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Preface 


Tin’s study of the fifnernnimts and politics of Groat Britain, Franco, West 
Germany, anil the Sovic't Union bc^an as a revision of my CxOt'rrnttu'iits of 
Clrcatcr Ktiropraii Powers, The rcworkiiij^ became so extensive that the present 
book is virtually a ni‘W work. It has been eondi*nsed, reorj^anizi'd, clarified, 
and brought eomtiletely up to date, h'aets have been verifii'd, interpretations 
reconsidered, and ])erspi*ctiv’e freshened. Some new features liavt* been adiled. 
The following improvemiMits may be mentioned. 

1. The book has been stihstantialhj n^doced iu stz(^, by some two hundred 
pages, in response to teacher and stuilent suggestions for a text that can be 
mastered in a semester, yet not at the cost of superficiality. The important fai*ls 
and interpretation are still here. Scores of teaehi.*rs, with long c*xi)erienee, ad¬ 
vised me in the execution of the reiluetion in size. 

2. All hitroductonj chapter on the crucial problems of government in the 
twiMitieth century is designed to be a focus, guide, and stimulus to students 
before they plunge into the oi lman of comparative data. 

3. The presentation of the various political scic*nci; theini*s has been rear- 
f^anized to make more easily comprehensible the significani-o and the inter¬ 
relations of the institutions and pedilical behavior of each country. 

•1. The English has been simplified to assist the younger students, but, it is 
hoped, without loss of vividness and lucidity. That bam? of textbooks on gov'- 
ernment, gobbledygook or jargon, has been studiously avoided. 

5. The presentation is almost as of yesterday: 

For Britain, it includes an assessment of the strength of political parties after 
the election of October, 1959. 

In the French section the events that led to the Fifth Republic and the 
events that threatened its collapse in early 1960 are narrated. What is more 
imtJortant, the analysis of the institutions of the Fifth Rcpublie is thoroughly 
imbedded in the whole discussion of French government: it is not a mere 
afterthought. 

A radical change has been made in the treatment of West Germany. The 
present book gives two-thirds of its pages to the Bonn Republic and the op¬ 
eration of the constitution under Konrad Adenauer. The evolution of German 
institutions is still, of course, an important feature. 

Finally, the government, politics, and economy of the Soviet Union have 
been fully rei.*onsidered, especially in the light of the “thaw*' since the death 
of Stalin and the effects of the Twentieth and Twenty-first Congresses of the 
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Communist parly of the* Soviet Union umlcr the leadership and domination 
of Khrnshehev. The study eomes down heyoiul the far-reaehint; ehanj^es of 
Nfay, 1060, in the lop leaderslu’p. 

6. To assist students and teaeht'is, //,sY.v of qtnwtioHs ha\'e been prepared for 
ea<“h eoiiiitry, ami in addition, tliere is oiu‘ list to em!>raee the main ])o1itical 
siic-'iiee thcanes in whic h all ean be rcdlettc'd c^n comparativc'ly. 'They may bc' 
a hc^lp in stimulatint^ diseussion and further readint; and rc'searc'h. 

7. The hihJio^rapJiif lists the ehied and latest works with a brii'f dt'seription 
of the signifieanet‘ of c'aeh Ix^uk or artic'le. It is a working bildiogra]>hy, not 
a vain sliow of seliolarsliip. 

cS. Tile appendix eontainiTig the ronstiiotiondl cloctotu^nts of the four nations 
is up to date*. T»*aehc‘rs haM* emphasi/.cHl to me how valuable they find it to 
be ablt‘ to say to students; “Here' is the ac tual c/onstitution of the (lonnnuiiist 
IKirty of the So\ i«‘t l^nion, or of the* Honn Rc'pnblic*, or of llu' k'ic*iK*h I'iftli Re- 
publie. Took at its tiains, its oigamV.atioii, its subtlc‘l\', and eompaie it with that 
of your own eountry, and, not li'ast, eomparc' its ti'nns with the political 
scientist’s account of how it works in practice.” I agreu? with tlican. 

I was fortunate* in having a I'ulbright Professorship at the* Institute* of ScK'itil 
Sludic's at 'I'he Hague* in the* fall of lOoU and c*arK’ 1660. It e’uablt*d me* to sc'cr 
my Kurope*an eolli'agues, indi\idually and in seminar sessions, and ge)vernme‘nt 
officials of the* new ge*ne’ration as w\-ll as the old, in orele'r to xe'iify my elata 
and unele'rstanding of thc*ir institutions. 

I ne'c'd to make? brie*f re'inarks on the significanc’e* of the study of compara¬ 
tive* gove rnment, first as to coiite*nt, .second as to me’thf)d. 

'rhis beiok deseribc's and analy7e*s the* govcrnme*nt and ]')olitical be*havior e>f 
four gre'at nations, tliioe* of llie'in cl<‘inoc‘rae*ie’S, one* of thc'in, the* Sovie't Union, 
a totalitarian die*tate>rsliip. 'rheir rc*latioiiships, w'he*the r as allies or e'n<*mie*s, 
are? exlre*mely close*, morally and (owing to the* ad\’e*nt of mK*!«*ar we*apoiis) 
physically. It is urge*nt that we* know* our Irie'uds and our foes. Igne^rane*c* C'aii 
only burde'ii our budgets, play ha\<)c with our military se*i\ie‘c*, spoil economic 
opportunity, be*tray the* fortunes of de*inoc racy e*\ e*ryw he*re*—and it is on 
df*sperate* trial--ancl e've*u cost us our lives. d"o re*main ignorant of the* ]>olitieal 
more*s of otlK*r natie^ns is to r(?main ignorant of our own, for the* mind thrivc'S 
on comparisons; and it is to le*ave* e>ui*se*lv'e’s unpre)te’C‘te'el from brainwashing. 
Our habits are* so diffe-rent from thcKSe* e)f othiT lands, s(» far away. kA'e’ii our 
journalists too oft(*n misguide us: lht*y se*lde>ni gi\e iis the* data of history and 
C'lilture? e)r the.? ele*pth ejf interpre'tatieiii ne*e*de*el for compre’Iie*nsive* imelc*rstanr]- 
ing. 'The* RalaFice* eif Pe)W'e*r, eir e>f Te*rre)r, is not an abstract se*rie*s e>f e*irele*s 
and oblemgs in white* chalk em a flat blackboard: it is a moral conui*e*tion bc.*- 
twe*<*u diverse nations, tough e-orporate? personalitie*s, that jostle* c*ach othe*r lor 
.sex'urity, wealth, prestige, and the pre*.servalion and e*xpansioii of the*ir rc*spec- 
tive ways of life*. 

1 have? trie*d te^ concc*ntrate em the re*ally important and key subje*cts, rathc*r 
than pre)vide? a holiday guide’s smatte*ring about eviaything sc*c*n e)n the? sur¬ 
face.* in otlier countries. The?re* are certain controlling conce*pts and institutions 
in government; and inste*ad of trying to say a little about everything, 1 have 
preft-*rred to say much about these*. 

As to method, this book tre?ats the nations, wher<*as in my Theory mid Prac¬ 
tice of Modern Govertiment, I u.S€*d the me*thod of taking e*ach political in¬ 
stitution and problem-fcjr example, constitutions, parliaments, pcditical parties 
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—and treating them comparatively. That method has the advantage that it 
leads quickly into the key problems and enables keen comparison, leading 
always backward to the sociological and environmental explanations. Yet, it 
has the disadvantage of disintegrating the supreme political entity, the nation. 
The present method is designed to overc<)me that failing: to show that po¬ 
litical institutions cling together in a national configuration, a national whole, 
a coherence. Furthermore, the coherent systems have been developed in 
their peculiar form and manner of operation over many centuries of cultural 
evolution in time and place, by personalities and accidc'nt, the cultures includ¬ 
ing all the multitudinous elements and nuances of their geography, history, 
anthropology, etc. The nation-by-nation method enables these forces to be 
revealed, and it is helpful to prediction, because of their articulated effect. 


It is with great pleasure that I express my gratitiide to two younger scholars 
in the field of comparative government: Professor David Apter of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago and Professor Vernon Aspaturian of Pennsylvania State 
University. Both of them scoured iny text for facts, interpretation, and sense 
of proportion in presentation, and both gave me advice that was most valu¬ 
able, especially since they are so immersed both in scholarship and in teaching 
problems. 

I also warmly thank Professor Jean BloTulel, of the Instifut des Eludes 
Politiques, Paris, and now on the faculty of the University of North Stafford¬ 
shire, England, for his very illuminating scrutiny of the section on P'rance. 1 
also thank Peter Seibt, political science student at Tubingen, (Germany, for his 
cross-examination of the chapters on Ciermany. 

I received invaluable guidance from some seventy university and college 
teachers of political science in this country. Their answers to my questions 
about what to omit, and how to organize the material to take the best ad¬ 
vantage of tlu? students* time, liave been carried out, especially since a con¬ 
sensus developed in a ino.st interesting fashion. 

P’inally, I am glad to thank these librarians at the University of Chicago: 
Mrs. Foster, Miss Rcbb, and Mr. Narkis; their patience and constructive help¬ 
fulness saved me many days of hard labor. 

Herman P*iner 

Chicaf^o 
Aufiiisi, 1960 
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CHAPTER 1 


Crucial Problems of 
Twentieth Century Government 


GOVERNMENT: THE MOST POTENT SOCTAE FOKC^E 


Ever since two or more Imnilies l)(*ji;an lo 
dwell dose l>y each other, men have neeih'd 
anti havt? eslal)]ished .government. "I'he hasie 
problems and ananj^ements ol ji^ovemintMil 
have always been the same, hut they have 
siiflennl variation as consiilerahle as tlie diffi*r- 
enei‘S »)l time, placi*, ami tlu* eircnmstaiHvs 
of man’s existence. 

The jieopl(‘S (d* the twentieth century have 
their sijccial variety and comhination of hmda- 
mcntal ctuiij^onents t)f m)\'ernment tt) .mapple 
appropriately with their own jirohleins. They 
live' by the appropriate mixtnrt' ol (radifitmal 
political institutions still fonnil useful (though 
there is .some useless debris) and contemporary 
adaptations and invcaitions. It is wi'll for them 
if they arc intelligently and continuoii.sly in\*en- 
tive in governmental change uniler the impulse 
of perceived necessity. Indeetl, tliis book has 
been written with a liking for the iiuentive 
frame of mind in pj)litical development and in 
the hope of demonstrating that without its op- 
('ration day by day men and women would not 
only live more wretchedly than they nec'd, but 
might even lose their lives not in small- 
mindedness but in horrible catastrophes. 


In the twentieth century, govt*rnment is the 
single most i)oti*nt forei* that m»>lds all the 
phases ol li\ ing-t eonomii*, si>cial, and moral 
—in those inoilern politii'al soca'j ties c alk'd n.i- 
tions or state's. Ol course', tlu're' art' otht'r 
c'xlreini'b^ powt'ilul inlluence-s on the indis idual 
and the groups that he' joins. Tht' c'etmomy, its 
structure and its t)bjeclives, shapes the way 
he earns his incomt' and sj^ends it. being so 
considerable a foundation of his very exist- 
i'nc't', it also animatt's and molds his ambitions, 
maiuu'is, morals, ami aesthetic ])re*lerenees in 
many n'specls. (And an indi\idua1 assoe*ialed 
with many tethers also molds the e'conomy.) 
The churches develop the* s])iritual pnrpe>sc*s 
and ethical attitudes of man to man and of 
man It) his socie'ty and nation. 'Phe? influence is 
very p(*r\asive and strong in sofne* pc'ople; it 
pc'i'vades the whoh? nation to a considerable, if 
vagne'ly e'alciilable*, e'xtent. 'rhink of the* power 
of the C^hristian chnre hes! 'Pin; family, nature's 
own original prc'ssnre group, lorms and nurture's 
Jiiid disciplines the child until the* age w'liere 
he becomes a fnll-ficdgc'd citi/cii and even 
beyond. The pivss, because? it is the? most 
contimioiis and vivid conveyer of facts, excr- 
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cises an (*norinous inHiK*nro on the jiKlgmciils 
and decisions of everybody. 

All of these social clc*fn(*nts make so mighty 
an impression on each individnars character 
that he can hardly learn the nature of his own 
“self” except as and when th(‘y do impinge on 
his original individuality, by coming (o his 
assistance when he is too weak or ignorant or 
unvirtuous to govern himself praccfuUy in re¬ 
lations with his n(‘ighbors. 

Yet, howev(*r [)(jw<»rful th(*sc soc-ial factors 
were and still are, the tremendous fact of the 
twentieth century is that government, for good 
or ill, has overtaken tliem in power over all 
individuals and associations. It is more power¬ 
ful than all of them put together in the aspects 
of life which it regulattis. Modern government 
does not regulate (wery sector of human ac¬ 
tivity, but it has a part, initiatory and positive, 
or by calculated omission, in most. Even those 
areas where goveniment forbears—for exam¬ 
ple, if it decides not to assist education—are 
markedly and strongly innmmccd by govern¬ 
mental activity in other areas. In other words, 
the sphere of governinent has come to be 
almost coUaminus with that of all stKiety - 
every si)ontaneous activity that peoph* initiate 
for themselv’ies in their community. 

In the maior countries of the? Western work! 
—Ami'iica, Britain, France, West Ciermany— 
vast segmcMits of individual and social behavior 
are still left to their spontaneous dev('lopment 
and conduct. We shall appreciate that it is for 
the good of mankind that this shall be and 
remain so. There is one government, that of 
the U.S.S.R., which claims the right of total 
control (Ik'iicc, it is called totalitarian) over all 
behavior. This has not only its practical in¬ 
efficiencies Init its disturbing effect on tin* 
individnars hopes and character; it deprives 
his own spirit, mind, and judgment of the 
power of moral choice among alternative 
courses of action, and of the voluntary effort 
and sacrifice that choice permits. 

It wouUl seem to ])e a simple corollary of the 
massiveness of the ])ower of governnumt, that 
the first problem of the twenlieth century is 
for the individual energetically to participate 
in the exercise of government, to amend its 
institutions, and to influence its objectixes. This 
at once opens up the problems of how to as- 


.sociate in order to compensate for the individ¬ 
nars own weaknesses in leadership and com¬ 
mand. It implies, above all, the organi/atioii 
and operation of political parties, which frcmi 
the most significant point of view are nation¬ 
wide associations to devc'lop and promote the 
pattern of a good society. 

The Demand for Rifihtn Is a Demand 
for Government 

The ('normous power of government has 
grown sharply to its j^ivsiait dimensions not 
because some politicians, statesmen, and career 
officials have a sinister lust for power and dom¬ 
ination. Such men havi*, rather, been the con¬ 
veyers of demands made by other p(‘ople 
that govt'rnmcMit assume certain powers. Tlu' 
demand for rights made by an indiv idual or a 
group is a dc*mand for government. 1, owning 
a trucking firm, cannot have the good roads I 
nec'd unlc*ss other citi/{*ns join me* in paying 
taxes to meet the cost of their construction and 
maintenance and traffic control. This joint pav- 
ment can rarc^ly be scHured except by a com¬ 
mand backed uj) by a governmental power to 
punish the dissc'ntcTS. This is only onci c\\anij)le 
among thousands upon thousands of tin; origi¬ 
nation of governmental power. kAery indivitl- 
ual, e\eiy group in the commuinTy, erics ont, 
organizes, pressc*s, propagandi/c'S for a function 
of government at some time or another. kAcry 
functmn gives birth to an agency or institution 
of govermnenl: a lawmaking body, laws, offi¬ 
cials to adminisli^r them, departments to group 
and specialize the* officials, enlorec*ment officers, 
law courts for interpretation of the law, and 
so on. 

Some leaders, once in office, or on their way 
to it, have convictions and ideals. A Washing¬ 
ton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, a Gladstone in England, 
a Bismarck in Germany, a Lenin, Stalin, 
Khnishchev in Russia, a Hitler in Nazi Ger¬ 
many, are men of an c*s]X'eially “creative” kind. 
They have in mind (juite new purposes—more 
definite, more imaginative, more passionate— 
by which they sec^k to lead, persuade, or 
dominate mankind. They lift government far 
above the everyday utilities—such as more 
wages or fewer hours or better factory con¬ 
ditions—that average men seek for and bv 
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themselves. Instead of meri*ly offerini^ and 
seenrinj^ more waj'es or fewer hours, they lead 
men towards nets of mercy for the nnfortnnat(\ 
eihication to the uneultiired, redemption from 
slaviMV, a new constitution altoj^i'ther, or, like 
Stalin and Hitler, they lead to the creation of 
new societies by a reign of terror and mass 
cruelly. 

Some of th('se massive and abrupt elfoits of 
will we call revolution, even when they do not 
move by violence and blotxlshed. The Ameriean 
W ar of IndcTX'udemt', the making of Cerinan 
nationality by Bismarck, the Bolshevik sei/urc* 
of the H.S.S.H., th(‘ Third Reich—all are exam¬ 
ples of violent change. The overthrow’ of the' 
]‘Tench Fourth Republic and the construction of 
the h’ifth Republic by He (iaulle in June to 
Xowniber, 1958, was acconudished, on the* 
other hand. In* tlx* m<*re threat of violence to 
ehafig(^ the character ol a governments in¬ 
stitutions and fuiK'tions. 

'rh(' “litth' man" is subject to the passionate 
storms of propaganda and thnuits so long as he 
is without )H)litieal knowU'dge and leav<*s po¬ 
litical action and (ontrol to other people. I'he 
lesson in the twentieth century is surely not h>r 
less political activity, but for more, not for 
traiKpiili/ers or peace of mind, but for con¬ 
victions, emotion, and struggle. It pays to have 
less economic wc-lfare and h'ss h'isnre today in 
order not to become* dominated by the political 
artistry and thi' will and lust for jDower of 
other men w'ho become ‘‘bosses" Ix'causc they 
ari‘ on the job all day and eveay day. 

Clovcnwieut Is Jaiw in Action 

Th(' ]H)wer of go\'ernment is llie pow’cr to 
eriact law aivl to enforce it. The twentieth 
century interest in politu’S lies in all the rules, 
tactics, mores, and psychology of social groups 
and individuals as they c*ontend to sei/e and 
master the institutions of government for this 
puriH)S(\ This power to enact and enforce law 
is used immensely in nu)dem government. 
The annual number of enactments in each 
country runs to hundreds and t?ven thousands, 
and the career officials iinoRed in their en¬ 
forcement are a substantial proportion of the 
total labor force. A law is a standard of be- 
ha\'ior issued as a command directed to desig¬ 


nated people and officials. It may exact certain 
obedience': for t\\am]dt*, an empKwer max’ be 
commandi'd to allow' certain space', and \'e*ntila- 
tion, and lighting in his factory for e'ach em- 
plewc'e. Or it may confer a be*nefit: for example*, 
it may give a inontlily payment to men ovc'r 
sixty-five or to widow's over sixty as of right. 

Laws are made by institutions and institutions 
are nu'u and womeai se-t in a certain ixitte'in 
ve'stc'd with authority and purpose. Instilutioiis 
may be e'slablishe'd by writteai cemstitutions, as 
in America or h^rance' or WVsle*rn Ce'imany or 
e'ven Russia, or the\' may be pre*scribe'd simply 
by custean as in Britain. In the' twcntie*lh ee'u- 
liiry, when laws have' bi'come' so controlling of 
our lives as we ll as so beaiefit-confearing, the* 
lawmaking institutions are subje'et to tremen¬ 
dous appeals and pres.sures and to tre'inendous 
criticism and suspicion. Therefore*, the* pn>ble*ni 
of tlu*ir rightne’ss or justice' or h'gitimaey has 
be'eoine C'VeTinori' aeaite'. Suppose' I think, like* 
SeKTates, that a ce*rtain law’ is unjust. Shall 1 
submit, as he* did, or shall 1 rc'volt? His ra- 
liemale*, not to destre)y all law\ is still tie* 
issue*. What is the* answ'(*r te) the»se who .so 
rc'.sent the* injustice of a specific law that the'y 
would dise)be'y, or e'vaele, or obstruc t, or “nulli¬ 
fy** it ill some* W'ay? The* answc'r is “Yeiu might 
thc're*by de’streiy the law' of laws**-the* c'onstitu- 
tion, or the* customary jiublic philoseiphy that 
gove'ins the wheile* community and is its jirin- 
c iple of le’gitimac y. 

Hem' shall we* ele'cieli' what is a just law? (1) 
We may be* ceintc'nt with the substance* of the 
law’ bc*c*ause it .satisfie*s us, and sei w'e may 
agre*(* that it is just; or (2) W'c may se t up a 
procc'dure feir making it the: laiiesl, the* most 
just, that W’e can concc*ive*. If such a procc'dure, 
founded on some* principle* of justice, is not 
e'slablishe'd, therej is verv likc'ly to be* .such 
discontc'iit that feirce* will try to ovc*rlurn the 
law. It is very difficult tei make laws on all 
the spc'cific matteTS and claims that re^quire 
law, to the* .satisfaction c.f everybody. But it may 
be pei.ssiblc* to find a gc*neral principle and 
procc*dure, on the basis of which the laws arc tei 
be made, that will satisfy most people most of 
the time: the political ground rules. The prin¬ 
ciple that is used legitimate*s our procedure and 
also the laws made undc'r it: this principle 
tunes power or fcjrce into authority. 
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Phincifles of Leoitimacy. All throiij'h his¬ 
tory, states (cominiiiiities orgaiii/ed for the 
making and enforci irunt of law) have been 
overthrown by revolutions because tlieir princi¬ 
ple' of authority has been ehallenged by one or 
many or most of the pcf)ple. New states have 
been revoliitionarily established in the name 
of a iK'W principle of lej'iiimaey. Thi'se prin¬ 
ciple's have been several, and they names 
to various forms of government. Let us look at 
them very briefly. 

The* form of government of the longest tra¬ 
ditional existence is monarchy, which means 
rule by one person aiid inf)st usually by a he¬ 
reditary king. The argument in support of mon¬ 
archy—the principle which legitimates it—is one 
of two kinds, or both together. 'There is tlie 
theory of the divine right of kings, in which 
the king is assimilated to the position of a 
father ovt'r his children with the rights which 
a father is supposed, by the nature of his 
relationship, to have over his children. That is 
to say, h(^ lias the right to gui<h', to command, 
to persuade, to coerc<*, to punish in order to 
secure obedience. But the divine right of kings 
depends upon a religion which supports 
divinity; aiul once the C'xisting notion of divin¬ 
ity willi its basis of religion is ehallenged, 
as happened in the sixtei'nth century, then the 
priiK'iple of legitimacy, which gives one man a 
right to rule over others, evaporates. Alongside 
the principle of divine right is the one that the 
king knows best, is more able than his subjects 
to govern. But in the course of practical ex¬ 
perience this argument soon wears thin, and 


once again the principle, which might be called 
a utilitarian contribution, is ovc^rthrown. 

In an aristocracy an elite, a few people who 
are regarded as tht? bc'st, lay down the law. 
The principle of legitimacy which is at the 
heart of aristocracy is that, by ability or posi¬ 
tion, usually hereditary, the elite know better 
than the common man how to rule. In the 
course of ex]>eriencc, this rule of legitimate 
command has also been disproven. 

Among the various kinds of aristocracies in 
human history have bt'en theocracies: the gov- 
(Tnment of Salem, Massachusetts, in the seven- 
t(‘enth c(*ntury was almost a theocracy. Jn such 
polities it is the church that is dominant and 
utters commands and makes the laws. They 
have bt'en oxerthrown because the religion on 
xx'hich the authority has been founded loses its 
power of conxiction or the ministers xvho carry 
it out are found to be It'ss holy than they 
proclaim. 

There are dictatorships, such as fascism, 
nazism, or c'ommunism, xvhich are based on a 
complete llu'ory of society and its meaning to 
the individual. Here the? inc'aning of society 
and history is not inlc'rpreted by a church, 
xvhich might k*ad to tla'ocracy or to monarchy; 
the dictatorship is based on tlu' dictalor*s claim 
to be able to master the; tnie meaning of his¬ 
tory and the tnie significance of human na¬ 
ture and human destiny so rt?liably as to xvar- 
rant his giving ordc'rs and requiring other 
pc'ople to obey them unconditionally on pain 
of death. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS DICTATORSHIP 


When each of these principles of government 
is carefully analyzed, th(*re is some fault in its 
validity as a principle by xvhich men can be 
induced to accept the command of govern¬ 
ment. Democracy, or rule by all, sei*ms to 
have a firmer validity in comparison xvith 
them; it assumes the inherent dignity and 
equality of all men’s values, and people find 
this acceptable. Of course, social decisions can¬ 
not xvait for all men to agree; democracy, 
therefore, takes a calc'ulated risk and assumes 
that all must, for practical purposes, mean the 


majorify. Yet the minority is not totally domi- 
natc'd. If all men’s x'alues are accepted as 
legitimately ileinanding attention to them be¬ 
fore a rule of command is established, then 
one should xvait for a unanimous decision. But 
for reasons xvhich can easily be imagined, it is 
not possible to postpone a governmental de¬ 
cision reciuircd for the benefit of the community 
or «)f individuals until every single person has 
been convinced. Hence, the price to be j’laid in 
a democracy for substituting majority rule for 
unanimous rule is kindness to the minority. 
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Democracy implies kindness to the minority 
and the opportunity for the minority to per¬ 
suade enough men so that it can make a 
majority at tlic next election. 

In the t\ventic‘th century, governments can 
be most usefully classified according to two 
broad variables: (1) their responsibility to the 
people and (2) the scope and depth of their 
functions. Thus, a government might l)e re¬ 
sponsible yet undertake relatively few functions 
for its people, as in the United States; or, as 
ill Britain or France, it might be responsible 
and undertake many more functions. Or it 
might, as in the U.S.S.R., be non responsible 
and yet undertake the government of almost 
every human activity. 

What Is Responsibility? 

For the mom(‘nt, let ns consider the first 
variabh* -responsibility and nonresponsibilily. 
The H'sponsible govcnunenls repr(‘sented in 
this work are Britain, fiance, and West (Ger¬ 
many; the U.S.S.B. is an (‘xample of a non- 
H'sponsible system. Another way of saying this 
is tliat the first three are democratic, as is also 
the United States, while in contrast with these 
the U.S.S.R. is dictatorial.' 

There are many variations in responsible and 
nonresponsible systems. The constitutional 
fonns of nations that have developed the re¬ 
sponsible system vary according to historical 
accidifiit, environment, problems, ami crises. 
For example, some have a relatively definite 
s('paration of powers, as in the United Stat(‘s, 
oi less of a separation of powers, as in France, 
or none at all, as in Britain, Australia, and 
Canada. The nonresponsible g(wernments vary 
also. Among communist systems Poland and 
Yugoslavia, for example, vary much from th(* 
model of government in the U.S.S.R.; (^hina 
also has its modifications, going to an extreme 
of dictatorship, as compared with Russia. These 
differences are very significant to these coun¬ 
tries and the rest of the worltl. Then* is also 
a second kind of nonresponsible system—that 

’ Wc must rempmber, however, that it is possible 
for responsible government 1o be underlak«?n not 
by the majority but by an elected few subject to 
being elected from office. While still responsible, 
this would not be as democratic as where the 
majority directly elect and govern. 


which has com«' to be called fascist or na/i—in 
which the leading philosophy is not a universal 
doctrine of authority as eommuiiism is lor the 
U.S.S.R., hut a rather more eoniplc'te addietion 
to rule ill the name of nationality, the specific* 
character of the nation in rjuestion. Examples 
are the govi*rnment of Spain, Indonesia's 
“gnidi'd deinoi-raey,” and Nass(*r’s Egypt with 
its Arab nationalism and Pan-Arabism, all of a 
“fascist” nature. 

The exp(‘rience of governrnc*nt over the een- 
tnries has taught ns that there are two kinds 
of responsibility. One may Iw* called moral re¬ 
sponsibility, and the other political or, to use a 
v’ahiahle adjc'ctive (‘inployed by Ali*xandcT 
Hamilton, censorial rc'sponsihility. 

Moral responsibility nu'ans the self-imposed 
ac*ce])tanee of a standard of eondiiel by a poli¬ 
tician or official, a self-rc'gnlalc'd charge on his 
c'onsciVnce for his Ix'havior. H(' acknowlc'dgcvs 
that he may be* judged in tlu* light of a principle, 
that ini*rc‘ly capricious personal action is in- 
siiffieic'iil and, indc'c’d, wrong. But the princi¬ 
ple* is either S('ll-formnlat(*d or self-s(*leeled; it 
does not r(*(jiiire that the statt*sman be aceonnl- 
ahlc* to any other pc'ison or body for his action 
in the sense of being punishable and dismi.ss- 
able from offiec*. In tin* end, the standard is 
only self-assnmc'cl and is intc*rprc‘t(‘d by tluj 
official himself, not by those for whom lu* may 
allegi* he is shouldering the rc'sponsihility. But 
this, however noble and c'lc'vatc'il, still leaves 
him with nnehallt‘ngeal)le authority. Witnc*ss 
Ilitlc'i s Cennany, Mussolini’s Italy, or tlie Rus¬ 
sia of Lc*nin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 

Censorial rc'sponsibilily means that tlm stand¬ 
ard of action, the anlhorily to ac t, is (*stab1islu*c] 
by soiiu'one other than the official, someone 
to whom he owes an accounting for his actions 
in the fnlfillment of the standard and its duties. 
Mis authority is an answerable trust snl)jec.t to 
an c'xtcMual consoring body-the congress, tli(i 
parliament, the* c'leetoratc*. This is the very 
hc'arl and soul of dc'moeralic systems. No 
amount of oaths of office—oaths that he* truly 
servos the people as a weighty charge: c^f 
morality or moral responsibility on his con- 
.science—makc's an official thereby eensorialJy 
or dc'moeralieally rc*sponsible, or givc's a true 
guarantee that his authority will not be abused 
in the judgment of the people who suffer it. 
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In fact, it is impossible for any democratic 
government evtm to devise, let alone to operate, 
censoriid responsi})ility so complete that it 
covers everything that all of its officials must 
do at all times. The network of law would 
become so minute in trying to achiewe this that 
the operation of the administration would 
actually come to a dead stop. But democratic 
government docs try very considerably to draw 
responsibility downwards from the electorate 
through the legislature and executive to the 
administrative officials, even down to the last 
policeman and clerk. Where censorial responsi¬ 
bility cannot penetrate through time or tech¬ 
nical circumstances, democracy expects the 
conscience (or moral responsibility) of the 
officials to operate, but in the spirit of the 
laws of censorial responsibility. In the twen¬ 
tieth century, with so much in the hands of 
gov(*rnment, this raises tremendous questions 
regarding the proper election and appoint¬ 
ment of legislators, the executive, and all the 
officials, whether career or patronage, and their 
organization, loyalty, and discipline. 

The democratic countries operate on the 
theory and j^racticc? of censorial responsibility. 
The dictatorial countries exploit moral responsi¬ 
bility. In the U.S.S.R. the standards of conduct, 
the policies and objectives, issue, it is alleged, 
from the philosophy of Marx and Lenin. But 
this philosophy, being very general in its phras¬ 
ing and themes, leaves it open to the Soviet 
government and the (Communist party to do 
just as they like to support their o>vn personal 
power and prestige. They may also satisfy 
some much less spiritual motiv(\s, chiefly like 
building their economy and their military forces 
so fast that they must deprive their population 
of civil liberties—above all, private property 
and the rights to choose their work and to pro¬ 
duce and consume freely. Therefore, there is 
much secrecy in the development of govern¬ 
mental decisions in dictatorships. 

Now, governments that do not acknowledge 
censorial responsibility may, in fact, be respon¬ 
sive to the needs of the public because their 
own consciences may for some years make 
them sensitive and knowledgeable. Moreover, 
such governments may possibly act at a given 
time to solve the people’s problems in much 
the same way that the people would if left to 


decide freely for themselves. Such a coinci¬ 
dence, we must recognize, is possible, but it is 
not likely; and that it really is so cannot be 
established, for the people are condemned to 
obedience and not encouraged to speak their 
minds freely. 

This, in the twentieth century, is the great 
divide between forms of governments, from 
which all divergent institutional consequences 
follow. For example, the legislature of the 
Soviet Union is not only vitally different in its 
form from the British House of Commons, but 
there is a remarkable contrast in the behavior 
of the members of Parliament and the deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet. The full extent of 
these diversities is demonstrated in the ensuing 
pagc‘s. In democracies the moral ehoice is left 
to the ]Deople, to be made through voting; in 
dictatorships it is usnrpt‘d by the dictator and 
his clique. 

The ^'Welfare State' 

We ri'turn to the second great distinction 
betwc'cn governments in the twentieth cc'ntnry: 
the range of functions thc'y assume. In this 
range there is a conceptual spectrum reaching 
fre^m a government which would do nothing at 
all (i^aradoxically, and facetiously, an incon¬ 
ceivable concept!), all the way to a governnu'ut 
which would assume* command o\er every ac.*- 
tivity of its millions of individuals—a praetieal 
impossibility. Nearest to the laissez-faire ex¬ 
treme stands, probably, the government of the 
United States; though the fact that its budgets 
(federal, stale, local) are about 30 percent of 
the country’s net national product would indi¬ 
cate that it is a very active intervening govern¬ 
ment, c'ven with some socialistic aspects. Far 
away, to the other extreme, is the Soviet Union 
(even more so. Communist China) where the 
government claims a hand in almost every 
phase of the existence of all men, women, and 
children, however minute and seemingly self- 
regarding and personal. It exerts the state’s 
authority over the economy, civic activities, 
and so forth, and it dictates minutely what 
writings may be published, what pictures may 
be exhibited, what conversations should be 
overheard. 
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Between tliese, the natiuns of the workl 
oseillate; most of them are far more inclinctl 
to the United States model tliaii to that of 
Russia or China. Britain, FraiU‘<*, anil West 
(Germany, with quite a snhstantial proportion 
of nationally owned and managed industries, do 
not e\’en faintly hej^in to approaeh the Soviet 
model of a fully planned (‘eonomy, for they 
still have as their foundation private property 
and fri*i! (or capitalist) enterprise. For some 
substantial amount of private property is essen¬ 
tial to thi‘ preservation of all the other civic* 
and political liberties and the civilians’ di‘fcnse 
against governmi'ntal tyranny. 

Why, by the twentieth century, have these 
dernoiratie countries progressed so far in the 
governmental conduct and ri'gulation of so 
much in their economy, as wi'll as other aspivts 
of till' nation’s life, towards the “welfare state,” 
or the “planned economy,” or the “planned 
state,” as it is variously called? 

Briefly, there are several rea.sons: (1) To 
raisi‘ the standard of living for all. Mi ll and 
women clamor for economii* abundance just as 
much as they demand personal freedom and 
parliciinition in govi'inment by voting. But the 
maximum vigilance is reiiuired that the reikless 
pursuit of wealth shall not cau.si* us to de- 
inanil of government suih binctions as would 
defeat control over government by the method 
of censorial ri*spou.sibility. (2) 'I'o reduce the 
hours, dangers, and fatigues of labor by govern- 
nuMital rignlatiou. "I’he sami' warning applies 
to this as to the first factor mentioned. (3) To 
redress the incipiality of opportunity and for¬ 
tune imposed by previous class privileges. At- 
tainiiK'iit of this goal, like the rest, makes more 
peoi)le satisfied with democracy and attentive 
to its obligation of intelligi*nt participation. (•!) 
To open up the career to the talents, however 
humble the origins of the citizen. This and 
other demands for state activity have been 
spurreil on by the rigidity of siK-ial class struc¬ 
ture obstructing or slowing dow'ii the rise and 
fall of native talent. (5) To assist the poor, the 
wretched, the sick, the aged, and those, more¬ 
over, who arc none of these but arc simply 
not mentally or physically able in person or 
circumstance to earn by their own efforts what 
the legislature comes to regard as a “proper 
living standard for self and family/' (6) 7’o 


support eertain segmi*nts of the economy. Some, 
agriculture lor (‘xample, ma\ be consideri'd 
especially important for social stability; others, 
for example, air transport or so-called “key in¬ 
dustries,” for their general facilitation of iTO- 
nornie activity in general; and others for mil¬ 
itary di'fense or national survival. (7) 3\) fore- 
feud depression and mass unemployment. (8) 
'Fo appease clashes between segments of the 
economy and between employers and workers. 
(0) do ri'gulate eertain facilities and utilities 
that by their technical nature arc liabli' to 
bt'coini* monopoli/ed and, thi*ri'fore, aie eon- 
dueivi* to the exploitation of the consumers. 
(10) 'Fo conserve natural resourics. (11) To 
defiMul till* nation’s c'xistence by armed force, 
armanu'nts, and civil defense and bv c*ontiol of 
immigration and trade*. (12) do esl.iblish cer¬ 
tain basic standards of morality (eoneerning 
the family, divorce, marriagi*, obscenity, bla.s- 
phc‘my, etc.) out of jnidi* of civili/atiou and 
rc‘ligious piety, and, for the saini* reasons, to 
establish ainc'nitii*s and facilities liki* public 
c*diieation, art collections, libraric's, the c*neour- 
agemc'iii and protection of inV(‘ntions, etc*, 
(iovernments in the Iwi'iitiith cintury to a 
eousidt rable extent e\pri*ss thi* moral sentiment 
of the comniunitN', the responsibility of man 
to (a)d and thi* nniver.se, as the ehnrehc*s more 
substantially did in the ]\>'St. 

An c*n()rmous governmental ap])aratus and 
ramifying authority arc* tlie coii.sc*qnenec*.s, and 
thi*.se raise* .serious problems touch(*d on pres- 
(*ntly. dhi* go\’(*rumi*ntal apparatus of di'inoe- 
racies differs in two ways from that of dietator- 
.ships, though the facade of government may 
look much the .saiiu* from a distanci*. First, the 
dictatorships undertaki* almost e verything; they 
are? almost the only employers of every kind 
of labor, by hand or l)y brain, and almost 
t?veryoiii* is, evc*n if not formally, a gov(*rnmcnt 
employee. And .s(*condIy, in dcmocrae ie*s all this 
activity is rt'gulale*d by the constitution and 
law's under the e*ver>elay detailed control of 
the people and their freely and eompc*titively 
c*lc*cted repre*seiitatives. 

The CaHimiunists say that the; crueial di.s- 
tiiictiem betwd*n the* demoeraeies and the 
Soviet Union is in the management of the? 
economy; this is an iintriith. The crucial 
difference between these forms of government 
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is that the clemoeratic kind is responsible and 
the other is nonresponsible, that is, governed 
by leaders who impose themselves on the 

PROBT.EMS OF 

The Nature and Role of Political Parties 

This subject pervades the coming chapters 
and cannot here be fully epitomi/cMl. It is, how- 
evi?r, p(jssible to state the essential points. In 
the face of such an enormous apparatus of gov¬ 
ernment, ornnicompeti-nt and almost omni])o- 
tent, how can the pojnilation foster its vigor, 
enact and propel its (‘iitei prise and invcntivci- 
ness, re(|uire its humaneness, counteract its offi¬ 
cial callousness, and exact its continuous re¬ 
sponsibility? It must utilize the political party 
as its priiiK* and dynamic instrument. Party is 
tlui human organi/(*d linkage between the peo¬ 
ple (with their spontaneous groupings in the 
roots of the nation) and the agencies of gov¬ 
ernment that, finally, execuh* or control the 
ex(*cution of the popular will as embodied in 
the laws and polic y. 

Parties are inobil(% creative associations for 
the conception and reconuncMidation of the 
pattern of a good society for the whole nation. 
As we shall Uarn, nations with wi*ak and in¬ 
efficient parties ha\(? government which is less 
efficient and less responsible than those with 
strong parties. In a dictatorship, thc're is only 
one pattern, one party, one group of leaders 
at the top; there are no alternative's. The 
Marxist-Leninist ideology teaches that there is 
only one truth and that is known and can be 
known only to the self-appointed f(?w leaders. 
This is “the closed .society’* with no doubts 
about the rightiu*ss of the end or the justifi¬ 
ability of the means. In democracies, there is 
more or less latitudci given to e\ery possible 
philosophic and social patti'in becau.se it is not 
believed that one man or a few are so surely 
in po.ssession of right values as to justify their 
imposing them on other people. It follows that 
latitude is available for all parties, sometimes 
only two but sometimes as many as a dozen, 
that can kc'ep themselves followed by voters 
who are free to rc'jc'c*! them and build new 
ones or throw their weight to rivals. 


public and act only through one monopolistic 
party with all opposing parties outlawed— 
prevented, in fact, from ever being born. 

GOVERNMENT 

Parties are the nationally visioned answers to 
the frequent and anxious question asked by 
individuals in democratic societies who happen 
to be \'ery conscic'ntioiis: “But, what can I do, 
seeing that I have only one voice and vote 
among .so many millions?” The democralic an¬ 
swer is, “Accordiiig to the measure of your 
ideas, pcTSuasiveness, work, and financial sacri¬ 
fice, you have an eciual right with all other 
pi‘opl(‘ to join your ow'n resources with those 
of enough other people to elect th(^ representa¬ 
tives you want to form a majority and acquire 
authority and office—at least to build a mi¬ 
nority which w'ill pr(‘\'(‘ut tin* majority from 
taking inlolt‘rant action!” 

The dictatorial r(‘gimes are far from exempt 
from lh(* nec'd for party organization. At least 
they are coinp(*lled by their own dictatorial 
will to fight opposition. In democratic countrii?s, 
rival parti(*s j)ublicly challengt* each other and 
.so aw'akc'ii the i)opulation. In dictatorships 
then* is no opposition parly; there may still be, 
in fact there is, considerable opposition of a 
spontaneous popular kind to the laws, dictates, 
and orthodoxies of the one party and to the 
.sacrifices it demands. As opposition is not per¬ 
mitted to emerge into the open, and the 
party’s purpo.ses are not the peoi)le’s purposes, 
the party must try to penetrate e\’erywdiere all 
the time into eveiy cireuinstancc* to catch that 
latent opposition. It do(\s this partly in the 
guise of “educating” the? masses to political 
responsibility. It indoctrinates, jibt\s, and threat¬ 
ens; it spies and intimidatc's. 'rhere is no po¬ 
litical life outside the parly, for only at its 
highest levels are deeisious made. 

Dictatorial regimes use their parties, among 
many other uses, to conduct the election cam¬ 
paign that provides the membership of their 
It'gi.slalive bodies. This makes them look dc'mo- 
cratic and givers tlie .same .scmiblance to those 
legislatures, but they arc “clemoeratic” only as 
“representative” and not as responsible. The 
repre.sentativcs arc not responsible, both be- 
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cause tlio exccutixc usurps their power and 
because no other party can e\cr cliallenj^c' 
them at or between elections. 

Party Fi nctions. Political parties are the 
vital link belw(*eu mass populations and the 
vast apparatus of omnicompetent i^ovenmunt. 
The twentieth century problem can b<‘ put in 
terms of tlieir anab/ed functions, which are 
seven. (1) Th(*y bridge the distance betwenm 
electors \(ho are dispersed territorialK' over a 
considerahle area, eonnccting the local groups 
with lu'adqiiartiMS in the tapitah (2) Tluw 
recruit parly mendx'rs and combat voter 
apathy. (3) They defiiu* policies through na¬ 
tionwide conlt‘r(‘nces and r(?s(’arch agencies, 
and they S( t a timetable of pri<»rilics to fulfill 
them. ( 0 They select lcad(‘rs, spokesmen, and 
rank-and-file candidates for office* by means (»f 
local nomination and headepiarteMS (‘luliMse- 
incnls, with rules of lovaltv* to program and 
leaders. (3) They conduct election tampaigns, 
during and between which tlu'y “educate” tlu* 
electors through many ehanm'ls of communica¬ 
tion. (()) 'I’hcv’ assume political aulh(»rify and 
responsibility, through tln'ir n'putable and 
l)errnancnt party institutions, and they exercise* 
the* popular nianelate* they re’ce ive* at the* ele'c- 
tions. (7) The*y are the more* eir le*ss eoii- 
tiuuously ope*ratiug medialois belvvce'U the 
masse*s of the* people* and groups and the 
legislature and c\e*e'utive*, a tvvo-vvav’ line c)i 
ceJinmunicatieMi of aiitluaity aiiel responsibilitv. 

The Separation of Powers 

One of the* most important arrange'inents in 
ele*mocralie government to se'cure* re'sponsibility 
is the elivision of the* functions e)f ge)ve*rnme’nl 
into the? ihre'c broael branche*s of le*gislative, 
e*xeculive, and judicial. The* imri)e)se, most fully 
carrie*el out in the gove'rnmcnt e)f the Uniteel 
States, is to secure that no two e)f these* in- 
stitiitiems, and still le*ss ne)t any one of lhe*m by 
itself, can amass all the power e)f gewe-riimcnt 
—that is to say, to make? the law, te) interpret 
the? law', anel to execute it. This arrangement in 
government is based upon the idea that me]i 
who amass toe) much power are liable? to 
become ce)rrupt in lhe?ir purposes and vvick(»d 
in tlieir mt*ans. To break up the branches e)f 


governme'iit inte) t)irt*e separate ones, evem 
theuigh the*\’ are inlerle)eki*d in e)rder that 
geneniment may not ee*ase te) funetie)n, me'aus, 
heiweve*!*, a certain we*akening in the* dynamism 
and ce)e)rdinatie)n e)f gov t*rumcntal activities. 
'I’he most impeirtant i*le’me*nt in this separation 
is that be'tvvee'ii the* juelie iary anel the* re*st e)l 
the gove'iuinent. rhe fundame*ntal ele*nu*nt in 
the st'paralion of powers anv vvhe*re, ne)t nu'ie'ly 
in the* I'nile'e! Stale*s, is the* inaintcnaiue of the? 
inele*penelenc(‘ of the* juelieiary in orele'i* that 
e ili/.ens, t'ithcr indiv ielually or in assoeiatie)ns, 
may have* an inele'pcnelcut organi/.atiem anel 
mentality te) which te) appe*al when the*y l)e*lie*v e 
theinselve*s te) have* bee*n the* victims e)f a law 
or of the* applie ation e)f force without a basis in 
law at all. 

rliis se‘paration of povveTS, as we* shall .si'e*, 
is repiidiate'd by the Se)vie*l Unie)n, anel this 
repuelialion is a clear demonstration of the 
totalitarian nature* eif its few lexielers. luir they 
are* ne)t liable* te) be* hreiught inte) a cemrl of 
law whieh, acting as an indepe*nde‘nt authe)rity, 
may pul eurhs to lhe*ir making e)f law, their 
inle*rpre*tatie)n e)f law, anel their api)liealion of 
it te) those who are* w e*akcr than they. 

Pressure Croups 

Mexlean socie*ty eemsists, me)re* than it eliel in 
e*arlie*r elays, of uumi*re)us associalie)ns, se)e.*ietie*s, 
anel gremps. 'l’he*y are* e)f v ai ieius kinds some 
e)l ihean with mati rial inte*i‘e*sts te) fe)ste*r inel 
se)ine* of tliean with ge‘nc*ral civ ie* e)bje*eis anel 
j)e)licie*s to ele*ve*le)p. W’e shall se*e* Iate*r what an 
(‘iie)rinous pre-ssiire* they e'xe-it on tlie* legisla¬ 
ture anel the exce iitive* and how elecply ihe-y 
intervene in the* e'lccte)ial process. 'The* e'xiste nce* 
e)f mime*rous and ve*iy lightly eirgani/cd special 
inle*ivst groups rai.se.*s se*rie)us epie*slions fe)r 
tvv(*nlie*th century ge)v e'rnme'iit, lor gove*rnme*nl 
is no longer base*(l eai so simple* a re*lationship 
of masse.*s of se*parat(* indiv iduals te) “the* ge)ve*rn- 
me*nt” as in ])n*vie)us epochs eif human histejry. 
And the*, ivlatie)nship e>l the* gov(*rnme*nt and 
p(*e)plc was ne.‘V(*r se) simple as the* oIeIe*r tlieorie s 
alleged. Kven The)mas ]Ie)bl)e*s in se*ve*nte*e*r)th 
century Fngland ee)mi)lainc*d e)f corpe)ralie)ns in 
the slate* as he*ing “worms in the be)dy politic*’; 
Hoiisseau in France* a cc*nlury later e*xpre*sse*d 
anxiety over the corporate be)dies that e;aine* 
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between the individual and the “general will” 
and obstructed the development of the latter. 
Today, so strong and persistent are these in¬ 
terest groups in pressing claims for laws and 
administration, political scientists (in my opin¬ 
ion, wrongly) have almost lost sight of the 
millions of individuals who are not members of 
them. 

The questions raised by the existence of 
pr(‘ssure groups relate to (1) the varying char¬ 
acter of the groups according to their diverse 
purposes; (2) the manner in which they exert 
their pressures on the electorate, on the legis¬ 
latures, on the executive departments and 
officials; (3) their usefulness to the national 
well-being and their own clienteles; (4) their 
egoistic policies. 

In identifying their (dfective and proper role, 
let us not forget the overpowering will of the 
people en masse, voting not at all under pres¬ 
sure groups, but under the influence of political 
parti('S and the press who supply them with 
other facts and other philosophies of a good 
national community. One type of special iii- 
t(?rest group is “the class,” of ])Owerful dynamic 
influence on jjolities. In the older countries, 
especially czarist Russia that preceded the 
IJ.S.S.H., class rigidities W(‘ro perhaps the most 
formidable cause of violent rcwolutioii by the 
underi)riviK*gi*d or of severe political pressure 
producing political parties and political refonns. 
They are still a very powerful, dynamic, even 
explosive political factor throughout the world. 

Democracies, being constitutional associations 
of free citizens, allow their special interest 
groups fret' rein to rise and operate politically. 
In the Soviet Union, a totalitarian dictatorship, 
there are also spt'cial groups in various plants 
and combines, in industry anil on the farm, and 
in government departments and in the eco¬ 
nomic regions. But they are dominated or tli- 
gested by the Communist party before they 
can mature to exert an undue influence over 
nationwide policy. So are the classes of state 
officials, industrial managers, the intelligentsia, 
the army, and the peasantry, which have status 
and interests differentiated from the Communist 
party’s despotic and dictated national pattern of 
life. 


Nationalism 

We have used the terms “nation” and 
“nationalism” as a contrast to classes, .special 
interest groups, and the interests of individuals. 

The statesman appeals to his people in the 
name of the nation, or common “nationality,” to 
accept policies made for the entity called a 
nation, and to sacrifiec .some of their demands 
and resources for its benefit. He appeals, also, 
in the name of patriotism—that is to say, mem¬ 
bership as a child to a nation that is repre¬ 
sented as the father. Nationali.sm and patriot¬ 
ism are, in the twentieth century, more lauded 
and advocated than ever, and even enforced 
where possible, in order to achieve two pur- 
posvs of national statesmanship. 

The first is to secure the will and strength 
to defend the national community against for¬ 
eign foes, and this entails heavy sacrifice, 
even dfuith itself, cspix'ially in an age of atomic 
weapons. It might even involve the total de- 
.struction of a country defending itself. National¬ 
ity holds together and secures the survival of 
the in-group against danger from all similar 
out-groups; and the stirring activating appeal 
is to “nationalism.” 

The .second use of the nationalist appeal is to 
overcome excessive spc'cial pleading by in¬ 
dividual citizens and their group associations. 
It is used to induce i)ractic*al public i)hilosophies 
that will peacefully harmonize all the claimants, 
ill which they acknowledge obligations to each 
otlicM’ such as welfare, rights, justice, an eciual 
opportunity of gaining wealth, some ecpiality 
and fairness in its distribution, and so on. 
Nationalism is a compound spiritual condition, 
a mixture of will and desire in which the high¬ 
est loyally is vowc'd to the community~the 
so-called ethnic group—which has found its 
plac*e in the world as an independent nation¬ 
state that sets the standards of moral right and 
wrong for all in the territory occupied. 

A nation is most usually made so by possc^ss- 
iiig all or most of these elements: a common 
territory, common language and literature, 
common ancestry (sometimes erroneously called 
“race”), characteristic common customs, a 
shared history and tradition, shared cultural 
achievements (songs, dances, poetry, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, architecture, food, dress, etc.), 
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and, finally, a public philosophy embodied in a 
political constitution. Nationalism is a general 
consensus on a way of life, a corporate inspira¬ 
tion and dcN'otion. And men are not born free; 
they are born national. 

The student can rcali/c at once nationalism’s 
cohesive, binding force, its transcendence of 
the individual. But that cohesiveness varies 
much from country to country. Nationalism’s 
degree of cohesixeness is demonstrated in the 
extent to which its consciousness permits the 
legal authorities to decide a common policy for 
all, in the extent to which they can make one 
group, one individual, one localih' bear the 
sufferings of the rest within the community, 
in the extent to which they can exact ohedience 
and sacrifices to carry out that policy. In this 
resi)ect, iIumc are great divergencies bcdwtxMi 
the nationalisms of America, Britain, h'rance. 
West Germany, and the Soviet Union, though 
the true character of the last is ohscured be¬ 
cause the people have no right of free expres¬ 
sion. In some countries, for example Britain 
and West Germany, the devotion to the nation 
is cpiite intense' and steady. In others, like 
France, in spite of the emotions exprc'ssed on 
Bastille Day and Joan of Are Day, it is fitful, 
so much so that it has heen necessary recently 
for General de Gaulle to he raisetl to the 
presidency of the Fifth Ih'puhlie as a result of 
his appeals for national grandeur, or greatness. 
How d(Jvoted and committetl is the average 
American to his nation as a community to 
which he will surrender his personal, group, 
state, or local egoism? 

Education 

Every political system in recorded history 
has developed or adapted institutions for the 
education of youth to the maintenance and 
further growth of its specific way of life. The 
twentieth century is a period of tremendous 
tensions within society and fearful dangers to 
the very existence of each society from outside. 
Hence, all stales are obliged to harness ever 
more stringently their educational curricula and 
standards to the services of the nation’s puriK).se 
and suivival. Modern nationalism itself, indeed, 
is largely the product of formal education. Is it 
not true that whenever we become despondent 


about the product of the ecxinomy, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the prexalc'uee of crime and 
juveiiih^ delinquenc\\ the corruption of our 
cities, political apathy, the lU’ed for constitu¬ 
tional reform, anti so forth, there is alwa\'S 
proptised, at the eiul of our ri‘commendations 
for practical reforms, a better education of the 
publics concerned? For, as Harrington said in 
the seventeenth century, “Education is the 
plastic art of govi'inmcnt.” 

'rhe (‘ducational SNstem of modern states ap¬ 
proaches being universal and fret' of cost at all 
lev(‘ls through high schot'l and being ((uite ac¬ 
cessible heNond that. Such uni\ (‘isality anil 
costlessness are very much the product of the 
last fifty years. I'.ducation has heen ilcvciojx'd 
by th(‘ state for two main reasons. One is to 
furtht'r the personal progress anil culture of the 
individual wht're society is assisting the ih'- 
vclopincnt of his abilities and sensibilities for 
his own sake. Tht' st'cond is to supply talent to 
assist the nation’s economic strength, its political 
integrity, and its military survival. Both of 
these motives, hut particularly the latter, have 
requiri'd the transition from merely family or 
religions or local provision or provision by 
.separate (‘thnie groups, as in thi' United States 
in various place's at various times, to central 
control of education by ci'utral financial assist¬ 
ance and the introduction and fulfillment of 
naticmal standards. The process is stringently 
centralized in the Sovii't Union, less so in 
France, still less so in Britain anil We'^tern 
Cemiany, and least of all in America; but 
everywhere centralization is considerable. 

This national formulation and enforcement 
of educational policy concerns itself with (1) 
the subjects that ought to be taught, compul¬ 
sory or elective, (2) the terms on vv^hich one is 
qualified to obtain the advantage's of an I'duca- 
tion appropriate to demonstrated ability, and 
(3) the standard of excellence to he attained. 

It is essential lor g(;od govcniment that the 
purposes of the nation, di u-ovi'ii'd by its politi¬ 
cal leaders, be louveyed vividly to the educa¬ 
tional authorities. A nation (its children and 
youth, to begin with) needs a puhlii; hero, by 
which I mean a t>pe of human character, the 
ideal, as some people have tried to follow 
Christ and others Li'nin. Or the ideal might 
conceivably be Social justice or a High Stand- 
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ard of liiving or Genuine Democracy, and it is 
some such standard that calls men to the pur¬ 
suit of excellence. 

It is in the cchicational system that youth 
hecomes aware of the philosophic bases and 
the expediency and prudence of the principles 
that justify the laws enacted under the con¬ 
stitution. It is in the schools that know'ledge of 
the relation between freedom and responsil^il- 
ity may be inculcated and nurtured. If this is 
well attained, one’s own citi/ens may become 
proof against being “brainwashc'd” by alien and 
hostik* policies; it may even be possible to 
propagate one’s own principles beyond one’s 
own frontiers. Again, it is in the school system 
(assisted or obstructed by the family situation) 
that youth is selected to enter occupations and 
professions througli the cultivation of abilities, 
the fashioning of skills, guidance, and active 
access to employment. It is through the educa¬ 
tional system, its opportunities and intentions, 
that the career and ascent to a higher social 
class beconK? open to the talents. The nation, 
through its laws and its budgetary appropria¬ 
tions, is in our time far more consciously than 
ever a partici]xmt in this process; more acutely 
than ever (say, since the days of Spartan edu¬ 
cation)- it is directly allocating brains and 
character to the physical sciences in all their 
numerous branches, or the social sciences, or 
the humanities—in many cases by the provision 
of stipends to students, jobs awaiting them, and 
funds for research. 

The shaipest cf)ntemporary dependence, or 
rather gearing, of the educational system and 
the fate of youth to the will of the statesman 
is to be seen in the Soviet Union.Its challenge 
and threat compels AmcMica, Britain, France, 
and Western Germany to tighten tlie relation¬ 
ship of school and state in their own countries 
and to face the attendant problems, although 
France has had a highly centralized system 
since Napoleon Bonaparte, and Western Ger¬ 
many has a decentralized one for the first time 
since education became the concern of the 

* Cf. Arnold Toynbeo, A Study of History, 
Vol. Ill, New York, 1934, pp. 50 flf. 

Cf. Khrushchov’s speeches on the educational 
reform of 1958 in Current Digest, Soviet Press, 
October 29, 1958, pp. 3-8. 


kingdom of Pnissia in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Public Administration 

The prodigious increase in state activities, 
whether in democracies or dictatorships, has 
raised problems, if not of a new kind then 
definitely of a greater degree, for twentieth 
century government. When the state has taken 
ov^er an .activity of managi'ment or of regula¬ 
tion hitherto conducted under a system of 
laissez faire by private business in the corpora¬ 
tion or the hou.S(*hold or any other form, it has 
taken to itself a great monopolistic function. 
The task of government falls into departments, 
and the science of departmentalization needs to 
be understood. However it is ai)])lied, one, two, 
or three score departments come into being, 
each of whi(‘h is an enterprise employing thou¬ 
sands of public officials who by law are given 
the monopoly of rendering a serv ice to certain 
citizens or I'xacting a duty from them. A very 
considerable part of the nation’s wealth and 
each citizen’s iiuronu? and property and daily 
activities is either taken or create?d by the 
state through these departments, and the* de¬ 
partments are by their activities contributors 
to national wealth and welfare. 

The issues raised are these: First, at what 
point in the increase of governmental functions 
will the machinery of the state fail to give back 
to the people, in values of all kinds, at least 
as muih as it has takiii from them? Second, 
what practical arrangements can be made to 
a.ssure that the various departments and func¬ 
tions are integrated into a plan whu^h enables 
each to help the other and none to be an 
obstacle to any of the ri‘st, whih? introducing 
a mobile element which looks forward dy¬ 
namically to the tasks of the future, clo.se and 
distant? Third, will the total magnitude of 
operations defeat the administrative ability 
available in thi* natioTi? Fourth, how much 
activity and decision can be centralized and 
how much ought to be kept decentralized in 
federal-local government arrangements, and 
how much can be allocated to voluntary social 
groups or combined voluntary and state man¬ 
agerial boards? And, in this respect, there 
arises the question of which does the better 
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service of administration—the conventional de¬ 
partmental forms or tla' (|nasi-indejH'ndent pub¬ 
lic* corporations? Fifth, how should the inihlie 
officials b(‘ recrnitiHl—by patronai;e, spoils, c^r 
open corn])e*Ition for merit (and how shall 
merit he defined and ch'inonslratt'd?), and what 
qnalific'ations and c'dueation onj^ht to l)e pre¬ 
scribed for the various jobs and levcis of ad¬ 
ministrative and professional activit\? Sixth, 
what are the working conditions, tlie discipline, 
tlie salary scales, the represi'ntatiN e-(‘inployt‘e 
councils which are most likciy to do justice* to 
tiu' einployc’es afid to si'cure fnmi tiumi a 
j>ropcr contribution to the* nalieMuil welfare? 
Se\t‘nth, tlu'ie* are problcans ol loyally to the 
civilian chiefs of the* uovernin(‘nt, and flu* prob- 
I(‘m of the seciiiily of the stale which inii^ht 
he overturned either by uiiinlentional disc-los- 
ures or deliberate sabotai^e*. Fij^hlh, above all, 
there are the problems of control by the de¬ 
mocracy over an immense and intricati‘ly or- 
j^anized officialdom, contnjlled hy the public 
through the legislative n'po'sentatiws and 
chosen executive's, to bind the offii ials to the* 
o])servance of law and to animate* them to the 
more nationally useful (‘xercisc* ol their discre¬ 
tion and inventivc'iiess. 

'rh(*se problems are eonsiderc’d in the c*nsuiiig 
pag(*s; tli(* ansvvers cannot possihb' be antici¬ 
pated at this stage. 

The Impact of Foreip^n Danger 

The governincMital institutions ol the nation 
are a response not mere'ly to its internal nt'ccls 
hut also to the presence of m*ighhoriiig nations. 
In an age* e)f missile warfare*, wlu'i» a wcapea) 
can travel five thousanel miles in thirty minutes 
and dcple)y a de*stnicti\ e* pe)WCT c*ejual te) a 
megaton of T.N.T., all nalieais have* be*ce)me the 
backvard neighbejrs of c*ach e)lher. In olhe'r 
we)rels, the? olel gc'ographieal ri'latieaiships eif 
natieais te) each other powerfully affecting their 
mutual fears and oiiporlunities anel vnliu’iabil- 
ity have changed, not e)nly in de’grc'c but in 
kind. All nations have seiine ]K)wer, and this 
engenders a fear for survival in all others: 
even among fric'iidly anel allk'el nations thc’re is 
a tc?nsion rc*garding the terms of trade, immigra- 
tie)n, colemies, and the pe^ssessie)n of armaments. 

The most intense ft‘ars in the twentieth cen¬ 


tury were aroused by the militarism of C>er- 
many, nourished by Bismarck and Kaiser Wil¬ 
liam II and thc'ii, most d(*stnietivc' e)l all, Ade)ll 
Hitler and his Nazi Bcich; and siiu*e 1917, 
inerc*asingly. the might and openly proelaime'd 
militant c‘e)mmunism of the Seivie't Union. With 
the de'feat. disnu*mbcrmc*nt, and se)cial rc'c*cm- 
slriietie)!! e)l (Germany since 1943, the (»c'nnan 
ihrc'at has te) a large* cic’grt'e subsideel, but with 
the victories of the Se)viel Unie)n in 1945 and 
tinwarels, the* might and rese)lutie)n of the? Se)vict 
Unie)n have* waxed te) the* pe)int e)f an iinmc*cli- 
ate* and prevse‘nt danger. IIe*r e)pe*n anel insistent 
elialle'nge* to what she* calls “ce)mpctit'N c*” e)r 
“pc'aceful c‘e)e'xisle*nc*e*” is the* invitaliiMi te) an 
active* rivalry for we)rld siipre’inacy of the* Se)\ie*t 
Unie)u and her pe)te‘nlial sale*llite's against Ame*r- 
ka anel the* olhe‘r de'ineHTacie's. And the* livalry 
is pie>sc‘ciitt'd by nu*ans that fasle'ii se*rie)us biir- 
ele*iis e)n the* pe)lilical instilulie)ns e)f the dc- 
me)cracies. Uommunist i)arlie*s are* fe)slere*el the*re 
that are* in the nature* e)l cemspirac ic’S te) ele*stroy 
alte)ge*the‘r the* de*me)cralk* institutie)i:s, by fe)rc*c* 
if necessary, anel alwavs to e)bstreict, ce)ufuse*, 
and subvert tlK*m~in the* Ic'gislaturc's, in the* 
pe)litical partie‘s, in the* lal)e)r unie)ns, and in 
se)-callc*d “freaits,” asse)ciatie)ns inanipulate*d by 
(a)mmunists but given name's anel manage*mc*nt 
which make lhc*m appe'cr iniie)C‘e‘nt. Fspieuiage*, 
in ge*neral, anel in ele'le'nse* age‘ne*ie*s in paiticu- 
lar, is li*nac*ie)usly c*e)nehicleel. 

'rhe* main burdens with which such ac tivitic*s 
charge the* df’me)cracie‘s are* the*se*. ( I) 'riu*y 
have* l)e‘e*n lorie'd, as in 1’ranee* anel (k'linany, 
te) re*ehice the* (*le*ctf)ral anel parliame'titary rep- 
lese'iitatiem e)f the ('e)rnmnnist party or to 
eieitlaw it alle)ge*the'r. (2) 'rraehtie)ual civil 
rights -lre*e*ele)m e)f spe*c'cli and assembly, frec;- 
ele)m e)f asse)cialie)n, e*tc.--have* hael te) be* limile*el 
to some* e'xtent. (3) 'Hie e*mple)ymcnt e)f i.uin- 
be rs of the* (k)mmimist jiarly m the* e*elucational 
syste'in has had to be curbed anel contre)lle*el. 
(4) Abejve? all, the* acce*ss eif me'mbe*rs e)l the 
party te) iiublic e*mplo\ iue**)t has be'ceane subje*e t 
te) spe*cial eilislriietions, invc*stigatie)n, anel siib- 
sc*ejue*nt ceintreil. (5) The more general ejue'stiem 
e)l the* ])e*ople*’s leiyally to the ejeinstituliein itself 
has bc'cn raisc*d. 

In adelitiein, the raj)id gre)wtli of the c'ce)- 
nemiic stre*ngth e)f the Soviet Union and h(;r 
satellites rec^uires e)f the? dc'mexracies a very 
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In fact, it is impossible for any clemcxrratic 
government ev('n to devise, Jet alone to operate, 
censorial responsibility so complete tliat it 
covers everything that all of its officials must 
do at all times. The iietwoik of law would 
become so minute in trying to achit*ve this that 
the operation of the administration would 
aetunlly come to a dead stop. But democratic 
government does try very considerably to draw 
responsibility downwards from the electorate 
through the legislature and executive to the 
administrative officials, even down to the last 
policeman and clerk. Where censorial responsi¬ 
bility cannot i^enetrate through time or lecli- 
nical circumstances, democracy expects the 
conscience (or moral responsibility) of the 
officials to operate, but in the spirit of the 
laws of censorial responsibility. In the twen¬ 
tieth century, with so much in the hands of 
governmt?nt, this raises tremendous questions 
regarding the proper election and appoint¬ 
ment of legislators, the executive, and all the 
(jfficials, whether career or patronage, and their 
organization, loyalty, and discipline. 

The democratic countries operate on the 
tlieory and ])ractic(‘ of censorial rt'sponsibility. 
The dictatorial countries exploit moral responsi¬ 
bility. In the U.S.S.R. the standards of c(jndiict, 
the policies and objectives, issue, it is alleged, 
from the philosophy of Marx and Lenin. But 
this philosophy, being very general in its phras¬ 
ing and themes, lcavc\s it open to the Soviet 
government and the (Communist party to do 
just as they like to support their own personal 
power and prestige. They may also satisfy 
some much less spiritual motives, chiefly like 
building their economy and their military forces 
so fast that they must deprive their p<^puiation 
of civil liberties—above all, private property 
and the riglits to choose their work and to pro¬ 
duce and consume fro«dy. Therefore, there is 
much secrecy in the development of govern¬ 
mental decisions in dictatorships. 

Now, governments that do not acknowledge 
censorial responsibility may, in fact, be respon¬ 
sive to the needs of the public because their 
own consciences may for some years make 
them sensitive and knowledgeable. Moreover, 
such governments may possibly act at a given 
time to solve the people’s problems in much 
the same way that the people would if left to 


dec'ide freely for themselves. Such a coinci¬ 
dence, we must recognize, is possible, but it is 
not likely; and that it really is so cannot be 
established, for the people are condemned to 
obedience and not encouraged to speak their 
minds freely. 

This, in the twentieth century, is the great 
divide betwe(*n forms of governments, from 
which all divergent institutional consequences 
follow. For example, the legislature of the 
Soviet Union is not only vitally different in its 
form from Ihe British House of Commons, but 
there is a remarkable contrast in the behavior 
of the members of Parliament and tin* deputic'S 
of the Supreme Soviet. Tlu^ full extent of 
these diversilies is demonstrated in the ensuing 
pagc‘s. In democracies the moral choice is left 
to the people, to be made through voting; in 
dictatorships it is usurpi‘d by the dictator and 
his t‘licpie. 

The “Welfare State'* 

We return to the second great distinction 
between govcrnincMits in the twentieth cemtury; 
the rangi^ of fiitictions they assume. In this 
range there is a conceptual spectrum reaching 
from a govt‘nnnc‘nt which would do nothing at 
all (paradoxically, aial facetiously, an incon¬ 
ceivable concept!), all the way to a governnic'nt 
which would assume* command over e\'cry ac*- 
tivity of its millions of individuals—a practical 
impossibility. Nearest to the laissez-faire ex¬ 
treme stands, probably, thc‘ government of the 
United States; though the fact that its budgets 
(federal, slate, local) arc about 30 percent of 
the country’s net national product woTild iiicli- 
catc that it is a very active intervening govern¬ 
ment, ev(*n with some socialistic aspects. Far 
away, to the othcT extreme, is the Soviet Union 
(even more so, Communist China) where the 
government claims a hand in almost every 
phase of the existence of all men, women, and 
children, however minute and seemingly .self- 
regarding and personal. It exerts the state’s 
authority over the economy, civic activities, 
and so forth, and it dictates minutely what 
writings may be published, what pictures may 
be exhibited, what conversations should be 
overheard. 
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Third is tlio l(\c;islatiirc-thc authoritative in¬ 
stitution ot a representative character for think¬ 
ing and ri>rining the will of the government, 
for producing statutes, policy, and appropria¬ 
tions. 

Fourth, more focused and initiating, is the 
executivi' for exaniph', the President of the 
Fniled States or th(‘ presid»'nt and cabinet in 
other s\ stems, i*v(‘u the Soviet sxstem. It is 
partly legislative, parth' enforcing and fulfilling, 
and piirtly rc'sponsihle for the making of foreign 
Ijoliey and the exi'reisi' of a general leadership 
in government and in the nation. 

Fifth, then* are the earei r officials assisting 
th(' cxc'culivc* and, indirc'clly, the legislaturc*-” 
unforlunalely misuamccl the “bureaucracy.** 
'Fhey are' almost e'utircly e-onec‘r!U‘d with densely 
exe'cuting the will of the* otlier eleine.*nts in the 
formation ol policy. 

At the ape‘X e>f the* le ade'jshi]^ ol lhe*se mil- 
lieais of pe'ople is the executive. \e)W, it is 
ne'cessaiN' to appre'ciate* that in a dc*moeraey 
le'ade'ishiji is ne)t lodge’el at the ve*ry top hwe*! 
with a gulf be'twe'cn it and the* inasse's e)f the* 
pe'ople. In a deinoe racy ihe'ie* are* le*\e*ls of 
le*adership le*adiug up to or de)wn lre>m that 
top le'adership: there* is a le*adership in the 
nation, in the* state s, in the eilie-s, in the* eoun- 
tic‘S, the*re is le'adershij) in the* ]ireeine’ts, and 
so forth—anel this le*adership ’s alse) linke.‘d 
with the* leaele-rship of the |U'es.sure gre)nps. 

Quai.itils e)E A (aK)n la:\ni n. What einalilies 
shoulel tile* men who man the go\('rnme*nt in 
]iositions ol leade’iship posse-ss? Ilow' sh.oiild 
tluA be' jiidgc'd for their leade-rship? Are the*re* 
some* ge*neral ejualitic's which are* ap|ilieabl(* in 
e'\e*ry positieai of le-adeTship, ap]ilie*able* to the* 
spe'cifie instances when the* dutie*s, rc*sponsi- 
bility, anel eircumstanec-s eif c'ac*h ]^laee arc* 
take n iiite) aece)unty W'e be*lieve* that thc're* arc* 
such ejiialitie's which can be* l('arne*d fre>m a 
careiul ineluetiem of the histe)ric’al record ejf 
leade rs ewer the* centuries and in many eemn- 
trie*s. 

I he* fpialitic's we eiow' set down may be used 
as a cheek list for all lexels of Ic'adership in 
actif)!); the serviec*s we expect a lc*adc‘r to 
render are* thosc^ ai)pre)priatc' at his particular 
lex el. The unive-rsally desirable qualitk*s an* 
consciousness, cohc'rc*nce, constancy, conviction. 


creativc*nc^s.s, conscicntiousiu'ss, courage, capti¬ 
vation, and cleverness. A word or two on each 
of tht*se is needed for c larification. 

(1) Consciotisness: this mc'ans that the lewder 
has a grasp of the facts, the knowle'dge, n*- 
quirc'd fi^r the cemdnet of his e>ffic‘e. It may be 
that his e)ffice re^ciiiirc'S a cemiplic atcxl sc*n('s ol 
thc*orie's e)r spe'cialisms that ne> single man could 
mastc'i*. \W de) not e*xpc*et a le*ader to know 
everything, but we must i*xpect him to have* 
snffiei(*nt knowle*dge and iinde'rstanding to know 
when he nc*c'ds expc*rt advice and the kind ol 
expert adxiee he* needs, and wt* must (*xpc*ct 
him to have a sufficient eompiv]ic*nsion to c*hal- 
Icnge the* c'xpc*rts by asking thc*m cpii*stions, 
criticizing th(*ir assumptions, and ccaripariug the 
ad\'ic*t* give'll by dilFc'ient i'xpc*rts. 

(2) CoJicrcnrr: it is not suffic‘i<*nt for a 
leadi'r to have* knowle'dge*; it is esse’utial that 
he should be able* to rc'Iate du* bianc lies of 
know'h'clge nc'cc'ssary in his station, h'oi c‘x- 
amph*, the* occasion may n‘t|uin* not only that 
th(*re be a balanced budgc't, but that the biidg- 
<*t })c* at a l(*\i*l that pc'rmits tin* earrxiug out 
of functions like military prc'paration, assistance* 
to t'chic'ation, ivorgan i/at ion of the* ec'onomy. 
'File* itc'ins just ine‘nljoue*d must all be* eohi*re*ntly 
re'latc'cl and addrc'ssed te) the problc'ins in- 
\e)lve*el. 'Fhc're* ought Ir) be* in le*ade*rship no 
clash in the*se*, ec’rtaiuly no eleslmetixe clash. 

(3) Coustaucfj: the mood of the man in the 
.stre*e*l and of the* groups to which he* bedongs is 
a lliieluating one*; it liue tuate'S be*tw(*(*n e*nthusi- 
asni and ajiathy. h'rom the* leader we (*xp<*et a 
ceMislaney of mood tlial he* will always be* on 
the spot when reepiirc'il and that he* will alwaxs 
be able to aeldre*ss his rninel c‘e|uably tei the 
problems that have* ai ise'ii. 

(4) ConvirtUm: by this we* me*an that the 
leaele*r has idc*as, imagination, polieie*s, ])rinei- 
ple*s; he has a peisitixe, eeinstruetive* patf(*rn eif 
a good seiciety in his minel, he*ld with force* anel 
pursiic'd with persistenc e*. 

(5) Creativenrss: this is alhed to convic tion; 
we me*an the* ability of a leade*r to invent and 
apply his policy to the circumstances of the 
time, to make his conxietions concrete*, to 
imagine* far beyond the* pre*se*nl day so that 
his knoxvlc'dge and his e-onstaney and his co¬ 
herence and his conviction may be applied to 
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many circumstances that have not yet occairrcd 
but have to be foreseen and predicted. 

(6) Consrirnfiottstwss: by tin's we mean that 
the leader has taken iij)on liimself, taken upon 
liis conscience', ri*sponsil)ility for the; (pialities 
already mentioned and the others that are still 
to be listeil. I’here an* two kinds of con- 
seientiousness, (‘vidently: thcTe is the one that 
impels the header to take the' initiative and to 
watch ean'fnily and solieitemsly the march of 
tlui i)lans that he has put in train; there is 
another kind of eonseientiousness, not so reli¬ 
able, which is content to deli*Kale work rather 
easily and to be pre])ared to take the blame if 
things go W'rong. 

(7) Courafitr. the leader is constantly facing 
p(*ople and situations in which Ik* must say 
things, do things, refuse favors, give punish¬ 
ments, and deny rew'ards, and this may well go 
against his own feelings. And in doing these 
things necessary for a proper solution of the 
governmental probl(*ins involved, Ik* may make 
enemies and sulfer from all kinds of misfortune. 
Hut the leader, by the nature of leadership, 
must take these risks and not succumb to his 


feelings. He might have all the other qualities, 
and yet they would be wasted without courage. 

(8) Captivation: a leader can all the better 
carry out obligations if he has the cpiality 
called “charm,” or the power to captivate 
l)eople, and the means of oratory, appearance, 
gesture, to do this. 

(H) Cleverness: he needs a knowledge of 
procedure, men’s characters, tlic price of men’s 
votes, etc.; he needs rt'soureefulness and a 
sense of timing in order to siiiTnoiint difficulties. 
It is an essential part of leadership without 
w'hich the other (pialitii'S mentioned might well 
fail, if not altogether, then in part. 

When the student is ri*ading the ensuing 
chapters of tin's book, but even more when he 
is watching political acti\ities from day to day 
and above all when he is participating in the 
election of h'aders, l(‘t him remember these 
ipialilies of leadersinp. Let him ask of candi¬ 
dates wh(*ther the\^ measure up to all of this 
list or only some of the itc'ins, and let him 
decide W'hich in this list are most im])ortant for 
the partic‘ular job for which tht* election is 
being held. 



A m;in who hath not much int'ditaU'd upon (Jod, tiu' human iniiicl 
and tin* summuni hoiiurn, may possibly make a tlirivin.u (‘arthwonn, 
but will most indubitaldy make a sorry patriot and a sorry sta(t*sman. 

—Bisiun* HKiiKraa.Y 















CHAPTER 2 


The British People, 
Environment, and Culture 


An Instructive Example 

Britain has contributed many gifts to the 
world’s civilization. The greatest of these, per¬ 
haps, is democratic institutions. Britain is 
known as the Mother of Parliaments. This is 
because in the Western world, since the down¬ 
fall of Rome, she was the first to reinvent a 
workable parliament, an assembly of elected 
representatives of the people with the author¬ 
ity to resolve social and economic problems by 
free debate leading to the making of law. She 
substituted a civil vote for civil war. 

To achieve this substitution many leaders 
and common men over many generations un¬ 
derwent tremendous effoils and self-sacrifice, 
death on the field of battle, torture, exile, 
and imprisonment. Since then, America, France, 
Germany, the various nations of the Common¬ 
wealth—the list of countries in all quarters of 
the globe stretches out almost interminably— 
have learned from the Mother of Parliaments. 
They, too, have followed tin? way of free self- 
government by means of a free legislature and 
a responsible executive animated by and 
under the impulse of freely contending political 
parties. 


This is not all. Britain’s parliamentary system 
and mores have been utilized to resolve social 
conflicts. The most serious of these in the 
Western world of the nineteenth century arose 
out of economic inequality and struggles be¬ 
tween classes based on this. Such ineciualily 
has been greater in Britain than in the fortu¬ 
nate United States. The land is without 
America’s abundant resources, so the stiTigglc 
was harsher. Tt was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment, therefore, to use the peaceful method of 
democratic elections and parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure to remedy the social faults and natural 
poverty, to raise the standard of living, and to 
multiply economic and educational opportu¬ 
nities. This has led to the democratically cre¬ 
ated and democratically controlled "welfare 
state.”‘ 

Other nations now do these things also. But 
Britain was the inventor. Her influence on the 
United States was particularly great, since the 
American colonics were first peopled by Britain 
and the law of Britain was the law of America 
until 1776. But laws are the offspring of people, 

^ Incidentally, this term is an American idiom, de¬ 
rived from the German. 
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religion, historic past, way of life, and language. 
These, also, America and Britain had, and in 
many ^^'ays still ha\'c, in common. And they 
are partners in world politics. Therefore British 
experience in government and its present prob¬ 
lems and methods of government arc of su¬ 
preme importance to Americans. 

A Summary Prospectus of 
British Government 

A very brief ske tch of the main features of 
British government is presented here. The stu¬ 
dent is advised to reread this from time to time 
to recov(*r foens. 

Britain is a unifanj state, not a federal one 
like the United States. Britain, the United 
Kingdom, consists of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland.- 'khis is the motherland 
f)f th(‘ Cornmonwivdth, the system of govern¬ 
ment that c‘xtends to many dominions and 
colonics linked in various degrees of free as¬ 
sociation or dependency. 

Its const it ttf ion, the fundamental law that 
donates and limits authority to govern, is un¬ 
written, of relative* antiquity, and under con¬ 
tinuous evolution. 

Powers are not separated, hut fused. This 
means that, unlike the United States, the 
l)owers of go\’emment, especially the exeeuti\'e 
and the* legislative powers, are fiot separated. 
Parliament, the legislature, is legally and po¬ 
litically the sovereign and is master of the 
Cabinet, the execaitive, which is its offspring. 
The Crown reigns but does not rule; that is, it 
makes no personal govenimcMital decisions. 

Parliament is bicameral, consisting of the* 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
The House of Commons is the popular, or 
lower, assembly. Its membership is supplied by 
elections in which free political parties present 
tlic electorate with alternatives of policy (as 
firm commilments) and representative mi*n 
and women. The electorate is founded on uni¬ 
versal franchise. The House of Lords is the 

^ The author uses the words “Briti.sh” and 
“Britain” whore England, Scotland, Wales, and 
.Northern Ireland together arc ccjnspicuous as one 
governmental or cultural unit, and “England” 
where the contribution or characteristic is more 
clearly limited. 


upper house; it is almost totally hereditary and 
now has little power. The Commons has a five- 
year legal tenure but can be dissolved for new 
elections at any time at the rct]iic.st of the 
Prime Minister wdth the? royal consent. 

The sovereignty of Parliament is cmc of the 
fundamental principles of the iinwTittcn con¬ 
stitution. It means that Parliament has un¬ 
limited pow-cr in lh(^ legislative and the e.xeeii- 
tive realm.s and that there is no institution, 
such as the judiciary in the' United States, 
that c*an dechire its acts unconstitutional. To 
the ancient and pertiiu'nt qu(*stion, “Who will 
lx* custodian of the custodian?’* the British 
constitution answers, “Parlianumt only.” No 
Parliament can bind its suee(vs.sor; the snec'es- 
sor can do what it likes w'ith previoiis laws 
and policies. 

The Cabinet is an inner nueii*us of ministers 
headed hy the Prime Minister. It iiiulertakc?s 
fii*m li'ath'iship of the administration and Par- 
liamcMit. Its mcmibers must he ehicdly from the 
House of Commons, although some are from 
the House of Lords. The C'abinet is composed 
only of the leaders of the majority party. It 
has not, like the Presidtrnl of the United Slates, 
a fixed term of office. Its tenure is strictly 
depen<lent on its retention of llie eonficlenee of 
the Commons. Whenever this is lost, it must 
resign. 

Her Majestys Opposition is the second 
fundamental principle or, as the plirasc cus¬ 
tomarily goes, the second convention of the 
unwritten constitution. The opposition is the? 
second largest i)aity. It is strengthened by the 
laws and customs of Parliament and the mores 
of democratic reciprocity. Its leaders are the 
alternate C:al>inet, t?ver watchful, ever chal¬ 
lenging. 

The Crown has only titular, not political 
powers. It is the dignified .symbol of majesty, 
sovereignty, and natiomil unity, just like the 
flag, the Union Jack; but the ministers rule. 

The civil service consists of about 600,000 
career officials who administer the laws and 
implement parliamentary executive policies. 
With their e.\pert knowledge they also help in 
law and policy formulation. Entrance to the 
civil sei-viee is by open, comiietitive examina¬ 
tions conducted by the nonpolitical Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission. Officials are under the obliga- 
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tion to serve ministers of the party in power 
with loyalty, constructive impartiality, and per¬ 
sonal anonymity. 

Local government is to a great extent de¬ 
centralized, with considerable power in the 
hands of locally elected councilors. 

The jiidicianj is appointed by the C^abinet. 
There an? no elected judges. The judges are 
independent and impartial in deciding cases 
between plaintiffs and the Government. They 
cannot be removcxl cxcc*pt by a resolution (an 
“address”) by both houses of Parliamc'iit. Over 
the centuries the common law, embodying 
British civil rights and constitutional liberties, 
has evolved from judicial decisions and has 
been carried to Amc*rica and the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Habeas corpus is the fundamental civil right. 
The countries that havti it (the United States 
is one) are most likely to remain free; those 
without it (the U.S.S.R. is one) have a dubious 
freedom. The writ of habeas corpus is a written 
order by a judge, directing that tlic custodian 
of a detained person release him immediately 
so that he may appear in court and claim his 
freedom. This writ is the essential guarantee of 
the freedom of opposition to any government, 
that is, of the freedom of the political minority 
from oppressiijn by the political majority. To¬ 
gether with the immunity of members of Parlia¬ 
ment from arrest for legislative activities, it 
confirms the fundamental British tradition of 
minority rights. 

Though Britain has no formal separation of 
powers, the judiciary is regarded as an au¬ 
thority independent of the legislature and the 
executive. The independence of the judiciary 
is one example of a constitutional principle 
d(.*vtdopcd in the common law. 

The rule of law is a brief statement of the 
fundamental principles of submission to the 
law. According to A. V. Dicey’s classic formu¬ 
lation, it consists of three principles: (1) Law 
as made by Parliament has absolute supremacy 
over the wide discretionary power of govern¬ 
ment over all men and women, (2) There is 
equality before the law, and all classes are 
equally subject to the ordinary law of the land 
administered by the ordinary law courts. Offi¬ 
cials are subject to the same courts and pro¬ 
cedure as ordinaiy citizens. (3) The constitu¬ 


tion is the consequence, not the source, of the 
rights of individuals. The law courts define 
these rights on the basis either of custom or of 
statutes passed by Parliament. 

The welfare state has developed because 
the British people have agreed that all should 
have certain minimum standards of economic 
and social well-being. The basis of British gov¬ 
ernment is private property and private enter¬ 
prise; however, the government regulates many 
aspects of industry, commerce, and agricul¬ 
ture. It helps them to raise their productivity 
per man-hour. Tt supplies substantial social 
services and social security. It has nationalized, 
so that it owns and manages, the coal, gas, 
electric, railroad, and communications indus¬ 
tries (but not the press), the civil air services, 
the Bank of England. It has also nationalized 
the health services, so that all arc assured of 
j)ersonal medical service of every kind with¬ 
out charge, and drugs and appliances at a 
nominal fee. Britain is at the same time a 
liberal democracy and a social welfare state, 
with a considenablc degree of democratic 
economic planning. 

People^ Environment, and Culture 

A nation’s spirit and its institutions of govern¬ 
ment are conditionc'd by its geography, its re¬ 
sources, and its culture. Geography and natural 
resources arc almost unchangeable conditioners 
of man’s will. Culture involves mind, tastes, 
and manners in personal and social life, and 
these are much freer constituents of human 
wants and power. The factors we have men¬ 
tioned help to make the nation itself. What is 
the nation? It is a state of mind, which makes 
of the millions of diverse souls a unity of 
spirit, of outlook, and of public aims. Britain is 
a highly mature nation, with very considerable 
unity of mind on public affairs. Most other 
nations are not so fully developed in their 
unity. The United States is still young and 
covers a tremendous area, with diverse regions, 
interests, and ethnic groups. Its people arc not 
yet as inwardly and spiritually united as the 
British. Nor are the French and Germans, 
although for different reasons. Nation and state 
develop in common and reciprocally stimulate 
each other’s development. The nation, a spiritual 
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unity marked by a patriotic sense of duty to 
the whole, as it grows, gives birth to govern¬ 
mental struetiire and authority. But once gov¬ 
ernment starts to function, the men who lead 
it and the service it renders to its citi/ens con¬ 
duce to knit all people together, to unify them 
further as a nation. 

We must examine the iiatiin' of these environ¬ 
mental and eultural factors and the influence 
they have on the British systt'in of govern¬ 
ment. 1’he outstanding (ealurcs we shall con¬ 
sider are these: 

(1) Britain is small, insular, and ver\' densely 
settled. 

(2) Its people arc homogeneous, energetie, 

A SMALL ISLAND: SIZE 

Britain is made up of one island and the 
northern part of another, Ireland, some thirty 
miles distant at the iu*arest point. The elost'st 
point to the European coast is at Dover, sep¬ 
arat'd from Calais by twenty-two miles of Eng¬ 
lish Channel. Britain is very small compared 
with some other stat<‘s-less than 100,000 scpiarc* 
miles in area, of which only some 50,000 ar<* 
English. It is only about two-fifths the size of 
Eranee, less than one-thirtieth the size of the 
linit(‘d States, and about oiu'-thirtieth the si/.e 
of the U.S.S.B. west of the Urals. 

Good government—that is, appropriate' ac*- 
tion undc'i taken to solve iinpos(*d probh'ms- is 
made ('asier by the closeness of the governing 
bodies to the pcoplcj and the natural facts 
that recpiirc attention. Thi* frontiers of Britain 
Wf're never impossibly or insupportably distant 
in relation to the I'liergy and the facility of 
('ommunicutions available to the center—in Lon¬ 
don, or earlier in Winchester. C'ommunieations 
improved, first with the building of roads (the 
model provich'd by the Homan occupiers), and 
enabled the aims of tht^ kings to be fnlfilh'd 
through th(^ “King’s Highway” and the “King’s 
Peace,” a basic instrument of government. 

The size of an area to be governed is a mat¬ 
ter of choice. One temptation of leaders and 
their people is to march on and on, as the 
United State.s and Russia did, until they 
reach frontiers that can stop potential enemies. 
The English reached the sea north, .south, cast, 


and iint'xeitable. Its n ligious tradition is t.'hris- 
tian, moderate, and peaceable. 

(3) It has intimate inliTiial communications. 
Its press is free anil e\tensi\ e. 

(4) It is poor in ixononiie resources, de¬ 
pending for its wealth on exports and human 
skills. Its people still experieiu'c ineipialilies 
and eoiifliels of interest. 

(5) Family ties are ri’latively loost*. The 
educational s\slem is of high ipiality, though 
there are still .serious ineijiialilies. 

(6) Britain’s strength against foreign powers 
has been based on a keen si'use of nationality, 
sea and air power, a balanie-of-power policy, 
and allii'S. 

AND ITS C()NSEQUENC:ES 

and west to llie open Atlantic. 4’Iiey also 
masliTcd all of Iri'laiid and llie iiorlli and 
west of France lor long periods. 

It takes less than Iwi'lve hoiirs by train, 
plane, or motor transport to reach every periph¬ 
ery of Britain from the ((‘Uter of England. It is 
possible to obtain in a short time a firstliand 
pielnre of tlu* situation in the provinei'S. 
either by dispatching inipiirers from London or 
by reeeixiiig deputations frian the loealitii'S to 
Westminster (the seat of Parliament) or Whiti'- 
hall (till* offices of tlu‘ Prime MinisliT, Jiis 
iiiinisti'rs, and the public siTviees) in London. 

Exi-ept in the ontl\ing parts of Scotland (the' 
Highlands and the islands) and large areas of 
Wales, the nation is densely populated; it has 
550 piTsons per sipiare mile. (a)mpaiTd with 
the Ihiited States or Soviet Russia, or even 
France, it is praetiially one l;ig city inter¬ 
spersed with only oeeasioieil grasslands and 
erop-bearing opiMi land. Only about 1 million 
workiTS are engaged in agrienllnre with their 
families about 3 million people; and 50 million 
live, in towns. Few live in ]daces with less than 
15,000 population; more than half live in towns 
of over 50,000. 

This densely populated ari'a allows for the 
.swiftest dissemination of the facts of public 
life, their discussion, and the resulting foiTnation 
of public opinion. All can read the London 
newspapers tlu; same day they arc* published. 
From about the year 1100, the King’s Council 
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sent out judges throughout England to moder¬ 
ate the divisive rule of feudal lords. From 
1295, Parliament in London began to link the 
people everywhere to the center. The communi¬ 
cations network was never cut as, for example, 
it was in vast Russia, or considerably stultified 
as it is even today, by the plains and deserts 
that lie between tlic cast and west coasts of 
the United States. 

Some Governmental Consequences 

First, federalism is not called for (though 
Northern Ireland needs substantial self- 
government). It is possible to govern well, with 
efficiency and liberality, by means of a unitary 
state with simple local self-govemmcnt. Both 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
even Germany, have needed a federal ar¬ 
rangement, with an extra tier of governments 
posited between the national capital and the 
local units. Second, British political parties are 
well knit because they have a comparatively 
small area to organize. In the U.S.S.R. even 
the Communist party finds it difficult to enroll 
rural members. Tn the United States the po¬ 
litical parties arc far less coherent than in 
Britain because they try to get at least some 
union between the various interests, regional 
and sectional, that exist over enormous ranges 


of territory. It is not possible in Britain, as it is 
in the United States, to say different things 
about the same problem in different parts of 
the nation during and between campaigns, nor 
is it ncccssaiy to “straddle’’ in writing political 
platforms. Third, a British member of Parlia¬ 
ment may credibly be regarded as a member 
for the whole nation, and not as a delegate for 
the interests of his own locality, since the 
localities are all so closely interlocked. 

Two things must be added to this account of 
the possibilities inherent in the factor of size. 
For about seven hundred years a central au¬ 
thority in the form of a Parliament has almost 
uninterruptedly debated the highest public pol¬ 
icies. From the beginning the local communities 
knew something of the issues before their 
representatives went to London, and they 
learned the full story (as Cardinal Wolsey 
complained!) when these men returned home. 

London was an irresistible magnet: it con¬ 
tained the political capital, the splendid pal¬ 
aces, the “cloud-capped towers.” It became the 
art and cultural center, soon containing about 
one-fifth the population of the whole country. 

These factors—small size, dense population, a 
long history of integration, a seven-cen tiny-old 
representative assembly, a capital—have shaped 
this nation. They have produced a flexibility 
that has been able to avoid explosive change. 


A HOMOGENEOUS POPULATION 


Many ethnic groups combined to make the 
British composite. The first Britons were Celts 
from the Mediterranean, imaginative, alert, 
emotional. For about four hundred years, to the 
fifth centuiy, the Romans controlled England 
and southern Scotland. Although in number 
they were few, they left roads, place names, 
and some ruins, and a tradition of civic pride 
and authority. From the fifth to the tenth cen¬ 
tury, the Angles (whence English), Saxons, 
Jutes, and Danes, so-called Nordics, invaded 
the island in successive waves from the coasts 
of Germany and Scandinavia. They drove the 
Celts to the fringes, to Wales and Ireland and 
parts of Scotland, isolating them from the mix¬ 
ture of their blood by intermarriage. In 1066 
a French invasion was successful under the 


Duke of NoiTnandy, William the Conqueror. 
French became the official language, to be 
swamped after a time by Anglo-Saxon, but 
leaving its pennanent traces in anglicized 
French words. Under his fonii of feudal loyal¬ 
ties, William the (Conqueror gave the country 
a marked degree of centralized order and 
law and economic improvement. 

Wales, the home of a Celtic people, was 
brought into union with England by Henry VII 
(1485-1509) after centuries of war. Its govern¬ 
ment and laws were assimilated by the Act of 
Union of 1536 and by another act dealing with 
its organization in 1542. After more centuries of 
war, Scotland was joined with England in 1707 
by statute, although her own ruling dynasty 
had already merged with the English one in 
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1603 when James VI of Scotland, a Stuart, 
became James T of England. In 1800, an Act of 
Union brought Ireland into the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. The national¬ 
ist feelings'* of Wales and Scotland have been 
appeased by grants of substantial self- 
government; those of Catholic southern Ireland 
could be appeased only by indept*ndence, 
\vhii?h came in 1922. 

The blood strains of the British people are 
thoroughly mixed. There are no large and 
localized groups of Jews or Negroes or national 
groups as in the United States and Russia. It 
is not necessary, as in those two countries, to 
allow for ethnic dinerences on the electoral 
tickets. A trickle of welcome immigrants has 
been easily assimilated. Hence, British unity is 
not riven by racial and religious discrimination, 
two causes of angry conllict in other countries. 
Recent arrivals of Negroes from the Britisli 
West Indies, freely admitted as Ihitish citi¬ 
zens, have occasionally aroused local feeling and 
riots, bill lh(' law has very severely disciplined 
the partitas, whether white or colored. 

'Flic climate is changeable and damp, with 
the teintHM'ature varying about ten di'grees 
from fifty-five degrei?s h'ahrciiheit. 'Fhus, it is 
energizing and stimulating. It does not destroy 
communications for eight months during tlie 
year, as in Russia, nor is it so bright as to induce 
a Mediterranean exuberance. 

Heligion: A Christian People 

Government is a grim business, for it at¬ 
tempts to mitigate and limit the cruelty of tin? 
raw conflicts of human nature. Human r(‘- 
straint must, in the end, stem from a personal 
conviction of right and wrong. In th(‘ British 
people the Christian religion is a powcaful 
inolder of this conviction, it sets down com¬ 
mandments and ethics which say that the 
dignity of man shall comt* first, regardless of 
the end desir(*d. This is not to suggest that the 
people is free of murdcMcrs, robbers, cheats, 
the uncharitable, and the undiitifiil. 

English civilization, and with it government 
began to be ihristianized when the mission of 

“ See Rffwit, Royal Comrnis.sion on Scottish 
Affairs, I952'5 f, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Augustine, st'iit by Pope Gregory 1, landed in 
Kent in the year 597. Since then, great church¬ 
men, through doctrine, through learning, 
through piety, and through administrative' 
ability as royal officials, have influenced the 
people and the kings and (|ueens. As owners 
of substantial estates, as feudal lords, they were 
members, oftt'ii ruling members, of kings* coun¬ 
cils and soiiu'times their chief ministers— 
Thomas i\ Becket, Stephen Langton, (Cardinal 
Wolsey. Furthermore, embattled (as Ghurch 
tradition required) against the ilomination of 
the C-rown, the clergy were ofti'u Iead«*rs in 
the ranks who fought for English imlitical lib¬ 
erty. John of Salisbury (1120-80), secretary to 
two archbishops of Ganlerl)ury, made a world- 
famous and classic plea for the supi*riority of 
the spiritual over the temporal power in his 
book. The Stntrsman. 'Fhe quasi-democratic 
<*oiincils of the Churc-h were models for civil 
political organization in England. In 1611, the 
King James Translation of the Bible W'as pub¬ 
lished; it w as to become a continuing source of 
cultural unity. 

Yet religious differences were for centuries, 
at least from the Reformation on, a cause of 
savage social conflict and veh(*m(*nt debate. 
The conflicts among Roman Catholics, the 
Anglican churchmim who look their place, and 
the various Nc^nconforinist sects, above all those 
with a j)uritan, ascetic temper, found abate¬ 
ment in tlu* cighU‘enth century. Today each 
sect goes its own way in doctrine and worship, 
but all participate in practical cverday political 
ai.tivily and encourage th(‘ir congregants to do 
the same. 

C^nuiuai AND Sta ff.. The C:hurch of England, 
established in the n'ign of Ihmry VIH, is the 
official church. Its sacraments sanctify the m w 
king or c|uecn in the most .solemn rites of tlu' 
corfination cerc'rnony, the esscnci? of whose 
message is duty iindei the ethics of the 
Scriptures. Tin* archbishops of ('.mlerbury and 
York and twenty-four bishops sit in the House 
of Lords. 'Fhey attend the opiMiing of Parlia¬ 
ment to say the prayers. Thci Crow'ii api)oints 
the high(‘st clergy on th(' atlvice of the Prime 
Minister. Parliament lias established the 
C^hurch’s cr(HHl which may l>e changed by it 
alone, but, of course, it lisli*ns to the recom- 
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mendulions of the Convocation of the Church. 
In the sevenIccnth century those who strove to 
support the authority of the king by pleading 
that he received it by “divine right/* as a 
father has autliority over his family, used the 
slogan, “no bishop, no king.** They meant that 
if religion were destroyed, political authority 
would fall.* 

In Scotland the Presbyterian C^hiirch, repre¬ 
senting a sinewy Calvinism, was preserved in 
a fundamental provision of the Act of Union of 
1707. Irc'land, deeply Catholic, could not be 
accommodated by the ICnglish, who were afraid 
of the religion and its connection with France, 
Spain, and Rome. The proximity of this (Celtic 
land to Fngland*s vulneralde coasts led to 
centuries of blo«)dy repression. In 1022 southem 
Ireland b<x.anie a free state, outside even the 
Oath of Allegiance. Northern Ireland is mainly 
Protestant, and remains, with a degree of 
autonomy, united with England. 

Britain lias not recently suffered from a 
political-religious upheaval like tlie Dreyfus 
Case in France.Its government has not been 
weakened as was that of France in the decade 
after 1875, when many Catholics were per¬ 
suaded to boycott elections to the Republic’s 
Parliament. Tlu*re is no religious cleavage be¬ 
tween British labor unions as there is in Ger¬ 
many and France. No disabilities in politics 
attend membership of the various denomina¬ 
tions. A Jew has been Prime Minister (Dis¬ 
raeli), another Viceroy of India (Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs, Marquis of Reading), Members of the 
(Church of England and Nonconformists have 
been Prime MiiiisU’rs. The Act of Settlement of 
1701, howewer, rccpiiri'S that only a Protestant 
can accede to the throne. 

The Church of England is more inclined to 
conservatism politically than arc the Noncon¬ 


formists. It still speaks up stoutly for a highly 
moral foreign policy. The Church has fostered 
the people’s education through its day schools, 
Sunday schools, and the Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Christian Knowledge. It secured the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1820. It assisted 
prison reform, factory legislation, and other 
reforms. It has had its own Christian Socialist 
upsurge and worker’s education movement. 

The “Nonconformist conscience” is an ex¬ 
ceedingly well-known British political phenom¬ 
enon, as pertinacious as the “New England 
conscience.” Nonconformists have always been 
more inclined than members of the Church of 
England to the Liberal parly, and more re¬ 
cently to the Labour party, and to social pro¬ 
test, support of social w(‘lfaro and equality, 
and the liberty of the individual. They arc 
severely ethical, pacifist indeed, in foreign and 
colonial policy. Nonconformists have led the 
movement for the League of Nations, the 
United Nations, and disarmament, and they 
intervened sharply to condemn the use of 
forc*e in the Suez affair. Many Labour-party 
leaders are prominent Nonconformists. 

During the reign of C’harles 11, the civil war 
was in large part a religious war, with the 
Church of England and Roman (’atholics on 
one side and Puritans and Presbyterians on the 
other. Belief in the supremacy of private con¬ 
science in matters of religious faith led to 
doctrines of freedom of worshiji, toleration, 
and democratic government, such as those 
enunciated by John Milton and John Locke. 
As Neville Figgis has said: “Political liberty is 
the residuary legatee of ccclesiasticid animos¬ 
ities”; for a man’s personality is of one piece 
and the “religious” dominates it. 

Thus, in religion Great Britain is moderate 
and peaceable. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


The Press 

Since the seventeenth century, the press has 
been increasingly the two-way communication 
awakening medium between the governors and 

* Britain: Official Handbook^ 1958, gives these 
figures for the various churches, in thousands: 
Church of England, 3,800; Roman Catholic. 
4,500; Presbyterian, over 1,500; Methodist, over 


the governed in England. (To her political loss 
Russia, at this date, had hardly any printed 
material at alll) 


1,000; Baptist, 335; Congregationalist, 340; Jewish, 
400. 

® Nations can change. France has had four Jews 
as Prime Minister: Leon Garnbetta, Leon Blum, 
Rene Mayer, Pierre Mcnd^s-Francc. 
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The first great blast of the trumpets against a 
fettered press'* came from John Milton, the 
aiitlior of one of the world’s most sublime 
poems. Paradise Lost, wlio was Latin (or for¬ 
eign) Secretary to the ("oiincil of Stat<^ under 
Oliver Cromwell. In his Areopa^itira . . . for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Print inf*, issued in 
November, 1644, he challenged not a king, but 
Parlianieiit itself for its ordinance requiring 
printed matter to be licensiul before publica¬ 
tion. He gave censorship its spiritual deathblow. 

Thoiijijh all the winds of doetriiK* wt're let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth bo in the* field, we 
do inj;lorionsIy, by lieensin^ ami prohibiting, to 
misdoubt her strength. L(‘t her and Falsehood 
grapple; who (‘ver kru'w 'I'nith put to the worse 
in a free and open c‘neoimter? 

Failure to r(‘ucw the Licensing Act in 1695 
left publication free of government license. 
The only restraints henceforth were pro\'id(‘d 
})y laws ctnieerning libel, blasphemy, sedition, 
and obscenity. 

A giH'at popular press grew with the d(*velop- 
ment of a mass electorate. In the I'igliteenth 
century laxevs were levic'cl on newspapers; in 
l(S61 th(‘se “taxc‘s on knowledge'” wiTe' repealed. 

Today there are about 112 geiH*ral nt'ws- 
papers and 18 .special dailies in London and 
the provinces. Tht'ir total circulation is nearb' 
30 million. In addition thc're are 11 Sunday 
newspapers whose circulation is also about 30 
million. Rc'sides this mass .service to the people 
in the mornings, evenings, and on wc'ekends, 
there are numerous wc'ekly periodicals, of 
which some 30 are politically oriented. Among 
the latter then' are six known throughout the 
world: The Kronomist, New Stateswan and 
Nation, Sptxtator, Time and Tide, Tribune, 
and Truth. 

Newspapers art' private jiroperty, as in all 
democratic countries.^ (In Soviet Russia, the 
government or the (Communist party or social 
and professional groups submissive to them 
own or dominate all communications media.) 

^ The first English newspaper, a weekly, com¬ 
menced publication in May, 1622, in London. It 
was preceded, from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, by privately supported newsletters. 

The Timex and the Manchester Guardian arc 
each organized as a trust that acts as a buffer 
between owners and editors. 


Advertising rexeniu' ofFs(‘ts the immense costs.'* 
Nt'w.spapt'is are private property iit'rforming a 
public .service. Yet the Ho>al Cannmission on 
the Press, which was set up prt'eist'b' to find 
fault with the rendering of this service, gave 
the press not only an almost fiawh'ss bill but a 
distinctly affirmative answi'r to its own criteria. 
These were: 

... to report fairly, accurately, and objectively 
local and or national and/or international news 
aecording to its particuhir fielil; to provide*, W'heii 
necess.iry, fair, aeeiirale, and obieelivc back¬ 
ground infoniiati«)n to enable the public to un¬ 
derstand news items; to eoiiiment upon important 
subjects; to diagnose, expri'ss, and lead public 
opinion and to give expression to this in the 
form of h'tters to the editor; anil to fiirlhei any 
IHjlitieal opinions it may hold.'* 

The high (piality papc'rs havi' ii substantial 
circulation: in 1958 The Tintcs h;id 248,500; 
the Manchester Guardian, 179,000; the Daily 
Telef*raph. l.i million. The Times has a con- 
scivativo slant and is cpiasi-offieial. 

The total eiretdation of the (a)ns(*rvative 
papc*rs, tlu' Daily Te1ef*raph, Daily Express, 
Daily Mail, and Daily SAr/eh, rc'aehed in 1958 
over 8.2 million. The IJberal News Chronicle 
and Manchester Guardian total nearly 1.5 mil¬ 
lion. The Labour Daily Herald and Daily Mir¬ 
ror total over 6.5 million, to whii h ought to Im* 
added the circulation of tiu* Sunday Pictorial, 
nearly 5.5 million. Tliere is a Conservative? pn*- 
pondennue, but Labour is well repre.sented. 
The political attitudes of the ])ress an* con¬ 
tinued, of course, during ideetions. 

Fweryone, throughout towii and eonntry, is 
simultani'ously offered the choice of the nine; 
big rival dailies, on tbe day t)l publication ;md 
at a trifling cost, 'rhus, there is ;i dost* common 

Newsp.iprrs ;in* extrcinrly expensive to establish 
and maintain. When new.spapers f.iil, they are not 
usually replaced by new one.s. 't he owneos of tIu' 
larger papers l)uy up we.ik ones .md make them 
into chains across the couiory. Some of these 
chains are owned hy men wlm h.ive been made 
pecr.s (Lords Kemslcy, Br.i ver brook, Rotlierrnere) 
and are often called “press lords.” Hut not loo 
much need he inatle of this, for they arc com¬ 
moners who have made good in their particuhir 
line of business; their titles are not a sign of 
hc^reditary infliierire. 3'he judgment quoted from 
the Royal Commission on the Press stands good. 

^Report, June, tOiO, Cmd. 7700, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 
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focus for all minds on the same subjects at the 
same time. 

The effect of a country s size and the influ¬ 
ence of the center upon the whole national 
community may be represented by these fig¬ 
ures: the average daily circulation of a British 
newspaper is 254,000. In the United States it 
is less than 25,000, that is, less than one-tenth, 
because so many small newspapers are pub¬ 
lished in the scattered and isolated localities. 
Their interests are predominantly local and 
leave little room for adequate national and 
world coverage. 

It is an English maxim that publicity is the 
antiseptic of democracy. 

In 1953 the publishers, editors, and journal¬ 
ists set up a Press Council as an instrument of 
public self-discipline, to forestall possible legal 
regulation. In its annual reports the council 
has been mainly concerned with abating sen¬ 
sationalism, for some papers with mass circula¬ 
tion arc of the press” variety: brash, 

sensational, lurid; full of sex, crime, sport, 
scandal, and invasion of homes stricken with 
misfortune. 

Radio and Television 

The government owns the British Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation (B.B.C.) which runs all the 
radio networks and until 1954 also monopolized 
television. In 1954 Parliament legislated the 
establishment of the Independent Television 
Authority (I.T.A.) which parallels the B.B.C.’s 
operations: it is not government owned, but it 
is government licensed and regulated. 


The B.B.C. is administered by the Post 
Office, but actually the enterprise is in the 
hands of the board of nine directors, appointed 
by the Crown through the Prime Minister for 
periods of five years. The directors appoint a 
director general as a full-time administrator 
responsible to them. A charter legislated by 
Parliament sets down the conditions of opera¬ 
tion. The Post Office answers in Parliament for 
the B.B.C. Thus, the director general is the 
buffer, and this makes the B.B.C^. a quasi¬ 
independent public corporation, a modem form 
of administration designed to allow more free¬ 
dom of operation than direct departmental 
administration.’*^ The B.B.C. is financed by the 
annual fees collected by the Post Office of one 
pound for a license covering all radio receiv¬ 
ing sets in a household, or three pounds for 
both radio and TV. 

The principal feature of tlie B.B.C. is its 
independence from governmental interference 
in day-to-day operation, yet its general respon¬ 
sibility to Parliament. The B.B.C. is most care¬ 
ful to avoid partisan politics, and it excludes 
commercial advertising. It treats the media as 
precious instruments of public education and 
entertainment. 

The I.T.A. is financed by commercial .spon¬ 
sors. It, too, is responsible to the Postmaster 
General, who appoints its directors. Its vivacity 
has spurred the B.B.C. on to a wider range of 
programing. The I.T.A. leases its facilities to 
various sponsors on different days, in order to 
prevent the possible development of a mo¬ 
nopoly. 


THE ECONOMY AND ITS TENSIONS 


Writers like Marx have said that man’s con¬ 
sciousness is molded altogether by the econ¬ 
omy, its structure and .spirit. But it can be 
argued that man is ruled by .spiritual ends and 
that these determine how much attention and 
passion he will spend on acquiring wealth. It is 
essential to a.sk in what ways the functions of 
government and the spirit in which it is con¬ 
ducted in Britain have been molded by eco¬ 
nomic needs. 


Economic class differences and the desire 
for wealth are still today very potent if not the 
only causes of political activity within nations. 
From Anglo-Saxon times, the English people 
have not been equal in the work they per¬ 
formed, the possessions they owned, their power 

*®This is difTcrent from the ownership in the 
U.S.S.R. whore there is no governing aid to form 
a buffer of free citizens between the government 
and the masses. 
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to command the labor of others or the fruits of 
their own labor. As in America, and in com¬ 
plete contrast to Soviet Russia, the right to 
private propertv’ and the sanctity of contract 
arc fundamentals of society and law. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
England was the first nation to move with 
modem invt'iitions from almost exclusive de¬ 
pendence on village agricnlhire and domestic 
manufactures to mechanized large-scale in¬ 
dustrial and commercial capitalism. Large, 
squalid, urban communities were flung up by 
moneyed entrepreneurs to house a labor force 
who owned nothing but their omi bodies and 
minds. 

Four results of this economic revolution can 
be distinguished: (1) Britain is dependent on 
manufactures for her standard of living. 'Hiis 
points to the i3roblem of the relationship be¬ 
tween wealth and political libertv*. (2) The 
community is split along class lines. (3) The 
nation is divided between the various occupa¬ 
tions, the result of the division of labor and the 
specialization of skills. (4) Economically st'lfish 
individuals and groups come into chronic con¬ 
flict with the common good. 

The Standard of Living 

In any nation, the acquisitive passion—in 
plain words, material greed—may be more or 
less intense, or, to u.se the common term, the 
culture may be more or less ‘‘materialistic." 
The prevailing good of the Western world be¬ 
came during the nineteenth century economic 
or materialistic, and God’s name came to be 
spelled not Cod but Cot. British traders had 
learned the art of acquisition earlier—for ex¬ 
ample, in the wars with Spain and France 
over the riches of the New World. England 
began to grow rich. Per capita wealth in¬ 
creased three times between 1854 and 1958, 
while the population trebled. Current total in¬ 
come is about £ 19 billion for the whole nation 
of about 50 million people. 

The system of private enterprise has the 
defects of its merits. We are bound to pay 
special attention to them, because government 


is a.skod to remedy the defects. But vvc‘ must 
not iinderi'stimate the vahie of the drive and 
inventiveness of private enterprise that has 
made England rich. It is a stark fact that the 
island is almost without natural resources, 
unlike the great and opul<*nt areas of the 
United States and Russia. Britain has no oil, 
no cotton, no rubber, no copper, no siWer, no 
aluminum, no natural gas, little hydroelectric 
potential. Her natural resources are c'hicfly 
grass, lead, and some coal. She has only a short 
and wet growing .season that produces little 
wheat and hardly any mai/e. (h'rmany and 
France are far richer in their farms. If Britaiirs 
population relied, as it did until the niniitec'uth 
century, on home supplies of grains, cattle, 
skins, and w^ool, it would either dwindle* back 
to 12 million or starve to death in about four 
months. For tin* poi^ulatiou increased propor¬ 
tionately with th(» imports of raw material and 
food from abroad, paid for by the skilled 
manufactures produced for ov erseas .sal<*. 

Britaiirs wealth lies not in the .soil or the* 
climate or the natural sui>i3li(\s of minerals, but 
in the brains, science, skill, thought, organiza¬ 
tion, esprit dc corps, and V(*ry hard labor of 
her people. Her exports arc, ne'ccssarily, about 
40 percent of her total manufactures (including 
foml, drink, and tobacco). In comparison, 
America’s foreign trade is about 7 percent of 
her total manufactures, ('ut Britain’s naval and 
aerial lifelines, and she must die. The difF(‘r- 
cnces between the wealth of countries are of 
the greatest political importance. (See the table 
on p. 30.) 

Britain has about one-half the per capita in¬ 
come of the United State's, and less than one- 
fifth of her total income. What this means may 
begin to he gue.s.scd if the reader imagines his 
own or his family’s pay check cut in half for¬ 
ever. 

The larger the total product to be shared, the 
less inflamed and illiberal arc the political 
conflicts over each nickel likely to be. In 
Britain, as in France and Germany, and even 
in the United States, government has assumed 
functions and re.sponsibilities becau.so of popu¬ 
lar demand for “fair shares for all.” This has 
been accomplished not only through the tax 
system and social services but also through the 
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NATIONAL AND PER (CAPITA INCOME, 1949* 

National Income Per Capita 
(in millions of dollars) Income 


United Stales 

$216,831 

$1,453 

Great Britain 

30,922 

773 

France 

19,587 

482 

West Germany 

15,300 

329 

U.S.S.R. 

59,000 

308 


*In U.S. dollars at dollar values of purchases in the 
U.S. that year. Knowing the hazards of such com¬ 
parisons, I have pieferred this comparison to one 
based on today’s figures and American dollars at 
prcs<-nt exchange rates. The latter arc artilirial. Total 
income for today is given in the text of each country. 
'Fhe index figures of the rapid increases in all countries 
since 1949 can be obtained in the Statistical Papers 
of the United Nations. From 19411 to lO.'i? the per 
capita gross-national-product increases were: United 
States, 2 percent; (beat Britain, 2.!1 percent; France, 
5 percent; West (Vrmany, about 7 percent; U.S.S.R., 
about 7 percent. Since 19.‘)7 the rate of increase in 
Britain has been very much accelerated. 

governmentally “plannod” rai.sing of national 
productivity, which ha.s been demanded by 
some indu.strialists as well as workers. Britain 
has a scini-planned economy. Tn the U.S.S.R. 
the Riissiim people are not altogether foreed by 
the Communist party into a despolio economic 
plan; in part, they accept the paternalistic dic¬ 
tatorship, because they have been convinced 
that their wi.sh for a higher standard of living 
will be fulfilled by it. 

Chm Differences 

Karl Marx simplified the economic conflict to 
a stark war between two classes: the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, wealthy, giving orders, and getting profits; 
and the proletariat, propertyless, taking orders, 
and receiving wages. The English deviate from 
this model in two ways. As a people they are 
more united and serene than Marx in the 
nineteenth century allowed. They are also di¬ 
vided into many more social classes than two. 
This makes for complex policy and complex 
voting i^racticcs. Careful surveys show that the 
adult male population is so divided: 

'' Based on D. V. Glass, ed.. Social Mobility in 
Britain^ London, 1954, pp. 29 ff. 


1. 

Professional and high 



administrative 

2.9% 

2. 

Managt'iial and executive 

4.5% 

3. 

Tnspcctional, supervisory, and 
other nonmanual, higher 



grade 

9.8% 

4. 

Inspectional, supervisory, and 
other nonmanual, lower 



grade 

12.7% 

5. 

Skilled manual and routine 



grades of nonmanual 

41.2% 

6. 

Semiskilled manual 

16.5% 

7. 

Un.skilled manual 

12.4% 


Class inequalities and conflict must still be 
rec:koned with and sumiounted by government. 
There is far less .social mobility and economic 
opportunity than in the United States. Hence, 
there is more pressure by the working and 
middle classes on the government to increase 
equality of opportunity. 

Throughout the nineteenth century. Parlia¬ 
ment and the judiciary were dominated by the 
ability of employius to influence the then small 
electorate. The various employers, only loosely 
gathtjred together into one class (with many 
difFerences among themselves) made important 
concessions to the workers, by enacting, either 
locally or nationally, such reforms as extensions 
of the franchise, poor relief, public health, 
limited working hours, factory safety and 
health, accident compensation, and public 
works. Religious motivations were partly re¬ 
sponsible for this, as was a .s(?nse of national 
obligation. The right of the workers to organize 
and to pressure employers by strikes was 
grudgingly acknowledged, but it was many 
decades before Parliament and the judiciary 
made these concessions legal. In tin? end, how¬ 
ever, working-class pow(‘r reached such a high 
level in the general strike of 1926 that the 
unions had to be disciplined to prevent their 
political-economic strength from undermining 
the authority of the state; the other groups 
in the nation demanded that govcniment un¬ 
dertake this responsibility. Trade unions include 
about 60 percent of all workers and nearly all 
manual workers, and they are grouped in the 
Trades Union Congress. The employers arc 
a.ssociatcd also; their most important organiza- 
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tion is the Fetleration of British Industries.*- 
Employers and employees are in constant in¬ 
dustrial and political contention, but they arc 
also in reasonable, constructix e cooperation. 

In the niru’tccnth century careers were not 
wide open to talent without wealth. Even early 
in the twentieth c(‘ritnry. Parliament, the ju¬ 
diciary, the civil and military serN'ices, educa¬ 
tional institutions, and the Clnirch of England 
were filled by tlur wealthier, not necessarily the 
abler, men. In a famous political novel Ben¬ 
jamin Disraeli, later Prime Minister, talked of 
the “two nations.” The* workers and the middle- 
class inlellc'ctuals therefore oigani/cxl in 1900 
the Labour party, which sought, ami achieved 
in 1945-50, the nationali/ation of some great in¬ 
dustries. (government planning and actual 
operation of the economy were thus promoted. 

Middle Class and (4,ass. Sinct* tin* 

sixU'enth century, England has always hatl a 
middle class--comiiosed of men of commerce, 
small manufacturers, landowuers, and tenant 
farmers—of considerable size in comparison 
with the arisUKiaey and the rich, and in com¬ 
parison w'ith the poor. There was never a ilccp 
chasm, as in I'rance, C’.ermany, and, above all, 
czarist Ru.ssia, between the lew nobles and 
landowners ami the serfs. England began to 
emerge from fcmlalism in th(‘ fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, four hundred years bi4ore the others. 
The middle class in England was the valiant 
and (|nasi-democratic part of the political body. 
Its enfranchisement in the nineteenth cenluiy 
carri(‘d its inlluenee further. With reinforce¬ 
ments from the professional, whitocollar, and 
skilled labor groups, it sjjlits the .solid ranks of 
the proletariat, erodes the rich, and ti(\s the two 
extremes together, cvtMi though it splits its 
votes among Conservatives, Liberals, and La¬ 
bourites. 

Economic Disharmony 

Ec*onomie di.sharinonies arise out of the di¬ 
vision of all productive activity among various 
branches, such as manufacturing, commerce. 

Sec S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire, London, 
1958, a work on pressure groups. 


agriculture, and banking.*’* It is true that these 
industries cooperate, but they also have diver¬ 
gent interests. In addition, each of these con- 
.sists of numerous discordant speeialtit‘S. 4'heir 
common goal is prosperity, but under the 
capitalist sxstcin of laissez lairt^ each firm in 
each branch follows its own road to w ealth. 

Several cri.scs in the nineteenth and 
tw^entieth centuries caused widesiuead uiu'in- 
ployiiK'iit ami misery. Eor I'lnploycrs nmmc not 
so ready as workers to take the drastic steps 
necessary to avoid (h*i)ressions and mass iinein- 
ploxnu'iit, for f(‘ar they WDuld lose their Iri'c- 
dom to do as they likc'd with their own plants, 
skill, money, or lands. It was the worker who 
callt'd for go\ eminent interference. He was al¬ 
ready usi'd to Ix'ing bossi'd around, and he 
had littli^ or no inom y at stake. His only prob¬ 
lem, at first sight, was not his fr<‘edoin Irom 
orders, but who was to gix’c them. 'I'he anti- 
crisis, antidepressiou polic ies and the conflicts 
thes(‘ involvt'd Icsl to governmc'ut intervention 
to kcH'p the inte rests in harmony and to in- 
crcMSe ])roductivity. The* n(*ed for assurc’d and 
clu'ap supplic’s of gas, watca’, eli*ctricity, and 
local transport Ic'd to some' munieipali/ation of 
these' utilities in the* ninc*tc*c‘nth century. 'Phis 
conflict between intiaesls cHUitinucs. 

Among the int(*rests in conflict in the ninc'- 
tcc'iith and Iwentic’th c-entnric'S, the broadest 
and most fundamental were agriculture' on one 
.side' and industry and conimc'rccr on the othc'r. 
The latter wctc supported by the Libc'ials; 
agriculture*, the ancieut basis of British life*, by 
a portion of the C’onsc'rvatixc's. Political alli¬ 
ances CM It across the cla.ss conflict. Today, 
Britain's i)olitical-economic cc*nt<‘r of gravity is 
cic'arly in manufacturing and commc'rcc'. Agri¬ 
culture is accomnu>dated as a minor c'lemc'iit, 
and it has not the strong and discordant politi¬ 
cal inflnc'iice it has in the Unitc'd State's and 
in France?. 

'•* rhc* (iistrihiUion of nianp- >’vit (total ahc^iit 
million) in occupations is a.s follows, in tlioiisanci.s: 
mining, 865; g.is. clectri( ity, water, 377; transport 
and coinniiinications, 1.725; agriculture, etc., 1,027; 
manufacturing industries, 9,127; huilcling, 1.509; 
distributive* services, 2,891 ; profc.ssional, fitiancial, 
and ini.scellanee>us services, 4,197; public adiriinis- 
tration (excluding workmen), 1.29H. Some 33 
percent are women. I.ess than 25 peic'ent of those 
in manual work are in mining and manufacturing. 
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Economic Individualism 

Finally, there is tension between economic 
individualism and the common good. The in¬ 
dividual concerned, whether property owner or 
propcrtyless worker, can do harm to more than 
the other immediate party to the conflict be¬ 
tween them. The national interest can be in¬ 
jured. Suppose an entrepreneur did not apply 
his ability to innovate, used his plant to make 
noxious articles of consumption, or polluted 
streams of water with poisonous by-products. 
Then the safety, health, or standard of living 
of the community would be endangered. The 
power that runs amuk necessitates a greater 
power that can tame it. Only government can 
play that role. 

Planning and Welfare 

Because of the tensions we have described, 
labor unions and employers appealed to the 
electorate and Parliament for laws to help raise 
production. Both, in the twentieth century, ap¬ 
pealed for tariff duties that would proti'ct 
their market and giveyf them special access to 
dominion markets. Tnc workers in the nine¬ 
teenth century, but more intensively in the 
twentieth, asked for measures of social oppor¬ 
tunity, social services, and protection—such as 
education and medical services; pensions in old 
age, sickness, and maternity; supplementary 
diets for school children; better housing; and 
the control of workshop conditions, utilities, 
and monoi>olies to keep down prices and to 
provide freer access to better jobs at the top. 
Employers called for measures to avert crises, 
for government control of investment capital 
and the money market, and for beneficial fonns 
of taxation. Workers called for help against 
depressions and "mass unemployment,” and also 
for the provision of jobs or unemployment 
allowances. 

In a very precariously balanced economy, 
dependent on markets and foreign exchange, 
these demands meant that government must 
carefully plan investment, the allocation of 
manpower, and the balance between home 
consumption and exports. Planning was spurred 
on by the terrible devastation of plant and 
markets caused by the two world wars. Man¬ 


dated by the democratic processes of elections, 
the government assumed much control of eco¬ 
nomic life, including the nationalization of some 
industries and the utilities. But, even today, 
only about 7.5 percent of the labor force is 
employed in nationalized industries (excluding 
post office workers and physicians). The eco¬ 
nomic conflicts still persist, though they arc 
milder than they used to be. Extreme inequal¬ 
ities have been abolished, partly by the 
methods of taxation and free social services 
and security.’'* Much poverty still exists be¬ 
cause the country is i)Oor in resources, and full 
equalization has not come about for fear of 
slackening the incentives of the w'orker and 
employer. 

In 1936 about 31 percent of the working 
population, or 18 percent of the total popula¬ 
tion, lived in poverty and suffered malnutrition, 
due to faults of employment and distribution 
policy rather than inadequate national produc¬ 
tivity. By 1950 these indexes had been re¬ 
markably improved, falling to 3 percent and 
1.6 percent respectively; moreover, the well¬ 
being of the poorest had been substantially 
improved. This marked progress was in large 
measure due to the increased social services 
and the tax redistribution initialed by the 
Labour party in 1945. Thus, comparing 1939 
with 1919, the net after-tax national real in¬ 
come was shared as follows: wages rose from 
37 to 47 percent; rent, dividends, and interest 
fell from 20 to 10 pcrc(;nt; salaries, professional 
incomes, and individual traders’ profits re¬ 
mained much the same. Direct taxes in 1938 
were 35 percent of total taxes, and in 1950, 
57 percent; and by 1950 both total taxes and 
the tax rates were considerably greater than in 
1939. This is still the general order of economic 
well-being. 

All the pressures we have indicated to cor¬ 
rect imperfections in the economy have 

'rhe annual cost to tlic state of the social 
services is about !} billion pounds, or about 15 
percent of the gross national product of 19 billion 
pounds. The social service budget pays for sub¬ 
sistence for the needy, education and health serv¬ 
ices for all, housing subsidies, employment or main¬ 
tenance, care of the aged and handicapped, 
mothers* and children’s nutrition, sickness, ma¬ 
ternity benefits, industrial injury benefits, widows’ 
and retirement pensions, and family allowances. 
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spawned a great variety of controls and of 
local governinental functions and officials, in 
addition to the corporations of the nationalized 
industries. 

Income and Expenditures. The current fi¬ 
nancial indexes of the governmental activity 
may be thus summarized: the total income of 
llie nation in 1957 was about 19 billion pounds. 
Of this, national taxation took 5.2 billion 
pounds, and local taxi's another 614 million 
pounds. In all, about one-third of the national 
product flows into the imblie funds. 

Tlie taxes are generally divisible into (1) 
those on personal income, on corporations and 
capital, and estates at death; they amount to a 
little over 50 percent of the total taxation; and 
(2) taxes on spending; they are, in percentage 
of total tax revenue: tobacco, 12 percent; al¬ 
cohol, 9 percent; purchases, 9 percent; im¬ 


ported goods, 3 percent; radio, etc., and govern¬ 
ment trading, 5 percent; entertainment and 
l)etting, 1 percent; gasoline and automobik'S, 9 
percent. 

The government spends the taxes in roughly 
the following proportions: defense, 27 percent; 
national debt, 13 percent; health service, 10 
percent; I'diication, 9 pi'icent; family allow¬ 
ances. pensions, insurance, 9 percent; food and 
agricultural subsidies, 4 percent; local govern¬ 
ment grants, 6 percent; general administration, 
tax collection, etc., 12 percent; surplus, 9 per¬ 
cent. 

The goods and services that are produci'd 
are thus distributed: personal consumption, 52 
percent; public authorities* current expenditure, 
15 percent; investment, 14 percent; exports, 19 
percent, 'fhe consumption and invi'stinc'nt fig¬ 
ures deseive particular comparison with those 
of America and Soviet Russia (C^hapter 29) 


THE FAMILY AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The various nations show marked divcMsity in 
the iiiti'nial loyalty and nunal unitary strength 
of the families of which they are eornposi'd. 
Whether familii'S stand out as separate units 
or merge with the nation has a notahle effect 
on tl)c spirit and institutions of government. 
This infliieiiee on the eliaracter of national 
goveniment has not \et been givc'ii nc'arly 
enough seientifie attention, though Aristotle? 
and Plato long ago pointed out the political 
significance of the family. Families are Nature’s 
first “p**'’^-'»Bre groups.” 

'rhe Paiglish family is loosely bound, rather 
than emotionally cohesive. Paients arc*, as a 
gc'iji'ral pattern eoinpari'd with other coun¬ 
tries, not oppressi\e to their children, not in¬ 
hibitory, nor patriarchieally despotic. They arc 
ready to see their children submitted to the 
authority of their sehoolteaehcTS without their 
interferenee. Pjiglish children, in turn, are not 
as family-minded as those in some other 
eountric's, siieli as iManee, Gennany, and Rus¬ 
sia. Let it be remembered that the boy scout 
rnovc*ment, an organi/atioii that develops a 
more public outlook than tiie family docs, was 
invented and developed in England. A much 
longer urban, commercial, and industrial exist¬ 


ence lias markt'd England; in otluT lands tb<* 
members of tin* family, bound to the soil, were 
more bound to each other. 

Enrlherinore, the younger .sons of English 
families wi?re forced by primogeniture to find 
a way of fortune hy ihi inseKcs. For many, 
colonial c'nlerprise was alluring. In France, on 
the otIicT hand, tlie law of ('ipial division re¬ 
flected the sc*nliment of family solidarity and 
did not place great demands on individual c'li- 
terpri.se to the extc'iit observable in Paigland. 
In the United Statc-s the family tic is even 
looser than in England, cine more to easier 
oiiportunities of c'conomie independi'iu'C and 
to liabits of mobility than to equal bec|ucst. 

Education 

The worst blemish cm the English govc*rn- 
mc*nt in the ninelei?Tith een*nry was the delib¬ 
erate rc'fusal ot the govcTiiiiig class to provide 
people with free c'chieatioii. PVi*c? primary c'chi- 
cation did not come about on any large .scale 
until 1870; free; sc*eondary c'dueation was cle- 
layc?d until 1902; the* iinivc'isities are still ex¬ 
pensive. Education had been provided by 
private mc*ans in private schools, and for 
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substantial numbors of those wlio could not 
pay, by charitable (endowments, by the Church 
since long before the Refoimation, and by 
Nonconformist denominations after it. The 
quality has always been high and it demands 
serious application by the pupils. In 1839 the 
government began a policy of evcr-increasing 
grants to schools maintained by churches, liie 
schools since 1870 have been provided and 
administered by the local government author¬ 
ities with central government assistance of 
grants. Church .schools still receive government 
grants if they meet its standards. 

By 1938 the government was providing for 
5.5 million elementary pupils (to the age of 
fourteen) but for only 500,000 secondary 
school childrc'n. In 1900 scarcely one child in 
seventy could expect to cuter a secondary 
school, but in 1938 one in seven did. This was 
a great improvement, but it fell far below 
American figures even though the locally man¬ 
aged secondary schools were enabled through 
grants to provide as much as 25 percent of 
their places free for scholarship winners. 
Britain was plowing under her own brains and 
character. 

The Education Act of 1944, a bipartisan 
measure prompted by wartime pledges of re¬ 
form, introduced some substantial remedies. 
Three stages of education have been estab- 
li.shcd: primary, secondary, and further.** The 
first goes from nursery school to the end of 
junior school at the age of eleven. This is free 
and compulsory after the age of five. (Com¬ 
pulsory and free secondary education is provided 
for all children to the age of fifteen, to be 
extended, as soon as accommodation is possible, 
to the age of sixteen. The secondary schools 
fall into three classes (often in the same school 
building): grammar, modem, and technical. 
The first provides for those who wiU enter the 
universities and professions; the second pro¬ 
vides a good all-round education that might be 
terminal; the third provides training for tech¬ 
nical jobs. 

All education aiithoritio.s must provide full¬ 
time and part-time education up to the age of 
eighteen. Eventually all under the age of eighteen 
will have to take at least part-time education. In 
addition, of course, there are all manner of vo¬ 
cational schools. 


Considerable tension is generated by the 
panmts' desire to see their children admitted to 
the grammar schools. It is a matter of pride 
that the child should be admitted. Further it 
is the path to scholarships and to the univer¬ 
sities. Admission is granted by the school aii- 
tlioritics on the basis of quite difficult examina¬ 
tions. Secondary schools include many former 
private schools, even some of the great “public 
schools.” These last-mentioned schools must 
now, by law, put a number of their vacancies 
at the disposal of the local government school 
authorities. 

Universities. England and Wales have 
scv/iutcen universities, Scotland four, Northern 
Ireland one. Most of them have claims to fame, 
c.specially Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, and Manchester. They are not 
state owned or administered, though since 1919 
the government has assisted them to the extent 
of about onc-third of their expenses, leaving 
them free, however, to d(?cide how funds sliall 
be .spent. Until the beginning of the ninctconlli 
century the universities, with the exception of 
the provincial universities and London Uni¬ 
versity, were expensive ])laces reserved for the 
wc.althicr population. After World War 1. the 
number of .scholarships, supplied partly by the 
Ministry of Education and by the local author¬ 
ities, .substantially increased; since World War 
II this increase has accelerated. 

In 1938-39 there were a little over 50,000 
students in all universities. The enrollment has 
now risen to over 100,000, and it is not ex¬ 
pected that this will much increase. Of these, 
nearly three-quarters receive scholarships or 
other awards to enable them to attend. This 
growth is a remarkable achievement. Yet the 
total number of students is small, perhaps, 
compared with the number of those who could 
profit from university training. The United 
States has some 3.6 million in colleges and 
universities. 

Quality Education. The British believe that 
only those should go to school who have abil¬ 
ities and potentialities, properly ascertained by 
skilled advisers. The whole of education has a 
decided civic tendency: to produce ladies and 
gentlemen conscious of their community obliga- 
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tions and stout in asserting individual values. 
Think! think! think! is their motto. The mean¬ 
ing and ideals of society are taught as part of 
the humanities; and what an “English gentle¬ 
man” is is learned from the characters and 
liv(‘s of great Englishmen in history and liter¬ 
ature. This attitude to education is of the 
greatest importance politically bec ause Britain’s 
constitution is not writtc'ii and has therefore to 
be transmitted by tlie schools. 

In the ninetc'cnlh ci‘ntury thc^ thirst for 
education on the pai Wot the undc'rprivilegc'd 
led to the building of (Uie of the bt'st mass 
adult educ ation systems in the world. 

The “public schools” are actually private es¬ 
tablishments. Boys attCMid thcmi from 13V^ to 
19 years of age. Most of thc'in wvre foiindc'd 
by charitable endowments for the' “poor and 
needy scholars,” but cvi'ntually they were con¬ 
verted to the exclusive^ use ol the w'c'althy. In 
the oightc'c^nth century Samuel Butler at 
Shrc'wsbury and 'riiomas Arnold at Hugby eii- 
couragc'd a revival of good “Christian” moral 
education by establishing prc'lectoral self- 
govcMiunent acid rule by the older bo>’s and 
infusing contemporary and realistic meaning 
into tlu-M’r classical studit's. 

The public schools becamt; thc^ preserve of 
the aristocratic* and siibaristocratic groups, in 
1942 the public boarding schools had some? 
30,000 stuclciits, admitting 9,000 per year. Ol 
course, tlu*ir pupils monopolized the top po¬ 
sitions in the military and civil services, the 
Ohurch, the law', the Cabinet. They constiliitc'd 
the substantial majority of tin? Conservative 
parly and the Lords. Evc'iy C:onservative Cab¬ 
inet still h’cms with “old boys” of these* schools. 
The boarding system developed esprit de 


corps, patriotism and public spirit, noblesse 
oblige (in nicest), honesty and candor, a habit 
of authority and party loyalty, and, for many, 
g«)od thinking habits, 'rhoiigh public .schools 
mainly si'rved a class and snobbc'iy, they 
sc'rved the whole nation by th(' self-saiTifice of 
their graduates on the battlefield. 

The Education Act ot 1944 oflered, with 
Labour parly approval, not to abolish these 
schools but share them. 

All .schools w'hich do not receive public money 
are known as independent s(*hools. They aie 
now insp(‘cted by the Ministry ol Education, 
and those that do not meet the recpiired stand¬ 
ards are closed. Local c*ducation authorities 
must providi* boarding education for children 
who nec‘d it -in tlu‘ir own hostels or by agrec- 
miMit with indcpc'ndcnt schoi'ls that are pre*- 
pared to rt'ceive tlu'ir students. 'I'liis makc's it 
]iossible for the local authoritic's to give pubhe- 
school scholarshii^s to those who will bc*iu4it 
thereby; the geiuTal standards are s(*t by the* 
ministry. The* lesser “grammar” st*hools, w’hieh 
ust'd to rec‘(*ive grants direct from the Ministry 
f)f Education, havi* bet‘n incorporatc'd into the 
gt'ueral .secondary-school s>stem. They g(‘t 
grants if they provide 25 ]ierc(‘nt of their 
places to nonfeci-paying pupils who come from 
th(! primary .schools. 

Public-.school candidates still possess .sub¬ 
stantial advantages in the home, diplomatic, 
and colonial c ivil scMvic(*s. 4’hey are not lacking 
in brains and character. Mr. Baldw'in and Sir 
Winston (4nirchill were both educat(;d at Har¬ 
row, a public .school, although Lhurc'hill boasts 
hc^ avoided being educattid by getting lost in 
his big class. 


GEOGRAPHY, NATIONALITY, AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The elements already noticed — size, re¬ 
sources, (‘conornic structure, ethnic homo¬ 
geneity, climate, the family, education—all 
these in combination give Britain a character¬ 
istic nature, a kind of cultural s>'nthesis differ¬ 
ent from that of other countries and producing 
different political institutions and behavior. We 
must now consider some further results of 
Britain’s geogranhv 


A small i.sland leaves on all an indelibly sharp 
impre.ssion of nurncss and definition-a bril¬ 
liant con.scioiisne.ss of identity, “this little 
world, this precious stone* .set in the silver sea.” 
The sense* of separateness, demarcated by the 
surrounding sea, encourages oneness, .selfhood, 
and s(*lf-relianc*t?, and it helps engender a 
loyalty to a “public interest” that counteracts 
“pressure groups.” All over England on the 
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(lay that France capitulated to the Germans in 
June, 1940, the English, being entirely alone, 
said, “At least, wo now know where we are and 
what we have to do!" 

Sea Tower and Air Tower 

No political party that aspires to office in 
England wonders about the significance of 
England’s being an island and the ineluctable 
necessities of sea power and, since 1914, air 
power. For even school children have Icanied 
the lessons of the nation’s history in deep 
black and bright white—how, wlien the Spanish 
Armada came up the (Channel in 1588 to 
conquer and catholicize England, “God blew, 
and they were scattered.” 

The island was always, until very recently, 
proof against invasion. The ("hannel is often 
stoiTOy and was hazardous enough to frustrate 
<?ven Hitler in 1940. Standing armies were 
therefore not necessary. Such armies were first 
maintained in Europe by France from the 
middle of the sixteenth century. By the seven¬ 
teenth century Prussia was not a land with an 
army but an army with a land. During Henry 
VIlI’s reign (1509-47) the government created 
England's defense, a navy. The government's 
foreign trade policy (mercantilism) and its en¬ 
couragement of linen manufacture for sails, 
fish-consumption to benefit sailors, etc., pro¬ 
vided for the island’s defense by sea. The 
English fought their kings over taxation and 
their right to billet troops, and tliey forbade 
standing armies in time of peace. Political de¬ 
velopment could proceed free from military 
interference at home and free from external 
invasion. In contrast, Russia was largely in¬ 
defensible and centralized authority became 
necessary—as it also did in Germany and 
France. 

In England it was not necessary to conscript 
men, to centralize local government, or to regu¬ 
late trade and industry as severely as in France 
and Prussia. England did not suffer from 
parasitic armies, nor was an officer class exalted 
as high as in Prussia or as the nobles were in 
France. The English made do with a voluntary 


militia under the command of local gentry 
who were at the same time more or less di¬ 
rectly connected with Parliament and local 
self-government. 

Simplicity and Unanimity in Foreign Tolicy 

Britain is a small and weak island. Geo¬ 
graphically it is not a “great” power. This may 
seem paradoxical to those accustomed to hear 
about Britain’s empire and might. But, basically, 
Britain is very vuliua-able. She became in¬ 
creasingly so in the nineteenth century as she 
became a predominantly industrial country, re¬ 
lying for her food and raw materials on foreign 
supplies. Her life has become more precarious 
in the twentieth century, because h(^r dense 
urbanized population is the perfect target for 
atomic and hydrogen bombs from bases a few 
minutes away, as the Soviet government has 
repeatedly reminded her. Hence there is now 
more need for, and less hostility toward, or¬ 
ganized and centra]iz(}d government than in 
earlier generations, and c(*rtain]y more so than 
in present-day America, w'hich still lives—in 
.spite of the H-bomb and missiles—in the serene 
atmosphere of protection by tw'o vast oceans. 
To have dive bombers and rockets on one's 
territory implements the feeling of l)rotherly 
solidarity among citizens-in-arms and makes 
vivid the threat that exists in the policies of 
foreign powers. 

All parties and all voters in England know 
these stark facts. They were brought home by 
the Kaiser’s submarines in World War I, Hit¬ 
ler’s submarines in World War II, the Luftwafe 
in the two wars, and rockets in 1944. I'he 
first problem for any gov(frnmcnt in England is 
national survival. This req»iires at least the 
balance of power on the Continent, the pos¬ 
session of friends in Norway, in Denmark, in 
Holland and Belgium and France-and Ireland; 
and, more recently, a share in the deterrent 
power of the United States. The other require¬ 
ment is to have friends everywhere in the 
world where the smallest particle of trade can 
be won to give more English workers employ¬ 
ment. Such a policy can be achieved either by 
acquiring colonial possessions—as from the mid- 
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die of the sixteenth century to tlie present—or 
by treaty arrangements ^\ith free nations or 
emancipated colonics. The C'onservative party 
has been ratlier more inelinetl to colonial ex¬ 
pansion and the t^nployinent of military force, 
the Liberals and liabonrites to “little Englanil- 
isin,” anticolonialism, treaties among independ¬ 
ent ecinals, and a general i)acificism. 

A hope seems to be implicit in llritish policy 
that by economic de\elopini*nt in the free 
dominions and the colonies, the economic 
str(‘ngth and military power of all will so in¬ 
crease, say in a half cintnry or more, that 
Britain will recover sonu* of her old tanineiKC 
ill world policy. The deliberate and si/abh? 
increast? in C’ommonwealth and colonial attend¬ 
ance at English universiti(\s may well help 
such development. 

Cainservativt's an^ more chary than tlu* La¬ 
bourites of giving the various institutions of 
European unity their cooperation. But both ar<* 
fearful of becoming more bound to Euro[K' than 
to the dominions and the United States. They 
are afraid of making their (‘conomy dependent 
upon the unstable governments of Europe, es¬ 
pecially short-lived Erench cabinets. 


Bahmce of Power 

The most powerful friend of the British na¬ 
tion is the Ihiiteil States, whose own seiurily 
is served by England’s fighting prowess, diplo¬ 
matic skill, and geographic location as one of 
her aircraft and missile bast*s against the Sovii't 
Union, liistorii'al Euroj^ean enemies were first 
France, then the Netherlands, then Germany. 
Today the nn)st powerful (’ontinental and Asi¬ 
atic force is the Soviet Union. British concern 
since' llcmry \’lll has Ix'cn that no power shall 
control the coasts opposite Ihitain. Sir Eyre 
Ch'owe, pt'iinanent si'cretary of tht^ lM)H'ign 
Office during World War 1, slated the tradi¬ 
tional balanee-of-power theory: 

The only cheek on the abiist' of polilieal jire- 
dominanee (h'rived from sneh a position has 
always eonsisletl in the ojiposil’oii of an e<nially 
formidable rival, or of a eombinalion of several 
conntrii'S forminvJ leaj^nes of dei»*n:f’. The i*qniljb- 
liiitn established by siub a groiipiMj» of lorees is 
tt‘ehnieally known as llu* balanet* of power, and 
it had lHet)me almost a historical truism to iden¬ 
tify England’s .secul.ir policy with the niaintc- 
iianee of this balance by throwing her weight now 
in this scale and now' in that, but ever on the 
.side oppos(*d to tlu' polilieal dictatorship of the 
strongi st single state at a given time. 


SUMMARY 


Britain is an island and it is small. It is poor 
in resources; it nci’ds forc’ign connections and 
trade. It recpiircs defense acro.ss the narrow 
seas and in the air; it needs the balance of 
power. English expansioni.sm, wlnther for re¬ 
ligion or for military adventure or for wealth, 
was overseas. Any incificiency, corruption, or 
cruelty took place out of domc'slic sight. This 
lightened the burden of coercion in govern¬ 
ment in the homeland. Culturally, the nation is 
highly homogeneous In^cause of ethnic mixture*, 
Christianit>', a dense ludwork of cominnnica- 
tions, and a temperate family life. It is demo¬ 
cratically inclined, through long experience and 
its freedom from pre.sent and intense foreign 
dangers. It has arrived at a democratically 
planned economy l>y reason of the conflicts 


bc-tween cLisses and among economic sc'ctors of 
the nation and by reason of the tension be¬ 
tween individual economic c'goism and the' 
national productivity. 1'he iiU'rpialitii'S of class 
are still visible in British educational institutions, 
which, iKAvevcr, go far toward giving tah'iit ils 
opportunity and the population .satisfaction 
with tht*ir democratic parliamentary sy.stem. 'Fbe 
provision of .social welfare by tlic* stale and the 
fi.scal system mitigate c*c*onomic inefiuality. The 
fundamental basis of the economy is still pri¬ 
vate enliM prist* and private? jiroperty. 

Onr next step will be to trace? the develop¬ 
ment and contemporary cbaraetc'r of Britain's 
constitution, which is made by, and in turn 
creates, the conditions we have .so far por¬ 
tray ctl. 



CIIAITER 3 


Development of the Constitution 


An Unwritten Constitution 

Every state lias a constitution, in fact if not 
in form, ft is the system of fundamental in¬ 
stitutions and rules haviiif^ supremo authority 
over its territories. It distributes and limits the 
authority of the ^governmental ag('neies and 
affirms the rights of the citizens. 

The British constitution has three character¬ 
istics that make it unique. (1) It is unwritten. 

(2) Tt is easily amendable, or flexible, com¬ 
pared with the varying rigidity of others. 

(3) It is not safeguarded by a special body, 
such as the law courts in the United States, for 
Parliament has no legal limits in its interpreta¬ 
tion of all laws and policy. 

A written constitution is a briefly phrased 
document. Britain does not possess such a docu¬ 
ment. She has never had a constituent as¬ 
sembly. There is, therefore, no amending 
clause. No court has the authority to question 
the sovereign power of Parliament to make 
law, nor can the acts of the executive be 
declared unconstitutional. American students 
fearfully but intelligently ask, “How then arc 
the rights of the citizen safeguarded?” We shall 
now see. In order to make clear the nature and 
dependability of the British unwritten con¬ 
stitution, we take these successive steps. 

After we outline the factual ingredients of 
the unwritten constitution, we shall narrate— 


briefly and pi'rhaps inadequately—its develop¬ 
ment over a period of nine hundred years. 
Next we shall show how the seminal political 
thinkers of Britain have viewed the govern¬ 
mental and politieal process. Then we shall 
review some of the outstanding features that 
have emerg(*d from constitutional development. 
Finally, in the iu‘xt chapter, we shall examine 
the various ingredients of the unwritten con¬ 
stitution to show their significance and iheii 
reliability. 

Ingredients of the Unwritten Constitu¬ 
tion, The constitution consists of a synthesis of 
the following elements: (1) Statutes passed by 
Parliament. They are written and printed offi¬ 
cially. (2) The customs of Parliament. They 
are written in its records. (3) Judicial deci¬ 
sions. They arc written in the law reports. (4) 
The conventions of the constitution. They are 
not written; they are customs, understandings, 
maxims. 

The precis of all these abundant materials 
produces a series of principles similar to those 
that appear in written constitutions. These prin¬ 
ciples have been embodied in numerous items 
in each of the categories mentioned above over 
a period of nine centuries beginning with the 
Norman Conquest in 1066. 

Wc return to these ingredients of the con¬ 
stitution in Chapter 4. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONOLOGY 


Almost all the powers of f^overnment—lejiisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial—were orij^iiially 
uiidiffereutiated; they belonged to the king 
personally, even though a body of warriors, 
wise men, and nobles (the witcnageniot, or 
assembly of the witan) had an adx isory and 
limiting power. 

Centralization: Towards a Unitary State 

William th(‘ ("oiKpieror introduced a strong 
central authority over a kingdom that at limes 
had been divided into as many as eight parts 
(the heptarchy). II(‘ was blessed by the Pope, 
crowned by the Arclibishop of York on C^hrist- 
mas Hay, 1066, and elected by the witan. Here 
were tlu' consei ration and symbols of authority. 
He ruled through the feudal obligations of his 
tenants, who includod tlu* oflicers of the 
C'dnireh. 

'fhe feudal nobh^s (the magnates or barons) 
were restive, self-confident, and vioh*nt. 'Phey 
forced rights of participation in gov(*rnment 
from the siii’cessive kings by guile, ability, and 
civil war. I'lie king < hallenged them with his 
system of law courts sent on circuit and locally 
organized through his Ch’cat CJouncil, the Afcig- 
tiutn Cotisilittm, sitting in Westminster, the* 
capital. The courts made periodical iuqimsts 
into the w'ay the sheriffs (the king's officers in 
the shires) exercised their local authority, 
and at the center evolved a system of admin¬ 
istration with the Kxchequer, the Justiciar, and 
th(Mi till* C'bancellor as the pivot. 

The English lords W'cre unable to b(‘come 
autonomous and havi* their retainers be loyal 
to them rathcT than to their king. All land, 
went lh(? theory, belongs to the Crown: all 
holders of it owe the king lovalty for its use. 
A vassal's obligation to bear arms applies to a 
national army, not to a hx-al lord's own armed 
band. Furthermore, all vassals—rather than the 
lord.s alone—take an oath of direct fealty to the 
Oown. This was feasible in England's small 
area. William knew how rebellious he himself 
had lx*en as Duke of Normandy in the much 
larger area of Franc:e. The ('onqueror was able 
to conduct a highly exact survey of all land- 
holdings in England, recorded in Domesday 


Book in the year l()S6-over four hundred 
years b(*fore Aineriia was discov(*n‘dI n<* first 
demandi'd the direct oath of all vassals. In 
Russia powvr had to be given to tlu*. bo>’ars, 
who were almost viceroys, and this made for 
local tyranny and separatism, though later the 
Iwnars' power was supprc'ssed by the e/ar. In 
France the king eventually posted his envn 
officials throughout the land to check the dis¬ 
ruptive feudal lords. 

In the twelfth eeiituiy itinerant justices of 
the King's C^Mincil (who were also makers of 
law at the center and exi'cutors of it in the 
locality's) began to ciriulate through England, 
commissioned to hear and detennine eases - 
oyer (t trrmincr were llu? I'Venchilied Latin 
words for it -and they instituted assizes (or 
sessions) held in the counties. 

Macxa Cahta. In 1215 the vk'ions and blood- 
staiiK'd King John was foixed to grant tla* 
Magna (airta. The barons and th(» burghers ol 
the cities tliat had bought charti*rs of S('lf- 
governmenl unitc'd against his treachery and 
avarice. Tluy W(‘re led by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of (Canterbury, 

The essentials of this famous c'vc'iit in Anglo- 
Saxon government ami liberty, the (hc*at (Char¬ 
ter, were these: 'Fhe authority of the (Crown to 
raise money was restricted. It was rcfiuirc'd 
that there should bc' a common c«)uncil of the 
tenants-irwhief and the principal clergy. “Due 
process” was c*slaldished: that is, no person 
should b(* subjected to prison, outlawry, exile*, 
harassment, or seizure of propi*rly “unless by 
the lawful jiidgmc'nl of his peers or by the* 
law c)f th(* land.” Some human intellect is 
ncic^lctl to invent such d(*vices and tlu'ir phi.is- 
ing: it was probably Archbishop Langton. 

It w'ill be noticed that the barons had hit on 
the device of limiting the royal pr(*rogatives by 
their pow’t?r to enutrol taxes, thereby originating 
tho principle of “no taxation \zithont n'pre- 
.sentation.” This was th(^ device that finally won 
parliamentary .supremacy over th(* monarchy. 
The Engli.sh battled for this control until the 
pas.sage of the Bill of Rights in 1689, the lineal 
.sucfc.ssor of the Charier, and its many subse¬ 
quent confinnations. (The boyars in Ru.ssia, in 
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their Zemski Sober, a kind of parliament, were 
vanquished by the czars.) The kings always 
tried to escape fjom control. Though the rights 
were won in the first place by barons for 
themselves, the rights later ac'crued to the 
common man. They were remembered as being 
not creations but, in some obscure way, re¬ 
statements of the law from time immemorial. 
I’hc Magna Carta was the establishment of 
lex over rex. It even contained the stipulation 
that the barons were to elect twenty-five of 
their number to oversee the fulfillment of its 
tenns, with power to correct the king or make 
war or exert other sanctions on him. (Sec the 
selections from the Magna Carta in the Ap¬ 
pendix. ) 

Imliluiiom Functionally Specialized 

Until 1295 the major developments of the 
constitution stemmed from the evolution of the 
King’s Council. The Great Council was com¬ 
posed of the bishops, abbots, and more con¬ 
siderable tenants, the major barons, as chosen 
by the king. (This subsequently became the 
House of I^rds.) Within the Great Council, a 
smaller one grew—the King’s Council, or Curia 
Regis; it contained some of the members of the 
Great Council plus the king’s learned officers 
for treasury (with the Exchequer as office), 
military, household, and judicial purposes. They 
continually evolved into separate functionaries 
in separate offices or courts. The king was 
personally at tlio head of all government, for 
the population was small and the local lords did 
most of the governing. 

Law courts developed in special fields. The 
Exchequer, Common Pleas, King’s Bench, and 
C]hanccry arc the forerunners of the contempo¬ 
rary law courts. Especially owing to the policy 
and personal energy of Henry II (1154-89), 
the nation was linked to these courts through 
itinerant justices and sheriffs in the shires 
(later called counties). By the middle of the 
fourteenth century these officers had been sup¬ 
plemented by local gentry who, as justices of 
the peace, took minor cases and helped de¬ 
velop local goveiTiment, eventually replacing 
the feudal lords. In the localities the jury 
system was established, taking the place of 
ordeal, battle, and compurgation as methods 


of deciding guilt. A legal profession developed 
to deal in established court procedure. This 
legal profession became a strong supporter of 
the rule of law and judicial independence; it 
had both a spiritual and a professional interest 
therein. It was one of the great champions of 
justice and later of Parliament, in a substantial 
w^ay not equaled in Continental governments 
where the judges and lawyers were subordi¬ 
nated to the executive. 

The courts began to make case law in the 
fourteenth eentury. They claimed authority to 
state the law at a time when meetings of 
Parliament were brief and infrequent and stat¬ 
ute making was in its infant stages. The courts 
extended their inde])endent role as time went 
on, often subject to coercion by the Oown. 
But the judges stated the law as in their 
authoritative books; or, according to “custom” 
or “good sense and equity,” they created new 
prceedents and interpretations. They gathered 
and reconciled many local customs and com¬ 
posed their own resultant jurisprudence, the 
law common to the whole kingdom: hence the 
term common law. From its principles nuuiy 
subtle adaptations were made. Another body of 
law, called equity, grew somewhat later side 
by side with the common law. Equity was 
given in Chancery directly by the Chancellor 
of the king, “the keeper of the king’s con¬ 
science,” as a relief from the strict precetlents 
of the common law. Decisions stemming from 
both common law and equity hold good until 
Parliament passes a statute on the same sub¬ 
ject. Some of these decisions contain constitu¬ 
tional principles, for example, freedom of 
speech. 

A Parliament^ 126S--9S 

By the middle of the thirteenth century 
“lawful and discreet knights” had been brought 
in by the king’s writ to meetings of the Great 
Council on several occasions—usually because 
of the monetary needs of the C^rown. Such 
mixed meetings gained the name of parliament 
turn gencralissimum. The kings continued to 
break their promises to observe law and custom 
whenever they thought they had enough barons 
on their side. In 1265 a champion of the 
barons, Simon dc Montfort, having overthrown 
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King Henry III in war, called a Parliament. He 
sent writs not only to the lay and spiritual 
barons but also to two knights (hereditary 
gentry) from each shire and two burghers from 
laeh city and borough. The knights were 
elected by knights and frt'eholders; the 
burgliers by the city fathers. By 1295 the Par¬ 
liament summoned by hAlward I, the “Modt‘1 
Parliament,*' inehuhul some 71 lords spiritual. 
63 major barons (earls and barons), 39 mi'in- 
bers of the royal council and offic ials. 2 knights 
from each shire. 2 citizens from each city, and 
2 Inirgesses from each borough. The purpose 
was “common couiuil”; the incentive, the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the? rising political strength of 
the middle? class and gentry; and the? spur, th<‘ 
king’s penMinial need for moiu'y. 

Those then summoned (compulsorily) re¬ 
garded the function with some fear, for the 
King's Highway was not safe, f‘vcn from the 
king’s own political managers. Nor were men 
ambitious to vote taxc's and suffer tlu' scowls of 
their local fric’iids. All the more* was there* ne<*d 
for the developnu'nt of parliamentary privi¬ 
leges, listed prcscmlly. 

Bicameralism and Primogeniture 

A two-chamber s>'stc*m devc’lopcd. Continen¬ 
tal countries Iiad three “estates” (’•r more (for 
t*xamplc, separate rejuesentalive assemblies of 
nobles, clergy, and burghers), and so thc'ir 
Parliamc'uts bc'carne unworkable. By the middle 
of the fourtecMith cc'iitury the House of Lords, 
which had e\’olved from the Maf^nuin Cem- 
silittm, contained only the major barons. The 
basic reason for this exclusivcr.css is most im¬ 
portant. The Norman ( .'onqiiest established the* 
principle of primogtiiitiire: the eddest son must 
by himself bc^ar the feudal duties of an un¬ 
divided estate and fief. The youngcT .sons in 
the family sank almost to the level of tlic 
general body of commoners. A blue-blooded 
class, like that in France or Cerrnany, which 
for cenlurios shared power in government with 
the (Jrown, did not in England .server the 
common people from the highest hereditary 
aristocracy. The Crown alone could ennoble 
commoners for services or fa\'ors and make 
them feudal lords. The English peerage was a 
very small group. Only the heir, the eldest 


living son, was summoned to the house of 
Lords. Since the younger .sons were excluded 
from till* peerage, the eoiunu)ncr.s could seep 
into and blend with the class of younger .sons, 
the “gentry.” The knights, that is, the gentry, 
came not to the Lords, but to the Commons, 
repre.s£Miting their shires or counties by elec¬ 
tion. The clergy were soon discpialified from 
sitting in the ('ommons, b('ing repri'sented by 
the lords spiritual (the bishops, etc.) in the 
House of Lords. 'I'his is how bicameralism be¬ 
gan in England—not as a theory of legislation, 
but as a way of reprc.senting two and oidy 
two cla.sscs. Ill the i*iid, the (aanmons became 
the single mirror of the national mind. 

The Houses sat .scparatt'ly. Parliament b(*gan 
as a p£*tition(‘r for local and personal rights, for 
specific* bills of justice to st'llle loc*al trouble's, 
rather than for national policy; it also was a 
vott'i* of taxes. The kings tried to gi't the 
money voic'd and sc'ud ihc'iu home. The? ('om- 
mons niaiic'uvc'iTd to gel thc'ir gric\anci'.s rc*- 
dressc'd bc'fore voting money, and tric'd hardest 
of all—and not always successfully—not to vole 
money for the? whole* lifetime' of any king. 
Aftc'r 1327, Parliamc'nt Ix'caint* a gc'uc'ral delib¬ 
erative a.s.scmbly and an enactor f?f gc'ueral 
laws touching the whole kingdom. By 1.500 it 
had c'stablishc'd the? juiiu'iple that its bills 
.should be accepted by the ('rown without 
changes. It made attc'inpts to control the c'xecu- 
tive, delibcratc’ly, bc'caii.sc' it held the purse 
strings. In 1407 a conve ntion arose? that grants 
of money should lx? initiated in the (’cxnmons 
and the Lords’ approval should come aftc*r. In 
1660 the Commons n'tnscd a Lords* bill that 
contained taxation, and by the.* 1680*s the C]oin- 
mons had made certain tliat the* Lords could 
not amend or reject its taxation bills. 

Through five centuries, by continual insist- 
cncc on its dignity and authority, by di.splays of 
self-confidence, and by brave individual .md 
collective .sacrifices of life? and liberty, Com¬ 
mons opposed die arbitrary ])retciision.s of the 
Oown. It developed and arrogated its cus¬ 
toms, procedures, and many j^rivilcges; the 
duty of its officer, the Speaker, was to demand 
and maintain them. Fundamental privileges 
were freedom of speech, freedem from arrest, 
freedom from royal and ministerial interven- 
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tion, power over money bills, frequency of 
sessions, and the institution of habeas corpus. 

The Tudor monarchs, Henry VJI (1485- 
1509), Henry VIII (1509-47), and Elizabeth I 
(1558-1603), were strong and clever people 
who developed the central councils and ad¬ 
ministration. They promoted better local ad¬ 
ministration through the duties vested in the 
justices of the peace to administer the laws 
relating to the poor—which meant concern for 
the economic situation of the majority of the 
nation. Many nobles had perished in the Wars 
of the Roses which led to the accession of 
Henry VII. The Tudors therefore chose public 
servants from the upper-middle class, the gen¬ 
try—the same men who were in charge of 
local government. The gentry had become in¬ 
creasingly confident of their power, emanating 
from growing wealth, and their rights. But the 
Tudors acted energetically to manage their 
Parliaments through their ministers and were 
sometimes despotic. They manipulated the 
(>)mmons by giving representation to many 
more borf)ughs, namely those favorable to their 
policies. The gentlemen of the Commons 
joined to support their kings and queen in the 
Reformation struggle, and passed laws severing 
England from Rome and establishing the 
Church of England with the king as its supreme 
head. English Protestantism became more firmly 
defined, and the way was opened for Non¬ 
conformity, typified by the Puritans and their 
strongly democratic political philosophy. It was 
far from easy: executions, torture, and exile 
marked the religious conflict for 150 years. 

It required the revolution of 1640 to 1689, 
a long and bloody civil war, to establish parlia¬ 
mentary sovereignty. This revolution was not 
led by a single individual—a man of the caliber, 
say, of Luther, Frederick the Great, Robes¬ 
pierre, Ijcnin, or Hitler—but was earned for¬ 
ward by a steady succession of near-great men: 
men like (]oke, Pym, Hampden, Cromwell. 
They were men of middle estate, of the country 
and of the cities, who were supported by 
a few thousand others determined on self- 
government and the security of their posses¬ 
sions and the exercise of their religion, “which 
was death to hide." They were the suc*cessors 
of the parliamentary champions since Magna 
Carta. 


These men united against the Stuart at¬ 
tempts to impose the Roman Catholic religion 
on England and rose in opposition to use of 
the royal prerogative to establish customs du¬ 
ties, other taxes, and forced loans without 
parliamentary grants. They rebelled against the 
Stuart attempts to keep the judges in the 
King’s Bench (the highest common-law t*oiirt) 
subservient to the royal will, and they made 
war against the special courts, the Star Cham¬ 
ber and the Ecclesiastical Commission. For 
these were not the ordinary courts of the 
land; to further the royal will they used 
secret and perverted procedure—economic, des¬ 
potic, and clerical—often by producing “self- 
incrimination.”^ 

In 1627 these ordinary men of the gentry 
and subgentry rejected Charles Is plea, almost 
identical with that put forward successfully by 
Bismarck 240 years later to destroy Prussian 
and German parliamentarism: 

If you should not do your duties in contributing 
what the state at this time needs, I must, in 
discharge of my conscience, usci other means, 
which Cod hath put into iny hands, to save that 
which the follies of particular men may otherwise 
hazard to lose. 

They fought him and in 1628 exacted the 
Petition of Right under the leadership of (’hief 
Justice Coke.” Coke had been dismissed be¬ 
cause he would not bend judgment to the 
king’s will. Pym, the parliamentary hero, and 
Coke denied that there was any sovereignty 
outside the laws of England. Coke declared: 

I know that prerogative is part of the law, hut 
sovereign power is no parliamentary word. In iny 
opinion it weakens Magna Carta, and all our 
statutes; and they arc absolute, without any saving 
of sovereign power. Take heed what we yiclcl 
unto: Magna Carta is such a fellow that he will 
have no sovereign. 

Prerogative is the word for the ancient su¬ 
preme sovereign power of the Crown (or other 
institution) unregulated by statute or judicial 
limit. 

The kings had often been able to thwart 
parliamentary control by cadging a life grant 

^ The Parliament’s protest against this is the 
parent of the phrase in the United States Con¬ 
stitution, Amendment V. 

* A good biography is Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
The Lion and the Throne, Boston, 1956. 
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of taxation, and even more by receiving enstoms 
duties. The kings justified their use of the latter 
by regarding such duties as not being taxes on 
English subjects. In 1606 James I (1603-25) 
made active use of this int*thod. Although 
Parliament objected, the King and his successor 
Charlc‘S I (1625-49) raised such moneys and 
forced loans. 

Civil war broke out against tin* Oown's 
pretensions when the King att<'inpted to raise 
money ostensibly lor building ships—“ship- 
money”-from men sueh as John Hampden 
who liveil inland. Parliament re-c*nact('d its pro¬ 
hibition ol unstatutory import duties. 

'J'tik Rilt. of Rights. Tlie upshot of the long 
wars was the Rill of Rights of 1689. It was 
jiassed by a victorious and incomplete Par¬ 
liament to establish an alien king, William of 
Orangt*. The Tories, vvlio were Jacobite*, that is, 
sup]H)rtc*rs of James, were absent. 'Hie bill 
(wcluded any but Protestants Irom the throne 
and onee and for all stripped the king of any 
power of making, suspc.'udiug, or dispc*nsing 
with the laws. It outlaw(‘(l spi'cial courts and 
fortific'd parliaiiK'iitary ]irivil('ges. Krc'c|ucnt 
Parliamc'uls and frc*e elections were recjuirc'd 
by the bill, and jury eomposilion was purified 
of despotic royal inlhuMic'e. Th(* secular in¬ 
sistence against a standing army in tinu* of 
peace was confirmed and strengthcMU'd by tak¬ 
ing the king’s private estates and paying him 
a grant, the Ci\il List, to c*over personal ex- 
pc'fises. (See the Appendix.) 

Thus, the Stuart subtleties of “divine right” 
as the basis of all political authority, and 
especially of the king’s authority (arguc'd with 
mo.st force by James 11 [1685-88] who had 
long been nurtured in ('alvinist theology in 
Scotland and had then become CCatholic) were? 
defeated. A king, William of Orange (1689- 
1702), was rnadc by act of Parliamc*nt; he 
had not been born to the throne. Instead of “no 
bishop, no king,” the* maxim now might well 
be, “no Parliament, no king, no bishop.” 

Toward a Cabinet—and Responsibility 

Thenceforward, the ro\al minist(*rs eame 
more and more under the controlling and 
disciplinary influence of the House of Com¬ 


mons. The medieval (^reat (k)uucil and its off¬ 
spring the Curia Rcf^is had been narrowc'd 
down to the king’s Privy (anincil, when the 
former became the House of Lc^rds and the* 
Curia was moderni/c'd by sh(‘dding its barons 
and churchmen. The Privy ('oiincil was largely 
made up of royal nominei'S appointed for effi- 
cieiuy, but it, too, was unwieldy. At the 
Re.storation, King Charles 11 (1660-85) man¬ 
aged the country and the Parliament clo.sely 
through ministers in his confidence; they were 
known as the ('abal, from tiu* initials of their 
names.** 

After 1689, when the Stuarts and their 
“divine right” wi’re finally disposed of and 
parliam€*nlary supremacy definitely vindicated, 
the kings and (|uee!is found that C'abinets who 
had the eonfid(?ncc* of Parliament, I’spi'cially of 
Commons, wen* indispi'iisabl.*. 'I'hey were 
.stf*adily compelled to choose llu'ir ('abinet 
ministers from a single party, that is, a group¬ 
ing of members with roughly the same g(*neral 
views of policy. I'hese ministers wen* of the 
body of ParliaiiK'nt, pe(*rs or elected c'om- 
inoiuTs; they u]^hi*ld tIu? rights of the ("om¬ 
inous and W(*re thenisehi's (h*pen(l(*nt on the 
("oinmons and so, simultaneously, li‘ss dc'pend- 
ent on the (a*own. (Jeorge I (1714-27) and 
Ceorge 11 (1727-60), Hano\erians, tended to 
reganl their kingdom of Hanovi'r as more* 
important than England. Since they were not 
familiar with tlu* language or the political eom- 
plc*xitif*s of England, they eventually ceased to 
preside at ("abinet mt‘etings. Rut Ceorge HI 
(1760-1820), i*xeept in intervals of madness, 
tried to recapture tlu* |)residency of the C^d)- 
inet in a far-reaching execulixt* siMise. H(? did 
this h’ss as pre.sidenl of the official ministry 
than through favorites, known as lh(? “king’s 
fri(*nds.”^ He alienated th(? American eolonic’S 
through headstrong tactics. The? (Jornmous rc?- 

** ClifToicl, .AilinKlon, Burkini;;fKiin, Asliley, and 
Laudcrdalt*. Cabal diTivcs from tht* cabala, a 
rriystiral intr*rpif? itioji *>f the Srriptur»*s, hence? a 
body of see iet intriguers. 

■* 'This experience, only too well known to (he? 
American colonists, persuaded them to establish a 
single executive, a President, instead of a collective 
cabinet: they wanted to be sure who was ‘‘‘re¬ 
sponsible." Edmund Burke taught them this in 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents (1770), a 
major document in Unit<*d St.ites constitutional 
hist*>ry. 
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buked him, passing the resolution (1780), “the 
influence of the ('rown has increased, is increas¬ 
ing, and ought to he diminishcxl.” 

When Sir Rolwat Walpole bt'camc head of 
the Cabinet in 1721, this strong and wily minis¬ 
ter filled his f^abinet with only those men who 
followed his policies. He was the first to be 
called “Prime Minister,” though the term was 
partly ironical. I’hc i^retension to the title was 
regarded and, indeed, impeached as usurpa¬ 
tion! Under George III the office suffered some 
eclipse, but, the Kings madness supei*veiiing, 
his Prime Ministers became independent of 
him and more firmly formative of their (Cabinets 
and of policy. Policy in any case now became 
more important than ever, because England 
was entering the era of industrialization and 
wider commerce and the masses were being 
stirred by the Age of Revolution. Ry 1803 
William Pitt, the Younger, a student of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, declarc'd the need 
for a Prime Minister “with the chief weight in 
council, Jind the principal place in the con¬ 
fidence of the king,” whose opinion would pre¬ 
vail in the event of a division in the Cabinet. 
Walpole had been First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. The prime 
ministership was ever after linked with the first 
lordship of the Treasury. The term “Prime 
Minister” itself was not even meutioued in a 
public document until the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878 and only casually in a statute of 1917. It 
appears more deliberately in the Ministers of 
the Crown Act of 1937. But the office is still 
not statutory; it is conventional, a political 
custom. 

Political Parties and Popular Sovereignty 

Political parties began to emerge in the sides 
taken in the Civil War. The Roundheads or 
Parliamentarians fought C'avalicrs or Royalists. 
These developed (very broadly speaking) into 
Whigs and Tories, then into Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives. Much later the Labour party aro.se. 

In 1832, about 150 years after the Civil 
War ended, the right to vote for a sovereign 
Parliament was extended; by the 1880\s the 
franchise embraced almost all male adults; it 
was accorded to women over thirty in 1918; 
and by 1928 it was practically universal. 


Yet this happened slowly and not without 
strife. In 1832, after the Reform Act was 
passed, the voters were but 7 percent of the 
population; in 1867, just over 16 percent; in 
1884, nearly 29 percent; by 1918, 75 percent. 
The slowness meant that government still re¬ 
mained largely in the hands of the upper 
classes—that is, the aristocracy, their families, 
and the wealthy businessmen and manufactur¬ 
ers—and also a public-spirited body of men 
who led their professions, and an intelligentsia 
not overly prejudiced by narrow cla.ss interests. 
It meant that working-class demands were not 
met quickly and completely, although they 
were met eventually. New voters were gradu¬ 
ally a.ssimilated into the body politic peacefully 
and with a sense of service to their nation over 
and above their own class aims. 

The House of Lords was a body of hereditary 
peers, and the prineiple of heredity could not 
withstand for long the new democratic princi¬ 
ples of the Rcfoim Act of 1832 in the sovereign 
body of the realm. Parliament. For decades, 
during which several Prime Ministers were 
peers, the House of Lords used its equal po¬ 
litical power to act in conc(*rt with the Con¬ 
servative party against the liberalizing tenden¬ 
cies of the age. Projects for rciduction of the 
power of the Lords and change of its composi¬ 
tion l)cgau to be heard in the 1880*s. In 1911 
its power was reduced to that of holding up 
bills from the Commons for no more than two 
years and money bills not at all; in 1949 the 
suspensive period was reduced to twelve 
months. 

All the powers of govern men t were now 
directly in the hands of the people. British 
government has become almost plebiscitory 
—almost, because the political parti(\s have be¬ 
come intimately identified with the electorate 
and more rcsponsi\’o to them. Yet Parliament is 
the formal and practical agent of policy mak¬ 
ing. It had long been open to the view of 
the electors. Though members and others were 
forbidden, under penalty, to report its pro¬ 
ceedings, accounts seeped out in the newslet¬ 
ters, which were the cmbiyo modern press. In 
1771 Wilkes successfully defied the Commons’ 
arrest for siieh a misdemeanor. Reporting pro¬ 
ceeded more openly, and in 1803 it was 
officijilly allowed. Today the reporting is by 
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the Parliament’s own officials. The published 
records of debate arc called Hansard^ after the 
first famous official reportcT of the ninteeenth 
century. From 1837 division lists (voting roc*- 
ords) were published. By 1868 newspapers 
were made immune from suit if their reports 
were faithful. 

Administralive Improvement in 
Modern Times 

The leaders of English political evolution 
learned early that it is first necessary to make 
political inslilulions democratic; then they must 
make them efficient. In the ninet(*cnth century, 
after llio passing of tlic (beat Reform Bill, 
and as a major eonsccpicnee of it, the public 
serxice and local govemmeut were modern- 
i/ed. 1’lie ci\ il scr\ ice had been chiefly re¬ 
cruited by ])atronag(‘ and largely n.sed by thc^ 
Crown and Prime Ministers to influence elec¬ 
tions to and votes in the House of Commons 


THE CHARACTERISTIC 

I'iVery nation has a distinguishable character¬ 
istic line of political philosophers. It is no use 
beliexing that Hobbes and Locke in Britain, 
Kant, Hegel, (ioethe, and Marx in (k'rniany, 
X'oltairc and Rousseau in Fiance, Dostoevski 
and Herzen in Russia, or Hamilton and JeffcT- 
son in the Lhiited States essentially mean the 
same thing and ilo not diflcrentially n'prcsent 
the opinions of tlu*ir particular communitkvs. 
Any author, like any aitist, is a crystal of the 
past and a si'cd of the future of his commu¬ 
nity. He makes mon? articulate, and he p(T- 
sonally biases, the character of the (‘volution 
which is described in his community’s litera¬ 
ture. He infhu'iices political decision because 
Ins words are persuasivi? and full of fe(*ling 
beyond the ordinary. 

In Britain it hapiicncd that the leading po¬ 
litical philosophers were also men of political 
action, 'reii stand out as rcprc.scntalivc and 
influential minds, Thc*y are Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679); John Locke (1632-1704); Dav,d 
Hume (1711-76), a Scot; Adam Smith (1723- 
90), a Scot; Edmund Burke (1729-97), an 
Irishman; Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832); John 


(though by 1800 the service numbered no 
more than about twenty thousand, mainly 
postal and cushmis officials). By 1782, at Ed¬ 
mund Burke’s insistence, the (Commons passt'd 
a bill to reduce patronage. No radical im]')ro\e- 
ment was effected until 1848 and then partly 
under the influence of the revolutions of that 
\ear in most European countries. Betwwn 1848 
and 1852 the stavice was placed on a mt‘rit 
and career basis. 

The mc*rit systc'm had bc'cn precc'ded bv 
great reforms in the administration of tlu' 
lu'alth services, the institution of a career and 
trained police, a remarkable improvement of 
the organization and functions and standards of 
the poor law\ the reform of the inidficic'nt and 
corrupt government of the towns by the Mu¬ 
nicipal Corporations Act of 1835, and various 
dc‘vicc*s of central control. All this apparatus 
was kept w'C'll under thi' control of Parliament. 
There is now almost no graft in politics and 
administration. 


politic:al thinkers 

Stuart Mill (1806-73); and thive leadcMS c^f the 
luibian Society: Cb'orge Ihanard Shaw', an 
Irishman (1856-1950); Sidney Webb (1859- 
1917); and his wife Beatrice; Webb (1858- 
1943). 

Ilobhes: Sovereif^nty and Utility 

Thomas Hol)bc\s is the “rc'pre.sentative” Eng¬ 
lish political i)hiIosophf‘r who is the; least rep- 
resc'iitativc of the; Englishman’s way in politics 
and govcrninciit. For he is the most addiett'd 
to geometrical argument, starting with an 
axiom about human nature in gcmaal and 
not letting up in rigor until he has reached its 
c'xtrcme consc;c[Ucnces. 

His principal contributions, chiefly in Levia¬ 
than (1651), are thic;c. (1) The autliority of 
govcTurnc’nt is l.>undc;d on tiie natural rights of 
the individual. (2) Utility, not custom or re¬ 
ligion. is the basis (jf both the authority of tlic 
law (equated with government) and the obli¬ 
gation to obey the law, authority being em¬ 
bodied in the .social contract of all men with 
one; another to set up a government over the 
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general society. (3) Men need governmontaJ 
authority over them, backed by foree—aiithority 
as strong as iheir own propensity to fight each 
other. 

These theses implicitly repudiated the con¬ 
tentions of the parties to the civil war, which 
raged in Hobbes s maturity: the divine right of 
kings on the one side and the claim of parlia¬ 
mentary customs on the other. 

He began with tlie axiom that it was a law 
of nature, that is, of man s physiology, to pre¬ 
serve himself from d('ath. Fear of death caused 
each man to feel threatened by the results of 
every other man’s fear. Hence, each man’s 
whole physical and mental power was involved 
in the struggle for survival: "a war of eveiy 
man against every man.” Man could stop this 
struggle only by either (a) the death of all or 
almost all, when life would be “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short,” or (h) an arrange¬ 
ment supported by “reason,” to secure peace 
among all. The arrangement was a contract 
among bnman beings to assign all tbeir powers 
to a government ruling over them all, a com¬ 
mon superior. All individuals must submit ab¬ 
solutely, so terrible was the contemplation of 
mutual destruction otherwise, and they must 
carry in that submission their morals, their 
property, their religion. So also must lesser 
corporations like the ehurches submit: for cor¬ 
porations were like “worms in the entrails of a 
natural man.” 

“Covenants, without a sword, arc but words, 
and of no strength to secure a man at all” and 
“the bonds of words arc too weak to bridle 
man’s ambition, avarice, anger, and other i^as- 
sions, without the fear of some coercive power.” 

The state, or the sovereign, would hold both 
the sword and the crosier of the church. 

1 authorise and give up iny right of governing 
myself, to this man, or to this assembly of men, on 
this condition, that thou give up thy right to him, 
and authorise all his actions in like manner. 
. . . This is the generation of that great Leviathan, 
or rather (to speak more reverently) of that 
Mortal God, to which owe under the Immortal 
God, our peace and defence. 

Thus the state was a “corporation” of in¬ 
dividuals, converted from a lot of people into 
an organism, an “artificial man,” by the com¬ 
mand of the sovereign. 


Hobbes was always close to the center of 
English political decisions because he tutored 
various aristocrats. But he never learned, as 
the rest of English political philosophers did, 
that one must not exaggerate a single element 
in human nature, as he did men’s fear of each 
other, or “a general inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after 
power, that ccaseth only in death.” Thus he 
asserted what was abhorrent to Englishmen: 
that sov'c'reignty was absolute, that men had no 
right of rebellion. 

Hobbes’s gift to English practice was the 
appreciation of the need for firmness in govern¬ 
ment, and he bequeathed to the Utilitarians 
the idea of utility as the lest of authority. 

Locke and Political Liberalism 

John I^ocke’s contribution, chiefly in his 
Treatise on Civil Government (1690), summed 
up the liberal revolution (1610-89) against the 
pretensions of the Stuarts to absolute power, 
royal authority, divine right, and arbitrary 
action for reason of state decided by the king 
alone at his discretion. 

His doctrine was that govcnimcnt is a trust 
to which governors are deputed and that the 
trustee or deputy owes an accounting lor the 
welfare of millions. Men were originally in a 
stale of nature, equally endowed at birth with 
reason and rights: life, liberty, and property 
(the last meaning all interests created by men’s 
labor). But it was necessary to set up an 
authority that should be the arbiter of con¬ 
troversies, with sufficient power to carry out its 
judgments. 

Thus, for this limited purpose OTily, an orig¬ 
inal compact was made between men and 
government—N'oluntary, limited, and termina¬ 
ble. To give the contract effect, the principle 
of majority nilc was essential. The majority 
must bind the whole, because it would be 
unfeasible to wait until unanimity is secured. 
Short terms of a supremo legislature and fre¬ 
quent elections and just representation in 
equal districts equally represented would 
make the popular will effective over govern¬ 
ment. The separation of the legislative, the 
executive, and the “federative” powers must 
be established, “because it may be too great a 
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temptation to human frailh', apt to grasi) at 
power, for the same piasons wlio have tlie 
power of making laws, to have also in their 
hands the power to execute them whereby 
they exempt themselves from obedience to the 
laws they make, and suit the law ... to their 
own private advantage/* 

Locke was not merely an ideologist; he was 
attempting to justify a new social and political 
order. Ilis reasoning was co(d. lie advocatinl 
limited and nontotalitariaii government. He rep¬ 
resented the Whig and Liberal line of deseent 
in British political parties, but he also iidlu- 
enced the Labour party. His piincii)les, some¬ 
times verbatim, were written into the American 
Declaration of Independence in 177G l)y his 
American admirias. 

Adam Smiih: Economic Liberalism 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations appeared in 
1776, the same year as tl)(‘ Dt‘i‘laration of In- 
dcpi'Utlencc and Jeremy Bentham’s Fragment 
on Government. Smith’s political importance 
lies in his doctrine of the proper functions of 
governuKMit. He reasons for laisse/. faire I(*t- 
ling tilings alone-which implies a rather small 
and simple structure of gov<'rnment. Smith be¬ 
gan with the premise tliat ‘‘self-lovt/* or “self- 
interest” xvas the natural propensity of man 
and argued that since this ^^as man's nature, it 
was ]5ropcrly so. 

Like Locke, he was interested not in a 
metaphysical but in an experimental view of 
human nature as it was revealed in the English 
increanciic system, the governinenl’s traditional 
regulation of manufactures and eommerc’c by 
tariffs, bounties, anil monopolies until 1800. 

Men would be wealthier if left to their 
“natural liberty” according to the “natural 
order.” Men should place no faith in thifir 
bcnevolencv, but in mntiuil advantage. “Give 
me that which 1 want, and you shall havi* 
this which you want. . . . We address oursi'lves 
not to their humanity but to silf-love, and 
never talk to them of our own necessities but 
of thcM’r advantages.” 

Thus the typical English prosaic and mun- 
flane, lemperati*, transactional bargaining was 
brought to the process of government. Let the 
consumers interest be paramount. Give no class 


of producers any ad\’antage by law, for mer¬ 
chants and master manufacturers have an 
interest to deceive and e\'en oppress the public. 
Let producer and consumer fri'ely bargain with 
each other, and the wealth of the whole nation 
will be increased as they try to incriuise tlu'ir 
own indiviihuil wealth. 

Ho flhe individnal] generally, indeed, neither 
intcMids to promote tlu‘ public interest, nor knows 
he* is promoting it. By preferring the support of 
domestic to that of foreign iiulustry, he intends 
only his own security; and by directing that 
industry, in such manner as its produce may be 
of greatest value, be intemds only his own gain, 
and he is in this led by an invisible band to 
promote an iMid which was no part of his intention. 

’rhe wholii doctrine di'pends on a !)eli(‘f in 
the harmony of human wants and talents. 
Smith believi*d that ibi* energies of a people 
w^ould surge? up iremendousb' if goveriimeut 
took away its be;ivy am! stupid luuids. 

Smith was shrewd iMiougb to sev that there 
are works that no one will risk undertaking. 
Th(‘y ;ire “public works,” such as roads, bridges, 
navigable canals, harbors, that S(‘li-inleri*st will 
not find profitable i^iougli. (hwernmi'nt mu.st 
undertake lhe.se lor the eoinmon IxMielit. 'rlie 
doetrine of laisse/. fain? always rai.ses tlui 
problem of wlielher th(» wealth of a nation is 
to be regarded as the sum of the individiial.s* 
incomes liecdy prodiieed or the public good 
more I'cntrally planned. 

Adam Smith wrote in 1776, w’hen England 
was an agricultural-village ei-onomy. He ig¬ 
nored till* I’flcet of heri'ditary class iiierpialities. 
His standard of laisse/ laire w'as adopted by 
the Whigs, l.iberals, and HadU'als, but within 
fifty yt‘ais industrial, comnii'reial, and popula¬ 
tion changes reipiired its suh.staiitial modifica¬ 
tion. fn the twentieth century it remained an 
important ])art of the ('oii?;ei\ alive doctrine of 
free i-nterpri.se as oi)|)o.sed to the L;ibonr party’s 
principles of state eeononiie and .social inter¬ 
vention. 

Beniham: The Utilitarian 

No jurist-political .scaVutist of any time or 
any place has, single-handed, even approached 
the inventive, practical, reformative infliuMice 
that Jeremy Benthum had, not oidy on English 
government but all over the world. 
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He was the chief originator of the Utilitarian 
doctrine that the lawmakers' business is to 
determine what is for “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number" and invent institutions 
to realize it. 

Thus in his Iniroduction to the Principles of 
Morals and J.egislation, Bcntliam introduced 
what he called “moral arithmetic” or the “feli- 
cific calculus." The statesman must add up all 
the pleasures on one side and the displeasures 
on the other and try to balance them before 
knowing whether to act at all or how to act 
in the event that action is necessary. 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters. Pain and Pleasure. It 
is for them alone to point out what we ought to 
do, as well ns to determine what we shall do. 

. . . The principle of utility recognises this sub- 
jecli.in, and assumes it for the foundation of that 
system, the object of which is to rear the fabric 
of felicity by the hands of reason and of law. 

The terms just, unjust, moral, immoral, good, 
had, Bentham maintained, are merely other 
terms for certain pains and pleasures. He 
avoided any deep psychology and religious 
feelings. Ignoring the quality of satisfactions 
among different people, his whole system is 
quantitative—Bentham used the word quantum. 
He hoped for the day when law and political 
science could be expressed precisely in mathe¬ 
matical symbols. 

In his very many works Bentham invented 
principles and gadgets galore: professional 
police, career civil service, modernized decen¬ 
tralization, parliamentary procedure, rational 
colonial administration, the theory of punish¬ 
ment, a registry of vital statistics, a code of 
public health. His purpose was to produce in 
the moral world those reformations that he had 
seen come so potently in the material world 
through scientific discoveries and inventions. 

In the early nineteenth century, his princi¬ 
ple of utility seared away the medieval abuses 
that still cluttered English govtTument and 
legal institutions. Hence he was even more 
laissez faire than Adam Smith. “Get out of my 
light!” was his command to the state in eco¬ 
nomic matters. But later in the nineteenth and 
still more in the twentieth century “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” became a 
positive standard for promoting the welfare 
state, with excellent administrative and control 


devices. Bentham was the first philosopher of 
the Liberal party and John Stuart Mill was his 
theoretical successor; but later his ideas and 
inventions assisted the labor movement. 

Hume and Skeptical Conservatism 

David Hume’s ICssays, Treatise of Human 
Nature, and History of England introduced a 
skeptical temper into political thinking. He 
denied Locke’s tliesis that there liad ever been 
a social contract in actual history and point'd 
out tliat government had been instituted piece¬ 
meal over the centuries to secure what men 
regarded as justice. But what was justice? 
Justice, over vast eras of developing society, 
was a reciprocity in practical matters, having 
its roots in self-interest and reason, in an inter¬ 
relationship of rights and duties, especially re¬ 
garding one’s property and family rights. Gov¬ 
ernment was cremated in this way over many 
centuries for a “more strict execution of justice” 
to “remedy inconveniences.” 

Hume regarded the consent of the people as 
“the best and most sacred of any” of the just 
foundations of government. He lauded civil 
liberties, especially the freedom of the press. 
He noted that the balance of property actually 
determines the balance of political i)ower. His 
realistic observation on knavery in politics (in 
his essay, “The Indepentleney of Parliament”) 
represents gracefully the British governmental 
habit of removing temptation by the establish¬ 
ment of sober laws: 

Political writers have established it as a maxim, 
that in contriving any system of government, and 
fixing the several checks and controls of the con¬ 
stitution, every man ought to be supposed a 
knave, and to have no other end, in all his 
actions, than private interest. By this interest wc? 
must govern him, and, by means of it, make him, 
notwithstanding his insatiable avarice and am¬ 
bition, cooperate to the public good. VVithotit 
this, say they, we shall in vain boast of the 
advantages of any constitution, and shall find, in 
the end, that wc have no security for our liber¬ 
ties or possessions, exc(?pt in the goodwill of our 
rulers; that is, we shall have no security at all. 

Burke and Classic Conservatism 

Edmund Burke soars higher and plunges 
deeper in human nature in government than 
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his predecessors. He almost equates the state 
with the whole of society. The state has dura¬ 
tion. The individual was made by society; he 
owes a debt to society and its future. Hence his 
own momentary claims cannot b(‘ accepted as 
unqualified rights. Indeed, there is something 
immortal and religious about society; it is not 
a matter of today's utility alone. Hence the 
individual has duties; and govtanment must 
require these, as well as pro\ide him with 
happiness. Religion consecrates the state, so 
that they who govern shall weigh the material 
advantage of the moment, in exercising tlu‘ir 
sacred trust, against I'lerinanent fame and 
glory and their hope of immortality. Abiue 
all, democracy needs qualificatioii by a sense 
of trusteeship accountable to the one great 
Master. For who can punish the massc's? “A 
perfect democracy is therc‘fore the most 
shamedess thing on earth.” They must not be 
allowed to think their will is the* standard of 
right and wrong. 

Burke warned against probing too deeply In* 
rc‘ason into the sources of authority. For human 
nature raw was so dreadful to look on that it 
might cause the overturn of institutions, unless 
we rt*rnainc‘d tolerabK content with our “pn*- 
scriptive”--that is. our custom-grown—constitu¬ 
tion. W^e nec'cl to r(*form; but wc also ntn‘cl to 
rc'vere. and not ovc*rturn and so lose’ continuity. 
stal)ility. property, function, c*ducatioii, and 
honor. 

He would not argue from the “natural rights 
of man” but ratlna* from the inheritanc-e of our 
ancestors, the “riglits of Fingli.shmc'ii.” Meta¬ 
physics was dangerous because* it was unquan- 
titativc. But “the lines of morality are not like 
ideal linc-s of matIuTnatics. . . . Political reascjii 
is a computing principle; adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing morally, and not 
metaphysically or mathematically, true moral 
dimensions.” He correctly predicted that Rous¬ 
seau’s philosophy would disintegrate the .social 
consensus of France and end with government 
by “a popular general.” 

The balance of power in English goNcrn- 
ment—a balance between king, O)mmon.s, and 
Lords, as had been established by the Glorious 
Revolution of 1689—(?xemplified this “comput¬ 
ing principle.” Should the system ever be re- 
fonned? Yes. for a constitution without the 


means of improvement was one without the 
m(*ans of preseiAation. But slowly and re\er- 
ently—“as tending the wounds of a father.” 
Why? Because a .small part of only one genera- 
tiem has not enough br;iin or imagination to 
know .society in all its aspects. The individual is 
foolish; “the specie's is wise.” Time is the* parent 
of truth! The multitude without dc*liberation 
is nnwi.se. It lu'eds the help of men of “light 
and Ic'ading,” the “natural aristocracy.” 

Hence Burke held that the* h'gislature need 
not be minutely and diivetly rc'pre.sentative of 
the people; the national interest could be lul- 
fillc'd with less. All agencies of gov(*rnment are 
trustees for the pt'ople- but the state.smen must 
exhibit a judgment beyond that obtaiiu'd from 
the e\pr(*s.sed instructions of the* local eh‘ct«irs. 
1*here was a permanent interi'st of thi' nation, 
over and above thi* momtaitary whims of the 
people. Part)’ government, then taking form 
partly through Burke's eifort aiu* ideas, was 
essc'utial and beneficial, for it defined princi¬ 
ple's <if public w(‘lfar(', and tlu're'by it di.sci- 
plined the irresponsible ('xecutive (like' George' 
III and his favorite's). Burke* venc*rated the* 
Crow'n and re'ligion, ;uul both human and gov- 
e'rnme'iital dignity. 

Almost e've'iy Englishman has a large dose of 
Burke? in his political composition. He? gave' 
principles of mode'rate libe'rali.sm to the* Whigs, 
anel in his later years provide'd the* body e)f 
theory that informe'd the Te)ry parly e)f the 
ninete'e*ntli and tw’e*ntieth ee'iituries. It is ne)t 
wdthenit its welfare aspe'ct, e'mboelie*d in the' 
duty e)f a triiste'c to his trust. Burke was the 
givat viiulieator eif the* rights of the* Ame*r- 
ican colonie's, not be'canse* Ame'ricans clairne'd 
natural-rights eloctrine*.s, but l)e'cau.se' Americans 
w'C'ie c'lititlc'd to the' rights of Briti.sh c iti/eiis 
e'ven as were those whe) happened to re'side lu 
England. 

The peciiliar be-nt of Burke*, which distin- 
gui.she's his bequest to the English people from 
that of Locke, Hume*. Smith, Bentham. and 
Mill, is his appreciation of the corporate (or 
organic) nature of the national community. It 
almost make's him say, in trcme'ndons contrast 
to these men. that the* state and .S(x?iety are one 
and the same thing. 

Sorie*ty is inde'ed a contract. Snhexelinnte con¬ 
tracts for e)bjocts of ine‘rc* occasional interest 
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may be dissolved at pleasure—but the state ought 
not to be considered as nothing belter than a 
parlnerslijp agreement in a trade of pepper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such Jow 
concern, to he taJeen up for a little temporary 
interest, and to be dissolved by iIk; fancy of the 
parties. 11 is to be looked on with other reverence; 
because it is not a partnershii) in things sub¬ 
servient only to the gross animal existence of a 
temporary and perishable nature. It is a partner- 
.ship in all science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. 
As the ends of such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it becomes a 
partnership not only b(‘tvveen those who are liv¬ 
ing, but between those who are to be born. 

This spirit, incidcMitally, explains the spiritual 
significance of the British monarchy. It contra¬ 
dicts the Ronsseaiiite atomization of the state, 
the too logical ruin of France. The Germans 
exaggerated the nationalism and societalism of 
Burke and distorted his view of trusteeship 
into authoritarian rulership, as th(‘y did with 
Rousseau’s general will. 

Mill anil Liberal Democracy 

John Stuart Mill was the son of James Mill, 
a close friend of Benlham. He was a Bentham¬ 
ite Utilitarian, but with the reservations that 
account must be taken of the quality of 
pleasures and pains and that a more complex 
and subtle view of human motivation must 
replace that of mere self-interest. 

In his Sy-sirm of Logic he developed a logic 
of the social sciences. He demonstrated that 
they are sciences not of positive prediction but 
only of proximate probability. For use in actual 
government, scientific predictions, founded on 
hypothesis, research, and verification, still 
needed great caution and adaptation. 

His On Liberty is one of the noblest and 
most persuasive of nineteenth century argu¬ 
ments that we should place trust in the 
discovery and revivification of truth by open 
and unlimited argument. For this would pro¬ 
duce the most fruitful and beneficial variety of 
talents for mankind’s delight. “Self-regarding” 
activities .should be left untouched by the state; 
it might regulate only “other-regarding” actions. 

Mill was a laissez-faire economist but he 
supported trade-union bargaining, consumers’ 
cooperatives, copartnerships. He championed 
the rights of women. 


In Representative Government, Mill eluci¬ 
dated the conditions that would make demo¬ 
cratic government work. People must not be 
cowards. They must iiave public spirit. They 
must not let panic or cheats delude them about 
the operations or defense of the government. 
They must not surrender their liberties to a 
spellbinder. Mill tried to discover some stand¬ 
ard by which to give extra votes to the “wiser” 
—but unsuccessfully. (Who could succeed?) He 
was a pioneer of proiiortional representation in 
order to do exact electoral justice to minorities. 
He opposed the sc^cret ballot on the ground 
that the vote was a trust that could l)e misused 
if cast in secret—where the voter might cherish 
the same feelings on a humbler scale as a 
despot and oppressor. 

Mill was the philosopher of the Liberal party 
in the second half of the ninetc'cnth cemtury. 
He influenced the r..ab()ur party to be liberal 
in its pursuit of .social justice. His aspirations 
lor a hetb'r future' for the working class 
through education and through trade unions, 
cooperatives, etc., were also ingredients of the 
I^abour movement. 

Fabian Socialism 

In 1883 a small group of intelh'ctuals founded 
the Fabian Society in London. They were 
headed by Sidney Webb, liis wife Beatrice, and 
Cieorge Bernard Shaw. Sidney Wi‘bb was mid¬ 
dle class and a civil servant; Shaw (Scottish- 
Irish gentry) became the greatest English dram¬ 
atist since Shakespeare. They and their friends 
were deeply immersc*d in prac tical i)olitics at 
the national and local levels. 

They were socialists in the English, not the 
Marxian or any other Continental, tradition. 
English socialism traces back to the social pro¬ 
tests of the Lollards led by John WycliflFe in 
the fourteenth century, clamantly revived by 
the Lcvelcrs during the Civil War, and re¬ 
inforced by the evangelical church movement 
and the post-French Revolutionary social ra¬ 
tionalists like the poet Shelley and his circle. 
Almost coincident with the last-namc'd were 
Robert Owen’s factory experiments to ])rovide 
more tolerable conditions for his workers, espe¬ 
cially the young. Owen invented the word 
“socialism.” The Chartist movement for political 
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equality had social and economic justice as an 
object. The rapidly growing trade-union move¬ 
ment, ht'lpcd on b\' Nonconformist preaching, 
claimed a better deal for the working class and 
its childnai, better pay, fewer hours than the 
prewilent tc'u or more in a six-day wec'k. 

The Fabian Soeiety drew togetlier some of 
the thick strands of Knglish thought and social 
habit we have already discussed, 'khey wished 
to widen and dei'pen the dtanocratie hcMilage. 
Their naini* was taken from that of a Roman 
general, Fabins Cimetator, who won his vic¬ 
tories by long and steady preparation, and then 
struck hard. Their characteristic slogan was “th(' 
inevitability of gradnalness.” They rejt'cted Karl 
Marx's tliesis of class war followed by a pro¬ 
letarian dictatorsliip, 'i'he i)roletariat still 
iK'cded education and leaders. The Fabians 
would go th(‘ way of peaceful and piecemeal 
reforms through Parliament and by the way of 
economic gains in industrial bargaining. 

(a)nse(jnenlly, they organi/ed to infiltrate the 
minds of the h'adiiig i)olitieally active people 
and the inti*lligeritsia of all classt^s, esp('cially of 
the middle class, not the masses, and to do this 
gradually-to persuade by res<'arch and demon¬ 


stration of fact. Tlu >' .set as one aim the 
national ownership and inanagt'inent of the 
means of production, distribution, and ex¬ 
change. and the mimieipalization of utilities. 
1‘heir second chief aim was to achitve social 
and politii'al jnstiit* and welfare by means of 
progre.ssive taxation and the public provision of 
a eoinpli’te range of social ser\iees and .social 
security against all hazards, such as sickness 
and uiuanploynu'nt. 

The h'abian Society eventually gave birth to 
the Labour party. 

The philosophies w c hav(* .so brit'lly reviewed 
are not total metaphysical systi*ms. They take 
men much as they find tluMn on the surface. 
'I'liey are iimndane. They are re]dete with 
common si ii.se. Tlu* “felic ifie cali iihi.s” is uppt'i- 
most. It does not rise to Cod (-r Providence or 
Reason or delvi* into the niuonscions. It is not 
eone(*rm*d to prove tlu* nei'd of a .superman. It 
.sa\s, “Li\ (* and h't li\ (*.” For this rea.son it was 
detc'sted l)y (u‘nnan political philo.sopliers and 
d(*.spi.sed by Rn.ssian think(*r.s like* Lt‘nin and 
Trotsky. Yi*t the Rriti.sh have freedom and de- 
ec*ncy in their lives, and th(*y an* .self-govc'rniiig. 


REMARKABLE FEATURES OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Fusion, Not Separation of Powers 

"I'he Uniteil Stales Constitution assigns to one 
agenc\. Congress, Icfii.slative j)owers; to 
another, the Presidcul, the powers of the 
rxi’citfivi’: and to a third, tlu* courts, the /n- 
(ftrial power. Its i|niut(*.ssential basis is this 
trisect ion of powers. 

'riu* British constitution allows a dhision of 
power only between the Parliament and the 
law’ ('onrts, the latter being indep(*ndent of the 
fornu*r in their jnri.sdiction and judgm(*nts. 
From Parliament stems tlu* executive, that is, 
tlu* (.abinel. This is a fusion of powers, not a 
separation. In the eight(*enth century, tho.se? 
w'ho wrote* about the Biiti.sh con.stitutie)n, men 
like Burke, Hume*, Rlacksteuie, anel the French¬ 
man Montesepiie-u, recegnized that the virtue of 
the s\ stem was a balance e)f three powers, king, 
Lorels, and Cemimons: a bal.uice rather than a 
.severance of the power of goN'emment into 
inelependent parts. In the course e)f time, stirn- 


nlat<*el pe*rhap.s by the* arrogance* e)f Ct*e)rge III, 
the legislati\(* and e\c*c\Rive! pe)Wi*rs were fused 
through the strong4*r evolution of the (ad^iuet 
as prime ex(*cutiv(?: a group of rru’inber.s of 
Parliament w'lio assunu'd the* function e)f iniiiis- 
tiTS but who re'inaiiu'el members of and re'spon- 
siblu to the Parlifunent. 

The* founders of the* Ame*rican (amstituliori 
hael much fi) rue* in the arrogance, of (ieorge* III, 
Tht?y also leart*d that tlu* ]:>roje*cted Congress 
might fall into the l)ad habits of the; colonial 
and state legislature's by elrawing all powe*rs, 
iiiclueling inlerfeTe'iice* witli the* ext*eutive* func¬ 
tions, to themse'lves. 'riu*y w’e*ic afraid that 
this w’onlel mi‘an that a faction -that is, the* 
fanatical will of a minority or majority- might 
destroy the* repnblie*. "I’lu'y were afraid that if, 
as the Federalist Papers said, “all powers were 
drawn into the? le*gi.slative vorle*x,” then creditors 
and bondholde*r.s woulel be given an unfair deal. 
Hence, the* powers were separated to check 
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each other. Americans learned from Sir Edward 
Coke and from Blackstone the value of inde¬ 
pendent courts. 

The British preferred to control their execu¬ 
tive and to have the executive exert an influ¬ 
ence over the le^^islaturc, by keeping the 
Cabinet as an organic part of the Parliament. 
They believed that in this way, each could 
guide the other, and that above all, by a 
physical faci‘-to-face relationship in the Com¬ 
mons, the Cabinet would be daily constrained 
to responsibility. This differs radically from the 
American system which seeks to secure the 
responsibility of tlic President io the nation 
uninterfered with by the (Congress. The Ameri¬ 
can system is more difficult to make effective, 
whether in efficiency or in responsibility. 

No Severance of Past and Present 

The links of the past and present were 
never completely broken. The Civil War was 
bloody, but it was conducted witli comparative 
humanity. The goal was not utopia, but par¬ 
liamentary control of arbitrary power, backed 
by precedents going back before Magna Carta. 
The conflict cut through—not between—families, 
areas and territories, and .social classes. Almost 
half of the country gentry sided with Parlia¬ 
ment and .so did some of the most prominent 
lords. And, on this side, too, were the Lon¬ 
doners, wealthy tradesmen, their apprentices, 
small landowners and tenant farmers, and the 
middle class. 

There were no wholesale massac-res as on the 
Continent. Not everything was revolutionized at 
one stroke as in France and in the Ru.ssia of 
1917. The past was not destroyed, nor was its 
long travail as a compellor of reverence and 
subordination in each individual. Something of 
the constitution was built into all the i)eople at 
each stage. 

Parliamentary Habit 

The parliamentary habit became deeply in¬ 
grained. Since roughly the year 1300, members 
of Parliament carried local instnictions to the 
center of authority. Even if, by 1832, there 
were only 400,000 electors in a population of 
20 million, in most other countries there was 


no parliament and electors at all. The members 
returned home to answer for what they had 
done. Wherever there were electors there were 
contests, and this put the leaders, even if an 
aristocracy, under the need of public justifica¬ 
tion. Here was a tradition of exceedingly long 
duration—political decisions made by represen¬ 
tation and reasoning. The men who benefited 
from the existing state of affairs could always 
say, *‘Wait, and you will get a part of what you 
are asking for!*' Those who were in distress 
could always say, “Do not be too slow about it 
or too mean; we will wait because we would 
rather not overthrow the whole edifice!” 

Trusteeship 

A sense of trusteeship for the whole nation 
on the part of each person developed. Trustcc- 
.ship is a part of private law, of equity, which 
commenced in the thirteenth century. In it, a 
designated person takes care of those witliout 
maturity or disabled by sickness or age, with 
small compensation or none. “Government is a 
trust.” John Locke's and Edmund Burke's theory 
of responsible government was an elaborated 
version of trusteeship. It means, in its public 
sense, that there is a “public interest*' beyond 
and above party or group interests which 
should be respc'cted when the statesman or 
lobbyist has arrived at offic(\ It connotes some 
independence of judgment by the members of 
Parliament and the Ministry. 

Noblesse Oblige Transmitted 

Finally, the masses have beeome permeated 
with a certain sense of noblesse oblige. 

In Britain the pow er to rule and the responsi¬ 
bility to govern descended to the present mil¬ 
lions from royalty and aristocracy. It was not 
.suddenly created as it (almost) was by Amer¬ 
icans in the virgin wilderness for the first time 
and by Andrew Jackson again in 1828. Nor 
did it replace an ancient system completely 
struck down as in France or Riussia, nor was it 
artificially superimposed on the old as in the 
passage from monarchy to democracy in Ger¬ 
many in 1919. In the nineteenth century there 
were transferred, (Gradually in time and in the 
step-by-step inclusion of more and more of the 
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“lower” classes, the responsibilities that had 
been s('ized from the CroNMi and its adherents 
by the ^ivat Whij' and Tory families ifi the 
(avil War of the seventeenth century. 

Education in public virtue-as well as in 
private virtue, of course—bej^an in the hostels, 
or schools, of the (3inrch and in the private* 
homes of the g<*ntry and of the nobility who 
were tanj^hl by lay or ecclesiastical cK*rjiy. 
Oxford and Cambridge' universities de\eloped 
from the twelfth century, as the central semi¬ 
naries of scholars and clerks, licit* were taught 
the j^tMitry, the stjuircs, the yeomen (rural free¬ 
holders), and the bniRhers (tht* middle class), 
not infretjuently joined by tht* upper j^entry 
and even the sons tif the nobilit}’. These schools 
set the minds of their students on the service 
of the “public weal,” tht* concept t)f ohlij^atitm 
that characlt*r. not in<*rt* birth, made the “geii- 
tl(*inan.” One writt'r, whose work was not pub¬ 
lished until mncli later, t*vcn proposed a special 
school where tht* nobilil\ should l(*arn “tht* 
discipline of the common wt*al.” 

We must leap into the eiKhtci*nth c<‘ntnry 
wht'n gt)V(‘]nint*nt was in the hands ol a lantled 
}^t*ntr\' and rich mcrcanlilt* oligarch). The best 
case made for them was Edmuntl Ihnkes. He 
ctiinmended to the go\’t‘rnmt*nt of his ctnintry 
the valut* of a “natural aristocrat )” which ought 
to be used, he ili*clart'd, in sjiilt* of the claims 
of the majtaity principle* to absolute rule. Since 
hi* was the pnUege and sccrt*tar) of Whig 
aristocracy, he was inclint*d greatly to exagger¬ 
ate their virtut*s but they had public Nirtut*s. 

This natural aristocracy consists oi men born 
to wealth. It is highly esteemed. It sees no low' 
and sordid social happenings. It n*spccts itself. 
It looks earl) to public opinion. It takes a largt* 
view of tht* many factors and mt*n in\'olv(*d in 
a diversified .society. It has leisure to study, 
converse, and think, and to consult the wise 
and Ii*arne(I. It cares for honor and duty, and 
has learnt tht* habit of command, not least in 
military service where, too, it has lt*arnt to 
obey. It is raised to high vigilanct* and foresight 
in politics, wdiere every fault is paid for. Its 
men are “the leading, guiding, and gtjverning 
part” of nature as she evohes society. They 
are “habituated to the tensorial inspection of 
the public cnc.” Wi* know w'hat this means: 
that as they conduct their part in government. 


their counties and boroughs watch them, and 
their parliamentary colleagues hear and judge 
thi'in. 

The (]ualities mentioned are needed badly in 
all go\'ernnu*nt, ni^t least in di'inoi’iatic govern¬ 
ment. They were to be seen in the first genera¬ 
tion that began to operate the niwv Constitution 
of the Uniti*d States, from Washington to the 
second Ailams. They were the same kind of 
gentlemen. 

If the English aristoerac)’ had little reforming 
zeal and were complacent about the ills of 
society, tlu*y did not ili'spoil the public by tax 
ex(*mptions liki* the Er(*neh nobility. They were 
not involved with a tyrannical despotism as in 
czarist Russia or with a harsh sergeant major as 
in Prussia. They produced th<^ Rill of Rights, 
and in standing for (*lection they were sub¬ 
jected to “the ci‘nsorial inspection of the public 
eye,” in gt*nuine rivalry. 

These (|ualities—of coiirse, with many con¬ 
taminations and personal crudities and vice.s— 
were transmitti'd to a large proportion of the 
population with the exti'usions of the franchise. 
The)’ began in the upp(*r-middle class in 1832. 
Thi* spirit of this class had been aw'akened by 
the eight(‘enth century I'vangelical movement 
in Christianity, l(*d by John W(*.sley. The War 
of American !ndependi*nct* nourishi*d the sense 
of public spirit, for the uppt*r-middl(' class and 
the skilled workers fought C(*orge HI in Eng¬ 
land for English reforms, too. As more and 
more people got the vote, and b(*cau.sc they 
had to light for it by p(*rsnasion and self¬ 
persuasion, the valui* of nohlcssa oblige came 
to be shared by them. Thi* trade-union leaders, 
men of the Nonconformist chapels, aciiuired it 
ill their class struggles. They w'(*r(' Utilitarians 
of various castes of mind. The ('alvinist ethic'' 
taught master and men that Cod, the Cri*at 
Taskmasti*!*, ri*(iuiri*d abstinenci*, sobriety, hon¬ 
esty and rationality, and public service and 
integrity. Nohirssr ohiifio filteri*d to the adult- 
education classes, first llu* Mf clianics’ Institutes 
and later the Oxford .ind Cambridge settle¬ 
ment houses and the Workers* Education A.s- 
sociation. 'ri.e upper classes minglixl with the 
w'orkers in the fight for the franchise, social 

•'* Cf. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, London, 1926. 
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welfare, factory legislation, trade-union recog¬ 
nition. The sense of obligation spread from an 
aristocracy and Crown to the great electorate. 

At this point, out; additional feature of Eng¬ 
lish political life deserves notice, especially as 
it is possibly a powerful offshoot of an earlier 
and long-developing chivalrous tradition of 
aristocracy and knighthood: a sense of fair 
play drawn from athletic games that were 
played rather more for their own sake than for 
victory at all costs. I do not want to make 
too much of it, but the phrase “it isn’t cricket!*' 
though sometim(\s used by onlookers as a 
vaudeville joke, does represent the idea that 
the end, victory, should not befoul the means, 
the competition between two teams or two 
men. “Fair play”; a team spirit; “playing the 
game**; admiration for the opponent who tri¬ 


umphs in prowess; some grief for the man who 
has failed, even because he has kept the rules; 
and not to hit a man when he is down—all of 
these do infuse the spirit of politics in Britain, 
and tend to make it humane, even if the game 
is a hard one. 

In the development of British liberal govern¬ 
ment there are few “geniuses** of the order of 
Napoleon, Bismarck or Hitler, Lenin or Stalin, 
with the possible exception of Cromwell. The 
leaders were men of courage, not dictators. 
They were actively talented in parliamentar>’ 
government and the skills of cooperation, and 
they believed that men could and ought to 
govern themselves. I’hey were diilerent from 
the forebears of the states of modern France, 
Germany, and the U.S.S.R. 



CHAPTER 4 


The Unwritten Constitution 


The Ingredients 

\\V saw in Chapter 3 that tlu* cU’ineiits of 
the Rritish nnwritlen constitution an* thes<*: 
(1) statutes passed by Parliament, (2) the 


enstoins of Parliament, (3) |m1ieia1 deiisions, 
and (4) the eonvt‘ntions of iht* constitution. 

History has shown us the meaning of each of 
tliese catej^orics and j'ivcn examples. We shall 
review' each category l)rit*fly. 


ST.ATUTES 


Scores of laws passed !)>' Parliament grant 
aiithorit), establish g<n'ernmental agencic*s and 
officers, arid limit tenure and pow’i*r. They are 
of a kind to be found written in the c-onstitii- 
tions of other countries. I'he Acts of Union with 
Scotland, 1707, aiid with Ireland, ISOO, are 
exainph'S, as is the Statute of W<*stminstcT of 
1031 which declared Parliament’s authority in 
the domiiii(jns. All tlusc* have altert'd the tt*r- 
ritory «)f tlie state. 

Magna C.irta, the Petition of Right, and the 
Bill of Bights have affected the position of 
Parliament and the j^owers of the (aown, and 
the Ministcis of the Crow'ii Act of 1937 has 
affected the (labin<‘t. A long line of statutes, 
like th(* rriennial Act of 1694 and the Septen¬ 
nial Act of 1716, hav(* concerned the legal 
duration of Parliaments. The Rc'presentation of 
the People Acts, bt'ginniiig in 1832, have set¬ 
tled the rights to vote and to stand for Parlia- 


iiH*nt. After its long genesis by custom, the 
judiciary has been built up l>y the Act of 
Sctllcmc*nt of 1701, providing for the perma¬ 
nent tenure of judges, and by tiu* Judicature 
Acts of 1S73 and later. Cavil libi'rties have been 
pnnided and defiiud, to .some extent, in the 
Habeas C^orpus Acts of 1679, 1816, and 1862, 
the various n(*fense of the Realm Acts, and 
the statutc*s regarding libel, slavery, blasphemy, 
and so on. They are sanctioned by fines and 
prison for lawbreakers, \vheth(*r private citizf?ns 
or officials. 

In Britain constitutional principle's must be 
distilled from numerous detaih'd statutes. But 
the statutes do not tell wlio calls and adjourns 
and dissolves Parliament, its .scope of authority, 
or the responsibility of the (Cabinet. These are 
to be found in the judi(*ial d(‘cisions and tho 
conventions. 
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THE CUSTOMS OF PARIJAMENT 


Sir IIt?iiry Maine said in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury: “Liberty is secreted in the interstices of 
procedure.” The procedure of Parliament is 
contrived to ^^et business done, but also to 
protect the freedom of minorities to enforce 
their will by amendmcnits to bills and criticism 
of the executive. This procedure is of vital 
significance to all citizens. Since Parliament’s 
authority includes foreign, economic, and mil¬ 
itary policy, it is also important to other nations. 

The procedure of Parliament exists chiefly by 
custom. It is called lex et consueludo Parikh 
mend (the law and custom of Parliament) or, 
to use the title of the ruling treatise by Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, “the law, privileges, 
proceedings, and usage of Parliament.” To char¬ 


acterize his material that author quotes the 
poet: 

The clear and written law,—the deep- 
trod footmarks 
Of ancient custom. 

We shall see what it consists of when we dis¬ 
cuss ParliamiMit. Merely as a temporary illus¬ 
tration we may point to: the several readings 
in the enactment of bills; special rules for 
financial legislation; the status of the Speaker 
of the Commons; questions by members t(^ 
ministers; protection of the rights of the minor¬ 
ity; the allocation of time for parliamentary 
business by Government and Opposition in joint 
counsel; and, even more than those, the many 
vital privileges of independent thinking and 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


A part of the British constitution is supplied 
by decisions made by the law courts. Their 
effect is most important. Important, also, is the 
nature of the law courts and the judiciary 
itself. 

A very long line of common-law cases de¬ 
cided in the sui3erior courts have furnished 
general rules of constitutional law. Thus a 
part of the constitution consists of special por¬ 
tions of the common law and sometimes of its 
criminal-law branch. We must (exemplify them 
in respect of three groups: decisions regarding 
(1) the sovereignty of Parliament, (2) the 
control of officials, and (3) the safeguarding 
and shaping of civil liberties. The most funda¬ 
mental is the sovereignty of Parliament. 

Parliament Is Sovereign 

In various decisions the courts have clearly 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Parliament. 
It was at least conceivable that the courts (as 
in America) would not accept the sovereignty 
of Parliament. When Sir Edward Coke assailed 
the pretensions of the Crown in the seven¬ 
teenth century, he was prepared to set limits 
to Parliament’s authority at least on one oc¬ 
casion* In Bonham*s Case he asserted: 


And it appears in onr books, that in many cases 
the common law will control Acts of Parliament, 
and sometimes adjudge tluan to be utterly void: 
for when an Act of Parliament is against common 
right and rt'ason, or rt'pugnant, or impossible to 
be performed, the common law will control it, 
and adjudge such Act to he void.* 

Ill the Bill of Rights of 1689, Parliament 
triumphed not only over the thrown but over 
.such claims for the courts as Coke made. The 
courts never attem]3t to invalidate laws or 
executive action on the grounds that they are 
unconstitutional. Whatever the law is, by 
common-law decision, by ('(piily, or by jirevious 
statute, gives way, in the law courts as soon as 
Parliament writes another statute on the subject. 
For instance, the right to frcH'dom of speech 
is deemed by the courts to be inherent in all 
persons and to be limited only by court de¬ 
cisions and by statute. This, broadly, holds 
good for the oth(?r civil liberties also. Until a 
statute is passed—for example, making seditious 
talk a crime—the common law of the matter 
prevails. 

If the wording of a statute is obscure, the 
judges are bound to interpret; and, in doing so, 
they use, where relevant, certain common-law 

^ Bonham^s Case (1610), 8 Co. Dep. 118a. 
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and o(jnity principles to fill in the lacunae." 
The courts throw on Parliament the onus of 
clear, uninistakahle draftsmanship: “Let them 
say what they mean, aiul we will follow lit- 
eralK.” 

Judicial Control of Officials 

The I'onrts have* created some of the most 
powerful remedies for the citizen against illej^al 
acts by public officials. Amonj^ the procedures 
they have invented are “court orilers,’* forni(*rly 
known as “tin* ]irero|L'ative writs.'* 'rhi‘ orders 
issued by iht' courts prohibit courts and officials 
from taking action (pwhihifion). Or they de¬ 
mand to know on wliat grounds actions are 
tak(‘n (ccriiorari). Or they command public 
officials to do their duty (nuiiiddmtts). Habeas 
corpus is discussed presently. (*ourt orders 
(‘stablished lh(' personal lialiilily of officials 
for acting ilk’gally (iiltia vires) and the lia- 
bilit>’ of local government coi'iiorations for their 
servants. Since UJtT thi' ("rovvn Prot'cc'dings 
Act makes the government liabk'. The Admin¬ 
istrative Justice Act of 1938 moderni/cd and 
simplified proc('dure liy these ancicait writs. 

Safcfiuard and Shapiuf' of Liberties 

Fre(*dom of pcr.son, of speech, and of associa¬ 
tion and assembly are ancient liberties, as- 

‘ For exam [lie: 

n I The Ch-own is not bound hv act of I’.ulia- 
inent, \inless expressly stated or necessarily implied 
iCro:rri Iiere means Coref riTVffii^. 

(2) Private properly will not be taken .away 
without I ompensatioii. 

(‘^) A stalufe limitiiiK personal fie»’dom will be 
constrmal strictly. 

(4) A subject will not be deprived of his access 
to the courts or protection by them in respect of 
his common-law rights. (I’hese ri.o^hts rniiiht be 
defuived bv “administrative ’ law.) 

(5) Penal statutes will be strictly construed. If 
Parliament wants to iin[)ose pr'iialities. they must 
be indi.sputably stated. 

(6) Statutes have no retro.speclive elb’cts. 

(7) I'he general structure of government c.annot 
be altered by an unintentional and an indirect 
phrase in ar. unrelattd statute- they will not ar- 
knowled^e “a constitutional rhani?e . . . momentous 
and far-icaching by so furtive a process”; and 
“subiect-matter and fundamental constitutional lav. 
[arej never to be neglected in favour of verbal 

possibilities.” 

(8) In w.irtime the courts will incline to favor 
the executive as compared with thrr liberty of the 
subject. 


Slimed by the common-law courts to be the 
immemorial and ancient rights of Knglislimen.’* 
The judges' decisions in particular cases limited 
tht‘ general right, so that in the cour.se of time, 
the law relating to any one of these rights was 
the rather general vague right now sculptured 
by the tlesign of what is no/ permitted. For 
example, then* is an unwritten, immemorial, 
and general right of freedom of spi*ech, but it 
slops at the point where it becom(*s .sedition 
or bla.spheiny or libel; yi*t again, it is iin- 
restrain(‘<l until it oin'ratc*s against limiting 
laws. Or, “tltc Fnglishman’s home* is his casth',” 
that is, it is immune from intrusion, but with 
exceptions noted presently. 

FnnivnoM or Pkhson and Hahe.as Corpus. 
The right to personal libi'rly was a common-law 
right even before* the Magna (’’arta. The King’s 
Bench gave writs commanding the* release* of 
prisoners so that lhe\’ might appear before a 
court where the judge cotdd decide* at eince 
whe*thcr the* imprisonme*nt was le*gal or not. 
Tlu*n he would admit bail, or discharge the 
priseiner, eu* let detention proce*e*d. Finally in 
the se’vcnte‘e*uth ee*ntnry the courts resisl(.*d 
the king’s atte*mpls to inte*rfere with their 
juelgment in granting re*ltase. In 1640 Parlia¬ 
ment passed a law e*xpre*ssly ele’iiying the 
king’s own “spe*cial cemmiand' to iinpri.son. 
(a)ntimu*el royal anel ministerial elcfiance re- 
.sultcd in the Habeas (aupns Act of 167y-“fe)r 
the be*tle*r si*cnring of the liberty of the* subjee t, 
and for the* [^ivvention ed imprisonmi*nts bc- 
yeaiel the* .sf*as.*’ The* statute re*(piircs immediate 
obe*elie*nce* to the writ. During vacatieai as \v(*ll 
as te*rm, the supe*rior-i*ourt juelges mtist be 
available* anel must award the; writ. Various 
late*r statutes (e.g., one* in 1813) applie*el the? 
writ to iinprisonme’nts for de*bt anel gave the 
juelges the* right to i*xainine; meae; deeply the; 
le*gality of the warrant of arre*st. 

Arre'st is ille*gal without a lawful basis in 
statute* ea* commeai law. The arre*.vtc*r is punish¬ 
able at law, cvlii if he be a polic(*man, for 
assatdt and fe)r wrongful arrest. A general war- 

■* In ihi* worils of A. V. Dic ry, ”... we may 
ob.s<*rvc the application to a particular ca.se of the 
Rcne'ral principle that with us individual rights are 
the basks, not the irsiilt, of the law of the con¬ 
stitution.” Lfiw of the Constitution (9th ed.), 
London, 19!i9, p. 207. 
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rant for an unnamed person is not sufficient foi 
an arrest. Yet in cases of suspected treason or 
felony or dangerous wounding, private persons 
as well as poliee may arrest without warrant: 
habeas corpus will take care of an error. Papers 
cannot be seized (so said the court in 1934 
when a lawful arrest was in progress) without 
a proper warrant. In pursuance of some 
seventy statutes, search warrants may be is¬ 
sued, for example', for firearms, forged docu- 
m('nls, and official secrets. Otherwise you are 
free. 

Fri!:kix)m of Procekty. Judicial precedents 
and such laws as the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Acts and the Acquisition of Property Acts 
jointly imply the general freedom of private 
property; yet they also provide for a legal pro¬ 
cedure to determine fair compensation for what 
is needed by the community, as in national¬ 
ization of industries. 

Freeix)m of Speech. You may say what you 
like, but you may not libel and slander other 
persons. But if statements are true and can be 
proved to be of public benefit, speech and 
publication arc free. The courts are very strict 
about these matters, to iirotcct the iDcrsons 
injured. 

The Blasphemous and Seditious Libel Act 
of 1819 still survives. Passed in the near- 
revolutionary climate just after the Napoleonic 
wars, this act makes it a misdemeanor to bring 
the Government, the monarch, the houses of 
Parliament, the administration of justice, or the 
constitution into hatred, contempt, or disaffec¬ 
tion; to wound the feelings of mankind; to 
excite contempt for (iod, Christ, the Book of 
Common Prayer; or to excite ill feeling among 
the various classes of the community. Where is 
liberty of speech? 

It deptmds on the jury. The juries find on 
fact and are lenient regarding the expression 
of antireligious views, but they demand some 
restraint of obscenity and profanity. Even the 
vaporings of crackpots, as in Hyde Park, demon¬ 
strate the almost boundless horizon of liberty in 
]>ractice. As for sedition, judges and juries of 
today set hardly a limit, except incitement to 
violence. Almost fifty years have passed since 
the last case was brought! 


Freedom of Assembly and Meeting. This 
freedom clashes with the need to maintain 
public order and passageway for pedestrians 
and vehicles and av^oid unreasonable din. I’he 
police have authority granted to them by 
statute (Public Order Act, 1936, brought about 
largely because of the tactics of the British 
Union of Fascists under Sir Oswald Moscly in 
the middle 1930*s) to prohibit processions and 
parades in various places where there is a clear 
danger to the public peac*e. Mec'tings within 
such places as private homes or halls are 
free. Meetings in public ])laccs can be held 
mor6' safely if the police officer is asked for 
pennission beforehand. The iiolice will obstruct 
those who might try violcMit interference with 
meetings. 

Freedom of Kelioion. For nearly two cen¬ 
turies—let ns say from 1550 to 1750—the kings 
and governments treated vast numbers of their 
people as l}eretics and traitors, especially the 
Roman ("atholics who were loyal to the Pope. 
The Church of England, established by law^ with 
the Crown at its head, persecuted both Roman 
(Catholics and Protevstant dissenters. The Test 
and Corporation Act (1672) excluded from 
])iiblic office, and from tc'aching, those who 
would not take the oath of suprc*macy and 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
(Church of England. Today, howc'ver, all re¬ 
ligions are tolerated; no one is c.xcinded from 
office becau.se of religious faith; a liberal inter¬ 
pretation of blasplu'iny allow's not only dissent 
but antiredigious propaganda. 

Re.stric;tion in Emercency. Since World 
War I, national emergencies, usually associalc'd 
with war, have come to be dc'alt with by Emer¬ 
gency Powx'rs Acts. Such statutes define the 
.situations and give c'normous pow'ers over 
persons, property, contracts, civil conscription, 
and so on, especially w'hen overseas or air 
attack or invasion is anticipated or occurring. 
When such pow'crs are not enough for the 
circumstances (and before tl»cy were enacted), 
the Government always has at its disposal the 
prerogative powers of the Crown. These are 
the original powers of the C^rown to govern in 
matters of foreign policy, aliens, the preserva¬ 
tion of the nation and the peace, in.sofar as 
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they are not >'et limitcHl ])y statute. All coun¬ 
tries ha\’e some such prerogati\ e. “Force can be 
met by force.’* Martial law can be declared in 
areas whert* tlu» ordinary law courts cannot 
function. 

What is the remedy for arbitrar\’ behavior? 
The officials or soldiers or private persons or 
ininisttMs givinjj and (anting out the orders 
can lattT be personally sued in the courts, 
even tried for murder. 1'he judges in such cases 
will respect the paramount public need at the 
time but will carefully scrutinize th(‘ circum¬ 
stances and determim* whetluM* the amount and 
kind of force used were truly necessary. Famous 
cases* have established that there is no impu¬ 
nity lor such wrongful behavior, even when 
done in a patriotic mood and a dang(Tous situa¬ 
tion. Finally, if th(‘ eotirts should be too strict, 
it is ojun to Farliann'iit to pass a statute of 
iiuh'mnity, absolving the inculpated from pun¬ 
ishment and damages. This brings the political 
circumstances for appraisal befon* Parliament. 

In mhior emerg<*neies, such as riotous a.ssem- 
blu*s, the local magistrates may call on the 
crowd t<^ disperse and, after due warning, act 
against them with force; tlu' procednn' is regu¬ 
lated by the lliol Act, 1711. 

It is clear, then, thai the judge and jury are 
the guardians of ei\'il rights. And who an* their 
final guardians? Parliament and the rival and 
free political parties; for, l)y statute, tlicy can 
make tlu* law as they will. 

The Iaiw Courts ami Judiciary 

It is essential to indicate only the vital 
featiiri's. They are six: 

lM)r.er.\i)i:\f:K ok Jodcks. The judges an? in- 
dcpcfident of the executive, the legi.slatiire, 
and th(* electorate. No judges are subject to 
popular cK'ition. None are “elected” as in the 
U.S.S.H. by legislative bodies. Tlu* ('abinet, 
\irtually the Prime Minister, makes the up- 
pointinc'iit. It docs not require, as in the United 
States, the consent of the l<*gislature. This gives 
the executive great discretion, seemingly. Riit 
th(* discretion is limited. For the Judicature 


^ Cf. D. L. Kcir and F. H. Lawson, Cases in 
Constitutional Law, Oxford, 1954. 


Acts of 1873-1925 .set down certain basic rules 
of appointment. Judges are appointed as stated, 
on the advice of tho Lord Chancellor, and 
must have had a specified number of years 
standing as trial lawyers (barristers) and'or 
have held certain inferior judicial offices al- 
rc*ady. The land Chancellor is the highest legal 
advi.ser to the ("abinet, a member of the ('ab- 
iiiet chosen for his legal or judicial eminence. 
There is practically no political bias in the' ap- 
poinlmc*nt of judges. 

The judges an? chosen from among the bar¬ 
risters, and in .some cases from .solieitois, a 
branch of the li*gal profe.ssioii that prepares 
casc*s more often than it argues them in court. 
The minds of the judges, then, tc'iid to be 
formed by tlu* expt'rience of having b<*cn the 
pleaders of justice in court. Tlu* legal prefes- 
sion in England has V(‘ry high standards of pro¬ 
fessional ethics and remarkable rlignity. I’hese 
aie fostered by the Ceneral (aaiecil of the Bar 
and ev(*n more by the ancient Inns of ('ourt, 
the .semiguild fellowships, passage through 
which in the course of two or thr(*e years nur¬ 
tures the characti*!* and outlook of candidates 
for the bar. Tlu* Ceneral Council t*\ercises 
disciplinary ]U)W'ers over prolessional c*onduct. 

Onc(* tlu* judge is appointt*d, he holds office 
during good behavior and is rcmoxable by tlu? 
.sovereign only on a resolution of lujth houst*s of 
Parliament. This is virtual irremovahilitij. Only 
once sine(’ 1701 has a judge b(*t*n removed. The 
.salari(*s arc* voted in the budget for long pc*riod.s 
of time, so that tam])ering with salaries will not 
iiillncnce tlu* judges. Promotion is hardly ju)s- 
sible since* tlu*ri* are so fc*w' judges and no .set 
career system upwards. 

In European systems, judges are on a kind of 
civil .sc*rvice status, and they cnlt*r a caie(*r in 
winch promotion avenui*s ;ue prescribed. Such 
a system can affect their ind(*i)c*ijdt*nce in litiga¬ 
tion between parties lx*fort* thc*m and in 
political-criminal ca.sc's; not so in England. 

Court Striu:titrk. The courts start locally 
with the Quarter Sc*s.sions of Justices of the 
Peace in tlu* counties and salaried magistrates 
in some of the cities. The J.P.*s are unpaid and 
unlearned in the? law, but they have a salaried 
clerk who is learned in the law. The courts are 
manned by judges who deal separately with 
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civil and criminal cases; usually only one judge 
acts on a case. There is a gradation of courts, 
upward, according to the seriousness of the 
civil suit or criminal action. The highest court, 
reached mainly by appeal, is the Queen’s 
Bench, in London. There arc two Courts of 
Appeal and beyond that the House of Lords, 
the final court of aj^peal; only jjrofessional 
judges act in cases before it. There is one other 
judicial body of great interest and importance, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
It hears cases from the colonies and dominions. 

In the higher courts in London, dealing in 
first instance with the more serious cases, the 
bench is occupied by several judges per case. 
In contrast to the European judges, those of 
England listen to counsel and witnesses for the 
parties in litigation before them, ask questions, 
but do not, as it were, seek to impose a code 
of law on the action. The government prose¬ 
cutes offenders against the criminal law 
through public prosecutors who are appointed 
by the Attorney General, a high legal adviser of 
the government, a political-judicial appointee. 

Presumption of Innocence. The innocence 
of the accused is presumed until the prosecu¬ 
tion has proved its case to the hilt, in a most 
rigorous process of charge, evidence, examina¬ 
tion of evidence, and cross-examination. The 
common law’s traditional bias is in favor of the 
accused, as a principle. The bias results also 
from the fact that the judges are former bar¬ 
risters. 

Trial by Jury. Trial by jury first began in 
England. All the more serious crimes must be 
tried in a superior court before a jury, that is, 
twelve ordinary citizems between the ages of 
twenty-one and sixty. The judge determines 
questions of law, e.g., admissibility of evidence. 


while the jury decides questions of fact as 
presented to them in evidence in its various 
forms in open cotirl and by the judge’s 
summing-up. The judge passes sentence if the 
verdict is guilty. The jury must answer one way 
or another unanimously, failing which there is 
a new trial. The law of evidence is extremely 
severe; so is the law which forbids any public 
comment on a case which is before the courts. 

Legal Aid. For centuries, in some cases, free 
legal assistance was provided by the state for 
those of small means. The system has been 
progressively extended, it was revised and 
improved by an act of 1919, the Legal Aid and 
Advice Act. 

The Lord Cttangellor. England has no min¬ 
istry or department of justice as part of the 
executive branch as in European governments 
or the United States. This is chiefly due to a 
perhaps irrational fear that the executive might 
interfere witli the courts. Instead of a ministry, 
the administrative aspects of the law courts arc 
watched, fostered, and rcformi'd under the 
office of the Lord (Chancellor. A rules committee 
composed of senior judges and the Lord 
Cluuicellor guard and improve the rules of 
procedure. 

All these rights and safeguards could, of 
course, be overturned by statutes passed by 
Parliament, without appeal to any court on the 
unconstitutionality of such statutes. Hence, the 
guardian of justice and liberty is Parliament, 
and beyond it the political parties, and beyond 
them the men and women of “light and learn¬ 
ing.” They would be outraged if the courts’ 
impartiality and independence were tampered 
with; they arc the ultimate resort; but the 
.sheer historical existence of the judiciary is a 
palladium of constitutional rights. 


THE CONVENTIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Conventions are rule.4, or unwritten princi¬ 
ples, understanding^ or maxims, of political 
behavior. They are not established in' statutes 
or judicial decisions or parliamentaiy custom, 
but they are created outside of these to regu¬ 


late political conduct that the statutes, etc., 
have not yet embodied and may never embody. 
The compelling power of conventions comes 
from the public’s recognition of their lasting 
worth. 
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Tlicir objects, in the British constitution, are 
to make the Crown, the Government (or Cab¬ 
inet), and Parliament responsible to the will of 
the people, and to do this etRciently. W'e now 
enumerate the piincipal conventions. 

1. The (aown has no personal power of po¬ 
litical decision. 

2. Parliament is th(* sovereign authority. 

3. Her Majesty’s Opposition, as representa¬ 
tive of the largest minority in the nation, has 
a rightful status to be upheld by parliamentary 
procedure and mores against the gagging of 
dissent or the majority imposition of steam¬ 
rollered legislation. 

4. A Government outvoted in the House ol 
Commons is normally bound to resign. 

5. A GoN'crnment that cannot carry tin* 
House (4 C^ornmons with it on \ ital issuers may 
dissoK'c* the House* and appeal to the (*lectorale. 
1’he Oown must grant dissolution at the Prime 
Minister’s re(pi(‘st. 

6. If the ('l(*ctorate returns a majority against 
it, the existing Gewernment must resign, ft 
could not stay in olfiee and dissolve the* incom¬ 
ing House of ( a)mmons. 

7. The f^abinet is rollcctivehj responsible to 
the Pailiament for general policx’ and the con¬ 
duct of the administration of each department. 

8. The majority party in the Commons has a 
right to have its leader called as Prime Miiii.ster 
and entrusted hy the (aowii w ith the formation 
of a Governinenl. 

9. The Prime Minister has a formal primacy 
of infli’cnce in his (Government; on his rc*signa- 
tion the Government is dissolved, and he ad- 
vis(*s the Crow'll who should be his successor. 

10. TrcMties are made by the* Crown, which 
in this instance means the (government (the 
Cabinet), and not by Parliament; but the 
Government ought not to make treaties that 
cannot, on submission to the Commons, obtain 
its approval. 

11. Forc'ign policy, including the declaration 
of w ar and peace, is vested in the Crown-that 
is, the Covernment-but must be sustained by 
the Commons and certainly not conductcxl 
against the Commons’ will. 

12. There ought to be at least one session of 
Parliament a year. 


Popular Sovereignty 

A wTitten constitution might have l>cen es¬ 
tablished, and Parliament, like the Unitc'd 
States (Gongrc'ss, might haxe becMi fabricated as 
a subordinate denature and agent, with limited 
functions. 

For a short time it seemc'd as though this 
might happc'ii in Britain, whc'n Gliwr (aom- 
w'ell. Lord Protc'ctor, w'as anxious to rc*- 
c\stablish stability of govc^rnment after the* Civil 
War. The* idc'a did not survive ('romwc'irs 
dc'atli. In I6S9, Parliament triumphc'd over the 
royal authority. Actually, many Kuglish stu- 
dcMits think that to allow' judges w'ho are 
appoinicd to limit what Parliament (i.c*., the 
pt*ople) can do is hardly democ ratic. 

The Freiuhman l)e Lolme said that “Parlia¬ 
ment can do c*verything but make a w’oman a 
man, and a man a w'oman.” 'I'his is true*, 
formally. It is also formally true that the king 
c*an do no wrong. Here W'<* must (piote the* oft- 
quoted fantasy of Walt(*r Bagc*hot in his Intro¬ 
duction to the sc*cond f*dition of The English 
Conslitntion ( 1872): 

Not to mention olhc'r things, sin* [Queen 
V^ictoria] could disband the army (by law she 
cannot engage more than a ccatain nnml)er of 
men, hnl she is not obliged to engage any mc*n); 
she eonhl dismiss all the olfic(*rs, from the (Gc*iieral 
(aMinnaiKling-iii-Chief downwards; she could dis¬ 
miss all the sailors too; she could sell of! all cur 
ships of war and all onr naval stores; she could 
make peace by the saerifieing of Cornwall, and 
begin a war for the »'on«iuesl of Brittany. She 
could make evf*ry eiti/eii in th«* United Kingdom, 
male or female, a peer; .she could make every 
p.uish in tin* United Kingdom a "university”; sin* 
could dismiss most of the civil s(*rvants; .she could 
pardon all offendcTS. . . . 

All this is formally true. Ihit-lhc conventions 
limit the? authority of Parliament and ministers. 
The .sovereignly of Parliament is limited by the 
power of the people* and its wisdom—but by 
no oth<*r instrument. Yet, what is Parliament? 
Its full meaning lies in the? nature of the po¬ 
litical parties, of the House? of C^omrnons, and 
of the cabinet sy.stem, and in the re.spc*ctive 
will and wi.sdom of each of these institutions in 
the tt*nsion of dynamic dc*c ision making. 
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The Character of the Conventions 

It is just as safe to live in Britain where one's 
rights and individual interests are founded on 
a set of maxims fiot enshrined in a written con¬ 
stitution, as where there is safeguard by a Su¬ 
preme Court and a difficult amending pnK'CSS. 
It has even sometimes bcHMi less safe in other 
countries. For (1) in Britain the i)olitical mor¬ 
ality (which is the conventions) is a firm, 
traditional habit, (2) there are some formal 
guarantees, and (3) the nations that have full- 
fledged formal guarantees know very well that 
they are not as reliable as the theories would 
have us believe. 

The Force of Mobaijty. This issues from 
the thousand-year process by which the con¬ 
stitution was fought for and built and trans¬ 
mitted as a moral habit. 

A great authority on the constitution, A. V. 
Dicey, has argued that the conventions are 
heedtjd because sooner or later a violator 
would find himself actually breaking the law. 
For example, there is a comxmlion that Parlia¬ 
ment shall be called annually. No statute stip¬ 
ulates this. But, if Parliament did not meet, 
the Army and Air Force Act, which is an an¬ 
nual act (observe the cleverness of those in 
1689 who so contrived the Army Act), would 
not be passed, and the standing army and air 
force would be illegal. Furthermore, the annual 
budget would not be passed: cerlain expen¬ 
ditures and taxes would be illegal. Again, if the 
Government refused to resign wIkmi it lost its 
majority in Commons and could not win one 
from the electorate, the statutes would catch 
it up. The law courts would declare illegal 
the actions of any officials maintaining an army 
or trying to collect the taxes or spend moneys 
without statutory sanction. 

All this is true and its importance is not to be 
underestimated. Yet such legal punishment 
would not follow breach of some conventions. 
For example, the Government could ignore the 
Opposition instead of acknowledging its ap¬ 
proximate equality of status with itself. 

The truth is that such sanctions are the last 
line of resistance. Political leaders in Britain 
obey the conventions as heedfully, usually more 
so, as leaders in other nations obey their written 
constitutional rules of political activity. 


Where are the conventions to be found? In 
the following sources: (1) the events and 
speeches and documents amply on record; (2) 
the statements advocating or defending the 
conventions in Parliament; (3) the record of 
the use of such conventions in the speeches 
and memoranda of parliamentary leaders with 
immediate responsibility, the challenge of the 
Opposition party or parties, and the king’s or 
queen's correspondence with leading ministers 
and Opposition and learned advisers. (4) 
Much of (1), (2), and (3) is set down in the 
autobiographies and })iographies of tlie persons 
involved. (5) Conventions arc? found also in 
the treatises of learned scholars, such as ("oke, 
Blackstone, Austin, Dicey, May, Anson, Keith, 
Jennings, and D. L. Keir, which collate and 
draw systcMuatizing infercMCCc's from the “cases.’’ 
They are muc h consultc'd. 

Formal Guarantees of Richts. No English¬ 
man feels any more unc*asy about his rights 
than a sophisticated American does. He knows 
the courts will take care of them for him. lie 
knows his political party will take care of him. 
He knows the House of Commons will be 
passionate in securing justice for him. He knows 
the Cabinet will not ov(?rst(‘p what it can get 
the House of Commons to acce])t. He knows 
the Crown has acknowledgc'd powers to see 
that a (Cabinet dot's not abuse its i)()wers of 
resignation and dissolution. The statutes are 
law, and no one can transgri'ss them without 
challenge and punishment. The law courts arc 
there; they cannot be flouted. Fines and jail 
will catch up with the culprit. The conventions 
are respected as are the statute's and judicial 
decisions. 

At the base and rooted in the mass of the 
people are the political ]5artic*s. They arc the 
true contemporary repositories of the principle 
of responsible government, and they make and 
unmake Parliaments and CJovernments and the 
constitution. 

Reliability of the Guarantees. Instead of 
producing a short concise document, the British 
prodiiced masses of constitutional material, for 
the most part in much detail. The United 
States and other countries start with an 
epitome and inflate; Britain starts with detail 
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and complexity and epitomizes. But—is not 
detail tlie essence? It is all there! 

The I’inted Slates (^)nstitntion was composed 
and N'oliil and ratified hy the barest of major¬ 
ities (like the constitutions of the French Third 
and Fourth republics). From the* first moment 
of its publication, new onrushin^ lu^eds n‘- 
(jiiircd that it be amended. Formal amend¬ 
ment is usually a laborious process - the* United 
Slates Constitution conspicnously dcinonstratc*s 
this, and the Supicine Conrt has by its power 
oi interpretation exerted a kind of amc'ndinn 
luiu tiou. 'Du' U.S. (^)ustiliiti{)n is contained in 
as few as ci^ht thousand words, but it has 
iK'eded as many as lorty thousand law ease's 
to inliTpret it. Fven this tremendous operation 
of face lifting has bee'ii insnffieient. lu)r e'xam- 
ple, the Pre'sidenl has be'cn dcvelope'd by con¬ 
vention from the mere* status of “chie l e'xe'e*n- 
ti\e” into a “Kcneral political Ic'adc'r*' of the* 
l^irts that nominated him. The* party .systc'm 
and the* eo?i.i^re*ssioiial cominitte'e* SNstc'm, with 
almost iinlimite'el invcstij^ale)!)' functions, have 
be(*n devele)pe‘el by customs; the*y are not in the* 
written (Constitution. 

'rlierc is harelK a word, hardly a punctua¬ 
tion inaik, ill the* Aincrican or any other writ¬ 
ten constitution ((.‘xcepl the* Senict one!) that 
is not e halle*nj^e*el as lei its incaninjj;, by pcTSons, 
pal lie's, states, newspape*rs. I’o secure* their 
ri^lUs or anthoril\’ to jio to court, they need 
the* advice eif a most le‘arne*d counsel who has 
spe*nt his life trying to cejllale* the? (original 
words, the court’s ine’ce'dcnts, the* weirels of coie- 
gre'ssional statute's e)r cxe'cutive* orele*rs, and the 
opinions of the* law' .schools. Who can be loo 
certain of liis rights? 

Finally, how strong is the guarantee of a 
rigid arne'iiding proce'ss compared with Britain’s 
e'xtrc'ine* formal He*xibilily? The Ame*iicaii Om- 
slitntion is a r/g/d constitution; those* of France 
and (a'linany arc rather le*ss so, e\ce*pt that in 
(a*rmany some rights are* now not amendable 
at all! Rut we have already se*e*n that in Kng- 
lanel the great statutes e)f “c'emstitutieHial” im¬ 
portance nc'ver erncrgc'd fr(;m easy procedure's, 
but only alter sle*rn, eve*n bloody, pre)longctl 
social struggle*. The preKcs- of ame*ndme*nt is, 
in fact, more* difficult than the passage of an 
ordinary bill. 


Amendment 

Normally the British attitude is very clexse to 
the American whe*n it cemie's to cautiousness 
about ame*ndme*nts. For amendments Knglish- 
men a.ssnme* an allituele* e)f mind, se)be*r and 
caivfiil, with a .scn.se* of trustc'c'ship. And, in- 
de*e*d, the prae lic’e* of the coiistitutiem exhibits a 
rather me)re rigiel attitude te) “ceinstitutionar’ 
laws than te) e)rdinary statute's. 

Form.AH “MAM)\ 1 Bi;n)iu-: Ae rie).\. No re- 
feirm in the “cemstitnlionar’ lielel has ocenrre'd 
witheiut a \ery theireiugh airing e)f the* matter 
ill public many \cars bele>re* it is actually at- 
te'inple'd anel, above all, without .st'cking a 
“mandate*” in an ele*clie)n prie)r te) the pre)pe)sal. 
'I'he most use*ful example* among man\ is the* 
re'form e>f the* House* e)f Feirels in 1911. 'I his W'as 
prcci*ele*el by twe) electie)ns. One was leMight in 
January, 1910, to a.ssist the* Ch)vernnie*nl to .se¬ 
cure a popular majority in its fig*it against the* 
House of l.e)rds, which hail rcfuse*el te) pass its 
budget, ’rhe* secemd was in I)e'ie*mbe r, 1910, 
practically on the* specific i.ssne* to “mend or 
end” the He)use* e)f l^ords. The* election was 
bound lip with the* nnwillingne*ss of the ('re)wn 
((ie*e)rge \') te) |)roinise* the IVime Ministi*r to 
swamp the He)use' of liOrds by the* cre'ation of 
new pee’is until there* hael be*e*n such an ele*e- 
lie)n. ( rhere* was a pre*ccele*nt on this in the 
He'feinn Bill of whe’ii the* King agre'cd te) 

make enough p(*e*rs te) ove*rcome* the bill’s op¬ 
ponents in the Lords.) 'I'he* important point 
was the* submission of the main issue* to the 
pe'ople hrforc action. 'I’he* Prime* Minister, Mr. 
Asepiith, had a substantial majority ^w'ith the* 
Irish and the Labeinr incmb(*r*;), and he n(?c*d 
not have* elissolve'd Parliament. But the i.ssne 
W'as .so fundamental and organic* that he* fe*It 
he must first obtain authority from the pe'eiple*. 
In 1919 the (loii.se*rvative* Opposition accn.sed 
the* Labour parly of not having put the issue 
e)f fnrthe*r ivdiiction ol the? Lords’ pow'er 
.seiiiare'ly beleire* the* electorate in 1915. It cer¬ 
tainly had ne>t be*en put as the one outstaneling 
is.sue; but the* ne*w step was mere*ly a re*dnction 
of an alreaely re*ehic(*d p<)We*r. 

O'l HEH PiiLCAUTioNs. Ill “constitutional” mat¬ 
ters Governments usually atte'inpt an all-party 
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agreement before making a ehange. This was 
the case with House of Lords rcfomi, franchise 
amendments, the Home Rule Bill of 1912, and 
the Joint Commission on Indian Covernment 
Reforms, 1936. 

All impoi tant legislation since 1832 has been 
first thoroughly investigated and reported upon 
by Royal Omimissions of Inquiry, the members 
of which are nonpartisan experts. They attempt 


to clarify the facts and interests and values and 
to forecast the consequences before the big 
battalions are called in to vote. 

In 1946 Standing Order No. 46 of the House 
of Commons was passed, providing that bills of 
“constitutional importance” should have their 
committee stage in Committee of the Whole, 
not in the standing committees, which are quite 
small bodies. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


Care and sincerity, then, are essential in giv¬ 
ing fiindamentality to a constitution, not the 
mere writing of it nor a difficult amending 
process. British politicians are as careful about 
ordinary laws as th(w are about constitutional 
ones. The spirit of the people is the salt in the 
constitution. Men can be reckless with a writ¬ 
ten as well Jis an unwritten constitution. An 
example is the abuse of the significance of the 
Fifth AinendrncMit by the United States Con¬ 
gress; another is Hitler’s allegedly “legal” .sub¬ 
version of the written Weimar Constitution by 
means of the written amendment clause it.self. 

All this is not to say that the nations with 
written constitutions did wrong to establi.sh 
them; it is only to say that the British live as 
well with an unwritten one. 

Do the habits of mind, the conventions and 
the procedures of Parliament, and the authority 
of the courts unexceptionally safeguard the 
basic rights and fairness of the contending 
groups and the need for order? 

It must be admitted that there are strains, 
for it is as easy for the majority to err as to 
repair an error of legislation. An angry (^on- 
seivative party in 1927 was able, after the pas¬ 
sions of the general strike of a year before, to 
legislate that trade unions could not use their 
funds from dues for political purposes, unless 
dues payers positively contracted to do so. Be¬ 
fore that the unions could so act unless the 
union member asked to be left out. It was a 
conscious blow at Labour party lunds by the 
rich party. The law was repealed easily twenty 
years later, in 1946, when the Labour party 


had a sufficient majority to reverse the in¬ 
justice. In 1945-50 the Labour party enacted a 
very considerable change in the economy of 
the nation by nationalizing several industries 
(with fair compensation and through Parlia¬ 
ment) and by revamping the taxation system 
and the social security and social welfare serv¬ 
ices. The legislation produced marked egalitar¬ 
ian economic amendment. But, if the people 
want it done, it can be re\Tr.sed by any suc¬ 
ceeding Parliament. For no Parliament can bind 
its .successor. 

No large proportion of the rJectorate thought 
the Labour party was even “unfair,” let alone 
“unconstitutional.” For the principle of majority 
rule was accepted, given the wi.sdom and re¬ 
straint and sensitiveness with which the minor¬ 
ity is regarded. 

Yet the outside possibility always remains 
that an agitated, impassioned majority might 
act to change the constitution—and do it easily. 

All the cardinal issues of the years from 
1875 to 1960 have been met in England by 
Parliament and the electorate, neither helped 
nor hindered by the nation’s appointed judges. 
The people have been their own supreme court. 
And the issues have been, as in the United 
States, (1) the extent of state intervention in 
economic activities; (2) the relation.ship be¬ 
tween central and local government; (3) the 
transfer of some discretionary power from the 
legislature to the administrative departments; 
(4) the enhancement and control of the power 
of the executive; (5) governmental power 
versus individual rights. 



CHAPTER 5 


The Electorate and Political Parties 


Responsible* anti representative Ro\erninent 
is party government, for parties link the 
sovereign pi'ople to legislature and executive. 
In Britain, unlike France and (h’rniany, no 
constitution or statute directly provides that 
political soverc'ignty belongs to the people. This 
(lernocratie sovereignty is implicit in the com¬ 
bination of two facts. (1) Parliament, sovereign 
and legally omnipotent, has a normal statutory 
maximum duration of five years.’ (2) The 630 
mc'mbers of Commons are i^lccted by univt?rsal 
su[fragi^ (or franchise). 

Popidar sovereignty is tersely but fully stated 
in a Labour party pamphlet used in the elec¬ 
tion of 1945: 

It really does rest with you. You may complain 
about statesmen and politicians. You may criti- 
ci/c Parliament. But you )^ive statesmem powcT. 
You elect politicians to Parliament. You determine 
tlie membership and thereby the p(»licy of the 
IIou.se of Commons. Polling Day is youh Day. 

You meant the voters. 

The Evolution of Parties and Mass Voting 

Before we analyze the character of parties 
and the electorate, we must sketch their his¬ 
torical development. 

’ In time of crisis the term of the Commons may 
be extended. 'I'hc House of Lords is not limited 
by the Parliament Acts. 


\Vc‘ ha\c' said that political parties emerged 
from the divisions ol the civil war. In Charles 
IPs time (166()-S9), the Tory parly luulown- 
cr.s, country gc*ntl(‘mcn and s( pi ires -opposed 
the Whigs-other nobles and .stpiirt's, joined l)y 
Nonconformists and the commercial groups of 
the cities. Hie former inclined towards royal 
authority and the? church; the latter took a 
lilxTal ami limiting vit'w of royal policy mak¬ 
ing. In 1689 a substantial contingcMit of Torit's 
joined the Whigs in bringing William of Orange 
to the throne. Most of the other Tories left 
England for a time, or ab.sented thcm.si'lvt's 
from the Parliament that passed the Bill of 
Rights. But civil war for England, with the 
exception of alarms in 1715 and 1745 of in¬ 
vasions by Jamesian pretc*nders, was ovct. 
The parties were to fight civilly at elections and 
in Parliament: an opposition could be *1oyal.” 
Parlies w ere not condemm^d as “LictioMS."' 

PajtM*s nt'cd voters and issues to he parti(\s. 
The issues arose* out t)f the storm of the French 
Revolution, thc^ American Rervolution, and in¬ 
dustrialization. 'I’hey inspire*'I men to organize* 
in political parties, in a me)d(*rn form—that is, 
in firm, continuous, ;md rational structures— 
and this, in turn, gave form and drive to 
(Cabinet and Op|)osition. Hie Whigs gave birth 
to the Radicals and Liberals; the Tories took 
the name of Cons(*rvativ<\s in the third and 
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fourth decades of the nineteenth century. 
Neither party adecjiiately satisfied the needs of 
the great masses of voters, the skilled and un¬ 
skilled employees of the new class of capitalist 
employers. Hence the Labour party was 
brought into existence in 1902. It overtook the 
Liberal party, which began to die out after 
World War I. 

The Hu;ut to Vote. It took about two hun¬ 
dred years—say, from 1640 to 1832—of con- 
.scious effort for the champions of the voteless 
to get them a share in sovereign power from 
th(? more privileged Englishmen. The Puritan 
middle and poorer ranks in the Civil War 
demanded the rights of man and ecpiality of 
political power through the universal right to 
equal vot(?s, seats in Parliament distributed ac¬ 
cording to modern population trends, and fre¬ 
quent Parliaments. John Locke urged this. Even 
King James I (1603-25) advocated disfranchise¬ 
ment of ‘rotten boroughs,” constituencies that 
had lost their population but kept their repre¬ 
sentation. The most notorious was Old Sarum 
which, gradually det.-aying, by 1831 had no 
population and seven voters (by property 
rights) for its one member. Before 1832 voting 
was limited mainly to those who held property 
of a certain amount in the area or had inherited 
certain ancient municipal offices or status. The 
handful of electors, here and there, could be 
bought by wealthy men, not least by those who 
had made fortunes in the colonies. Such con¬ 
stituencies were known as “pocket boroughs.” 
They were especially liable to royal influence. 
But wealthy men could also be independent in 
policy! At every Parliament tlienceforvvard re¬ 
form was urged. But the clerical oligarchy 
believed the common man ought to be gov¬ 
erned by his spiritual belters, and the wealthy 
wanted to safeguard their property, for a vote 
can sometimes be more powerful than a for- 
bine. 

Yet some electoral control had long been in 
practice, for the representatives of the boroughs 
received “instructions” from their electorates. 
Pitt appealed to the people for help in the 
Seven Years’ War. The press developed in 
vivacity and circulation. In 1768 the people of 
London uprose en masse to the cry of “Wilkes 
and Liberty!” to support John Wilkes’s vilifica¬ 


tion of George HI and his fight against the 
House of Commons that had expelled him 
though he was properly elected. P(?litions and 
mass meetings inveighed against the Commons, 
which, having taken j)ower from the ('rown, 
was now in the hands of the wealthy who were 
not ready to share power with “the lower 
orders.” The Society of the SupporU'rs of the 
Bill of Rights was established to support Wilkes, 
to get seats redistributed to the more i)opnlous 
areas, to get annual Pailiaments, to exclude 
officials from the Omimons, and to subordinate 
members to instructions from their constitmiits. 

Pitt the Younger and Charles James Fox, the 
first g(‘ntleman-radieal, joined in the reform 
movement. Pitt introdiic(*(l a reform bill into 
the C’ommons in 1783. A Society for (Constitu¬ 
tional Information was devised to secure sup¬ 
port among the middle gentry in lh(* country, 
the proh'ssional people, and the skilled work¬ 
ers. The Cannmons argiujd that there were 
already sufficient representatives of diverse 
views virtually to represent the people of Eng¬ 
land lor their good—that direct representation 
was not therefore* necessary. 

The surge of the French Revolution intensi¬ 
fied the struggle. It would have brought reform 
.soon, had it not bc'cn for the embroilmi'iit of 
England in wars with revolntionaiy and Napo¬ 
leonic France. Britain went through a phase of 
popular “minute men” of voting reform socie- 
tk*s, run by miihlle- and upper-class IcNiders 
joined by radical skilled workers w'ho claimcxl 
the right “to choose our own governors; cashier 
them for miseonduet; frame our own govern¬ 
ment.” It sounded too nuieh like the American 
colonials and the French Jacobins; the govern¬ 
ment suppressed them. 

The tempest outside Parliament could not be 
calmed. The reformers were joined by Whig 
leaders, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, and 
Bentham and his circle of radical Utilitarians. 
A dozen measures were introduced between 
1793 and 1830. Finally, a Whig Government 
under Lord Grey pledged drastic reforms. His 
refonn bill was carried only after a near revo¬ 
lution forccnl the Duke of Wellington to advi.se 
the King to make enough new peers to over¬ 
come the last-ditch defense of the House of 
Lords. 
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The Reform Act of 1832 indirectly intro- 
duccd a radical new principle-dc'mocrac y. It 
was entitled “to amend the representation of 
the people, not, as of old, countie s or borouj^hs. 
It implied individuals and erjual voting dis¬ 
tricts. 

The act took representation awa>' wholly or 
in part from eighty-six boronj»hs and ^ave their 
seats to larger towns and more industrial coun¬ 
ties. In the boroughs it enfranchised all house¬ 
holders owning or renting real (‘state of a 
certain but no great value. In the counties it 
(‘ufranchised t(‘nanls, freeholders, and lease¬ 
holders of land, again of luoderali* value. It 
brought in the middle-class vote-not yet the 
masses of workers or womcMi. The nuinb(*r of 
vot(‘S liad been about 500,000; it rose only to 
just over 700,000. Rut these* were different 
people, dwelling in different parts of the coun¬ 
try; and, more important, the principh* of rep¬ 
resentation was different. 

The rest of the nin(‘t(‘(‘nth e(‘ntury was oc¬ 
cupied in a slow retreating action by the 
aristoerac’y and tlu* upper and middle classt's, 
which made reluctant concessions to the masses 
in 1867 and again in 1884. ('onservalivi* re¬ 
formers were always afraid of “a hsip in the 
dark.’’ Yet it is i?xlraordiiiary that even beyond 
1900 the lower-middle class and workers were 
still “deferentiar* to wealthy men and to .sons 
of peers. 

In 1918 women o\cr the age of thirty, in 
1928, at tw'cnty-one, were admitted to the vote*. 
The Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
eonsolidat(‘d the process of univeisal t‘nfran¬ 
ch is(*rnent. 

But the liberalization of the right to vole 
occurred only under the impulse of popular 
detennillation. This was shown drastically in 
the vast popular association know n as the Chart¬ 
ist movement (1838-18), which, among other 
parts of its program, demanded ecpial (doctoral 
districts, universal suffrage, payment of M.P.’s, 
vote by secret ballot (until 1867 there was open 
voting at the hustings), and annual Parlia¬ 
ments. 

The number of eligibh* voters (in round 
numbers) increased as follows by successive 
extensions of the franchise and in proportion to 
population over the age of twenty-one; 


before 1832 

510,000 

s.o'rj, 

1832 

72I.(XM) 

7.1% 

1867 

2,23I,0(K) 


1884 

:i,0(X),00() 

28..')% 

1918 

20,000,(X)0 

74.0':;, 

1928 

29,200,tX50 


1949 

34,9(K),(KK) 

9(5.7';;, 


The 1949 figure is now' the idectorate, plus or 
minus a .small percentage. Tlu^ deficit of 3.3 
percent is accounted for by discpialifications 
mention(‘d later. 

Parties: The Bond Between People 
and Commons 

Political paiti(‘s have .S(‘ven main functions. 
They were stated earlier, on page 9, and should 
at once be re-read, for British ijolitieal parties 
exemplify tht'in. We connect tlu'm now' in the 
piv.sent eont(‘xt w ith their seventh function. 

Th(‘ iiolitieal parlies are tlu* two-way com¬ 
munications that l)ind 50 million people to the* 
630 who, in the Commons, exerci.se omnipotent 
power. ’ British ])arties do not (‘le(rt inc're repre- 
.senlatives to the legi.slatiircs for wIk'ii they 
v'ott*, th(‘y are also ehxting the leaders: repre¬ 
sentatives of th(‘ majority parly Ix'come the 
executive, that is, the* C'abinet. 

The lim* of authority betwec'u people and 
Governmc'nl rises singly and diri'ctly; the line 
of re.sponsibility of (Cabinet and Parliament to 
lluj p(*ople descends singly and dir(*ctly. This 
differs from thi** United States, for there three 
almost separate electorates choose at different 
times Senati*, House of Repri*sentalivi*s, and 
Pre.sident, each with Iarg(4y separate* authority. 
Tile line of authority and responsibility is split 
and balanced, but it is also eonfust'd. In the 
Briti.sh parliamentary system, it is undivided 
and crystal-clear. Well-organized parties make 
it .so. 

A r(*a.sonably .sound definition of British po¬ 
litical parti(‘S, highly aceurati* in its descriptive 
quality, is Kdmund Burkc/s, phrased in 1770 
wlicn political parties w'ore rather to be de¬ 
sired than already existent. 

“ Tho House of (^onunons has, since 19.'55, 630 
menibcTs (till then, 625). England has 511 meiii- 
beri; Wales, 36; Scotland, 71; Northern Ireland, 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. AND BRITISH GOVERNMENTS 


BRITAIN UNITED STATES 

intermeshing and 



Party is a body of mon united for promoting by 
their joint endeavours the national interest upon 
some particular principle in which they are all 
agroo<l. . . . Every honorable connexion will 
avow it is their first purpose, to pursue every just 
method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into such a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with all the 
power and authority of the State.*’ 

\Vc must got the answers to the following 
questions about Ih itish political parties. 

1. What are tlu? main features of British po¬ 
litical parties? 


2. Who may vote for and who may sit in the 

Commons? 

3. What is the parliamentary districting sys¬ 

tem? Is it just? 

4. What is the structure of the parties? 

5. How arc the leaders and the candidates 

chosen? 

6. How are election campaigns conducted and 

parties financed? 

7. What is the authority of elections, M.P.\s, 

leaders? 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES 


(1) Britain has only two major parties, in 
comparison with France’s and Germany’s mul¬ 
tiplicity of parties and the Soviet Union’s one 
monopolistic party. (2) There are no spoils or 
patronage for the parties’ electoral use. (3) 
They maintain a continuity of operations and 
do not become dormant between campaigns. 
(4) They have a high degree of centralization 
and deep popular roots. (5) The fellowship of 

* Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis¬ 
contents, in Works, Vol. II, World’s Classics edi¬ 
tion, p. 82 . 


party is clearly identifiable. (6) The parties are 
dedicated. 

Two-Party System 

From the early days of party alignment, the 
British system has been basically two-party. 
There were, however, substantial internal di¬ 
visions and minorities within the two major 
parties in the nineteenth century. There is still 
much strain among the individuals and groups 
who compose a party. From 1918 to 1950 the 
Liberal party fought a losing battle for con¬ 
tinuance against Conservatives and Labourites. 
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Today, most of the Liberal X'oters have found a 
place in one of the other two parties, but since 
1956 a recrudescence of Liberal electoral 
strength is visible, under the leadership of Jo 
Grimond. Common sense in the electorate and 
the leaders has guided the British in avoiding 
a disruptive multiplicity of parties. The single¬ 
member constituency or district conduces to 
this result, as explained later. 

We need now to appreciate the main char¬ 
acteristics of the Labour, (Conservative, Liberal, 
and (negligible) Communist parties. 

Labour Party. The Labour party entered 
Parliament under this name in 190(L the im¬ 
mediate successor to a Labour Representation 
Committee. This had been establislu'd in 1900 
to unite the Fabian Society, the Independent 
Labour party (non-Marxian, founded in Scot¬ 
land in 1893 by Keir Hardie, a miner), and 
trade-union groups in running labor candidates 
and aiding the elec’tion of those of other po¬ 
litical parties who had labor sympathies. This 
committee itself arose* out of the endi‘iivors in 
the 1870’s by trade unionists and middle-class 
sympathizers to- elect representatives of the 
working class. Steadily th(^ trade unions grew 
—against bitter opposition by the governing 
class and court judgments. 

In 1901 the Toff Vale strike decision made 
unions liable for damages caused b\’ strikes. 
The party was founded. In 1906 it won 29 seats. 
Tn World War T it rose to high olfice; the sinews 
of the workers made the arms and built the 
ships. Thenceforward it began to supiDlant the 
Liberal party. It is, virtually, the direct off¬ 
spring of the trad(' unions, and the relationship 
of general members and trade-union members 
is a matter of peculiar interest, treated later. 

The party stands for the social welfare state 
and increased services to the underprivileged. 
It carried through substantial nationalization of 
industry and fiscal reforms of an equalitarian 
nature in its most recent period of office, 1945 
to 1951. It is sincerely, genuinely, and deeply 
liberal and democratic. It is anti-Marxian, being 
inspired by the Bible rather than Das KapitaL 
It is pacific, yet world events have forced it into 
acceptance of nuclear armament, in the absence 
of a world ban.^ There is considerable, perma¬ 
nent tension between its left wing and the rest: 


the left wing holds to an idealistic and militant 
socialism, is highly equalitarian, and very paci¬ 
fist in international relations; a handful incline 
toward an illogical form of Marxism. The r(\st 
are more practical and moderate. 

In the general eh*ction of October 8, 1959, 
the Labour party found itself suffering a crisis 
of mind and spirit as the result of its un- 
precedenled third c*onsecutive failure to win 
against the Conscivatives and a continued de¬ 
cline in its proportionate number of votes. Its 
votes had fallen from 46.4 percent in 1955 to 
43.9 percent of the total. 

The consensus on the causes of the decline 
was as follows. (1) The labor force bad shifted 
away, through technological advance, from 
heavy physical work to machine maintenance, 
from heavy and unskillc'd labor to the white- 
collar worker or the highly (pialified machine 
or research worker. This rnc^ant a loss of La¬ 
bour’s clientc'le. 

(2) Serious unemployment did not exist, and 
people had ceased to fear it, as they had hither¬ 
to throughout h'nglish history. In the years be- 
twivii 1919 and 1939 it had never bevn less 
than 10 pcTcent; in 1959 it was less than 2 
pcTcent. 'rhis change had comi* about partly 
through the Labour party’s historic roh^ in forc¬ 
ing on thc! public’s :ind the Cabint‘t*s attention 
the netnl to take measures to provide for full 
employment; and this was partly accomplished 
by public investment through tin* nationalized 
industries, etc. 

(3) A cause of earlier Labour victories had 
becMi weakeni'd by the conseciuc'iices of those 
same victories, espcK-ially that of 1945. The 
living standards of the welfare slate, stimu¬ 
lated and developed by the party, had abol¬ 
ished abject poverty. An electorate will not 
vote for a parly out of gratitude for past 
favors; but it will vole to kec?p a hold on new 
prosperity obtained through state services ami 
economic expansion. The ("onscTvalivc^s, in of¬ 
fice since 1951, h.id beiu-filed from the postwar 
return of the world markets to normality and 
increased production, and had assisted in this; 
the voters “had never had it so good.” A 
clever propaganda, assisted by placarding and 

■* At the annual conference of October, 1958, 
only 890,000 favored unilateral disuse of nuclear 
weapons; the vote against was 5.6 million. 
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by the circulation of “glossy” magazines, had 
tempted the younger generation towards the 
Conservatives. Against this was the still exist¬ 
ent image of the Labour party as a party of 
rather elderly trade unionists in the manual 
labor industries, harping on past grievances. 

(4) The women above all, now assured of 
the possibility of “middle-class” amenities like 
TV sets, washing machines, refrigerators, va¬ 
cations, etc., had taken on a middle-class at¬ 
titude. 

(5) Occasional unofficial strikes had dis¬ 
torted the image of Labour. 

(6) Labour, not being stapdpat, gave the 
impression of disunity, as its leaders differed, 
often in public, on the means to make Britain 
a better society. 

(7) Nationalization of industries had become 
unpopular: the troubles of transport, coal, etc., 
that had their causes not in the form of the 
industry but in other elements in the economy 
altogether, were attributed to nationalization. 
And the party itself had been divided on 
nationalization: should almost every industry 
be nationalized, or only some; or should no 
further nationalization take place at all? 

The gist of the party’s troubles lay in the fact 
that serious poverty had been abolished largely 
by its efforts and pressure, and social solidarity 
and the appeal for social justice had been 
weakened by a strong acquisitive spirit in the 
young and middle-aged for a high standard of 
living. 

in the light of this, its leader, Hugh Caitskell, 
declared he intended to lead the party along 
certain lines of policy and to reorganize the 
party’s electoral appeal. The lines of policy 
were stated in his speech of November 28, 
1959: 

First, we express what C. D. H. Cole once called 
“a broad human movement on behalf of the 
1'X)ttom dog”—on behalf of all of those who arc 
oppressed or in need or hardship. 

Secondly, a belief in social justice, in an 
equable distribution of wealth and income. We do 
not demand exact equality. But we do demand 
that the differences should be related not to the 
accident of birth but to how iiiiich of effort, skill, 
and creative energy we each contribute to the 
common good. 

Thirdly, we believe in a “classless society”—a 
society without the snobbery, the privilege, or 


the restrictive social barriers which are still far 
tcK) prevalent in Britain today. 

Fourthly, we believe in the fundamental equal¬ 
ity of all the races and all the nations. We 
abhor distinctions or barriers based on color or 
race, creed or nationality. We believe quite 
simply in “the brotherhood of man.” 

Fifthly, British socialism has always contributed 
an essential element of personal idealism. Suez, 
Hungary, Hola, are words of infamy to us for wc 
believe simply in the brotherhood of man—the 
belief that the pursuit of material satisfac¬ 
tion by itself is empty and barren and that the 
good so(?iety is one in which the human personal¬ 
ity is developed to the full and relations between 
pcKjple are basc'd on fellowship and co-operation. 

Sixthly, we believe that public interest must be 
plac!ed above private interest. Wc are not, of 
course, opposed to individuals .seeking to do the 
best thing they can for themselves and their 
families—indeed, we want them to do so. But we 
insist that the pursuit of private gain should not 
take precedence? over the public good. 

Finally, we believe these things must be 
achieved through freedom and democratic .self- 
governiiu?nl. 

These I believe constitute (he essential fir.st 
princix^les of socialism. Everything else—nation¬ 
alization, planning, our particular policies on 
housing or education or old-age pensions—con¬ 
stitutes only the means to realizing these princi¬ 
ples in practice. 

Further lines of policy w(*rc outlined: 

Nationalization—or “the setting-up of huge 
state inonopolic‘s by act of Parliament”—is not 
the be-all and end-all of socialism; but “the 
extension of the public* sector” of the economy 
might be undertaken in some aijpropriate 
fonn in each ca.se when* proven indispen.sable. 
This meant that the old dogma, stated in the 
Labour constitution of 1918, “the common own- 
er.shij3 of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange,” would need revision. 

There would not be any modification of the 
name of the party as some? had proposed—for 
example, that it be renamed the Labour and 
Radical party to denote a change in temper 
and to attract Liberal votes especially among 
the younger generation. 

Nor would there be? a pact with the Lib¬ 
eral party. 

Finally, there would be complete rejection 
of the murmiirings that the party and the trade 
unions sever their link. The murmiirings had 
come from some nonunionist Labour followers 
who thought that the unpopularity of some 
union activities should no longer be allowed to 
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reflect on the party, and from some trade 
unionists who thouj^ht the interests of their 
own members might be better served liy a 
break. 

The common sophisticated remark in the 
non-Labour press after the election of 1959 was, 
“The class war is obsolete!” In the degree in 
which it was waged in Britain, its Labourite 
rank and file has certainly changed character. 
The party’s work for and through the \ounger 
generation is being radically reorgani/ed to 
will it for the future; hence the youth organiza¬ 
tions are in lh(‘ process of reconstruction and 
revigoration. However, a substantial number of 
party leaders are less ready to abandon the 
traditional inAicy—faith it must be called—of 
further nationalization. 

Conservative Party. The Conservative party 
stems from the Tories and right-w ing Whigs of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
the party of the ]K)ssessing and patriotic and 
traditional governing class, of tht* wealthy, the 
aristocratic and subaristocratic, the gentry, the 
upper- and middle-middle class. It includes 
.some working-class patriots, disgruntled work¬ 
ers, and highly skilli'd workers whose pride 
aligns them with the jiarty that preaches th(‘ 
rewards and opportunities of free cnteriirise. It 
has more recently won o\’cr the “>'oung mar- 
rieds” of working-class origin, now' in good 
skilled manual or service jobs, and bent on 
having a good time and rising in the .social 
.scale. Indeed, a public-opinion poll organiza¬ 
tion declared that in 1955 about 40 percent of 
the working class voted Conservative and 77 
percent of the middle class voted likewise. 

The name “Conservative” began to be u.scd 
deliberately in 1831 as more reputable than 
“Tory.” Its basic philosophy is that of Burke, 
Hnme, and Adam Smith. It is the* parly of 
king, church, nation, hierarchy, property, and 
.social “class.” It was the bitter opponent and 
suffocator of political rights, economic fair 
shares, and education of the lower-middle and 
working classes throughout the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. However, in the nineteenth century some 
of its members, affected by ("hristian Sociali.sm 
and the patrician view of the obligations of 
nobility, fostered factory legislation and chari¬ 


table wxirks. Generally, they were knowai as 
Tory Democrats. 

Conservatix'cs have strongly nationalistic sen¬ 
timents and were the party of imperiali.sm and 
colonialism, British st>’le, which means moder¬ 
ate and Biirkian. Disraeli and Churchill are 
their brightest stars. (Conservatives are today’s 
apostles of free enterpri.se—except for their 
acceptance of the accumulated govi'inmenlal 
controls and regulation, nationalization, and 
.social e(]ualization and welfare dcxeloped by 
Labour. They deplo\’ the motif of free oppor¬ 
tunity and rewards to the ambitious and abh', 
and promise to double national production in 
twT‘nty-five years. They foster public education 
for “national” reasons. They encourage home 
ownership. Theri^ is an imperialist, authoritar¬ 
ian wing, know'll popularly as Tories and “re¬ 
actionaries,” that calls for all the rigors of free 
enterprise and capitalism. There is a large sec¬ 
tion of moderates, led by Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and his child' licmtiMiant and 
rival, B. A. Butli*r; the younger followers of 
the.se are the “Bow Clroup,” advocating a social 
w'elfare policy to alleviate the har.shni'ss of life 
as lived by the poor in Bow, a London .slum. 
The* Conservatives must be distinguished from 
the Republican party in tin* Uniti'd Stalins, for 
the latter is far to their right on social and 
labor problems. 

Liberal Pah'iy. The Liberal party was born 
of the mentality and interests of John Locke 
and the liberal Whig elements. A large element 
in it w'l'lcomed the French Revolution, the 
hero of that time being Charles James Fox. It 
then ri'presented a great class of property 
owmers, and later the new' men of commerce 
and manufactures, such as (^obden. Bright, and 
Gladstone. Nevertheh'ss, it widened the parlia¬ 
mentary franchise, cut down the power of the 
Hou.sci of Lords and the monarcliy, removed 
religious disabilities, freed the press, instituted 
free trade, establi.shed free and compulsory 
education, establi.shed the .social security and 
employment .services (1906 to 1914), intro¬ 
duced egalitarian income taxes and dc*ath du¬ 
ties, gave trade unions guarantees in the law 
of fair collective operation, and tried betimes to 
give Ireland home rule. For it always had 
“radical” elements in it, as well as Whigs. 
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World War I mortally wounded the Liberal 
party. It was already running out of eqiialitar- 
ian policies, and Lloyd George, the World 
War I Liberal Prime Minister, took it into a 
necessary coalition with the Conservatives. 
Emerging from the coalition it became en¬ 
tangled in (I(x*trinal and organizational and 
personal battles just when the Labour party 
was growing fast, ft dwindled: in 1906 it held 
397 seals; in 1951, 6. Its heroes were Fox, Grey, 
Lord John Russell, Palmerston, Gladstone, As- 
(jiiith, and Lloyd (ieorge—a magnanimous and 
hencficient tradition and accomplishment. 

Led since 1957 by Joseph Grimond, it has 
fought back against complete decline, and actu¬ 
ally won a larger percentage of votes in 1959 
than at any time since 1950. In that year it 
won 9.1 percent; then it fell to only about 2.6 
percent; in 1959 it won 5.9 percent. This was 
accomplished by putting up more candidates, 
217 as compared with 109 in 1955. However, 
the number of seats they gained was only 6, 
the number they had had in the two previous 
Parliamenis. Their appeal to the electors had 
in it strikingly little of the kind of broad con¬ 
structive program put forward by Labour and 
Conservatives: they appealed rather more to a 
generation of youthful people tired, they sug¬ 
gested, of the old parlies. 

On the whole, most Liberal candidacies were 
more harmful to the C'onservatives than to 
Labour, not by winning the seats, but by re¬ 
ducing the upward swing of votes to the former. 
However, instead of being second to the 
victor in only 7 constituencies as in 1955, they 
became second in 27; and it is believed that 
their candidates might in the future collect 
15 to 20 percent of the vote in almost any 
constituency they challenge. A little more than 
this proportion and they would be able, like 
Labour in the 1920*s, to win a number of three- 
cornered contests. In 1959, they did best in 
safe Conservative .sc'ats, replacing Labour in 
the second place; but they did badly in the 
marginal and hotly contesled seats and in the 
Wc'st country (with a strong Liberal tradition) 
where they had had great expectations. Some 
of the Liberal votes came from voters who felt 
they could indulge in a luxury since their own 
true candidate, Labour or Conservative, would 
get in quite safely. 


Communist Party. It was founded in 1920. 
Its highest membership was some 60,000 at 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia in 1941. It first 
gained some strength after the general strike 
of 1926, for Britain’s economic situation was for 
some years very depressed. Parliament has 
never had more than two members of the party 
at any one time, and now the party cannot 
muster enough votes for the election of one. 
In 1959 all the candidates of the party together 
gathered less than 31,000 in a total of 28 
million. The parly ran 17 candidates; they all 
lost their deposits (by getting l(‘ss than one- 
eighth of the vote's cast)! Its policy is like that 
of the French Communi.st party, and it follows 
the behests of the Krc^mlin. It pursues a dis¬ 
ruptive and rule-or-ruin tactic among the trade 
unions—but both they and the Labour party re¬ 
sist its maneuvers. Why is it not bigger? First, 
because the Governments have increasingly 
.satisfied the poorest of the population with 
substantial social services; second, because the 
voters, like the T.,abour leaders, are not utopian 
or fanatical; and third, because the voters be¬ 
lieve that the end docs not justify brutal means. 

Comparisons 

The two older parties. Conservative and Lib¬ 
eral, had some social and economic likeness. 
The Labour party is markedly different from 
either, in its fight against class inequalities, 
leading to a radical restructuring of industry 
and the provision of state services. 

Like the Liberal party of the past, the Labour 
party in our own time is the forward, reforming 
movement, the more egalitarian one. There¬ 
fore it, too, suffers frequent highly emotional 
internal disputes. The Conservatives, on the 
whole, need only to stand pat and to move 
only when they are driven by their opponents’ 
impetus and policy. 

The i)repond(.*rant membership of British po¬ 
litical parties has for centuries been well edu¬ 
cated. In the C^ommons of 1959, 218 Consei'va- 
tives and 111 Labour M.P.’s had attended 
universities; only 54 Labourites and 5 Conseiv- 
atives had not gone beyond elementary school. 
Above this level, almost all had gone through 
secondary school or public school, the quality 
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of which vve hav^e iiidicalecl. Eton gi'adiiatccl 
20 percent of Conservative M.P.’s! 

Cn looking at the table of occupations of 
M.P/s, students will be amazed to see that a 
substantial number of working men, teachers, 
journalists, etc., are in (he Commons. They will 
find hardly any of such groups in the Unitt'd 
States Congress, which is dominali‘d by laws ers. 

MAIN OCCUPATIONS REPRKSKNrPI) IN 
COMMONS, OCTOBER, 


Occupation 

(Conservative 

Labour 

Barristers 

50 

22 

Solicitors 

10 

8 

Journalists 

It) 

22 

Broadcasters 

2 

2 

Directors 

70 

(i 

Manuhicturers 

5 

2 

Landowners, farmers 

30 

4 

Accountants 

5 

1 

Publishers 

4 

0 

'leachers, lecturers 

2 

25 

Engineers 

3 

9 

Surveyors 

3 

0 

Medicine, dentistry 

1 

5 

Brokers 

12 

1 

Regular forces 

25 

3 

Diplomatic service 

3 

0 

'Pradc-union, etc., officials 

0 

40 

MintTS 

0 

23 

Railwayincn 

0 

9 

Secretaries 

0 

3 


CoMPOSiTiOxN OF THE Eleciomate. Today 
there is a correlation betweiai social and eco¬ 
nomic class and political part)', but it is far 
from clear-cut. The class striu lure is very dis¬ 
tant from Karl xMarxs simple di\ision by two, 
a bourgeoisie and a proletariat. Many in the 
big “middle” class are Labour. If the Conserva¬ 
tive party could not persuade working-class 
men and women, it could never attain a major¬ 
ity of the voters. P'or the “working class” com¬ 
prises about 70 percent of the electorate, yet 
it divides its votes, as some polls .show, about 
5 to 3 among Labour and Con.servative, not 
100 percent to Labour. 

Some figures for Derby,-’ a place of heavy 
Labour majorities, gathered by polls in 1953 
show how substantial this cross-class voting is: 


Gccupaiion 

(!onservative 

Labour 

Nonmanual 

59*;, 

41% 

Skilled manual 

25 

75 

Semiskilled and 



unskilled manual 

32 

68 

Not in paid 



employment 

4(i 

54 


Put in a national sampling, 26 pcTcent of the 
“middle class” voted Labour and 74 percent 
Con.servative. The “working cla.s.s” voted 71 
piM’cent for Labour and 29 ]H‘rcent for Con¬ 
servative, that is, “class-deviants” gave (km- 
ser\'atives nearly one-half their total votes. 

Older voti*rs, between fifty-five and sixty-nine 
years of agi\ vote more heavily C'onserva(iv'(‘ 
than younger workers do.“ Women are con¬ 
siderably more inclined to vote Camservative 
than Labour. 

1'he main determinant of voting b(»havior is 
one’s conception of the social ela.ss to which 
one belongs. This (h)es not yield (*a.sily to ap¬ 
peals for change. But there is an amph^ num¬ 
ber of voters who are prepared to “float” on 
uonclass appi'als: imperialism, foreign poli(*y, 
immediate taxation advantages, a semse of jus¬ 
tice or freedom in general, a mood of depn^s- 
sion or exaltation; they changi' sides according 
to immediate interests or w'orries: hence party 
managi*rs* anxieties about the “riglit time” for 
an election. In the election of May, 1955, 
nearly 1.5 million Labour voters stayed at 
home, dismayed by (juarrels junong the leaders 
and thus being without clear guidanci\ The 
(Conservatives w'on a substantial victory. In 
1959, economic prosperity had pi()dnced :i 
mood against po.ssibly losing the gains of the 
last few' years and a buoyancy to try for even 
more under a Con.servative Government: it 
was a conflict between the “haves” and “have- 
mores.” 

It is important to remember that since the 
Reform Act of 1832, the clientele.s of th(‘ parties 
have made great concessions to eac'h others 
demands. To get a majority of votes the parties 
must move into similar positions, since there 

•' D. R. Matthews, 7'he Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers, Garden City, N.Y., 1954. 

” For Bristol, 1951, see R. S. Milne and H. C. 
Mackenzie, Straight Pifiht, London, 1954. 
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are but two major parties. The very hi^ do¬ 
mestic problems are lar^jely solved, but there 
is still fin abundant militancy about important 
issues. Most passion aris(\s over issues of per¬ 
sonal liberty (police, etc.) and foreign and 
colonial policy. For here morality in politics is 
still most in question. 

iVo SpoiUy No Patronage 

The victorious party at a British election has 
no jobs, contracts, national resources—spoils or 
patronage or graft—to give to its workers and 
friends and members of Parliament. The law 
is stern, and its execution strict. Contracts are 
let strictly according to the laws. What prevents 
a majority in Parliament from contaminating 
the civil seivice and laws on public contracts? 
The people, led by public-spirited men and 
women, would not peimit the destruction of 
an instrument .so valuable to tlie life of all the 
nation. The middle class and workers would 
not permit the 600,000 central-government and 
1 million local-government job opportunities to 
be debauched. 

The British voters undertake the hardships of 
elections and politics to carry out certain 
ideals, to satisfy felt human values, to further 
various interests, to beat the other side. Jf this 
be selfish, it still leaves open the question. 
What is it that men define as their pleasure? 
Following Mill, is it a Socrates discontented or 
a fool contented, a man dissatisfied or a pig 
satisfied? 

Continuity of Operations 

British parties arc always actively present, 
everywhere present, and vocally present. They 
research, issue literature, hold meetings, con¬ 
duct week-end and summer schools, organize 
local (district and ward) effort, participate in 
local-government elections and membership re¬ 
cruitment, and, above all, keep everyday con¬ 
tact with the members of the Commons and 
directly with the Cabinet. This is why so short 
a campaign is feasible at election times. 

This continuity is fostered by two factors, 
among others. (1) The life of a Government is 
not fixed, as is that of the United States Con¬ 
gress or President. (2) By-elections, when 


members vacate their seats, are extremely im¬ 
portant in the tension between Government 
and Opposition. The election machinery does 
not operate solely for a certain day in Novem¬ 
ber in the even years of the calendar. The 
parties in Britain are more nervous, for any 
day may be election day—within limits. 

High Centralization and Deep Roots 

A party is a kind of fellowship. It is an 
association of like-minded individuals and 
groups and, as such, it has proe(*diiies, institu¬ 
tions, conventions, and practices. Among these 
in BriUiin is a firm, organized leadership by 
London headquarters of the mass of members. 
But there is no gulf between the former and 
the latter: there are levels of h‘adership, sub- 
leadership, intermediate li^idershi]:), and crit¬ 
ical followers. There is a direct connection 
between ele?ctorale and Cabinet and Prime 
Minister, for these are the group of majority 
leaders who steer Parliamt*nt. These are M.P.'s 
who fight for election like the rank and file do. 
The connection is firm, vigilant, xigorons, and 
di.seiplinary over the e.xecutive—alwa>'s com¬ 
paratively, of course?, with other democratic 
countries. On the other hand, this sann? leader- 
.ship is tethered deej) in the vitals of the nation, 
to the constituencies, the labor unions, the em¬ 
ployers’ a.ssociations, the churches, and all the 
individuals who belong to them. 

The Fei.lowshif ok Party and lDi:\TiFiAni.E 
Personality. Party membership is voluntary. 
British political parties are si ill formally b'dera- 
lions of the local and regional groupings in a 
“nationar* association. Each parly has de¬ 
veloped a policy, a design of ideals, programs, 
a kind of self-eon.seioiisness and collective self- 
respect and sense of duty, a general world 
outlook. Each party has a long history, philoso¬ 
phers, brilliant and evocative leaders, and sym¬ 
bols. 

A strong .scn.se of fellowship prevails. The 
party constitution is accepted by its members. 
They may be ejected (by certain rules) if they 
violate it. There is a rule of law within the 
parties. They come before the public during 
elections and between elections as rcc-ogni/able, 
identifiable entities. This clear identifiability is 
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of the utmost importance for accountability to 
the masses in any democracy if it is to be a 
sincere one. Problems will emerge in the future, 
and it will not be possible or convenient to 
reehoose the leaders or reformulate a polic y by 
an immediate election or referendum. The 
leaders will, perforce, have to be trusted. It is, 
therefore, all the more valuable that the party 
as a unit is trustworthy, that the people can 
roughly predict what it may be (wpccted to do, 
and that the ])arty li\cs up to its reputation. 
Without this identifiability, politics, as it ex¬ 
periences daily emiMgcncics, is too complicated 
for the average man. 

This i)arty character hinds all th(‘ members of 
Parliami'iit. They will not vote against their 
l)arty in the Commons. They practically never 

WHO MAY VOTE AND WHO 
The Electorate 

About 35.5 million m(*n and women hav(* 
the right to \’otc. By the Representation of the 
People Act of 1919, persons entitled to vote are 
those who arc resident in a constituency on the 
qualifying date, who arc then tw<‘nty-one, 
and who are British subjects or citi/ens of the 
Republic of Ireland. To this there are some 
exceptions, to be noted presently. 

The register is made up and iniblished twice* 
a year by the returning ofFicers (local officials) 
for the various constitnenci(\s, by house-to- 
housc canvass. A list also has to be made and 
published of “absent” voters chiefly armed- 
service voters, or people with some special 
occupation, or the blind or physically ineapablc*. 
For these a postal vote is allowable. 

The DisguALiEiKo. The disciualified \()tcrs 
are peers (this is a common-law prohibition as 
the peers sit in the Hou.se of Lords, by right); 
persons of unsound inirul (again common law); 
persons convicted of treason or felony, until 
they have sufferinl the ]>nni.shment to which 
they ha\e been sentenced or arc jxirdoned; 
persons coinicted of corrupt and illegal elec¬ 
tion practices, for five y(‘ars alter conviction. 

PLimAi. Voi'iNo. The ethos of democratic 
government is suminc'd up in the British slo- 


cross-vote. Except in the most extraordinaiy sit¬ 
uations they don't want to. They will resolve 
disagreements in caucus. Some American stu¬ 
dents regard this absence of ero.ssing party 
lines as insincere. Is such a judgment, so un¬ 
complicated, valid? And if so, is the practice 
changeable, and at what cost? 

SoHKH AND (aiRis'i'iAN SpiiuT. Ihulei* thc in- 
flueuce of Christian societii‘S, the leaders of 
the majority parties with their wives and col- 
h'agues atti*nd a St. Baul's Cathedral service of 
“prayer and di*dication” before the general 
election. Similar .services are held outside Lon¬ 
don. The .sermons admonish to righteousness, 
purpo.se, love, and truth. Observance of this 
admonition rates, perhaps, a B-minus. 

MAY SIT IN THE COMMONS? 

gan: one man, one vote. B\it the statutes of 
the ninetc*(*nth century were so drafted in their 
r(*sidential, property, and rental (pialifications 
that .some vot(*r.s had .several votes; many had 
two, one being for “busine.ss preini.scs.” Also, a 
graduate of certain universities had a vole 
(begun by the “philo.sophcr’* King James I 
ill 1603) for a member of Parliament for thc! 
university. Again and again the Liberal party in 
the early twentieth century introducc'd legi.sla- 
tion to aboli.sh plural voting. 'I’he (Conservatives, 
sometimes with tin* timely .support of tin? House 
of Lords, licfeati'd thc^ in<*a.sure.s. 'Phen, in 1918, 
the statute forbade more than two voti'S per 
pc*r.son, so that a choice had to be made among 
tlu* various votes, including the university vote, 
for which a man might be cpialified. 

The act of 1948 dealt drastically with this; 
it aboli.shcd thc univc*rsity members, the La¬ 
bour party spurning the argnm(*nt that they 
wen* either more "intellectuar* or “independ- 
CMit” than others. Tlu* “busiiu'ss premisc.s” vote, 
numbering 709,000 and a distinct advantage to 
Con.se*rvativt*s, was also aboli.shc*d. 

Who May Sit in the Commons? 

In 1858 the property c{ualification, first en¬ 
acted in 1445 and much amended, was abol¬ 
ished altogether. It had been systematically 
c!vadcd in any ca.se. 
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Today those disqualified from Commons are 
aliens; infants; peers; bankrupts; lunatics; idi¬ 
ots; the clfir^y of the Church of England, the 
(Church of Scotland, the Roman Catholic 
Church; those convicted of corrupt and illegal 
practices at elections, parliamentary and local; 
pensioners of the Crown, except for those in 
the civil, military, and diplomatic services; and 
holders and undertakers of contracts or com¬ 
missions for or on account of the public seiv- 
ices. The penalty for illegal sitting is stiff: five 
hiindred pounds per day. 

Ofuceiiolders Excluded. Those who hold 
active civil or military office cannot sit in the 
House. The prohibition was started in the Act 
of Settlement of 1701. It was desired to oust 
from the Commons the kind of men who had 
subverted it as the friends of the kings. But 
the general prohibition of officeholders went 
too far, for it excluded ministers among the 
“placemen**! It soon was realized that to con¬ 
trol them it was better that they should be 
in the Commons itself, not outside: for there 
they could be seen and heard. Therefore, in 
the Succession to the (a-own Act, 1707, some 
offices were excluded from the proliibition. 
This allowed ministers to sit in the Commons, 
and so assisted the development of Cabinet 
responsibility. 

The United Stat(\s (Constitution, following the 
prohibition in the Act of Settlement, kept of¬ 
ficeholders out of (Congress, and so froze hard 
the separation of powers. It divided congress¬ 
men and President by much more than the 
length of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

All other forms of disqualification—sex, prop¬ 
erty, religion—have passed away. “A man*s a 
man for all that.** Modern rationalism and 
humanity allowed the election of Roman Cath¬ 
olics in 1829, Jews in 1868, atheists in 1888, and 
women in 1918. 

No Residential Qitalifications. In 1413 a 
statute provided that both electors and elected 
should be resident in the county. The rule was 
('vaded. Professor J. E. Neale, England*s fore¬ 
most authority on Elizabethan government, 
shows how this evasion was practiced. More 
important, he observes its political effect. We 
quote: 


The very name “carpet-bagger,** that we have im¬ 
ported from America and given to intruding 
outsiders, is a term of obloquy; and yet we have 
reason to thank God that things have turned out 
so. For how else could the House of Commons 
have greatly surpassed the average ability of the 
commiinily; how else have provided room for the 
nation’s best available skill and leadership; how 
else have secured that Parliament should have 
been nationally rather than locally minded?^ 

The residential qualifications of M.P.’s were 
repealed in 1774. 

In recent elections more than one-half of the 
candidates have been locally resident; one- 
fourth not; and one-seventh lived adjacently. 
There is ample latitude for people with ideas 
and loyalty to national political principle and 
fresh energies to move about from one place 
to another, and so assist in the production of 
a nationwide community of understanding. 
Such people as Winston Churchill,'* Anthony 
Eden, Ernest Beviii, C"Iement Attlee, and Ram¬ 
say MacDonald did this. 

Perhaps the larger the country the more, not 
less, desirable is the abolition of residential 
rc'strictions on representatives. It is good to 
integrate the community economically and so¬ 
cially, all, of course, up to a point. It might be 
argued, also, that the American residence rule 
not only closes districts to good men when 
those districts might well be ready to welcome 
them, but it also gives special protection to 
inferior men who happen to live in the district. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that the United States has a vast regional 
diversity, with different economic interests lo¬ 
cated in different regions. 

Resignation. The constitution knows no di¬ 
rect form whereby a member of Parliament 
may resign! Rather it is field that only death 
(fr dissolution of Parliament relieves him of 
duty. But when he needs to, he takes an office 
under the Crown—an office that is a sinecure, 

^ The Elizabethan liouxe of Commons, London, 
1949, p. 16. 

” Sir Winston Churchill has sat for four differ¬ 
ent places; Mr. Gladstone also sat for four. Mr. 
Dalton, former Chancellor of the Exchequer, tried 
three different places and failed, then won at a 
fourth place, left it for a fifth (where he failed), 
and went on to a sixth for a Lasting connection. 
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that is, without duties or pay®-and this ipso 
facto disqualifies him from silting. Once out, he 
giv^es up the office. A member can be expelled 


from the House of Commons by its own ^’ole. 
When he becomes a peer, a House of Com¬ 
mons member must cease to sit. 


THE SINGLE-MEMBER CONSTITUENCY 


By 1884 the lew constituencies with more 
than one seat had given way to the single¬ 
member constituency. It means that in this 
particular geographical segment of the nation, 
however many candidates stand for the Com¬ 
mons, only one can win a seat. The English 
principle is that a more plnralily-a relative, 
not an absolute, majority—for the top candidate 
wins. The same bolds for the United States 
Congress. In France and Cermany, absolute 
majorities are necessary. 

The principle of one man, one vote, implied 
that constituencies onglit to be equal. Tlie Re¬ 
form Act of 1918 established election com¬ 
missioners to redistribute i)arliamenlar>' seats 
with the basis of 70,000 people per seat. These 
officers, now called the Boiindary Commission, 
act under the chairmanship of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, whose impartiality is 
exemplary. Their basic formula is the popula¬ 
tion divided by the number of seats, allowing 
a plus or minus margin of 25 percent. The 
margin is flexible in order to avoid disintegrat¬ 
ing local-government and historic areas. Sub¬ 
stantial inequalities persist, though four hun¬ 
dred constituencies suffered changes between 
1949 and 1955. The average constituency in 
the counties is about 52,500; in the boroughs, 
56,500. Sixty-five are less than 45,000 and only 
twenty-eight are over 70,000, of which two are 
just over 80,000. 

We must not leave this subject with the 
impression that Britain has no “regional” or 
“local” diversities: they are important to the 
individuality of the people of each area. To 
make the nation into one single electoral area 
would outrage this sense and reduce the can- 
didate/s interest in deep cultivation of Jiis 
voters. 

^ Those are tho stewardsh-ps of the Chiltcrn 
Hundreds and of tho Manor of Northstcad; 
“hundreds” and “manor” arc ancient units of local 
government. 


Proportional Representation? 

If there are more than two candidates for 
one seat in a single-nK'mber constituency, thc^ 
winner can get in on a minority vote—like 
40:30:30. A minority Coverninent may be re¬ 
turned for this reason, as was that of the Con- 
.servalives in 1951. In addition, there is a bias 
of the densities nr sparsities of votes each parly 
happt'us to have in its safest areas. 

Minorit\' opinions cannot get represcMitation 
unless their voli‘s, scattered in several con¬ 
stituencies, can be collected. Tlierefore, since 
John Stuart Mill's Representative (lovernmeni 
in the 1860's, proportional rc'presentation 
(henceh)rth referred to as P.R.) has been ad- 
v(K‘aled by various societies, in Parliament, and 
particularly by the weak Liberal ]^arty that 
would have much to gain by its adoption. For 
the Liberal party at tfie ch'clion of 1959 won 
nearly 6 percent of the vote but obtained only 
1 perc’cnt of tin* seats in the Commons. 

The table on the next page indicatc\s that 
Labour, in office four times sinc(» 1922, nevt'r 
had its own separate strength higher than 48.8 
percent of the total vote. The Conservative's 
have weal office seve’ii times since 1922, and 
their highest vote was in 1935, being 53.6 per¬ 
cent. Otherwise their votes have' bec'u less than 
50 percent of the total. The table* tells ibe 
ste)ry, and from it, also, may be calculated how 
the .se'ats would have be*e*n distributed if 
prop(^rtionatf> to vote's. 

The Labour party nee'ds soine'thing above 2 
pc'rcent more in popular votes to win as many 
seats as the Conservatives, because* its ceai- 
stituencies and majoritie's are ine.'vitably he*ape*el 
in certain places Before 1950 Labour had the? 
corre.sponding bias in its favor. Labour itsc'lf 
introduced the bill of 1948 that corrected the 
bias in its favor to one noticeably against it. 

Yet, except for the Liberal party, the main 
wedght of Engli.sh opinion is hostile to P.R. e)r 
even a second-ballot system with absolute ma- 
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RESULTS OF GENERAL ELECTIONS, 1922-59 


Year 

Total 

Number of Seats 
(]lons. Lib. La!x>ur 

Other 

Cons. 

Percent of Votes 
Lib. Labour 

Other 

Govt. 

1922 

015 

341) 

115 

142 

12 

38.2 

29.1 

29.5 

3.2 

(Jons. 

1923 

015 

258 

159 

191 

7 

38.1 

29.6 

30.5 

1.8 

Labour 

1924 

615 

419 

40 

151 

5 

48.3 

17.6 

33.0 

1.1 

Cons. 

1929 

615 

260 

59 

288 

8 

38.2 

23.4 

37.0 

1.4 

Labour 

1931 

615 

521 

37 

52 

5 

-67.1- 

30.7 

2.2 

Coalition 

1935 

615 

431 

21 

154 

9 

53.6 

6.6 

37.8 

2.0 

Cons. 

1945 

640 

212 

12 

394 

22 

39.8 

9.0 

47.8 

3.4 

Labour 

1950 

625 

298 

9 

315 

3 

43.5 

9.1 

46.1 

1.3 

Labour 

1951 

625 

321 

6 

295 

3 

48.0 

2.6 

48.8 

0.() 

Cions. 

1955 

030 

345 

6 

277 

2 

49.7 

2.7 

46.4 

1.2 

Cons. 

1959 

630 

365 

6 

258 

' 

49.3 

5.9 

43.9 

0.9 

Cons. 


joritics. The argument is: (1) Larger con- across the Channel, with its multiparty coali- 
stituencies (necessary to allow a choice from tions and weak cabinets, horrifies them, 
among a list of candidates) would weaken the 


close attention of candidates to local views. 
(2) Even if constituencies were subdivided for 
electioneering purposes, candidates on the same 
parly list would have to say identically the 
same things, thus giving the central headciuar- 
ters even more dominance over personal orig¬ 
inality than prevails. (3) The proprietary in¬ 
timacy of member and constituents would be 
weakened. But, above all, (4) the major parties 
want no system that keeps the weakest parties 
alive or encourages small minorities to create 
political parties. The example of France, just 


Close Balance 

The near equality of popular votes of the 
two parties is remarkable. This is an additional 
stimulus to win the votes of the few that may 
make all the diffiaence in gaining office. In 
1959 no less than 42 scats were won by major¬ 
ities of less than 1,000; in addition, 44 C]ou- 
servative and 25 Labour scats were won by 
minority votes because there were three or 
more candidates. A 500-vote turnover is appe¬ 
tizing bait to the ambitious and a stern warning 
to the sitting M.P. and his canvassers. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PARTIES 


A nationwide linkage among the 630 con¬ 
stituencies is necessary. In the last seventy 
years London headquartcMS of both major 
parties have devised a stronger unity of policy, 
stnicture, and strategy. The result is a noiiop- 
pressive party centralization—a centralization 
desired by the local associations that share in 
party leadership, and feasible because the 
island is small. 

Up to 1832 the nation was a mosaic of almost 
independent constituencies, linked mainly by 
the influence of the Whig and Tory high leader¬ 
ship and the patronage of the king and Treas¬ 
ury. Later, the Conservatives* Carlton Club and 
the Liberals* Reform Club assumed a loose 


leadership. It was the increase of the elector¬ 
ate that made coueerted action essential. 

In 1838, Sir Robert Peel, the (Conservative 
leader, one of the new manufacluriiig class to 
enter politics, wrote: 

There is a perfectly new element of political 
power—namely, the registration of voters, a more 
powerful one than either the Sovereign or the 
House of Commons. That parly is the strongest 
in point of fact whieh has the existing registra¬ 
tion in its favor. 

Conservatives and Whigs, Liberals and Radi¬ 
cals, proceeded to organize. At first oligarchic, 
the party leaderships were in the 1860*s forced 
to open their doors to the masses. In Binning- 
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liam, iinclcr Joseph Chainbc*rlain, father of Nev¬ 
ille (later Prime Minister) and Austen (later 
Foreij^n Secretary), and his manager Schnad- 
horst, remarkable f(*ats of party organization 
gave a stimulus thereto e\ er> \vhere. 

In 1867 the Conservatives linki'd their lotal 
associations into the National Union of Con¬ 
servative and Constitutional Associations. In 
1878 the Liberal party t'stablished the National 
Liberal Foundation; its purpose, in the words 
of ("hamberlain (its elected president), was to 
have “a really Liberal ParliamiMit, outside th(‘ 
imperial legislature, and, unlike it, elected by 
universal suflrage and with some regard for a 
lair distribution of political power.’* This idea of 
“a parliament outside Parliainent”-of what has 
come to be called the “mass ]Xirt>” as distinct 
from the old-st\l(* “collection of notable.s”— 
aroused many protests from tlu' latter. When 
(Gladstone, the Liberal Prime Minister, stumped 
tlic country, he was reproached with c'ondiict- 
ing “pilgrimages of passion.’* It was but a 
portent. 

In 1959 th(* Tlabour party had about 6 million 
members and 667 local parties, the (lonscrva- 
lives some 2.8 million members and 512 local 
associations. 

Conservative Party 

The Conservative national organization is the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations, or N.U.C^U.A. It is a federation of 
constituency and central associations. Its pur¬ 
poses are officially stated as: to promote 
party associations everywhere; to foster think¬ 
ing and effort to further the ])rinciples and 
aims of the party; to be a center of united 
action and a link between the leader and all 
party organizations; to maintain close rc*la- 
tionship with the Conservative and Unionist 
central office. Its central council is composed of 
representatives of fifteen categories of units, 
such as constituency associations, central associ¬ 
ations, provincial areas, and university gradu¬ 
ates. Members of Parliament and peers and 
prospective candidates are also entitled to 
membership. Party officials and central-office 
agents in the provinces arc entitled to attend. 
At its annual meeting it selects a president, a 
chairman, and three vice-chairmen. It also 


then chooses an c.xecutiN’e committee, com¬ 
posed of the header of the party, various party 
officials, and some from the categories men- 
tioiif'd above. It does not choose the leader; 
he is chosen b\- a party caucus. 

The ct*ntral council organizes the part\'’s an¬ 
nual conference. The conference numbers over 
5,500 people, of whom about »3,500 actually at¬ 
tend. It is composed of all the central council, 
plus seven representatives from each con- 
stituc'iicy association: thi^ latter’s chairman, 
treasurer. Young Con.servative committee chair¬ 
man, one other Young Clonservative, the chair¬ 
man of the labor advisory committee, on(‘ 
lady, and one more lady or gt*nth‘inan. 1'he 
M.P. or prospective? candidate' anel the e e'itified 
eirganizer may also atte*nd. 'I'he Conservative 
annual cemfe'rence e)f 1952 was the first te) per¬ 
mit Usedf to be televised. 

^ nie various associations may submit resedu- 
tieins. Fach ele'le*gate' has one' vote. Divisiems 
are rare. (Labour confcivnce'S use the “bloc 
ve)te*’* methoel.) Labour confe'renei's have me)re 
anthe)rity over pedicie'S; the' (’emsc'ivative ce)n- 
ference is slight!)’ more' one? of advice, ne)t 
orders, to its le'aeh'i*. Pedicy making is rather 
me)re' in the hands of the le aeler, the' .social 
auxiliaries and clubs, anel the' members of Par- 
liaiuf'iit. 

I’he f]onservati\'e central office is markedly 
in contrast to Labour party organization. For 
Labeair has a single natieaial e'xe'cutive com¬ 
mittee, which is elected aimiially by the* an¬ 
nual ceaifcre'nce anel this ceaninitte’e* appe)ints 
the machine'’s caree'r e)ffic‘ials. But the* Ce)nse'rva- 
tive party has tuo lines of anthe)rity. One is 
through the National Union, anel this has 
eeane' inte) existence by re'prcsentatieai frean 
l)e'Ie)w. 'I’lie s('ce)nel is threaigh the e)fficers e)f 
the ceiitral e)ffiee—the party chairman, vice- 
chairme'ii, anel tre'asurers. These are' appe)inted 
by the party leader. I'he le'ader is ne)t cheise'ii 
by the cemferene e, nor are' tlie chairmen, treas¬ 
urer, and others. The party constitution charges 
the central office with keeping tlie organization 
efficient and disseminating party pedicy 
thre)ughe)ut the nation, “and conveying to him 
[the leaderl from time to time the f('e*ling in 
the constituencies.** If w'e say that he charges 
them, w'hereas in the Labour party the con¬ 
ference charges the leader, we are merely 
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emphasizing the nuances of spirit in the rival 
parties, not suggesting that the Conservative 
loader s actual power is greater over his rank 
and file than that of the Labour loader. 

Labour Party 

The Labour party is more pt^rvadcd by the 
idea of democratic responsibility to its mem¬ 
bers. Its constitution, first drafted in 1918, more 
clearly embodies the responsibility of the 
leader downward than does the Conservative. 

Labour membership falls into two general 
classes: (1) affiliated associations and (2) in¬ 
dividuals. In 1958 the former were: 87 trade 
unions, 1 cooperative society (covering the 
whole great membership), 4 socialist societies, 
667 constituency Labour parties, and 23 feder¬ 
ations of constituency parties. As trade union¬ 
ists have the statutory right to contract out of 
paying dues for political purposes, the number 
of affiliation fees paid by the unions to the 
party is smaller than the total ni<‘mbership ol 
the unions. The Trades Union Congress con¬ 
tains about 8,900,()()() unionists; the Labour 
party gets fees for only 5,644,000. The miners 
are represented almost 100 percent; agricultural 
and white-collar workers contract out more 
than other workers. The number who remain 
in, however, makes the Labour party the off¬ 
spring of the unions,*“ and yet pervades 
unionists with a sense of state responsibility. 
The reciprocal effect is a fundamental part of 
Britain’s politics. 

A clause in the party’s constitution forbids 
the affiliation of political organizations “owing 
allegiance to any political organization situated 
abroad.” This sternly e.xcludes the Communist 
l)arty. 

Every affiliated organization and individual 
member must accept the program, principles 
and policy, and constitution of the party. Each 
organization must submit its political rules to 
the national e.xecutive. The constituency parties 
must adopt the rules laid down by the annual 

' ^ For a more Reneral “working class” policy 
council, there is the National Council of Labour. 
It consists of representatives of the Trades Union 
Clongress, the Labour party, and the Cooperative 
Union, and it meets a few times a year and during 
serious political emergencies. 


conference. If individual members are eligible 
for trade-union membership, they are (‘xpected 
to join. 

The parly conference directs and controls 
the work of the party, subject to the constitu¬ 
tion and standing orders. Regular meetings 
are annual. The conference may amend the 
constitution by ordinary majority, but only 
every third year unless the national executive 
specially advises a coming conference to make 
amendments. 

V^OTiXG Rights. At the conference, the affili¬ 
ates arc entitled to one delegate for every 
5,000 members or fraction thereof. * * Hence, the 
constituency parties have only one delegat(? 
each, since each has a membership of less 
than 5,000. The trade unions each get votes 
according to dues paid. 

The votes, not the number of delegates, 
count. Each national and constituency organiza¬ 
tion has one voting card—that is, one vote—for 
every 1,000 members with fees t)aicl up. Each 
delegation leader (‘asts the cards (lienee tiu? 
jargon, a “card Note”) to which his organization 
is entitled. lie casts them cn bloc, following 
only the iruijority view back home in the 
trade-union hall. 

Composition of the E.xecutive. On all mat¬ 
ters, except for the election of the ext*cutivo, 
no distinction is made between the kinds of 
votes east. The executive numbers 28. Repre¬ 
sentation on it is by compartments: 12 are 
nominated and voted for by the trade unions; 
1 by socialist, professional, and cooperative 
delegations together; 7 by eonstilueney organ¬ 
izations; 5 women are nominated by any or¬ 
ganization and elected by the conferenci? as a 
whole. 'Fbus the trade unions, as sueb, must 
leave a .substantial placi? for the “highbrows” or 
“eggheads*' of the party. To the 25 mention(*tl 
must be added 2 rx officio members: the leader 
of the party and the deputy leader. Finally, 
the treasurer is elected by the conference at 
large in a traditionally iineontested election. 
Until 1937 the constituency members of the 

Ex officio, Labour M.P.Vs, peers, and prospec¬ 
tive randidate.s have the right to attend but they 
may net vgte, 
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executive were vested for by the whole con¬ 
ference. Ernest Beviii persuaded his fellow 
unionists to make the chanj^c, as the confer¬ 
ence felt unfairly swamped by the trade unions. 

The party-organization chairman is elected 
annually at the conference. By custom he or 
she is the person longest on the executive. 

Is THE Party Merely the Trade Unions? At 
the conference of 1958 voting power was dis¬ 
tributed thus: trade unions, 5.65 million; social¬ 
ist societies, 8,000; cooperative societies, 20,000; 
constituency parties, 1.10 million; federations, 
22,000. Figures rounded, the unions have 80 
I)crcent of the votes. In 1959 the unions 
.sponsored 129 candidates for election, of whom 
93 were successful. In 1957 the unions provided 
£210,000 of the party headquarters* ordinary 
income of £ 234,000, or 90 percent. 

This means that the I^abour party is a trade- 
union party—hut only broadly speaking. The 
party was founded largely by the unions be¬ 
cause they were already more than men'ely eco¬ 
nomic “lobbies**: they were civic groups. From 
the beginning the English trade unions were 
pervaded by a philosophy of the state, that of 
democratic socialism—“democratic** meaning lib¬ 
erty, “socialism** meaning equality of opportu¬ 
nity and .social welfare. This implied a .sense of 
obligation to a nation, not merely a selfish 
grasping for more wages, less work, and le.ss 
hours for organized labor. The trade-union 
leaders sought industrial and economic justice 
througli Parliament. But, also, the socialist .so¬ 
cieties (such as the Fabian Society) and the 
individual members—more consciously the be¬ 
lievers in a just and humane state—have 
nurtured the Labour party’s sense of state. 

When the unions vote, they are already po¬ 
litical, not only industrial, leaders. Voting align¬ 
ment at the conference is not usually the unions 
versus the constituency parties, but mainly a 
majority of the unions plus a majority of the 
constituency parties versus a minority of the 
parties plus one or two left-wing unions. 

The Conservatives are bitterly jealous of this 
“mass** following. They seek ardently for trade- 
union members. They are joyous when oc¬ 
casionally a trade-union leader suggests that 
unionists might have to reconsider whether 
unions should be pennanently attached to one 


party I On the other hand, some Labour mem¬ 
bers deplore the fact that union strength de¬ 
cides policy, especially when the bloc vote 
obscures policy divisions within the unions 
them.selves. It is voluntary on the ]xirt of the 
unions to use the bloc vote; they could decide 
to have majority and minorit) delegates voting. 

The Conservatives have established a section 
of the party organization to persuade trade 
unionists to come (wer to their side. They esti¬ 
mate, probably with some exaggeration, that 
some 3 million trade unionists must have 
voted for them in 1959. Tlie figure is based on 
opinion polls that, as we have already shown, 
reveal the voting behavior f)f workers and mid¬ 
dle class. 

There are trade-union leadtMS, though very 
few—for example. Sir Tom O’Brien, a former 
Trades Union ('ongress president—who look 
toward some different and loos(“r relationship 
than that which now obtains between trade 
unions and the Labour party: to enable the 
unions to pre.sent their views to the nation 
“without taint of ]3arty politics,** and to .show 
that the parly is “not in pawn to iht? unions.** 
They believe that this ma\' hi? necessary he- 
eau.se the parly is injured by strikes and the 
.suggestion of selfishne.ss of the unions as ])res- 
.siirc groups, and because of bickering at party 
conferences betwc*en the trade-union delegates 
and the individual members. But Hugh (hiit- 
skell, the leader of the Labour party, has firmly 
rejected any severance or loo.sening of ties. 
Certainly the loss of the assured mass mem¬ 
bership supplied by the unions would threaten 
a dissolution of the party’s strength. Trade 
unionists will most probably recollect that to 
abandon the party connection means that they 
k*ave their fate to the mercy of the Con¬ 
servatives. 

Among the Conservatives there are men 
who would zealously work to detach the unions 
from the party. Once again, after the election 
of 1959, they re.sumed a policy of their ex¬ 
tremists of the 1920*s, to induce or compel 
unionists not to contribute political dues to the 
unions. 

The Work of the machines^ 

The executive of the Labour party is en¬ 
trusted with two duties. It must en.sure an 
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active parly in every constituency. It must 
enforce the cc^nslitution, standing orders, aiid 
rules of the party by any action it deems 
necessary including disaffiliation of local party 
organizations (an active power!) or expulsion 
of individuals. Its headquarters are at Transiwt 
House, a building near Parliament, shared with 
the Trades Union Congress. Its chief official is 
the “secretary of the Labour parly," selected 
by the national execMitive committee with the 
appro\'al of the conference. This may be con¬ 
trasted with the Conservali\<' chief official 
who is appointed by the leadc-r of the partv. 

Th(' secri'tary is a career officer. He is head 
of a large staff. He organizes and puis the 
drive into the regional organi/ations and agents, 
the research departments, and the production 
of literature. Much, indeed, depends on him. 
He can help or hinder candidates who seek 
constituenei('s. Moreover, depending on his 
personality. Labour’s secretaiA* may take vt‘ry 
seriously (he duty of keeping in touch with 
foreign labor and socialist parlies. 

Tbe (]onservati\’e party has twelve provincial 
regions (London being oiu’). each with an 
area council on which the constitnencies in the 
area are rei)resent(‘d. They raise momy and 
they raise (^ain for their party. Th<‘ central 
office has an office in eaeli region or area and 
staffs it with its area agent. He is the central 
office's servant for the purposes oi the party. 
But at the constitneney level the agent is the 
servant of the regional body, though part of 
his paym«>nt may be out ()f a giant by the 
central office. 'I’he Conservatives haNc a sepa¬ 
rately organized party lor Scotland. 

The Labour ])art\' eoN crs the whole of Britain 
with oiH^ organization. Like the Conservatives, 
it has its regional organization -eleven regions, 
each with an agent of the exeentive. For both 
parties there are federations ol counties corning 
np from the grass roots; but in the Caaiservative 
party there is only one federation; in Labour, 
twenty-five. Tlie democratic character makes 
the difference. 

Here then is the .spiritual weft of the central 
headquarters, stretched through the whole 
body politic of Britain, giving aid, cornfort- 
and hell-to the local constituency parties and 
recciv'ing Irom lhe.se the sap of life and the 
kick of constructive and critical political will. 


From the localities come the votes, with the 
original meaning of \'oico and SN’ishes. From 
the center comi? the addeil inspiration, the 
eompreliensiveness of vision, the constancy of 
re.solution to win everywhere, the central .skills 
and finance. 

Professional Election Agents 

The agent in the constituency corresponds 
roughly to iht* American “eainpaign manager." 
Since 188.5, when election expenditure's were 
first regulated by statute', each candidate' has 
been obliged to have an agi'ut, for the law 
n'e|uirc.s that clectieHi c'xpenditnrc'S shall be' di.s- 
bursed by him alone and accomitc'd for to 
the c-e'iitral geive'iinnent, the Home' Office, with¬ 
in a certain term afte'r the' I'lt'ctiem. The agc'nt 
is valuable be'can.se a pre)fes.sional rnanage*r is 
net'eli'd during c'k'ction camiiaigns, and be- 
twe'cn campaigns alse) if it can be' affordenl. 

The agent manages a campaign, lie must do 
all the).se things that are neec's.sary le) amass 
the* maximum votes for his side and eliminish 
the ve)te'S his opponents are' trying te) collee't. 
lie must kne)w the locality and c'le'clion laws 
thoreaighly. Legal counsel at ecailral head- 
epiarters will advise him on the Iatte*r. When 
the ineaiey is available', the chie'f agent has 
(Ic'pntic's and specialize'el organizi'is of public¬ 
ity, youth, we)men, e*elncation, and public spc\ik- 
ing (ri'eiting party stcrcotypesl). 

The Labour party, being poorer, ha.s e)nly 
about half as many full-time agents as the 
Cam.se'rvatives whe) have .500. To ce)mpen.sate. 
Labour dispe)ses its age'iits in marginal con- 
stitnc'iicies, ne'arly .50 perce'iit of the age'iits 
being sc^ loeaU'cl. All apj^enntments eif agents 
rc'epnre the apprewal of tlie national e'xecutive. 
The .scales e)f pay are? about eine-third te) one- 
feHirth k'.ss than theise of the' Con.servative's. 
Labour hc'adepiarte'rs supplc'ments their locally 
rai.se'd salaries and pensions. Al.sei, the* k)cal 
trade unions give steady help in organizing the 
campaigns, in strategy, getting out the vole, 
and se'cretarial help. 

The Coiiscrvatix'cs reformeel their organiza¬ 
tion from 1948 onward, following their defeat 
in 191.5. In 19.5.5 Labour suffered the first 
shock of winning fewer votes at an election 
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than at a previous one; it, too, turned to the 
repair of its run-down machinery.Improved 
organization was valuable in the election of 
1959; but, again winning fewer votes, the 
party realized that it was suffering not merely 


from weak organization, but also, probably, 
from the fact that its outlook and message 
were not attuned to the social changes in 
Britain since 1945. A drastic revision is being 
undertaken. 


PARTIES SELECT LEADERS AND CANDIDATES 


Leadership of a party in Britain opens the 
way to prime ministership or to leadership of 
the Opposition, as the case may be. The proc¬ 
ess of selection is, therefore, of the maximum 
significance. Unlike the United States, in Brit¬ 
ain long years of practicing party leadership 
is the only door to the highest office. One 
begins as a candidate for the Commons. Ten 
or fifteen years of election campaigning, work 
as a delegate to the annual party conferences 
and to regional conferences, and parliamentary 
experience will winnow the grain from the 
chaff. Men who have brains, character, charm, 
political skill, and some luck must demon¬ 
strate their active possession in one of the 
severest competitive schools of government 
known to history. This is the House of Com¬ 
mons. Here all members have reason to believe 
in their own individual ability and not to be 
overly indulgent in assessing that of their po¬ 
tential rivals. Many are called but few, indeed, 
are chosen. Merc seniority will not help. 

Those who thus come to the top arc ex¬ 
perienced eleetorally and parliamentarily. Since 
the House of Commons is sovereign and gen¬ 
erally directs and controls everyday administra¬ 
tion us well as lawmaking and foreign policy, 
the experience of M.P.'s comprises the broadest 
and highest aspects of government. 

The American system does not furnish this 
particular stem and steady personal competi¬ 
tive selection before the same forum of ap¬ 
praisal and in competition about the same legis¬ 
lative and executive, domestic and foreign 
issues of policy. But if Cabinet leaders in 
Britain are funncled exclusively through the 
Commons, it means that some able men out¬ 
side it cannot (normally) be put into the 

**On Octobci 5, 1955, the Labour party pub¬ 
lished the Interim Report of its Committee on the 
General Organization of the Party, analyzing the 
causes of the defeat of 1955, but it concentrated too 
much on organization and neglected social causes. 


leadership, as happens in the United States, 
almost as a system. What can be said for the 
British system is that it provides a high- 
standard proving ground. It will not stop a 
genius (like Churchill); but it may not provide 
one. It will provide a line of distinguished men. 
In the United States there is a “gamble** on a 
man of unusual quality. Only rarely a genius 
emerges (Lincoln was one); and the gamble 
may produce a weak, insipid President. Of 
course, some of the Presidents have emerged 
from governorships, and in those offices they 
have had important experience in legislative- 
executive politics. However, unless they are 
very exceptional men, they will not have had 
experieiiee of national decision, nor of America's 
place in the leadership of the world, nor even 
of Amerieas own security needs. The British 
system of selection emphasizes close personal 
competition in the field of high domestic, na¬ 
tional, and world policy. If Britain should need 
a man of genius not then available in the 
Commons, he could be brought in by finding 
him a safe seat for the House. Thus, Ernest 
Bevin was a man of needed ability; in June, 
1940, he was brought into the Government in 
this way. 

Leadership in the Commons. Inside the 
Commons each British party conducts current 
parliamentary affairs by an assembly of the 
M.P.'s and its party members in the House of 
Lords. It is the party meeting and is occasion¬ 
ally (less so than in the United States) called 
the party caucus. In the Conservative party, 
the members of the Commons and the members 
of the Lords meet separately. The parliamen¬ 
tary Labour party's fundamental purpose is to 
assure that members of Parliament conform to 
the discipline of the party. This is also true 
of the Conservative and Unionist members* 
committee, sometimes known as the “1922” 
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committee, named for the meeting at the Carl¬ 
ton Club in 1922 when the Lloyd George 
World War 1 coalition Government was brought 
to an end. There is a very close liaison be¬ 
tween the Cabinet and its parliamentary fol¬ 
lowers, and the Opposition and its parlia¬ 
mentary rank and file, and between all these 
and the clamorous party organizations outside. 
The party firmly reaches right into Parliament 
and the Cabinet. The particulars are properly 
analy/(*d in the chapters on Parliament and 
the Cabinet. 

Selection of Leaders 

The (Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons has, since 1922 (when Bonar Law 
was so electeil), been chosen by a rntreting 
of the Conservative members of the House of 
(Commons, the Conservative peers, and the 
party’s prospective candidates. Once* chosen, 
the leader is not recpiired to resubmit himself 
to annual election like the leader of iht' Labour 
party, though the annual re-election of the* 
latter since 1922 has become a steady cct- 
tainly. 

The selection of Harold Macmillan to be 
leader of (Ik* (Conser\ ative party on the r<‘sig- 
nation of Sir Anthony Eden as Prime Minister 
in January, 1957, is of some special “eon- 
stitutional” importance. Eden resigned sudden¬ 
ly, because of sickness. Then' were two close 
rivals for the prime ministership: Harold Mac¬ 
millan and B. A. Butler. Eden recommended 
Macmillan. There was little time for a meeting 
of the parly c iuicns to decide betw'een the two 
contenders. The Consen^atix es, \'ery respectful 
of monarch>\ chose not to summon a meeting 
hastily, for they did not wish it to appew too 
openly that a party caucus had virtually dic¬ 
tated the Queen’s choice. In addition to Eden, 
the Queen consulted Sir Winston Churchill, 
elder statesman and former Conser\ative lead¬ 
er, and the Martinis of Salisbury, an outstanding 
leader of the party and formerly a member of 
the House of Commons. They also recom¬ 
mended Macmillan. The party whips had made 
an informal hut careful sui*vey of the state of 
mind of the rank and file; on the whole it 
favored Macmillan. After his accession to the 
prime ministership, the party meeting chose 


Nfacmillan as its leader—without opposition. 
I'he Labour party leadership declared that if 
ever they N\c*re faced with a similar situation, 
they would call a party meeting to decide on 
their leader before he went to the palace to 
rc'ceive the invitation to foim a Government. 
But circumstances alter cases, as we shall see. 

The leader of the Labour party is elected 
by the meeting of M.P.’s and lords and needs 
re-election >'ear by year. But he is normally 
re-el(‘cted unoppost'd for life or till resignation. 
This is far from an unmixed good, except that 
he is never leader alone, but always assisted 
and forced along by the “shadow cabinet,” his 
closest parly colleagues. (^lemcMit Attlee; had 
been (‘lected deputy leader in 1931 to George 
Lansbiiry, leader.'** Lansbury retired, and Att¬ 
lee was eU'cted to succeed him. Tiater in the 
year a new Parliament met; Attlee’s lead('r- 
ship was contested by Herbert Morrison and 
Arthur Greenwood. Attlee won, and he re¬ 
mained leader in spite of some continued 
dissatisfaction. Labour do(*s not care to remove 
a man unnecessarily from a job he holds. 
I.ater la* mad(' a not unsatisfactory Prime 
Minister. The competition had been stiff, but 
the rivals wc*re not notably, if at all, superior 
in the combination of all the diverse qualities 
an haiglish party leader needs. 

Challenged by the dynamic and extremist 
Aneurin Bevan and with the 1955 election lost 
through the defection of Labour votes, alien¬ 
ated by party dissensions, Attlee suggested he 
vacate the leadership. In June, 1955, when the 
parliamentary Labour party met, it re-elected 
him unanimously. Following ill health, he re- 
signt^d on December 7, 1955. On Dec’cmber 
14, the Labour parly M.P.’s by secret ballot 
chose Hugh (JaitskelP* as leader with 157 
votes against Aneurin Bevan with 70 and Her¬ 
bert Morrison, former deputy leader, with 40. 

Yet leaders of both parties do not find leader¬ 
ship without V(?\ation; they are on daily .siiffcr- 

'•’’See his biography by Edgar Lansbury, Lon¬ 
don, 1937. 

'■•Mr. Gaitskcll, son of a colonial oflicial in 
Burma, became by profession an academic econ¬ 
omist, a colleague of the present author’s at the 
University of London. He was educated at Win¬ 
chester and Oxford, like Attlee. Strange confuta¬ 
tion of Karl Marx’s class doctrines! Lenin, too, and 
many other Bolshevik leaders emerged from the 
middle class or subaristocracy. 
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ance. Their followers in jParliamcnt arc very 
restive men; they have their own public and 
local responsibility, too! Among Labour leaders 
Ramsay MacDonald was continually harried 
and, in a sense, driven out; Clement Attlee 
had to meet frequent party revolts; George 
Lansbury was forced out largely by trade- 
union vigor. Hugh Gaitskell has been under 
continual Jiarassmcnt frran the Ancuriii Bevan 
left wing, even after Bevan, in J958, abandoned 
his followers to condone Britain’s possession of 
H-bombs. Since the election of 1959 (Gaitskell 
is challenged by (he left wing on “nationali/a- 
tion and militant socialism.” In the (>)nserva- 
tive party Arthur Balfour was toppled by his 
own party in 1905. Austen Chamberlain never 
became Prime Minister because he was held 
to have sinned in advocating continued coali¬ 
tion with the Liberals in 1922. His brother, 
Neville Chamberlain, was harassed for years 
(Churchill, his party comrade, assisting in the 
harassment) until he was contemptuously over¬ 
thrown in May, 1940, by leading members of 
his o\\'n party. Stanley Baldwin was driven 
from pillar to post by his own “friends,” as he 
used to call them, and sometimes contem¬ 
plated escape by resignation. Eden’s leadership 
was sometimes challenged as “dithering.” 

Selection of Candidates 

According to electoral law all that a candi¬ 
date needs for nomination is two ek'ctors as 
proposer and seconder and eight other electors 
of the constilnency as assentors to his nomina¬ 
tion. Tn addition, a £. 150 deposit must be made. 

Britain has no primari(\s, as America has, nor 
has their enactment ever been suggesti*d. 
For the political habits of the local constituency 
parties have been more responsible than were 
those of American city bosses in the nineteenth 
century.*® The process of selecting candidates 
is not regulated by statute. The desirous candi¬ 
date approaches or is approached by the local 
party organizations. These make the choice. 
Their decision is important, for it can deter¬ 
mine the amount of vigor and brains and 

'®Cf. M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Or¬ 
ganization of Political Parties, New York, 1902, 
Vol. II, pp. 207 ff. This classic, deserves renewed 
attention. 


conscience in the party and also the quality 
of the party as a national political fellow¬ 
ship. In the largest number of cases there are 
local men able and willing to stand. Men and 
women from some other part of Britain are 
invited by the locality to stand, whatever 
their residence may be. The local i)artics 
choo.se* according to their preferences of person, 
character, eloquence, brain, or obligation to 
trade unions, cooperatives, big employers, or 
Iaii(l(‘d gcMitry, and so on. There are usually 
.scores of i^eople outside as well as inside the 
constituency, the county, or the borough anx¬ 
ious to stand—even for hopeless .seats! 

The Labour party—not the Conservative or 
the Liberal party—has a routine generally stip¬ 
ulated by the party (Constitution, Clau.se 9) 
for the process of local selection of candidates. 
The local ])arly .sends a circular of invitation 
(formnlah'd by the national executive com¬ 
mittee) to affiliated and party organizations 
to appoint delegat(‘S to its nominating com¬ 
mittee and to make a nomination. If a person 
.so nominated is on the panel of available i)arlia- 
mentary candidates of a con.senting affiliated 
organization, the organization concerned wiW 
contribute money tow^ard his candidacy and 
the general funds of the constituency. 

Jnirthcr, the national executive committee 
may, and does, send out the names of several 
persons. All are interviewed by the nominating 
committei*. Tin* delegates xote after having 
heard the interviewed make ri\’al speec*hes. 
The trade-union members ma>’ have a sub¬ 
stantial pull in the choice of candidates, bc- 
cau.se the number of delegates to the nom¬ 
inating S(*.ssion depends on the number of 
dues payers in the organization. 

It is important to ai)preciate that the local 
constituencies of both parties are quite in¬ 
dependent-minded. The final meeting of a 
Labour party nominating session is attended by 
an official of the national executive committee. 
But the local parties arc highly sensitive. Local 
trade-union officials are often named, not for 
outstanding ability, comparatively considered, 
but out of fraternal gratitude and the fact 
that the organization is powerful and will find 
money only for safe seats. Similarly in the 
Conservative party, where motives of social 
rank prevail, rich men have the decided ad- 
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vantage in spite of a revolt against this in 
1945 by impecnnious younger eandidati-s. All 
this makes tor a lesser degree ol (piality than 
the potential of the nation affords. 

In both parties tlu* eeiitral head(|uaiiers re¬ 
quires that a eandidatt* will not be eonsidered 
as the party eandidali* unless he has nveived 
its endorsement. It thus makes sure that its 
eandidate will be Io\al to the party and that 
his charaeliM* w'ill not (‘mbarrass tin* party. 

Botli parlies ha\e a register of men and 
women who are anxious to get into Parliament 
and have no eoiuenient vacancy in their own 
eonstitnc'iicy or residc'uec'. Kor various rcMsons 
local dissension or no one ol good enough 
(inality-a number of constilucMU'ies are glad to 
have names submitted to them. The* ccaitral 
officer and the local constituencies try to ac¬ 
commodate c‘ach other. Sometimes lu^id- 
(piarters attempts to oust former memluTS who 
have* not been as corn]diant as |)ail\' leaders 
would like. It is then a tug ol will between 
hcadciuarlers and the local constitnenc*)’. 

Each ]iarty iRvds thirty or lort\ fairly ccTlain 
scats lor its leading members. High-caliber 
intellcMtnal e(|nipinent, debating al)ility, dig¬ 
nity, and creativeness in policy making and in 
counsel are iirgcait. Men of such caliber confer 
distinction on the local parly, while they are 
rendering tlu'ir party a service as wc*ll as for¬ 
warding their own interests, when thc’\ are 
n a t ion all y el e\'a ted. 


E\ixmsEMENT AND Pahty DISCIPLINE. En¬ 
dorsement is a powcTfnl instrument in the 
hands of the leadership of the party to secure 
a loyal, or at any rate an obedient, fcdlowmig. 
For if a member of tlic' House of Commons 
proves reb(*llions, he may be denied the con¬ 
tinuation of a political earc‘er on this side of the 
House, and it is nnlikc'ly that the other side 
will want him in a safe seat. The refusal of 
endorsenuMit is rare. 13nt its anticipation sets 
limits to local and personal license in ])olicy 
ami enconrages loyalty to leaders. 

British partii's are highly consiions of their 
moral l(‘adershi]> and thi' decern y of the candi¬ 
dates and M.P.’s. It w'onld bi* quiti* unlikely 
for a vulgar demagognt* to be nominated. 

Im)k,i*e\oi:\t (^ANDiDATniiKS. The maxiinum 
numbers ol independent candidalnri'S in elec¬ 
tions since 19I(S, omitting ('ommniiists, were 
twenty-two N(\v ])arty candidates in 1931 
anil twenty-three Common wealth party candi- 
dal(‘s in 1945. The formm* was a breakaw’ay 
from Labour, It'd by Mosley, later It'ader of 
the British Cnion of Fascists. 'Ihi' (k)inmon- 
w’calth party was a kind of hnniane-liberal- 
soeialist group creatt'd during World War H. 
Both pailii's got nowhi'ie. Independency of a 
major party almost always means defeat at 
elections. In October, 1959, several independent 
candidates stood- of all curious political hues; 
only one, a former (aniservativi', won. 


ELECTIONS AND CAMPAIGN FINANCES 


A “clt'ar twenty days” election pi'riod as a 
minimnni between the dale of dissolution of 
Parliament and polling day was prescribed by 
the Representation of the People Act of 191b. 
The three weeks of thi' campaign are only 
highly intensified Ni'rsions ol the process that 
goes on as a fairly substantial endi*avor all 
year and every year. 

The campaign is firmly in the hands of 
party headquarters. The current Prime Minister 
and ministers, the leader of the Opposition 
and the Opposition bencl], and their advisers 
and agents decide the general lines of the 
campaigns. They themselves, of course, are 
asking for their own personal election merely 


as mc mbi is of the C'oinmons like any ordinary 
M.P. Policy is decided here at the lop level, 
not in the eonslitneneies. It is expressed in the 
election manifesto, staling tin? ehii'f issues and 
the parly’s answers. Each answer is ri'garded 
hy the* party and by its opponents as a com’ 
mitmcnl, on whuh a mandate has been asked 
from the electorate. Voters know that the local 
variations of the manifestoes w'ill not commit 
till* leaders and also that the leaders will be 
expeelcii to fulfill their promises. This is ratlier 
different from the relative fnzzincss of Ameri¬ 
can party platforms. 

The Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition tour the nation; so do the other 
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party leaders. They cross-examine the speeches 
of the principal opponents. Their impact in the 
localities far outdoes that of the local candi¬ 
date; it is like the presidential “coattail-riding* 
process in the United States. The leader rarely 
rides on the c'oattails of a local member. 

Normally, there are two candidates for each 
seat. In 1959, 558 of the 630 constituencies 
had two candidates. Elsewhere, there were in 
addition Liberals, Communists, and indepen¬ 
dents, sometimes more than one of these in a 
three- or four-cornered contest. In all, the 
Communists put up 17 candidates, the Liberals 
217, independents 57. Almost everywhere Con¬ 
servative and Labour were either in a straight 
fight or the principal contestants. It is good 
political education where the issues are every¬ 
where presented by only two rivals. The clear 
rivalry moderates exaggeration and distortion, 
blandishments, and illegalities. Systems that 
have more than two rivals are prone to con¬ 
fuse the electorate; the common man is coii- 
frontc'd with too many alternatives. 

The British system tends to reduce the 
number of potential candidates by rcKpiiring, 
since 1918, the deposit of £150 by the candi¬ 
date with the returning officer. The candidate 
loses this unless he polls at least one-eighth of 
the votes cast at the election. It is quite a 
deterrent, for it is hardly valuable to have a 
few representatives in the (Commons, while it 
would be costly to chance losing, say, 100 seats 
by the penalized margin. In 1959, of 217 Liberal 
candidates, 56 forfeited deposits; all 17 Com¬ 
munist candidates and all but one of the in¬ 
dependents lost their deposits. 

The British elections settle which party shall 
form the Government. This is different from 
the French and CJerman systems of many 
parties, where a coalition is formed after the 
parties have been elected. The Soviet Union’s 
Communist party tells only one side of the 
story to the voters and dictates only one candi¬ 
date for each seat. 

Intensity of the Ftghi 

The electoral fight in Britain is extremely 
tense, though sober, because who will win de¬ 
pends on who gets the major part of about 3 
percent of the actual voters, those who are 


not so precommitted as to be absolutely in 
either party’s bag. Each of these votes could 
be the decisive one. In 1959, the pre-election 
polls found an unusual number of not-as-yet- 
committed people on the electoral register; as 
many as 20 percent. Of course, some had 
made up their minds but would not tell the 
pollster. 

Moreover, the number of scats in the Com¬ 
mons will decide the magnitude of a Govem- 
ment’s authority, legislative and executive, both 
domestic and foreign. It will decide what 
strength is vested in the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion. It is now w'ell known from experience 
that if the popular votes arc given to the 
main two parties in the ratio ci:b, parliamen- 
taiy seats will be shared about This 

cubic proportion multiplies the importance of 
getting the votes. 

Suppose it is true that 80 percent of the 
electorate had already made up their minds in 
1959, that the mood of the cl(*ction was clearly 
set before the campaign began and that the 
polls showed this. Still, 20 percent split one 
way or the other can give so\'ereign power for 
five years! The heavy Labour defeat of 1955 
was caused by the very large number of delib¬ 
erate stay-at-home voters. Many of these might 
have been brought to the polls; that was the 
lesson for the party. Labour experts estimated 
that 47 nuirginal seals could have been won 
with a little more effort. But in 1959 the shy¬ 
ing away from Labour was clearly due to the 
response of the voters, especially the younger 
voters, to the new prosperity; and many 
would not disclose their attitude before elec¬ 
tion day. 

There is a general tendency for the “pendu¬ 
lum” of votes to swing against the party in 
office. Its promises were exaggerated; reality is 
not so nice; the taxes are usually heavier than 
predicted. Then, of course, there are serious 
issues that surge up for national solution, and 
changes occur in class composition and in¬ 
terests. 

Between 1955 and 1959, the pendulum, ac¬ 
cording to various polls, swung to and fro, 
now favoring, now disparaging, the Conserva¬ 
tive Government: It was down in 1955 with 
a credit squeeze, down further during the visit 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev in 1956, and the 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 



Suez nationalization, hut rising when the 
Goveniment took action against Nasser. It 
dropped tremendously in 1957 with the explo¬ 
sion of the British H-bomb and the raising of 
credit prices, and even further in 1958 during 


a bus strike in London; but then it rose as 
sharply in 1958 when troops went to Jordan, 
and steadily and sharply in 1959 as unemploy¬ 
ment decreased, prosperity rose, the Prime 
Minister visited Moscow, taxes were reduced 
in the budget, and Eisenhower visited London. 
By the time of the general election in October, 
the polls gave the Conscrvati^'es a rough 5 
percent ad\autage. Tn 1959, as in 1955, the 
pendulum had not swung against the Govern¬ 
ment, but against the Labour Opposition. 
Changes in the social and economic character 
of the nation acc-ounted for this reversal of the 
usual. 

The Voters* ^Education* 

The outstanding campaign literature is the 
candidate’s election address. It runs al^out 
1,500 words. Since the Represcination of the 
People Act of 1918, llie law allows the candi¬ 
date to send to each ek'ctor, free of postal 
charge, one communication containing election 
material, weighing not o\'er hvo ounces. In 
consultation with his agent, he statc'.s his per- 
.sonal polic)' and career, slaps his opponents, 
produces a photo of himself and his wife 
and children with, pcuhaps, a picture of the 
party lcadc»r. There? are some local diversities 
in issue.s—housing, unemploymc'ut, and so on- 
in gein‘ral elections as well as in by-elections. 
There is pc’isonal "kick” in these addresses, 
important in the central-local tensions of the 
party. But candidates follow closely the? mani¬ 
festoes and the regular party literature, like 
voluntary communic ants in the same church. 

Although the local fight is between local 
candidates, the battle is between two teams of 
men and women, alternative Prime Ministers 
and Cabinets, and alternative c*Iear policies. 
This is of trc'mendous significance. For the 
will to obey the Gcn'crnincMit later (even 
though reluctantly) when it makes laws and 
asks for taxc*s and performance and the Govern¬ 
ment’s authority arc conveyed simultanecjusly. 
The voters elect only M.P.’s, not Prime Minister 
and ministers, but their votes when added up 
will tell which party is the Government. Some 
candidates will win national prestige by getting 
results better than the average of their party, 
sometimes spectacularly .so. 
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Each party headquarters issues, at cost to the 
candidates, various kinds of leaflets, placards, 
“elections news”-some on special topics such as 
education, “war and peace,” and * the house¬ 
wife and prices.” Slogans are invented for 
posters or window cards or mobile loud¬ 
speakers, such as “Fair shares for all I” “Whose 
finger is on the trigger?” “Make Britain strong 
and [reel** 

The newspapers participate heavily along 
party lines; the major speeclics and tactics of 
all parties arc fairly reported in four news¬ 
papers, elsewhere with distorted brevity. 

Each candidate addresses about one hundred 
meetings, .all very small except two or three, 
in the course of twenty days. There are hardly 
any great, rowdy rallies, or actors and 
actresses, singers and bands. Indeed, British 
law prohibits expenditure on bands. A cjindi- 
date is the most dramatic expression of a party 
cause to the ordinary voter. Yet less than 10 
percent of the voters ever go to mec'tings. 
Heckling is an old-established custom; the 
short, incisive question during the candidate’s 
speech is designed to test his humor and re¬ 
sourcefulness. A tame listening to a candidate 
is regarded as fecble-mindcdness. 

Personal house-to-house visiting by candi¬ 
dates and party workers is the most eiTc^ctivc, 
and the most fatigiiing, educational and vote¬ 
getting tactic in British elections. The canvasser 
is armed with his party’s Speakers Handbook, 
its Canipaif^n Guides, “Shot and Shell,” con¬ 
taining the party’s record in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment, its cross-examination of the rival party’s 
record, and quotations to prove its veracity. 

Central headquarters advises candidates not 
to answer the demand for pledges made by 
pres.sure groups i*xcept in line with party state¬ 
ments. However, local situations may still be 
troublesome to candidates. Both parties may 
agree to say No! as they did in one place 
where Roman Catholics asked for legal changes 
to favor their own schools. It has occasionally 
happened that a candidate’s answer h.as de¬ 
cided a local election. 

The value of radio and television for educa¬ 
tion and culture is so higlily assessed that 
immense care is taken by the B.B.C. to main¬ 
tain political neutrality even in ordinary talks 
and even between elections. No individual can¬ 


didate, no party, however rich or eminent, can 
buy time. In 1959 the number of party radio 
broadcasts, without cost, was eight (a total of 
eighty minutes) for each of the two major 
parties at the best evening period, after the 
9:00 p.M. news bulletins. Repetition on several 
networks gave wider coverage. The Liberals 
obtained two periods of ten minutes. The Com¬ 
munists were given nothing, tlie parties having 
decided that parties with less than fifty candi¬ 
dates should not broadcast. Each major party 
had five TV appearances for a total of 95 
minutes. The Liberals had two, totaling 25 
minutes. Never have so many people been 
reached by voice or vision in previous elec¬ 
tions. Yet the B.B.C. estimates that in 1959 
only some 22 percent of the adult population 
saw each TV appearance. In radio the audi¬ 
ence was in the region of 3 percent. 

The i^arties choose their leader and his close 
associates or, occasionally, a striking radio or 
TV party personality to appear. They some¬ 
times use films of their record. Tlu'v sometim(*s 
enact a dialogue. British parties have not in¬ 
dulged in exhibitions of stagecraft, with candi¬ 
dates giving answers to questions by alleg('dly 
“representative” citizens from teleprcmipter 
scripts written by other pc'ople. Nor have they 
paraded candidates* families and ancestors, 
stooges, alleged photostatic copies of docii- 
inenls, and so on. A Conservative' dramatization 
of life under socialism was denoumed even by 
Conservatives as improperly blatant. 

Is the broadcast communication in election 
campaigns a public good? There is an increased 
overshadowing of the individual candidate. 
The direct plebiscitary nature of elections has 
been further emphasized. So has the nation¬ 
wide communion of each party. Party commit¬ 
ments are more manifest and inescapable, for 
all who listen or look can hear each party call 
the other to account. It is a pity that the 
electorate cannot yet talk back. Yet meetings 
seem to have been stimulated rather than made 
fewer or smaller. On the whole, the wide pub¬ 
licity ensures what this author believes to be 
of supreme democratic value: the clarification 
of political issues by the analysis of the natural 
and social data that enter into a decision with¬ 
out interest-begotten misrepresentation. 
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What Did the Voters Decide? 

In muss cominunicalions and tnoctings tlip 
mandate cannot be arj^ucd closely enoiij.'h, as 
across the table. E\'cn in this very small land, 
modern communications, though excellent, still 
do not allow mc‘ticulons detail. Yet the general 
character of each party has been ain]>ly ex¬ 
hibited: its achievements, acumen, trustworthi¬ 
ness, sineerity, and the intellectual capacity 
of its members, followers and leaders alike. It 
is the team, broadly but solidly pictured, that 
is voted for. Mavericks are amusing, but in 
the British SN stem th(w cannot deliver. Divided, 
the followers of any party can only bawl; 
united, the parly can and must deliver. The 
party as an entity will ha\e to be trustt'd, 
once in office*, to meet emergent situations ac¬ 
cording to its general charac ter. 

Voting PAnxicirATiON. American journalists 
find voters in Britain apparently “apathetic,” 
yet thc'y outnumber voUts of most free nations 
(except where there is a eomi)ulsory vote). 
Since 190G the lowest vote ever was in 1918, 
w'hen it was 57.G percent, owing to the incom- 
l)lete registers after World War 1. In the four¬ 
teen elections between 1918 and 1951 voting 
newer fcdl below' 71.2 percent. On five occasicjiis 
it was wx'll o\’er SO perec'iit. In 1950 it was 84 
percent; in 1951, 82.6 pcrecMit. When in 1955 
it fcdl to 7G.8 percent, the cwplanation lay in 
the Labour following’s discontent with its own 
Ic'aders’ dissension, the split between Aneurin 
Bevan and Clement Attlee, rhis falling-ofl was 
generally deplorc*cl. In 1959, the vote rose to 
78.7 percent. 

By-elections: Their Political Importance 

When an M.P. dies or retires between general 
elections, a prompt election for replacement 
occurs in the eonstitucMicy. Such by-elections 
are of great political imi)ortanc*e. 

Most of the seats that are fought for in by- 
elections go to the party that won thc*m in the 
previous election. But what is countc'd w'ith 
avaricious sharjDnc'SS is the number of votes 
east this way or that, measured against the 
ratio at the last general election. ’Fhe percent¬ 
age swing is the anxiety: up or down? If it 
happens that a scries of by-<‘lections occurs in 


the course of a f(*w months, the swing may be 
especially significant.The results judge the 
CJovemment’s and Opposition’s record and 
make them veer and tack according to the 
electoral wind.'* Since* a changc*-over of about 
3 percent of th<* electorate w'ill usually cause 
a change of party strength in the Commons, it 
is this kind of figure that is looked for, plus 
anything that is the special character of the 
specific constituency—for example*, if it happens 
to symbolize an acute political problem, like 
un(‘inplo\ment, or a pacifist mo\'(*menl, or if 
it has a Liberal tradition and a Liberal is 
trying to win. If the constituc’iicy is important, 
the party headciuarters may be particularly 
pressing to supply it with an important candi¬ 
date*. 

The ""Purittf and "Treedotn" of Elections 

The terms pure and free, moaning uncor¬ 
rupt and ojx'u to all, are taken from a famous 
case of bribery in ISG9. h'rom I'arly time's thc^ 
('ommons watclu'd oxer bribery, by virtue of 
the full authority of Parliament over its own 
mt'inbership. Such mis(li*mc*anors as impersona¬ 
tion and intimidation were taken care of by the 
law' courts under tlie common law. 

The law’ rc'lating to corruption, with new 
rules regarding other ui.*dcsirable practices, 
was codified in a statute iji 1883, the (Corrupt 
and illegal Practices Act, now incorporated in 
the* Bt*presi‘ntalion of the Per:)ple Act of 1949. 
('orriipt practices incluch* bribery; trc'aling 
(gifts, drinks, and so on); undim influence, 
that is, threat of material or spiritual injury; 
j)crsonalion; unauthorized c'xpc'ncliturc?. Illegal 
])a>menls mean spending outside tbe^ permis¬ 
sions of the statutes: c.g., for bands, banners, 
c‘onvc*yanci‘s to the* polls,''’ canvassers, or false 
stat(*Tnents about candidates. 

.At the most critiral phase of the winding up of 
the SiH-/ .iffair in 1957, there were four by- 
clcTlifuis hrtwfcn Fehiurnv 14 Mul March 21. 

Prime Minister Baldwin claimed in 1936 that a 
lost by-election had caused him to change to a 
pacific: policy regarding Hitler and Mussolini. 

''’’The Representation of the Peojdc Act, 1949, 
allowed not more than one motor vehicle for every 
1,500 county electors or for every 2,500 in boroughs 
for conveying voters to the polls. Labour had been 
the objector to the advantage other parties had by 
reason of their wealthy car-owning followers. In 
19.59 the allowance of cars was considerably in¬ 
creased, as cars had become more common. 
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The penalties for forbidden election practices 
are severe: fines, imprisonment, and disqualifi¬ 
cation from votinf? or standing as a candidate 
for a period of years. From as early as 1384 
the Commons called on the (]rown to decide 
elections that were contested by an objector. 
Later it assumed that authority itself. Since 
1868, contests are decided by two judges of 
the King s Bench Division seated in special ses¬ 
sion called an Election Court. The challenge 
may be made by voters or the losing candi¬ 
dates. 

The penalty for a substantial illegality or 
corrupt practice may be the loss of the seat to 
the next candidate in order of votes. This is 
strongly deterrent. A partisan decision will not 
be given by an English law court, but it might 
be given by any legislature. 

In a whole generation only five cases of 
corrupt and illegal practices have been brought 
to court—and they were on technical trivialities 
only. 

Pressure-Group Propaganda. Industrial and 
commercial firms conduct general publicity de¬ 
signed to secure the victory, if not of specific 
candidates, then of one political party rather 
than the other. Just before the election of 1950, 
when big business was conducting propaganda 
against nationali/ation on a bigger scale than 
ever before, the Labour Attorney General 
threatened to challenge all seats won by such 
help. Perhaps half the seats in the House 
would have been contested in the courts! The 
Conscivativcs counter-threatened to challenge 
trade-union political assistance. This gave the 
Labour Government some pause. 

In 1951, perhaps deliberately, a tin corpora¬ 
tion advertised its distaste for the welfare state 
and for governmental limitations on dividends. 
The Labour Government prosecuted. The law 
courts in February, 1952, held that the adver¬ 
tisement was not directed to the election of 
any particular candidate (even if it helped 
incidentally); therefore it was not illegal. 

The Labour party has bitterly resented the 
placarding and other electoral activity of the 
Institute of Directors, a powerful and astute 
group of wealthy businessmen, many holding 
ofiBce in the Conservative party. 


Campaign and Other Expenses 

The problem is to permit enough and to 
prohibit too much party expenditure. The job 
of publicity and incitement must be done. But 
a proper equality between the richer and the 
poorer candidates and parties must be estab¬ 
lished, since democracy claims to rule itself by 
the merits of the case. 

Before the Reform Act of 1832 tremendous 
sums, ruinous sums (compensated for by gov¬ 
ernment jobs!), were spent by the “county” 
(rural) gentry to get their nominees elected. 
The sums were dispensed either in the foim 
of bribes to voters or in payments to dissuade 
rivals from contesting seats-the latter was by 
far the cheaper. Not until 1854, however, did 
a statute deal with election camjjaign expenses. 
It not only limited the amount but required 
that the candidates should submit their expense 
accounts to auditors appointed by the returning 
officers; abstracts were to be published and bills 
were to be paid only through the auditors. 
The system failed: the auditors did not take 
their duties seriously. Treating on an immc’nse 
scale was carried on. People sold lluM’r votes 
for a mess of pottage (say, a pint of beer)! 

The act of 1883 limited the amount of ex¬ 
penses per elector and rccpiired submission of 
accounts to the Home Office. The Labour 
party often pressed for large reductions in the 
maximum permitted expenses. The act of 1949 
sets tile amounts now permitted. It is note¬ 
worthy that they wore jointly agreed upon b>’ 
the national agents of the Conservative, La¬ 
bour, and Liberal parlies. A basic figure of 
£450 per eonstitiuMicy is allowed, plus 2 pence 
per elector on the rc'gister in the counties 
(normally the more extensive areas) and \V 2 
pence in the boroughs. 

In a county constituency with an electorate 
of 70,000, a candidate could have spent a 
maximum of £ 1,835 in 1945; in 1949 and since, 
£1,033. In a borough with an electorate of 
70,000, he could have spent £1,508 in 1945, 
against £887 today. 

In 1955,’*’ of a total of just under £905,000 
for all candidates, the expense proportions 

Election Expenses^ House of Commons, II.M. 
S.O., December 8, 1955, No. 141, p. 86. The 
analysis for 1959 will not be publi.shed for some 
time. 
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were, roughly: agents, 8.7 percent; clerks, 5.7 
percent; printing, stationery, etc., 61.9 percent; 
committee rooms, 4.6 percent; meetings, 4.1 
percent; personal expenses of candidates, 5.7 
percent; miscellaneous, 9.4 percent. 

Conservative candidates spent 93 percent of 
their permitted expenses; Labour, only 83 per¬ 
cent; Liberals, 55 percent (from him that hath 
not is taken away what he hatli); and Com¬ 
munists, 31 percent. Where the issue was most 
in doubt, both big parties spent most heavily. 

The law does not require that the expendi¬ 
tures by the year-round headquarters be ac¬ 
counted for. Only the Labour part)* tells openly 
where it gets such funds and for what activities 
it uses them. The other parties have refused 
to follow the Labour party's lead or join with 
it in its proposals that party accounts should 
be published by law. 

How Mitch? It has been estimated that each 
party needs in all about £ 1 million per year. 
This sum is obtained by Conservatives from 
subscriptions by the candidates, from private 
subscribers, and from the constituency parlies, 
and by Labour from contributions by the candi¬ 
dates, from the local parties, from private 
.subscriptiofis, and by far the largest share from 
the trade unions. 

It is generally estimated that it costs each 
con.stituency orgaiii/ation £ 1,000 a year for its 
regular party work; which means for two 
parties £2,000, totaling roughly £1.25 million 
for the ciountry as a whole, to be added to 
headquarters expenses. Conservatives observe 
that, other than their affiliation fees, the tiade 
unions collect w(dl over £300,000 a year for 
political purposes; that the Consumers’ (Coop¬ 
erative Union conducts political education that 
is Labour-spirited to the tune of another 
£100,000 a year; that the local cooperative 
societies spend annually nearly £400,000 on 
“education.” 

In the localities the constituencies find the 
money for Labour. The trade unions collect 
most of it. Other moneys come from members’ 
dues (assessed at 6 shillings a year in the 
Labour party) and various activities. But the 
Wilson Report of 1955 said the dues actually 
paid in the Labour party are rather nearer 3 
than 6 shillings; it recommended raising dues 


to 9 shillings. Tlie better-off candidates make 
contributions. After the defeat of 1959 the 
Labour leaders observed that their party had 
been able to .spend only £20,000 on posters 
against the Conservatives* “hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pounds.” 

In 1946 some Conservative party younger 
and less wealthy candidates alleged they were 
rejected by the local organizations because 
th(‘y could not promise to subscribe enough 
money to pay party expenses. Headipiarters 
was then forced to require that the entire ex- 
pen.ses of fighting an election be met by the 
loc‘al organization; that the candidate make no 
contribution toward the allowable election ex¬ 
penses; and that the selection committee not 
mention an annual subscription to him before 
the candidate i.y selected. 

The Labour party requires that the con- 
.stituency parties be responsible for election 
expenses, but the candidate or a sponsoring 
organization may contribut(‘ up to 80 percent 
of tlu'se. Yet other stipulated conditions actu¬ 
ally reduct* such contributions to about 50 
percent. Nor may coutributioi»s from individ¬ 
uals or organizations for regular annual party 
work be more than £200 in a borough and 
£250 in a county. The Wilson Report recom¬ 
mended candidates make no cfintribution of 
this kind. In spite of the limits, candidates 
bear a substantial burden. 'Fheir parliamentary 
.salary is only £1,750 a year,”" taxed except 
for proven working expenses which amount to 
at least £750 a year. They have practically no 
opportunity to earn outside income unless they 
are lawyers or journalists, company directors 
or landowners. Trade unionists have organiza¬ 
tion support; (Conservatives, especially the 
middle-aged, have their own means. There is 
now a consen.sus of opinion that the allowable 
election expenditures of all kinds, local and 
central, need to be increased, and that if this 

Payment of members was introduced as late as 
1911, after many forecasts of the sinister effect it 
would have on the character of the people whom 
it would tempt to stand. It had been an ancient 
practice, from the Middle Ages, for the boroughs 
and counties themselves to support their represen¬ 
tatives. Without public payment, the working¬ 
men’s representatives were handicapped. Members 
have free travel between theii constituency and the 
House but no car allowance or free postal, tele¬ 
graph, or secretarial services. 
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is not done, some rather ingenuous interpreta¬ 
tions will be put on the letter of the law as 
it now stands. 


The Soviet Union meets election expenses 
out of state funds. France and Germany have 
almost no limits on campaign expenditures. 


THE AUTHORITY OF ELECTIONS: M.P.’S AND LEADERS 


The social groups and individuals that abound 
in any nation may not care about the conse¬ 
quences to others of their own egoistic claims. 
This is so in Britain, even though the groups 
do spontaneously moderate their extremist 
claims, because they have had a "national” 
nurturing and are influenced by their "built-in*' 
constitution. The political ])artics are the instru¬ 
ments par excellence in fashioning successful 
and moderating philosophies to bind individ¬ 
uals and groups in wider associations of com¬ 
mon interest. 

The top leaders wlio arrive at their positions 
after some twenty years of hardworking parlia¬ 
mentary experience become leaders of their 
highest party committees and their parliamen¬ 
tary colleagues. Policy is fashioned by such 
men, as in France and Germany. 

Their policies, made outside Parliament in 
annual party conhnenct's, arc the commitments 
of each party, a promise to the public to per¬ 
form. Do they bind the M.P.'s of eacli party? 
It is held by all that the policies of a i^arty 
cannot be imposed on its parliamentary lead¬ 
ers. What they accept is on their own responsi¬ 
bility as members of Parliament, as Her Maj¬ 
esty’s Government or Opposition. They are 
guided by the principle of parliamentary privi¬ 
lege: what is done in Parliament must not be 
subject to the coercion of bodies outside it. 
This holds good even in the Labour party 
where the democratic idea of "delegated” 
leadership has been stricter than with the Con¬ 
servatives. 

This principle is maintained so that the 
leaders in Parliament may have freedom to 
make decisions according to current circum¬ 
stances and the character of the opposed 
forces, and to take a national view rather 

The seven Goniervative leaders preceding and 
including Churchill served in Parliament an aver¬ 
age of twenty-four years and were acknowledged 
leaders of the party for an average of nine and 
one-half years, two dying in that office. 


than be subjected to local delegate-type in¬ 
structions. 

To the relationship between party leaders 
and their rank-and-file M.P.’s has been in¬ 
stinctively applied Edmund Burke’s principle 
of representation rather than strict delegation. 
Formulated two hundred years ago, it reads: 

Their [his constituents'] wislies ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinion high rcspei-t; 
their business iinrcmitted attention. It is his 
duly to sacrifice* his ri'pose, his pleasures, liis 
satisfaction, to tlieirs; and above all, <;ver, and in 
all cases, to preh'r their interest to his own. But, 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his 
enlightened conscience?, he ought not to sacrifice 
to you, to any man, or to any set of men living, 
'rhese he iloes not d(Tiv(' Iroin your pleasure; 
no, nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from Providemee, lor the abuse of 
which lie is deeply answeralile. Your representa¬ 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. ... If 
government were a matter of will upon my side, 
yours, without question, ought to be superior. But 
government and k'gislation are matters of reason 
and judgment, and not of iiielinatioii; and what 
sort of reason is that, in which the determination 
precedes the discussion; in which one set of men 
deliberate, and another decide; and where those 
who form the conclusion arc p(*rhaps three 
hundred miles distant from those who hear the 
arguments? . . . 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile interests; whic-h in¬ 
terests each must maintain, as an agent, and 
advocate, against other agents and advocates; 
but Parliament is a deliberative assembly of one 
nation, with one interest, that of the whole; 
where, not local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the g('neral good, resulting 
from the general reason of tlu* whole. You choose 
a member indeed: but when you have chosen 
him, he is not a member of Bristol, but he is a 
member of Parliament. If the local constituent 
should have an interest, or should form a hasty 
opinion, evidently opposite to the real good of the 
rest of the community, the member for that 
place ought to be as far as any other from any 
endeavor to give it effect.^- 

^‘Speech to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1774, Works, 
Vol. II, World’s Classics edition. 
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Tn both parties, day-by-day policy is made in 
the parly caucus, whicli means all the mem¬ 
bers of Parliament of each party, especially 
those in the C^ommons. The\' adapt the 
confercnce resolutions to the net'ds of the po¬ 
litical battle s front line, and the\' initiate 
policy in the spirit of the party when emer¬ 
gencies rcquiri* it, perhaps without consultation 
w^ith any of the rank and file. 

The question whcthei- the party organi/a- 
tioii outside Parliament has authority over the 
parliamentary leaders was raised in an inslruc*- 
tivf? form in 1045. The Labour leadtT, ClenuMit 
Attlee, then in the coalition Cabinet made in 
World War TT, was to aceoinpany Winston 
CJhurcln’Il, the Priim* Minist(‘r, to tlie Potsdam 
Conference in July. Before it met and on the 
eve of the 1945 c*lection campaign, the chair¬ 
man of the Labour national executive (oin- 
mitt(*e, Harold I.aski, issued a statement ile- 
claring that the ]iarty would not lx* committed 
to decisions “which liavc not bc'en dc4)atc*d 
either in the party executive or at nu'etings of 
the parliamentary Lal)onr i)art>.*’ 'Hie mention 
of the party ex<’ciitive arousc'd a constitutional 
controversy. Churchill asked piiblicK’ what 
right had a body outside’ Farliainc’iit to subject 
ministers to its will and j)resumably to be* 
told governinc’ntal secrets. Attlee, for the La¬ 
bour party, answcTcd; 

At no time and in no circiiinstaiiees has the na¬ 
tional executive eoimiiillee vwr sought to give 
instructions to the parlianuMitary balxiur party 
arising out of llu^ eonsultalion. Indeed, as will be 
seen from the clniisc,'-'* it has no powcT to do 
so. Th(’ ehairman lias not the power to give mc^ 
instructions, nor do Ins remarks to a press eor- 
rc'spondc'nt constitute the official "authoritative 
and reiterated instructions” of the e\c-ciilivc* loiii- 
inittc’c of the I^abour p.u ty. 

With regard to continuity in foreign policy, it 
is obvious that a Labour Covcrnuient will follow 
a policy in accordance with the principles in 
which it believ(’s and on whiili its members in 
the House of Ca^miuons have hi*en eleeted. 'Iliis 
is sound constitutional doctrine. Fr«*sumahly a 
Conservative (iovtTumcul would do the same. 


“To confer with the p; rliamc’utary Labour 
p.arty at the opening of e.n h parliamentary session 
and at any other lime when it or the parlia¬ 
mentary party may desire a conference’ on any 
matters n-lating to the work and the progress of 
the party." 


Con.servativc's seek guidance from outside 
social and economic groups, and have some¬ 
times been hardly distingui.shable from the 
(Carlton Club,"^ the club of their elite. 

'rhe issue of the indepc’ndeiice of leader¬ 
ship arose again forcibly when in July, 1959, 
Frank Cousins, the powerful secrc’tary of the 
Transport and General Workers Ihiion pressed 
Mr. Chu'tskcll hard to have the party relinquish 
iinilateralK' for Britain the use of the Il-bombs. 
Jn answc’r Mr. Caitskell said: 

Onr i^arly dc’eisions on the.si mattc'rs arc* not 
diclatecl hy one man, whethc’r he he the leader 
of the parl>', onr .spokesman on foreign affairs, 
or the geruTal .sc’cTC'tary of the Transport and 
(xMic’ral W’orki’rs Union. 41u’y are made c'ollc-e- 
tively, first in onr eleeted c-xeeiilivi- after diseiis- 
sioii, and later siihinilted to the vote oi cuir 
annual conference. . . . 

It Is right and proper . . . that we should argue 
out and settle nltimatc’ly in onr eonfereiiee the 
great issues of policy, hnt it is not right that a 
future Labour Clovernnic'nt should be eominittc’d 
by eonferenee decisions one* way or llu’ olbc’r on 
every matter of detail for all time—when tin* 
facts are not always available, when the* situation 
is eontinnally clianging, and when the i)rohlein 
has not always Ix’en Inlly and adecjiiatcly thrashed 
out. 

He contiinicd, adding that there wc'rc many 
issues whicli tlic parlianu*nlary Labour party 
and its Ic’adc’is must dcridr on ihe .spot— 
wbctbc’r in Chncrnmciit or in Opjxisition; and 
while it would have regard to parly principles 
and conference decisions, “the annual confer¬ 
ence does not mandate a Government.’* 

The Leaders Responsibility 

Lc’adcrs cannot lead in a vacuum. In the 
twc’ntic’tb century tlic C'on.scrvativc’ party lead¬ 
ers have dcscc’udcd from the ai istocnitic idc'a 
of their Ic-adc’i’s indc'pendc’iKC’ from tin* ina.ss of 
the’ parly to acknowledge*, tliough reluctantly 
and with hedging, their iK'cd to respond closely 
to their rank and file. Al.so the Labour ])arty 
leadc’rs have evolvc’d from tbe^ idealistic.' con¬ 
ception of delegatc’cl authority tr.* the? recogni¬ 
tion that a leader needs projicr frc’c’dom. The? 
two parties have met almost at the center. 

See the entertiiining history by Sir Charles 
Petrie, The Carlton (Jlub, London, 1955. 
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The Conservatives adapted their doctrine 
under the impulses of electoral defeats which 
forced them to pay clos(*r attention to competi¬ 
tion for votes. The Labour party changed its 
demeanor on recognition of the responsibilities 
of actual government. 

Yet, it is urgent that leadership observe a 
constitutional detachment, as expressed in 
Burkes principles. Prime Ministers, leaders of 
the Opposition, and M.P.’s need a marked 
zone of free choice of policy to satisfy the 
circumstances of the hour, without previous 
commitment, upon their own conscience, sub¬ 
ject to future parliamentary and electoral repu¬ 
diation. They must do something very possibly 
irrevocable, be it wrong or right. Discretion is 
required because there is a gap in immediate 
communion between leader and electoral ma¬ 
chine. Also, most men are in some degree 
ignorant before they actually, while in office, 
come in touch with the manifold and harsh 
reality of decision-making power. 


The “historic” character of the party as a 
whole is the best guarantee of the kind of man 
who may sometimes have to be trusted to 
make representative decisions without the 
counsel of anybody, yet committing everybody. 
He may have to perform the highest act of 
political authority with the lowest momentary 
mandate. 

The theme is reminiscent of the late- 
nineteenth century theory of Robert Michels 
on political parties. He said that however 
democratic a political system may be, only a 
few actually govern; an oligarchy necessarily 
grows inside the masses and go\'erns them. 
True, and true everywhere; indeed, a truism. 
But the real point is, to what extent are 
these few held to responsibility to and by the 
masses? What influences are brought to bear on 
the “oligarchy” by their followers? In the Brit¬ 
ish case, the few are even made highly sub¬ 
servient to the masses. The party organizations 
exact the responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


British policy programs arc made by leaders 
who will have to carry them at elections and 
then, as the Cabinet or “shadow cabinet,” ful¬ 
fill them without alibi in Parliament. 

British programs have finn roots in a general 
philosophy of life differing markedly with the 
parties. The British platform is a pledge. British 
leaders are usually in politics for life as M.P.’s, 
whereas American presidential candidates most 
often come from other fields than the national 
government. In Britain election campaigns are 
party campaigns; in the United States, to a 
large extent, they are personal campaigns for 
presidency or Congress, not always conducted 


by men highly sophisticated in nationwide 
governmental affairs. 

Through the continuous operation of its po¬ 
litical parties and their organized and re¬ 
sponsible contention in the ("ornmons, Britain 
maintains incessant and rigorous personal com¬ 
petition among its leaders and would-be 
leaders. 

The qualities of responsibility assumed by 
British political parties may be compressed into 
the nine words beginning with c, explained on 
page 15; they should once again be pondered. 

Political Parties, reprinted Glencoe, III., 1958. 



CHAPTER 6 


The House of Commons 


The Role of the Commons 

The House of Commons is the major political 
body in a bicamc'ial legislature, omnicompetent 
and sovereign. 

What is a legislature, in general? It is a body 
of representati\'es that, ])rimariK', (1) makes 
laws. (2) It exerts a constructive control over 
the day-by-day vigor and direction of the ad¬ 
ministrative actions of the executive and calls 
it to responsibility. (3) It participates in mak¬ 
ing foreign policy. (1) Among its lawmaking 
functions is the special one of providing for 
expenditures and taxation; the appropriations 
give it a grip over administrative policy and 
executive conduct. (5) From another angle, 
the legislature is simply a body of representa¬ 
tives elected by the peoph% linked with them 
on one side, using the people’s authority to hold 
the Government to responsibility. On the other 
side, the legislature animates the Government 
and the electorate. (6) Finally, it is a body 
which, by its deliberations and iiK|uiries, may 
educate the public above tlieir own spontanecais 
and raw vision of public affairs. It is a “na¬ 
tional” rallying point. Does the British Hou.se 
of Commons fulfill these functions well or ill? 

Let us say at the outset, following President 
Woodrow Wilsc^n,^ that th(‘ deliberations of 
the Commons are dramatic and exciting, be¬ 


cause they do more than decide the contents of 
a law; th(*y decide the reputations and fate 
of men nnIio are or want to be in ministerial 
office'. For th(‘ Cabinet is a small group of 
mt'mbers of Parliament who sit in and lead th(; 
Camimons in legislation and the' conduct of the 
administration. 

The Palace of WVstminster is situated on the 
Thames opposite^ Westminster Abbey, where 
kings and queens are anoint(*d and crowned. 
The deep tones of Big Bc'ii in the famous tower 
are relayed by the B.B.C. to strike the hour 
of its regular news bulletins, reinforcing visual 
memories or photographs of this first offspring 
of the Mother of Parliaments. Here is the phys¬ 
ical focus that human minds need to foster 
their oiu*ness, to stimulate their communion, to 
draw all consciences to a more central and 
elevated point of interpersonal appraisal. Parlia¬ 
ment happc'iis to bf^ a wide open forum of 
interesting debate, kept .so by its refusal to 
tlisintegrate iutv many small committees. More¬ 
over, it is in the cc'iiter of London. This is the 
c-apital city, wdiere the political, administra¬ 
tive, economic, and cultural centers arc con¬ 
centrated in one' mighty and vibrating organism. 

* CoTijifressional (iovernnunt, first published in 
1885, now available in a Meridian paperback 
book. This is an indispensable American classic. 
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What goes on inside this assembly will be 
disenssed in the following stages. (1) How 
does the party organization reach from the 
electorahi through the walls and deep into the 
vitals of the Commons? (2) How long do Parlia¬ 
ments last and how hard do they work? (3) 
What is the spirit of parliamentary activity? 
(4) What are the rules, the officers, and the 
privileges of the Commons? (5) Who organizes 

PARTY ORGANIZATION 

You would b(i forcibly struck by the small¬ 
ness of ihe debating chamber of the Commons. 
It is an oblong that measures 68 feel by 15 feet 
at ground Icwel—hardly twice the size of a 
larg(i private drawing room. It can actually 
hold only 346 members, though there are 630 
in all. The members interchange seats, or stand 
at the height of important debate, or fill the 
public galleries when necessary. This smallness 
is deliberate.** On the right of the Speaker’s 
raised chair sit the ministerial followers and 
the ministers. On his left sits tlu? Opposition. 
All are on benches facing each other. Rank and 
file sit in the respective back benches. On the 


the activity of the Commons, and what time¬ 
table docs it obsen e? Can debate be closured? 
(6) Through what stages do bills pass to be¬ 
come statutes? (7) How are the laws drafted; 
how are the facts discovered? (8) What is the 
special procedure for financial legislation, the 
budget? (9) By what procedures does the 
(Commons control the action of the Cabinet, 
the executive? 


INSIDE THE COMMONS 

front benerhes, c'losc to the chair, are the leaders 
of the Government and the Opposition. Below 
the gangway that euts the House at right angles 
to th(? several rows of seats on eaeh side of the 
chair, on the Opposition side a few seats are 
still occupied by the remnants of the Liberal 
party. Sometimes an “indt^pendenl” (non- 

’•'* AfttT On* destruction of the House by Clerm.'ui 
boinbers on May 10, 1941, it could have been 
rebuilt larger. Its small si/c! was set in 1852 when 
it was reconstructed after the fire of 1854. It was 
therj rebuilt to resi*mble St. Stephen’s (Miapel of 
the fourteenth century, the original home of the 
Ooinmons. Thus its shape is a matter of chance: 
the chapel was rectangular. Where the altar was, 
a place was made for the Speaker. 
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party) member or two may sit here also. Im¬ 
mediately before the Speaker are large tables 
where the clerks of Parliament sit. 

The House is so small that it is possible to 
speak quietly, without ranting; to hear the 
other man s arguments and point out his terrors 
and sti’engths; to catch nuances in tlie voice; 
to talk to rach other; and, abo\*e all, to see 
each other’s faces and the telltale eyes. Not 
many grounds for mistaken intention or facts 
are left. The other man can be seen as a 
human being, not as a devil ranting for elec¬ 
tion. It is all appeasing. 

In other asseniblies-'Eiiroj^ean and American, 
for example—the seats are in a \ ery wide scnni- 
circle facing the Speaker’s tribune. Tht* mem¬ 
bers do not face each other. They cannot face 
the other aide as a phalanx. In the House of 
Commons the leadia* of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister can almost touch hands as 
they gesture to emphasize* their sentiments. Dur¬ 
ing the debates on Suez in 1950, Hugh Caits- 
kell, the Opposition lead(*r, thrust his furious 
face into Prime Minister Sir Anthony Edc'ii’s to 
demand assurances of policy; and in a later 
d(»bate, the new Priiiu* Minister, Harold Mac¬ 
millan, caused Mr. Caitskell to xsiitlu* when 
he asked him point-blank wlietlu*!*, if he were 
Prime Minister, lie wonkl unilateralK’ repudiate 
the use of atomic weapons in w ar! 

Winston Churchill thus commended the 
shape of the Ca)mmons: 

1 am a eoiiNinced siiiiiwirter of the party system 
in preh'renee to the group system. I have se<*ii 
many earnest and ardent parliaments destroyed 
by the group system. The party system is imieh 
favored by the oblong form of the ehamb(T. It is 
easy for an individual to move through those 
insensible gradations Iroiii Left t<i Hight, but the 
act of crossing the iioor’* is one which recpiires 
serious consideration. I am well informed on this 
matter, for I have accompli.slied that difficult 
I)rocess, not only once, hut twice. 

The force of these ob.serxations will become 
even stronger when we presently de.scribe the 
control over ministers by the Hous(‘ through 
debate and questions. It might be conveniently 
said here that members of Parliament have no 

^ “Crossing the floor” is the idiomatic phrase for 
changing from one party to another. It is rare in¬ 
deed. Churchill changed from Conservative to 
Liberal and back to Conservative. 


fixed places on the benches but may acquire 
them b\' custom, like squatters’ rights. They 
have no desks on which to fidget, or bang their 
fists, or rest their heads in sleep. 

Party JA^ndership 

The Labour party, when it is in Opposition, 
has a leading body of nineteen in thc^ Hou.se 
ealled the parliamentary committee of the 
Labour party. It is composed of (1) the secre¬ 
tary of tin* parliamc'utary party; (2) the leader 
(chairman), tin* deputy leader, and the chief 
whip; (3) the leader of Labour in the Lords, 
the chief whip tht‘rt*, and oiu* i*li‘cted represen¬ 
tative of the Labour peers; and (4) twelve 
members of the party having seats iu the House 
of CTommons. Tin* leader (M;*. Oailsk(*ll), the 
deputy lead(‘r (Aneuriu Bevan), and the chief 
wdiip are elected by the liubour membi'is of 
the House of (kmunons but arc* nnoppo.sc'd— 
the Iead(*r’s situation has already been (»xplained 
(Chapter 5). ’Hie twc'lve mc*mbers from (kmi- 
mons art* (*leett'd er/e/i session by the Labour 
membt*rs in the* Commons by ballot, the top 
twtdve winning the places, (’asual vacancies 
an* filled b\’ taking the next suec(\ssful candi¬ 
dates. 

The (a)nservative lc‘ader has authority over 
the* parliamentary party to the extcMit of him- 
.self .selecting his “.shadow eabinc*t’*‘ and the 
party whips. The contrast must be noticed; in 
the Labour party this so-call(*d “shadow cab¬ 
inet” is elected; in the (Conservative? party it is 
appointed !)>' the k‘adc*r. Yet the pailiam(*iitary 
party (the American (*(|uivak*nt is the party 
“caucus”) me(*ts W'cekly under the* name of the 
“(Cous(*rvative and Unionist Members’ Com¬ 
mittee” or the “1922 (Committee.” 

When the CConservative party is in Opposi¬ 
tion, the leader attends the.se meetings. lu)r he 
is, after all, only a membea* of Parliamc*nt 
elected in the* same way as the* rest. The (Con¬ 
servative parliamentary party e'lex’ts an execu¬ 
tive committee of rank-and-file members. (The 

■* In a Ife lure* at Oxford, June H, Clement 

Attlee said: “'Ihcre is no sueh thing as the 
shadow cabinet. It is purely a prps.s t(‘rrn. The 
Prime Minister is by no me?ans bound to inc’.ludc 
the members of the shadow cabinet in his Cabinet, 
or even in the Government. I myself left several 
out.” 
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rank and file in the British Parliament are 
generally called “back benchers**; the front 
benches in the House are reserved for ministers 
and junior ministers.) This executive committee 
transmits the point of view of the parliamen¬ 
tary party to the leader, a senior whip who 
always attends, the chairman of the party, and 
such others in the leadership as the nature of 
the business demands. When the party is in 
oflRce, the leader (now the Prime Minister) 
docs not attend its meetings. This tends to 
preserve his independence, “the prerogative of 
the leader.** 

When the Labour party is in office, so that 
its leader is Prime Minister, the leader still 
attends parliamentary-party meetings whenever 
business allows. The Labour party prefers to 
have the party act as one, blending Prime 
Minister, ministers, and back benchers. It has 
more of the spirit of equal and democratic 
fellowship. 

The Conservative party condones a distance 
between the leader and the back benchers. 
Their committee stands a little aloof from 
him, as he does from them. They have their 
own chairman elected each session, two vice- 
chaiimen, a treasurer, and two secretaries, 
and twelve members who, with the officers, 
make up the executive committee of the parlia¬ 
mentary party. But the opinion of the meeting 
naturally influences the Conservative Prime 
Minister. The Conservative party, as well as 
the Labour party, spots able young men, brings 
them to the fore, and opens opportunities to 
them. 

The annual election of the twelve M.P.*s on 
the Labour party parliamentary committee is 
keenly fought. The election revolves around 
intraparty enthusiasms and dissensions on pol¬ 
icy and persons. It especially concerns the 
relationship of the trade-union members to the 
noniinionist members, usually the intellectuals. 
The fight itself, and the consequent imposition 
on the leader of a “shadow cabinet** with which 
he may not be in either personal or policy 
sympathy, makes his task of accommodation 
and leadership a very difficult one. Thus, or¬ 
ganizationally, he is at a disadvantage compared 
with his rival, the leader of the Conservative 
party, who himself chooses the group around 
him who are to serve as the shadow cabinet 


when he is in Opposition. In order to present 
to the public a picture of more resolute, or 
rather, less confused, leadership, some mem¬ 
bers of the Labour party have proposed that 
the leader be put in the position of the 
Conservative counterpart. Some would merely 
amend this idea by having the deputy leader 
also elected, but would stop with the process 
of election at that point. Especially after the 
loss of the election of 1959 did the voices de¬ 
manding reform arise again. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the party will follow the 
suggestions, since the idea of grass-roots democ¬ 
racy is so strong in the party. 

The “shadow cabinet’* on the Labour side is 
elected, as we have stated. But as it includes 
only twelve M.P.*s, and as the number of gov¬ 
ernment departments is much greater, the 
leader then, of his own judgment, chooses 
from among the rest of the Labour M.P.*s ad¬ 
ditional persons to fill the “shadow depart¬ 
ments,’* in each case, as it were, a “shadow 
minister** and a “shadow junior minister’* with 
him. These then specialize in the departmental 
affairs and the segment of the nation’s politics 
to wliich they liave been assigned, and be¬ 
come the usual spokesmen of the party in 
debates, etc. At the election in November, 
1959, eight of the twelve shadow-cabinet M.P.’s 
were trade unionists. Their average age was 
fifty—members having be<?n reminded by Mr. 
(iaitskell that, with five years of opposition 
ahead, younger and more active persons were 
needed. 

When Labour was in power from 1945 to 
1951, its parliamentary committee W'as replaced 
by a “liaison committee,” to link ministers and 
back benchers. It consisted of the chairman 
and vice-chairman (;f the parliamentary party 
(in 1950 an additional vice-chairman was 
chosen), a high minister, the chief whip, a 
representative of the Labour peers, and the 
secretary of the parlianuMitary party (the last- 
named being a salaried official). 

Decisions on policy taken in the parliamen¬ 
tary Labour party meetings are binding on all 
members, by force of the party’s parliamentary 
standing orders. Leaders had better be there. 
Their status is always one that must be justified 
to dissentients. The i.ssues arc fiercely con¬ 
tested. 
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From 1945 to 1950 the Labour party’s enor¬ 
mous majority made disciplinary rules unneces¬ 
sary, and they were suspended. This «ave back 
benchers their frc'edom not to follow. It also 
gave the Labour Government its freedom to 
lead. 

Both parties have spei ial formal groups for 
study and for putting pressure on ministers or 
the leader of the other party. These groups 
cover the various seclcns of politics: for exam¬ 
ple, foreign affairs, tlefense, education. These 
"functionar’ groups are composed of interested 
M.P. s. To some extent they are nurturing 
grounds for future leaders. The Labour pait\' 
“shadow ministers” preside over its special 
groups or committees. Contemporary members 
affirm that they are quite influential with min¬ 
isters. 

Farly Whips 

The Labour party is served in the House of 
Commons by a chief whip, a deputy chief 
whip, and ten whips. The (Conservative Govern¬ 
ment is served by a chief whip, two joint 
deputy chief whips, and ten whips. The role of 
the.se officials-all members of Parliament, of 
course—comes out clearly in a phrase of the 
Labour party’s .standing orders: “'Hie parlia¬ 
mentary party have the right to withdraw the 
whip on account of things said or done by 
members of the parly in the House.” In this 
sense, the “whip” is the summons to take part 
in party affairs and to attend sessions ou behalf 
of the aims of the party. It is a hunting term 
of the eighteenth century when a rural oli¬ 
garchy, much accustomed to blood sports, dom¬ 
inated the House of ('ommons. The ‘\\hipper- 
in” was the huntsinan’s assistant rc'sponsible for 
driving back into the pack any dog who had 
wandered, and ho did it with a whip. The 
whips, derivatively, are the party officials whose 
first business is to whip up the maximum 
attendance of their supporters in the House 
and at voting divisions and to find out why 
they may have strayed. 

In the Labour party the chief whip is elected 
by the party, and he appoints his assistants. 
In the Conservative party the leader chooses 
the chief whip, who then chooses his col¬ 
leagues. When a party is in Opposition, its 


whips are unpaid. When a party is in office, 
its whips are given salaried jobs. The chief 
whip is appointt'd as parliamentary secretary 
to the Treasury, sometimes knowii as the “pa- 
tronagt” .secretary. He has no Treasury duties 
whatsoever. It is a sinecure, and the title ilates 
from 1714. In the eighteenth century the Crown 
and/or the Government variously “managed” 
elections by the gift of offices and honors. The 
c'hief whip has intimate contact with the mem¬ 
bers of his party and knows their parly and 
House standing. The Prime Minister mu.st rely 
on him for counsel regarding promotions to 
ministra^s and various lionors such as knight¬ 
hoods and pi*erages. This patronage' counseling 
caidows the whip vvnlh an influence over mem¬ 
bers in addition to that of his personal force 
and tlu' party’s policy. 

h'ive other whips of the party in office hold 
lords commissionerships of the Treasury; and 
three hold ministerial posts of Her Majesty’s 
Household, with some minor household duties. 
The' others, the assistants, an* unpaid. 

When his party is in office, the chief whip sits 
near the* Prime Ministt*r on the front (the? 
Tri'asury) bench. He is alert to advise his 
leader on the feeding of the House or on strat¬ 
egy, where to yield and vv4iere to be firm, 
and vv'hen debate can be vv'oiind up, himself 
moving the resolution to conclude*. He rarely 
takes part in debate, 'rhongh he is not a Cabinet 
member, luj has informal Cabiiu't significance 
and attends the Cabinet weekly but only whih* 
it is discussing parliamentary business. Ho is 
essential to his leadc*r’s understanding «)f the 
temper of the House and-this is crucial to 
parliamentary and cabinet governmcMit-to th(i 
loyalty of his parly followers. Hence, he is 
ctMisulted on policy. 

Th(* whips want an accounting from each 
member for any default in voting; but they 
must often wink an eye at members of tender 
con.scicnee. They are oftcMi nefdcil to inform 
members exactly what point the House or its 
committees are resolving. Disraeli once said 
that to be a I'hicf whip required “consummate 
knowledge of human nature, tlie most amiable 
flexibility, and complete self-control.” 

Cross-voting is almost nonexistent. If a mem¬ 
ber wishes to challenge the party, it cannot be 
in a vote in the House. He can only speak out 
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at party caucus meetings. As it is here that 
deeisions arc made, it is not surprising that 
members desire the meetings to be free of 
publicity; nor is it surprising that the press 
tries its best to pry opcai the secrets. Hence, 
these are extremely tense and exciting, es¬ 
pecially in the i^abour caucus. In any case, a 
member must not vote against th(' party. The 
maximum allowed him is to ahstain from 
voting. 

'"Party Discipline. Labour party discipline 
flows from the strong d(*mocratie faeh'r in its 
spirit and practice. The standing orders of the 
party have long reipiired substantially com¬ 
plete obedience to a party vole on policy, with 
a reservation for “conscience.” 

1. The* privili'Ko of incinborship of tlio Parlia¬ 
mentary T.aboiir Parly iiivolv(*s tlu* acceptance* of 
the decisions of the Party meeting. The Parly 
recognizes the right of inclividnal Members to 
abstain from voling on inath'rs of dt'cply held 
personal eonsc’ientions conviction. . . . 

4. It is the duty of the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee to bring before the Parly Meeting cases of 
serions or p(*rsistcnl breaches of Parly discipline, 
and in appropriate cast's to rccomnit'nd to the 
Party Meeting that the Member or Members 
eoneernod shall be rt'porlt'd to the National 
Executive Committee. Tlie Member or Memb(*rs 
concerned shall have the right to be heard by 
the Parliamentary Committet? and tin* Parlia¬ 
mentary I’arly. 

5. For th(* purpose of securing concerted aciitin 
in the House, Members shall consult the Officers 
of iht^ Parliamentary Party befort* tabling any 
motion, aniendinent, or prayer, or other proposal 
which may involve party policies or decisions. 

These standing orders may be amended or 
rescinded by a meeting of the i)arliamentary 
Labour party. 

The standing oixh'rs on party discipline 
(which had been lifted in 1945) wert* reim¬ 
posed in 1952 when Mr. Bevau and some 
friends challenged C'leinent Attle(*’s leadership. 
They took fifty-seven Labour members with 
them into a division on rearmament af^aimt 
Attlee's lead. Disobedience may lead to the 
withdrawal of endorsement of future eandi- 
dacyl The reference to the national executive 
committee opens the way for this puni.sliment. 

From time to time, a plucky and able mem¬ 
ber of the party can get it to come around to 


his own view. Thus, in 1938, Hugh Dalton, 
later Chancellor of the Exchequer, took his 
objection to the party’s utopian voting against 
appropriations for the armed services from the 
committee to the whole party meeting, and 
won. 

The Bevan revolt referred to did not cease 
but increased in virulence. In March, 1955, 
Bevan persuaded fifty-seven Labour members 
to abstain from voting on a motion censuring 
the Conservatives* policy of producing the hy¬ 
drogen bomb. The (government won by 303 to 
196. Bevan also attacked and taunted Attlee’s 
views in the debate. This open defiance, es¬ 
pecially at a time when a general election was 
imminent, caused Attlee to lay the matter be¬ 
fore the parliamentary party. The members of 
the “sliadow cabinet” decided to require Bevan 
to withdraw at once from his ])osili()n as whip, 
as a prelude to expelling him from the parly 
itself. 

In his defense Bevan accused the trade 
unions of keeping Attlee and the party from 
vigorous, progressive courses (more socialism, 
friendship with Russia, and detadiment from 
the Unit(‘d States). He was expelled from the 
parliamentary group (if no discipline, then no 
comradeship or authority!) by 141 to 112 of 
the Labour M.P.’s. The next stage was to have 
the national executi\’f! commit lee discipline 
Iiim. It was proposed that he be expelled from 
the party altogether. But Bevan had consider¬ 
able popular support. Moderating counsels pre¬ 
vailed. B(*van i)romiscd he would not form a 
“si>linter party,” whatever hai)|)cned. The pres¬ 
entation of a united front against the (Conserv¬ 
atives at the coming election was a pow'crful 
appeasing influence. The national executive 
voted 14 to 13 not to expel Bevan; after Bevan 
had given an acceptable promise of good be¬ 
havior, he was saved from expulsion by Attlee’s 
vote as chairman! When Parliament met after 
the election of May, 1955, Bevan was one of 
those who voted Attlee into the leadership 
again, and Bevan was elected to the parliamen¬ 
tary committee. 

After the election of 1959, Labour members 
wishtHl some relief from the severe discipline. 
By a majority of three to one the standing 
orders were rescinded. In their place, how- 
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ever, the members voted aeeeptanec of a state¬ 
ment by their leader, and this virtually re- 
seinded the reseinding!"’ 

Between 1945 and 1954 ther(‘ were twelve 
oeeasioiis when Labour rank-and-file members 
opposed their leader’s poliey in House of Com¬ 
mons* voting, the lowest number of rt'bels 
being 21, the highest 73. Lcwvr nbels eame 
from the trade unionists; mori' from new' irn'in- 
bers, ‘paeifists/* and nonworking-elass M.P.'s. 
In Marc.li, 19oS, soiik' left-wing mc'mbers 
start(?d to organize a eonstilneney revolt against 
the national exc'cntive to stop the use of h\dro- 
gen bombs and missik s. The\ were firmly eon- 
strained to desist. 

C^onser\ativ(* baek henehers can lx* n‘b<‘llions 
also. During the weeks j)reeeding and sxieit'ed- 
ing the Suez invasion, eighttx'ii insisted on the 
strongest measures against Kg>pt. WIkmi the 
Commons was to vote on the licinidation of 
the affair in l"ebrnar\’, 1957, the rc'bels formed 
a “Suez group,” and lat<*r (*ight of them “rc*- 
fnsed the Conservative whip,” that is, would 
not vote with their parts leaders, while anotlua- 
six joined tluan in abstaining from sn|)port of 
the (k)\ernmenl in a v(jte forec'd on it by the 
Opposition. They later returned to tlu* fold.*’ 

Tin: “UsUAi, Ciianmils.” A message is sent by 
the w'hips to their members underlining the 
items of im]X)rtant business and the expected 
times of divisions. 'I’liese message s, or “whips,” 
go out to eaeh mimiber weekly and on special 
occasions. The “whips” are one-lined, two-lined, 
or three-lined -that is, the items of business 
are underscored with one, two, or tliree lines 
according to gravity. Hert‘ is w-liat a twd-line 
“w hip” looks like: 

On Friday, 27th April, tin- House will meet 
at 11 A.Af. 

Income Tax Bill; Committt'e. 

Divisions may lake place and your alteiidanc-e 
at 11 o’clock and throughout the Sitting 
is i)arlicularly re(iuested. 

Motion to approve the Piiichasc Tax Order 
relating to Aliimiiinm Domestic Hollow-wart? 

(Signature) 


Woe betide a mcmlx'r who has no satisfac¬ 
tory explanation for ignoring a three-line whip! 
Sickness excuses him, or he can be “paired* 
with a member of the other part\' who also 
cannot be present. If both were present, their 
votes wonlil caiu-el out. 

Betwfen the announct'inent of a division in 
the House and the closing of the division lob- 
bi(‘s. Aye and No, four minutes elapse*. In this 
timt* bells ring all over the House. Also, sonu* 
iiM'mbers outside the House have bells s(*t in 
tlu'ir offices or home’s in order to get to the 
House in time. The whips telephone their 
M.P.’s at such places as are accc’ssible. 

“Withdrawal of the party whip,*’ that is, ces¬ 
sation of sending an M.P. the whips’ noliets 
(after he is lu’ard), is ee|ni\alent te) a member’s 
exeeanmnniealie)!!. The difanlter is still a “ine’in- 
bc’i* of I’arlianu’ul”; but, as it is the peditieal 
partie’s that w in i‘let‘lie)ns, his lime as a me’inbcr 
is pre)l)ably she)rt. 

'rhns, eaeh party has ee)n(‘e‘ntrated its strength 
and ])nl coherence into its mind anel will. 
Ileiiei’, till’ Cennmems is an able’ will-eirganiza- 
tie)ii; it is alse) a high-class thonght-organizatiem. 

’• rill’ Ifxt roads: 

*’(1) In ni.iking this rooeiimnonel.itieai llio l\ir- 
H.iincnt.iry (ImninittiM' points out tfi.it such rose'ind- 
ing f]o(’s not .ifiert the* right eif tlie* Parliamentary 
P.iity tii withelraw tfio wliip from any ine-niher 
should the’ e)eeasie)ii roepiire*, imr tlie right of the 
P.irliainentary Party te) t.ike ;iny steps calcijlated to 
enseiie’ the* \vi*ll-l)i*ing of the Paili.iinent.ery P.iity. 

“(2 I If the* party is to f)e an e*Ifoe tive* fe)re e* 
pe^litic.illv. its activities iiiust I)e’ coe)r(lin:it(*(l and 
(:e>lle< tive’ eli*cisions taken. Members are expecte*il to 
e»l>se*ive* tluese* (le*i isieins. 

“(!1) This applies espe'ciall> in the matter of 
voting, .iltfiough the: right of individind riM'inhers 
te) ahst.iin on .gre)unels of ile'e*ply held j)erson d 
conscie’iitious ronvie tion is rocogni/ed. 

“(4) Meinl)e*rs are r(*cpie?sted, he’fcjrc tabling any 
motion or ame*neline*rit, tei oonsiell the p.irly ofIire*rs 
so that confusion, iiiisunderstaiidiiig, and contradic 
tiein ran he ave)ide*d. 

“('j) Me*inbersh'p of the P.id’aine*ntary Labour 
Parly is a privilege* involving re*s])onsihililies anel 
e)blig.)tions as well .is rights and oppeertunitie's. We 
are* n*l>ing now not on formal staeiding orde*rs but 
fin a sjiiiit *>f gooil fiie*ndship, ceioperation, and 
comradeship for the? .ieecptajice* of these re*sponsi- 
bilities and obligations.“ 

“ See Leon D. Ejistein, “I’.irtisan Foreign Pol¬ 
icy: Britain in the Sue/ Crisis,” World Politics, 
January, 1960. 
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THE LIFE OF PARLIAMENTS; THEIR SESSIONS 


The term of Parliament is determined by 
statute. It can extend or shorten its own life 
as it pleases, for there is no written constitution 
that prescribes the time for which it has au¬ 
thority to last. 

For popular control. Parliaments must be 
brief. But to strengthen the Commons’ control 
over the executive. Parliaments need to be 
continual and long. The life of a Parliament is, 
by the Parliament Act of 1911, a maximum of 
five years. But dissolution can come at any time 
when the Prime Minister wants it. In 1641 a 
statute required that Parliament was to be 
called at least once in three years. Many viola¬ 
tions by the Stuarts occurred. The Triennial 
Act of 1694 re-enacted this provision and added 
something more: no Parliament would sit for 
more than three years. In 1716 the Septennial 
Act provided the maximum of seven years: 
the Whigs had been scared by the Rebellion 
of 1715 and wanted to avoid any disturbance 
of the new Hanoverian succession. The Tories, 
who detested this measure (it kept them out of 
office), cursed the “standing” Parliament as 
being as dangerous as a standing army. They 
argued that parliamentary sovereignty could 
defeat “natural right”! The Whigs kept power 
for fifty years. 

The law remained in force until the Parlia¬ 
ment Act of 1911, which reduced the maximum 
duration of Parliament to five years. This dura¬ 
tion cannot he changed without the Lords' 
consent—Parliament's reduction of the Lords’ 
power does not apply to this matter. In the 
nineteenth century the actual duration was on 
the average about four years, due to dis.solu- 
tions. Two Parliaments in the twentieth century 
have lasted more than five years: that of 1910- 
18 and that of 1935-45. For it was impossible 
to hold an election under air attack and mobili¬ 
zation in World Wars I and II. So, as there is 
no written constitution to stop it. Parliament 
extended its term till the war was won. 

The fact that there is no absolutely certain 
fixed tei-rn of office because of the possibility of 
dissolution keeps members and leaders very 
sensitive to the electorate. It also makes the 


back benchers especially attentive to their 
leaders. 

Party leaders rarely wait until the full five 
years have elapsed; they dissolve on a favor¬ 
able occasion somewhere in the fifth year. Ac¬ 
cording to American scholars, the very short 
term of the United States House of Representa¬ 
tives tends to subvert the leadership and inde¬ 
pendence of mind of its members, as they arc 
excessively sensitive to their electoral situation 
and the exigenc'ies of the “folks bac.*k home.” 

Long Sessions 

The sessions have lengthened with the vast 
growth of parliamentary business. No statute 
regulates their number or duration. Both arc 
matters for the Government, which, in this 
respect, exercises the Crown’s prerogative to 
call Parliament. 

The session begins in October or November, 
has an interval between the end of December 
and late January or early February, and then 
sits on until the next October or November with 
short intervals at Easter and Whitsuntide and 
a much longer interval in summer. Ministers 
are happy when the adjournments come, for 
then they and their officials can concentrate 
more on administrative work. During the s(*s- 
sion they often must be present in Parliament. 
In 1808 the House sat for 111 days, or 829 
hours; in the middle of the century the totals 
had risen to 115 and 897. Rising rapidly, they 
are now about 160 days and 1,200 hours. 

The House sits every day of the week except 
Saturday and Sunday. On sitting days (except 
Friday) it meets at 2:30 p.m. and normally sits 
until 10:30 p.m. On Friday the hours of sitting 
are 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. In addition, stand¬ 
ing committees meet in the morning; they 
break between 1:00 and 3:30 p.m. and may sit 
again. It is a long day; the 10:30 rule is often 
suspended, and sometimes there are all-night 
sessions. Thus the nation is alerted to its poli¬ 
tics by the hum of continual business almost all 
day for at least 150 days of the year. 
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the spirit of parliamentarism 

when the paities meet in Parliament, some unsuitefl to the representative of working people 
very important politieal infliu*nces operate. hecause it slurs and mutes the dec'p antagonism 
Men, rather than abstrac t or sensational ideas ''hieh exists in soc iety.^ 


that flew ahoiit in election speeehc's and pam¬ 
phlets, now clo.sely and eontinually talk with 
each other, face to face. They would lx* in¬ 
human if they did not listen more carefully to 
each other’s reasoning and make concessions 
to each other as a result. There are fc*elings 
regarding values and interests that are not 
expressible in the statistical terms of parly 
literature and that are not to be learnt except 
by parliamentary intercourse* with other human 
beings, even political opponents. What happens 
when the new member speaks “with great force* 
and considerable provoeativeness"? A fiery pol¬ 
itician is witness: 

The stone he thought he had thrown turns out 
to he a sponge. . . . The ilassie Parliamentary 
style of speech is undc'rslatement. It is a style 


RULES, OFFICERS, 

To preserve itself from chaos and talk with¬ 
out decision, the House has developed standing 
orders to govern procedure. These may be 
varied by sessional orders, applicable for a 
limited time. But within and outside these 
rules, there is a vast body of other rules, the 
accretion of centuries, the law and privil(*ges 
of Parliament. They are digested in Sir 'I’homas 
Erskine May’s treatise, The Law\ Privileges, 
etc., of Parliament, nearly 1,()()() pages long, 
and in earlier versions, such as Hatselfs Prece¬ 
dents, 1818. These siftc*d precedents are the 
established law of behavior in the making of 
legi.slation and the control of the executive to 
wliich all members. Government as well as 
back benchers, are subject. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 

The endeavor of the last 150 years has been 
to make the Speaker the objective embodi¬ 
ment of the rules and law of the Commons, 
purging from him the last milligram of partisan¬ 
ship. He is the impartial presiiling officer of 
the House, with the weighty functions of seeing 


But—is not the alternative of such “muting,” 
physical force? 

By eentuiies of si'lf-sacrifice Parliament de¬ 
veloped “pri\ ilege” to assure the* M.P. of inde¬ 
pendence of mind and will. But his party, local 
and central, can epu'stion him. If he wants 
frt't*doin h(* will have to fight for it within his 
part\’ caucus. Political freedom to dc'eide x\’hat 
to do independently of the clt*ctorate’s mo¬ 
mentary will belongs rather more to the whole 
party. Without this freedom, a Parliament 
would lose the power to render the important 
political services W(* listed at the beginning of 
this chapt(‘r. All that a constitueiu'v can do is 
ask a im'inher to ri*sign; it cannot enforce its 
d(*mand. It n(*(‘d not choose him nc'xl time. 

AND PRIVILIXES 

that debate is orderly, that the authority of the 
House is respected, that pr(X‘c*dure for the 
making of law and control of policy is main- 
tainc'd. Ht* must keep six'c'ch free, with special 
eoneern for the minorities in tin* House. The 
Speaker of the Ihiilc^d Stat(*s House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is and neef*ssarily must be a strong 
partisan: he is actually the leader of his party 
in the House. In Ainc*riea, since the c*xeculive 
is not, like the British Cabinet, a part of the 
Hou.se and the lt*acling organizer of its busi¬ 
ness, the* Speaki'i* is. 

How is the impartiality and effectiveness of 
the Sp(*aker of the IIou.se of ("ommons 
achieved? 

1. He is (*lectc‘d for a whole Parliament, in 
France, until 1958, the Speaker was chosen 
only for a session; so disputes about his merits 
were renewed annually. Then France adopted 
the English practice. 

2. If he is willing, he will (by habit begun 
in 1722) be re-elected as long .is he wi.sht*s. 

Ancurin Bevan, In Place of Fear, London. 
1951, p. 7. 
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Since* 1727, when tlic famous Speaker Onslow 
began a (enure of thirty-four y(‘ars, tenures of 
over t(?n and fifteen years have b(’en common. 
Long tenure puls the Speaker in an anthorita* 
tive ])osition compared with most members. 

3. The House may i)ropose ri\al eaudidates 
for t]}e s|x*akership, but since J839 it has be¬ 
come the custom for the leaders ol tlie princi¬ 
pal parties to fix upon a mi*ml)er wlio will 
secure unanimous and uneontested election. 
For this pur|)ose they will a\’oid choosing a 
violent partisan or a banner minister. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1959, the Conservative leadc‘rs were ready 
to vote for a Labour M.P. (Sir Frank Soskiee, 
an eminc*nt lawyer) as Speaker, but he refused 
to stand. (It would have damaged his chances 
of high ]3olitical office in the future.) 

4. His eonstituency is not cont<‘sted by the 
Opposition parly when a gen (Mai election 
comes. Between 1714 and the present day only 
four times was the Speaker’s si'at contested. 
In 1935 the Labour party ill-advisedly con¬ 
tested the .seat and, fortunat('ly, was defealcxl.'^ 

5. On election to the speakership, the m(’m- 
ber .sevcMs his eonneetion with political parties 
and clubs. 

6. He has a casting vote. But in the British 
balance of parli('s it is hardly ever called for. 
When he uses it, he is guided by the conven¬ 
tion that the Speaker casts a \<)te that does 
not change the atatits quo. Thus tin* Hou.se may 
take up the i.ssue after further and later d(*lib- 
eration. 

7. He does not take part in del)ate. 

8. His constilueuey’s chores are taken care 
of by his neighbor. 

The Speakeh's Aitthoiuty. His authority 
stems from several factors. First, the Commons 
wants authority for proper busini*ss and fair 
play. (The maint(*nane(' of the coinenlionB of 
an unwritten constitution dc*pend.s on the ethics 
and the self-control of political jiarties.) Second, 
the speakership is of relative anticiuity and 
dignity. It evolved ecK'vally with Parliament 
itself. Third, the Speaker has a large salary, 
£ 10,000 a year, imtaxed. He has a residence in 
the Palace of Westminster itself. He w'ill be 

* It claimed that its local party organization 
needed a fight to keep it on its toes. 


raised to the peerage after his career is o\er, 
if he so desires. On his resignation, if he is in 
need. Parliament may enact a substantial pen¬ 
sion for him. He is robed in gown and heavy 
wig, .sits on a canopied chair behind the mace, 
and enjoys precedence in formal procession 
and official functions—first the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then the Speaker, then the Prime 
Minister. 

All has been arranged to .secure him rever¬ 
ence. The members bow' to him when he enters 
and leaves tlu* assembly. They wall sit dowm 
as soon as he orders them to do so; if they 
an? .so irate that they disregard this, they can 
be “named” (that is, in eliecl, reprimanded by 
name) and ej(‘cted from the sitting by him. 
He has the power of a.sking the House to sus¬ 
pend such members from attendance*. If the 
member bccom(‘S disorderly, his jmni.shmcnt 
may extend to siLspension lor a number of da\s 
on a vote by the House on the Speak(*rs mo¬ 
tion. If the Speaker must call the sergeant at 
arms to put him out, this may cost the member 
.su.spcn.sion for the rest of the .se.ssion. 

The SrEAKEiCs (hiiEF Functioxs. The Speak¬ 
er presides o\’(*r the House and applies the 
rules of debate and .settles (pieslions of order. 
(But he do(*s not preside o\'er eoinmilti'es or 
tlie eommittc'c of the whoh*.) If hi* insists, his 
interpretation of the rules, though (|U(*slioned, 
then and there prc'vails in that situation. It can 
be amended as a re.snlt of a formal motion in 
the Hou.se. Later a committee of thi* House* 
will meet with the Speaker, and the (piestion 
(iLsually a subtle and nov(d one) may be re¬ 
considered. 

The Speaker r(*gnlates the order of speech. 
The (Government and the Opposition l(*ader.s 
have a conventional priority. But the Sj)eaker 
will .see that both sides are heard in fair suc¬ 
cession and that inemlxTS of minority parties, 
like the (Gommuni-sts in timi? past or the “in¬ 
dependents” more recently, get an opportunity 
to inform the House. 3'he choice of debaters 
is .suppo.sed to be spontaneous—he who catches 
the Speaker’s eye gains recognition. But in 
fact, though it has often been strenuously 
denied, the Speaker tentatively scribbles a list 
(at the request of the w^ould-bc orators them- 
.selves or at the reijuest of the whips). 
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Any member, other tlian the leaders of the 
House, who speaks for longer than fifteen 
minutes or thereabouts (ihtMe is no formal 
limit) must have something vt‘ry informative 
to say to the House if he is to avoid being 
deserted or put out of eountenanee by snorts 
of boredom. The House likes information but 
hates preachers or ranters or bores. 

rhe Speaker repnvsses unparliamentary lan¬ 
guage and conduct. Members are t('mpted in 
the course of heated debate to wander, to be¬ 
come frivolous, to use (in Elizabetlian Hoiist? 
of Commons phrast.-ology) “nipping” words. His 
]3o\v(?r to stop “irrelevance and t(‘(lious repeti¬ 
tion” averts “filibustering.” At the cry “With¬ 
draw! Withdraw!”—when a member has direct¬ 
ly or too inferribly stigmatized another as a 
liar, a coward, dish()iu?st, insincere, moved by 
desire for office instead of tlie national good— 
the Speaker impo.ses I'orreetion. Honesty and 
sincerity are taken for granted -if thinking is 
WTong it can bt* eonnterthonglit.’* 

SoinctiiiK's the Spi\iker prefers not to see or 
hear. When lie cannot avoid taking note ot 
mi.sdemeanors and when* w ithdrawal and apol¬ 
ogy arc rc'fuscd, the words may lie rec*orded 
and apinopriate ami'iids imiiosed afterward. 

Wliciitv Powi-ais. 11ie Speaker has other 
functions, some of crucial iini)ortaiK*e, He can 
prc’vent a debated cpiestion from being put to 
vote when moved by a member (n.snally by 
the majority and usually a Covc*ruiuent whip) 
until he, iH*r.soually, is .satisfied that tla* miiio;- 
ity has had ade(|nate op])ortnuity to debate its 
views. l"or closure of debate conslilutc\s “an 
infringement of the* rights of the minority.’ 

He has the power of decision on the adnii.ssi- 
bility of (piestions. He may .select amciidiiu-nts 
for debate, although .such a function is more 
the business of the eliairmcMi of c*ommittces, 
since it is in committee that amendments arc 
moved. 

He may, on his own pcMSonal judgment, ch*- 
cidc whether a mattca* is of definite public and 
urgent importance and .so to be put on the 
immediate agenda for debate. By the Farlia- 

“ Motives most not be impugned. This custom is 
actually written into the standing orders of local- 
government authorit ics. 


meiit Act of 1911 he is ^ ested with the author¬ 
ity to ccTtify that a bill is a money bill, where¬ 
upon the* House of Lords cannot obstruct its 
passage? to tlu' monarch for signature. He draws 
up a panel of committer chairmen. He dc?eidc\s 
prima facie what constitutc-s a breach of privi- 
li\ec\ so that it ma\’ go on to committer for 
examination. 

'riic'se c'normons powc'is assignc'd to one man 
are prcclicati'd on his faithfnliie.ss and on the 
shared assumption that there is a “national” or 
public int(‘rest above* each pa»ty’s. Is it not a 
remarkable social ph(Miom(*uou to find 630 men 
of opinionated character subordinating thc'in- 
sc*lvi*s to long-run rule’s to pi(*vent any oiu’ cd 
ihc’in from becoming a temporary irbi’l or a 
tyrant with a majority of volc*s? 

'rh(' SjK’aki'r has a depnt>’, also appoinlc'd by 
the House, lor a whole Parliament, 'rhe IIou.se, 
in addition, c’lc'cts a clt‘pnt\’ chairman who may 
take tlu* plac’c’ of both the tithers. It is a eon- 
vc’iition that dc*]^nty spc*aker and de])nty c*hair- 
man be of opposite partic's! Laeh l(?an.s over 
backward against his own paity. 

Pi*ii*i7c?ge.s 

The Hon.se nec'ds to .safeguard its authority 
and its dignity. For the .sake of the work of the 
Hon.se* as a collective body, each mc’inber has 
duties and pri\ ileges (the* words being, oftc’ii, 
synonymous); the Ihin.sc’ will .safc’giiard the 
latter for its sake. For this, it has the pow'cr 
to puni.sh ainone, a inc'inbcr or anyone else iii- 
terle*ring with a member, for ‘Vontempt” of its 
rulings. The* pnnisbinent can e*\tend to impri.s- 
onme’iit (it has happe‘ne*d) or e*xclu.sioii from 
the Hon.se*. 

The? “|)rivi!t*g(‘s” of the House? e)f c.spc'cial 
importance are* th(*.se. It is ce)irupt for members 
to ae'ce*pt lee*s, compe’iisalion, e)r rewards to pre)- 
mote or oppose a bill, re.solution, matter, ejr 
thing that is e)r will be? be*fore* the Hou.se. Nor 
may the*y acce*pt te*e*s for profe*.ssional counsel 
about malle*r.s before the Hon.se (one femii of 
“lejbbying”). It is breach of privilege to initiate, 
promote*, or aehocate in the House* proceedings 
nr mea.sure*s in which the*y may have acted or 
bec-’ii conce*rned fe)r me)ne’y fe*e? or reward. It is 
a high crime and misde?mei4nor to offer a bribe 
to members te) influence their conduct on bills, 
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resolutions, and so on, or to offer fees or re¬ 
wards to nriemb(?rs for drafting or advising on 
matters to go to the House. Outsiders may not 
intimidate members by threats of any kind of 
retaliation, except the general electoral opposi¬ 
tion and complaint, for actions in the House 
—for example, threatening them with physical 
attack, sending insulting letters, interfering 
with their livelihood, or libeling them. This 
provides immediate regulating power over 
“pressure groups” and lobbies. 

Freedom from Libel Actions. Speeches in 
Parliament are not actionable at law, however 
much they may injure individuals. But if a 
member publishes his own part only of a debate, 
outside the House, he is liable for libel and 
defamation: a fair account of the whole debate 
is immune in all its parts. Publishers have the 
same privilege. Persons who print and publish 
papers by order of Parliamcnit are protected 
from legal suits by virtue of a statute of 1840. 


In an attempt to focus popular attention upon 
the Commons as the responsible as well as 
sovereign forum, the B.B.C. in 1944 established 
a rule that it would not allow discussion or 
statements on matters scheduled for debate by 
the Parliament within the next fourteen days. 
The rule was continued by request of the lead¬ 
ers of the Opposition and the Government, 
and then, in July, 1954, imposed by the Govern¬ 
ment. It has since been relaxed. 

In favor of this monopoly of the Commons 
the political leaders of the Government and 
Opposition argued in the House that Parliament 
ought to be preseived as “the only grand forum 
of the nation.” For, in Parliament, assertions 
are niade in the presence of apt and responsible 
critics who may at once respond. Against these 
views were pressed the values of freedom of 
speech, analogous to the freedom of the press; 
the need to enlighten democracy; and the view 
that party leaders wished to keep their rank 
and file under excessive discipline. Yet the 
party leaders have a weighty point. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMONS’ TIME AND DEBATE 


Since the minority has its rights in democ¬ 
racy, the parliamentary timetable (calendar, in 
American usage) is made through the “usual 
channels”—that is, the whips of both sides. They 
arc then a kind of informal committee for the 
allocation of time. Each Thursday in the parlia¬ 
mentary session, the next week’s business is 
announced by the leader of the House (the 
Prime Minister or his deputy); the schedule is 
annotated and circulated by the whips. 

The function of leading a numerous legisla¬ 
tive assembly of legally equal members is vari¬ 
ously undertaken in different countries. In 
Britain the Cabinet governs the use of the 
Commons’ time, acting as an instrument of the 
House, not as a dictator. The standing orders 
of the Commons divide time between the 
Government and the rank-and-file members. 
The net effect is to give the C»overnment about 
80 percent of the time of the House. Therefore, 
some critics have alleged that private members, 
with about 20 percent of the time, are only 
“rubber stamps” for the Government’s decisions. 
This criticism is nonsense. For the Government 


knows that in the long run intolerance to the 
Opposition and the back benchers would hurt 
the nation. Some day, also, when they were in 
Opposition, they would suffer. Within the Gov¬ 
ernment’s 80 percent of the tinu*, the Opposi¬ 
tion is closely consulted and heeded on the 
order of business, the time allotted for debate, 
the choice of amendments, and so on. The fact 
that the Government is firmly in the saddle 
(like the Opposition for its side) provides a 
most predictable steadiness to business. Before 
1958 the French cabinet, a loose coalition of 
minorities, badly fumbled such business leader¬ 
ship; since that time the British procedure has 
been adojited. 

The Government Takes the Lead 

Let us hypothetically draw together the sev¬ 
eral steps in the enactment of a law, in order 
to illustrate the extent of Government control. 

1. An election, say, was fought in 1945. Dur¬ 
ing the campaign Labour candidates strongly 
promised substantial fiscal and social welfare 
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reforms and the nationalization of coal mines, 
banking, communications, the utilities, and so 
on. The promise about coal mines could not be 
phrased in the scores of detailed articles of a 
law, but the main principles were clearly for¬ 
mulated. These had emerged from royal com¬ 
mission inquiries and unofficial studies made at 
least since 1919, while in 1936 the owners* 
royalties had been brought out by the Govern¬ 
ment. The arguments of Conservative candi¬ 
dates, violently opposing nationalization, added 
to the clarity of the main issues. 

2. The Labour party obtained a majority and 
a mandate. Its leaders became Prime Minister, 
Cabinet, and noncabinct ministers. A com¬ 
mittee of tJie Cabinet prepared a draft of a coal- 
industry nationalization law (while other com¬ 
mittees drafted other laws). The bill and 
others went back to the whole Cabinet for 
final discussions and sanction. 

3. Treasury expert draftsmen helped the 
Cabinet committee and the officials of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power to shape the bill 
exactly for printing and introduc?tion into the 
House. The whoh^ process was well knowm to 
the press and iniblie, and drew the responses 
of the politicians and pressure organizations. 

4. The Government, especially through its 
Legislation Committee, planned more minutely 
the timetable for the coining sessions ol the 
House, allowing a limited time for each bill 
and consulting with the Opposition on this 
matter in order to please them as much as 
possible. The Government was in an unassail¬ 
able position to impose and maintain this time¬ 
table, for it had a big majority and its own 
followers were loyal to the party as a wliole 
and to its leaders. 

5. The minister then introduced the bill to 
nationalize the coal industry by having it 
printed and submitting it to the Sp(*aker of 
the House. Later the bill went to debate on 
second reading and the usual stages as ex¬ 
plained in the following pages. Tlie Mini.stcT 
of Fuel and Power and his ministerial col¬ 
leagues, especially the deputy leader of the 
House (deputy to the Prime Minister), and 
the back benchers of the party gave steady, 
sober, improving, and unanimous support to the 
bill. At all stages the Government was in com¬ 


mand of the House, because it was the ac¬ 
knowledged and traditional leader of its party. 

Typical Organization of Time 

It was estimated (in 1951) by the clerk of 
the House that the House spends its time 
loughly as follows: (1) on legislation, nearly 
50 percent, of which 47 percent is on public 
bills, 1.6 percent on private bills, and 1.1 per¬ 
cent on statutory instruments; (2) on control 
of finance (appropriations, etc.), 10.3 percent; 
and (3) on control and forinulation of policy, 
about 40 percent. There are, outside this, com¬ 
mittee proceedings “upstairs.** 

On the first four days of the week the Speak¬ 
er enters at 2:30 p.Xf. in procession, the chief 
badge messenger going before him, and the 
sergeant at arms bearing the mace. Prayers are 
rc‘ad by the chaplain. From 2:45 until roughly 
3:45 the time is spent on questions to ministers. 
The Speaker then calls on the chuk to read 
the orders of the day (roughly equivalent to 
an “agenda’*). From just after 3:45, then, the 
Hou.se is bu.sy with this agenda until the end 
of the sitting. The time formally .set for the end 
of birsiness is 10:00 p.m. At this time a private 
member may rai.se a debate, for half an hour. 

From a little after 3:45 to 10:00 p.m, the reg¬ 
ular agenda is d(‘bate. The debate may be on 
a bill, or on financial matters with the House 
.sitting in Committee (of the Wliole) on Supply 
or Wa\.s and Means, or on a motion by the 
Government. It is always possible—but it oc¬ 
curs only once or twice a year—that this ar¬ 
ranged l)usiness may be interrupted by 7:00 
p.m. if the Speaker has allowed that a matter 
of urgent and public importance has arisen 
which must be debated that day. There is an 
informal interval about 7:30 or 8:00 p.m. when 
the SpeakcT will go to dinner and other 
members follow. 

On Fridays there are no oral questions. 
But as soon as miscellaneous business is over, 
the time is spent on Ciovernment business or, 
for twenty assigned Fridays, on private mem¬ 
bers* bills and motions. 

The quorum of the House is 40; and a count 
will adjourn the House until the members have 
been whipped up. The House is spotty in 
attendance; during question time and on some 
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debates it is very full. Hence, it has been 
feasible to provide seats for only 346. 

Closure of Debate: No Filibustering 

A time must come when debate must cease 
and action be taken. This is, alas, a law of life 
itself. In the 188()’s the Commons was com¬ 
pelled to modernize its aneient rules which 
had been designed to prolong debate against a 
despotic monarchy. I’lie immense growth of 
governmental business, and obstructionist tac¬ 
tics by the Irish members intent on getting 
Ireland’s freedom, necessitated it. The results 
are these: 

Simple (Closure. After a debate has pro¬ 
ceeded for some time, any member may claim 
to move that the (question bo now put. The 
Speaker alone must appraise whether the Op¬ 
position has had sufficient say. If he accepts 
the motion, and if at least one hundred mem¬ 
bers vote in its favor, the question on the 
motion before tlie House wlien the closure was 
moved must be put at once, and this ends the 
debate. If it is negatived, the debate is re¬ 
sumed. This procedure makes the Government, 
if it is despotically minded, the master of de¬ 


bate, except so far as the Speaker can stem its 
will. 

Closure by Compartments. (Closure by 
“compartments” (i.e. segments of a bill), or 
the “guillotine,” has been developed in order 
to deal with long and obstinate opposition so as 
to allow the Opposition some choice on how 
much of the total time allotted to the bill by 
the Government (in its program) shall be 
used on specific parts. At a set time the Speaker 
or his dei)uty puts the question without further 
debate. The debates on these closure-regulating 
resolutions last for days. Since 1916, standing 
committees also use the “guillotine.” 

“Kangaroo” Closure. Its peculiar nickname 
comes from the fact that the Speaker has the 
power to jump over amendments, at his own 
discretion, when several have been submitted 
to the same clause. This most substantial power 
could be entrusted only to an impartial Speak¬ 
er. It saves much time. The principle on which 
the Si)caker or his deputies work is to select 
those amendments for debate and vote that 
raise the most important points of principles 
and concern the most important sections of 
opinion. 


LEGISLATION 


There are two kinds of statutes: public and 
private. Our main attention is given to public 
bills. 

Public bills are introduced cither by the 
Government (predominantly) or by private 
members, for general public policy. Between 75 
and 150 statutes are passed per year. If they 
are introduced by private members, they arc 
known as private members’ bills. 

Private bills (not to be confused with ])rivate 
members’ bills) are those promoted by local 
authorities or individuals or corporations for 
some .special privilege that is individual or 
local: for example, the right to control adver¬ 
tisements or to regulate barber-shop hygiene or 
to run a utility. Most are promoted by the 
local-goveminent authorities. 

Any M.P. can introduce a bill, except that 
only the Government may promote legislation 
which recommends expenditures or taxation. 


Private members’ bills for general public pol¬ 
icy are allowed ten Fridays per session for 
their initiative. With so little time and so much 
legislative inventiveness the asi^irant lawmakers 
must ballot for the small amount of time al¬ 
lowed private members. Therefore, members 
associate in groups to support a bill in the 
ballot for a Friday. Some fifty such bills per 
session are introduced. Unless the Government 
finds time in addition to Fridays for such a 
bill, it can never get passed. If the Government 
does, the bill will get expert draftsmanship from 
Treasury counsel. In an average year some 
eight or nine private members* bills are passed. 
In 1957-58, an exceptional session, 47 were 
introduced and 24 passed.'" 

*®Thc subject of private members’ bills is treated 
in P. A. Bromhead, Private Members* Bills in the 
British Parliament, London, 1956. 
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As the result of private members* efforts some 
quite important bills have been passed regard¬ 
ing divorce, the safety of ships, expenses of 
attending county councils, sale of methylated 
spirits to prevent conversion into alcohol, limi¬ 
tation of capital punishment, obscene publica¬ 
tions. Some of the private members* bills are 
actually prompted by the Government: the 
whip*s office or some administiative departin<‘nt 
gives the stimulus. Among the private mem¬ 
bers’ bills winning the ballot in November, 
1959, were supplements to laws on ventilation 
of offices and stores, noise abatement, and 
solicitatifHi of donations from the public. 

Public bills are chiefly introduced and man¬ 
aged through the Commons and the Lords by 
the Government. The stages are five-uot three 
as in the olden days when the routine of thri'c 
readings was invented. They an* first reading, 
second reading, committees stage*, n*port stage, 
and third reading. 

The First ReadinfH 

Usually, only the title of the bill is rt*ad to 
the House, and a day is named for the sc'cond 
reading. All interested groups now have the 
opportunity to make thems(‘l\es heard. An al¬ 
ternative proceduie, by motion to introduce, 
may be preferred; then follows a \cry short 
debate, under the “ten minutes rule”; and some¬ 
times a division may oeeiir—it is a way of awak¬ 
ening the public’s attention to the bill’s 
introduction. 

The Second Reading 

At this stage the legislative procedure of the 
Commons very sharply diverges from that of 
the United States and Europe. The Oanmons 
has stoutly prc.seivcd the principle that the 
full lIoii.se in open dehale is master of the 
general principles of the hill, and the second 
reading precedes the committee stage. In othi*r 
countries bills go first to committee. 1 his is an 
extremely important governmental fact. Hc*re is 
the fierce light of deliberation in an open as¬ 
sembly, concentrating all the attention of the 
press and the public on main principles. Pub¬ 
licity is the antiseptic of democracy. Responsi¬ 
bility in government requires simplicity in lo¬ 


cating the agents. Too many committee's frus¬ 
trate the people’s x'ision. 

The debate at the second reailing is very 
full, with the Covernin(*nt and the Opposition 
leaders taking the principal part. I'he House 
got\s at it hammer and tongs. The Goverw- 
mcMit will win, for it has the \oU‘s. But the 
points made by tla* Opposition and the Govern- 
mt'nt’s own back benclu’rs affect the changes 
the ('.overnmi*nt will be prepared to make in 
committi'e. It is rare for the Government to 
allow more than three tla>s for this stage. 

rhe only amendment allowi'd - that this bill 
be read a second time in six months- is de¬ 
signed to throw out the bill altogeth(‘r. If 
earric'd, tin* bill would be ileail-resurrectibh* 
only in a later s(*ssion. 

It must be appn'ciated that a govi*rnmenlal 
reverse would bi* tantamount to a vote of no 
confidenee, and the Government would have to 
resign. But, far short of d(‘f\‘at, it is iuflnencc'd 
by the* attitiuh* and demands of critics, wbether 
the Opi)osition or in its own ranks. 

The Committee Stage 

'rhe committee stage has existed for centu- 
ric's. For the (’ommons often wanted to discuss 
affairs without the presence of the Spt'aker, 
who was omi* a servant of the king and an 
office-s<‘eking spy. The House also needs to be 
able to dispense with the rule* that a member 
speak only once on a subject. But the? ree('nt 
(‘Volution of committc'cs derives from tin? in¬ 
crease of legislation in the iiinete(*nth and 
twt'utieth centuries. To conduct committee pro¬ 
ceedings on the fbor, the House, with the bulg¬ 
ing mandate* of a modern gin'crnment, would 
need more tinuj than (uxl has given man. 
The modern committee system was (‘stablish(‘d 
in 1882 to save the Gommons* time*. It was oik* 
an.swer (the other was closure) to the he.ivy 
congestion of bu.sint*ss in the Hou.S(*, aggravatc'd 
at that time by the ingenious obstructivr* tac¬ 
tics of the members fn^m Ireland who had 
made* up their minds that if I inland were not 
to be frct*d to govern herself, they would not 
let England be governed either. 

Committees are utterly subordinate to the 
whole House. They do not po.s.sess the power 
of life and death over bills such as that en- 
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joyed by the committees of the United States 
Congress or even of continental legislatures. 
Their work follows the second reading of an 
already jormulaied bill. 

The committee stage of a bill is one in which 
every clause must be put separately and ac¬ 
cepted, rejected, or amended, with debate or 
without. 

There are several types of committees. There 
are (1) committees of the whole; (2) standing 
committees; (3) select committees; (4) pri¬ 
vate-bill committees; and (5) joint committees. 
The private-bill committees are for the discus¬ 
sion of private and local legislation. We now 
pass them by. The joint committees of Com¬ 
mons and House of Lords are select committees 
formed of an equal number of members from 
each house to consider bills or other matters in 
which both houses are interested. We pass 
them by. Select committees of the Commons 
arc discussed later. 

Committee of the Whole. First in impor¬ 
tance, in the present context, arc the commit¬ 
tee of the whole and the standing committees. 
The committee of the whole is the whole 
Hou.se sitting with the chairman of committees 
as presiding officer instead of the Speaker, so 
that it may conduct debate in a slightly less 
formal manner than ordinarily: c.g., no sec¬ 
onders arc required. 

The House goes into committee of the whole 
whenever the appropriations are under di.scus- 
sion and whenever (infrequently) the House 
resolves that any ordinary bill shall go before 
committee of the whole rather than to a 
standing or select committee. Why should a 
bill go to the whole? Because the House may 
think it is so important, of a “constitutional” 
nature, that it prefers to deal with the bill 
directly rather than in a miniature of itself. 

The Standing Committees. Automatically, 
all bills (excepting money bills)** go to one of 
the standing committees, unless the House re¬ 
solves that a bill go either to the whole or to 

Bills imposing taxes; the consolidated-fund 
bills, in which more permanent charges are voted 
than the annually reconsidered ones; and pro¬ 
visional order bills, which are bills embodying a 
number of flowers conferrable on local authorities 
by the minister after parliamentary approval. 


a select committee. (Bills go to a select com¬ 
mittee when examination of expert evidence is 
necessary to carry the legislation on a stage 
further and with technical efficiency.) 

Most bills, by far, go to standing committees. 
These committees are not named, as in other 
legislatures, by subject matter-for example, 
armed services, education, etc.—but simply A, 
B, C, and D. If necessary anotlier may be 
added, but five is the maximum allowed by the 
standing orders: the fifth would be one on 
private members* bills. In addition, there is the 
Standing Committee on Scottish Bills, a con¬ 
cession to Scottish nationalism. 

The al])habet committees are composed of 
between twenty and fifty members of the 
House. Twenty of these are the nucleus. When 
a bill is referred to a commith'e, another 
twenty-some (not more than thirty) members, 
especially interested and especially c?xpert, are 
added, according to the substance of the bill. 
When the committees were set up in the 188()’s, 
they were over twice as large* as ihc'v are today. 
Parliament was very reluctant to make them 
small, as they are representative microcosms of 
the House. They are still larger than United 
States congressional committees. 

The standing committees (members and 
chairmen) are appointed by the C'ommittee on 
Selection. This is a ])anel set nj) each session 
by the Speaker from among the most experi¬ 
enced members. Opposition as well as Govern¬ 
ment. The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the deputy c’hairman are ex 
officio members of this committee. I'he whips 
are interested in the panel’s composition as 
they must help Government and Oi)])osition 
leaders to keep a control oxer committee pro¬ 
ceedings. Committees meet at 10:30 a.m. and 
rcce.ss between 1:00 and 3:30 i*.m. so that 
members may attend question time. 

The Scottish Committee is composed of all 
seventy-one members from Scotland, whatever 
their party, plus ten to fifteen members from 
other parts of Britain, and it considers all bills 
that refer exclusively to Scotland, Scotti.sh in¬ 
terests in other bills, and the Scottish esti¬ 
mates. 

The committees do not bring witnesses be¬ 
fore them and have no hearing. They are 
legislative, not investigative. Information is sup- 
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plied to them, when it is necessary, by the 
minister and his colleagnes, the Oppiisition 
members and their parl>', and extraparly 
sources. Pressnre-grou]) n'presentalivcs kec'j) 
very close watch on the coininitlee proceed¬ 
ings and indirectly make pleas to their mem¬ 
bers, for by now their clientele and the public 
have responded to the second reading. 

The chairman (sometimes a member of lhi‘ 
Opposition) is in charge of procedurt*. 'the 
minister and his parliamentary colleagues han¬ 
dle the progress of the bill, sometimes by 
closure. It is a laborious process: long hours, 
concentrated discussion. Discussions of some 
bills have* lash'd scNcral weeks, even V(‘rging 
on three months. Many members absent tliein- 
selv(‘s. Sometimes it is diificull to get a (luorum. 
M('mbers have eviMi beiai known to sta\ away 
in order to impede the progr(\ss of a bill. 

Th(‘ chairman has roughly the saim* author¬ 
ity over the commith'c' proceedings as the 
Speaker has t)ver the (anninons. tie sits with 
parliamentary couns<‘l (the professional dralts- 
men) and departmental experts. Members may 
speak as often as they wish, AmtMidinents c*aii 
be moved on each clause, and di\’isions can 
be forced oii each of these. 


In committee, the Go\ernmcnt is prepared 
to do business. It will accept amendmt'nts in 
order to produce a better bill: that is, tech¬ 
nically better, to wipe out a Haw% and better 
in that it satisfies the bigger number as being 
in the “general inhaest.’* A whip steers the 
(awernmiMit members. Sooiua* or later, at a time 
that has been planned by the (a)vernment anil 
is enforced by the “guillotine," the committee 
reports the bill, now substantially improved, 
back to the House. 

The Report Stafie and the Third Readm$^ 

At the ri'port stage the House has the op¬ 
portunity of reviewing what the loinmittee has 
done with its authority and of amending the 
bill it has produced. It is tempted to traverse 
all the changes madi* by the committee, but the 
(h)vernmi'nt keeps the debate short, for the 
minister is, of course, in charge; and tin* 
Speaker assists with his “kangaroo" pow'er. 

The third reading, finally, is like the second: 
a political dc‘bate on the whole? bill. No amend¬ 
ments are in ordi*r, e.xccpt for purposes of 
better drafting, if carried-and of course it is 
carried the bill is ready for the House of Lords. 


DRAFTING I.FGIST.ATION 


Great technical expertness is recpiired in 
drafting statutes. ( I) The mind of Parliament 
needs to be stated as unmistakably as huinanly 
possible, to avert appeals to the law' courts for 
discovery of its intention. (2) Statutes are the 
authority for action by all government officials 
responsible for euforceinent. blurring, incon¬ 
sistency, vagueness, will either se(‘m to give 
them undue pow'cr over people or subjec t them 
to judicial penalty. “Plain and simple" lan¬ 
guage must be replaec-d by the sophisticated 
and complex, the technically exact w’ay of 
defining situations, in terms, if possible, alivady 
defined by the courts.'" Otherwise, lawsuits 
w ill blossom! 

In 1869 the Office of Parliamentary (a)un.sei 
to the Treasury was established to be the 

'-Cf. Edward Levi. Introduction to Lei^al 
Reasoning, Chicago, 19.*)I, for what happens to a 
law when the judges interpret it. 


Ic'gi.slalivc* drafting office; its staff are .some¬ 
times referricl to as government draftsmem. 
They are carcc'r officials, lawyers of some' year.s* 
standing, especially .skilled in drafting. 1'here 
arc* .sevc’ii coun.selor.s and eight assistants. 

Thc'.sc* draftsmen assist the department rc*- 
sponsible for the bill and the Cabinet when the 
bill has reached the form right for its consider¬ 
ation. A draft may be rcwvorked tc*n or tw'c*l\e 
times by them and the responsible* depart- 
mc*nt. They cooiH*rate with the* Lord Chancellor, 
the law officers of the governmc*nt, and any 
othc?r dcpaitments, t*spc*cially the Trc*asury, 
that have an interest in any part of the bill. 
They advise the Legi.slative Committee* of the 
Cabinet, and later most cart'fnlly watch amend¬ 
ments in the IIou.se and its committees to W'arn 
ministers oi the interpretation and effc?ct thc*re- 
of. They regard theniseKcs as si.'ivants of 
Parliament. In the? United Statc?.s, Ckmgrcss 
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adapted the British system in 1913 and needed 
to improve the adaptation in 1946 by the Legis¬ 
lative Reform Act, to cure it of certain faults.' ■* 

The Content of Legislation and the 
Pressure Groups 

M.P. s have much valuable personal knowl¬ 
edge of the snbstaiue of the laws they formu¬ 
late and pass. Yet it pal(*s, usually, beside that 
possessed by (1) the eareer offieials and (2) 
pressure groups and fact-finding bodit\s which 
use aeadeinie and private experts. 

Ill Britain civil servants are experts by life¬ 
long cultivation of a spc'cial governmental seg¬ 
ment of the natural and social sciences. They 
assist in composing the laws. 

The interest grou])s, sometimes known as lob¬ 
bies or pressure groups, have a very consider¬ 
able share in providing the ingredients of the 
laws. This raises jiroblems, philosophical and 
organizational, as in other democracies. 

Parliament is based on Icrrilorial representa¬ 
tion—representation by localities. It is not (piite 
proportional. Not all interi'sts are represt^nted 
by their numerical magnitude in the Commons 
—as shown by the table of occupations of M.P.’s 
(Chapter 5). Hie M.P.’s are rather ama¬ 
teurs, more properly conc erned with values than 
detailed facts. Some do have spc'cial knowl¬ 
edge; .some, indeed, are financially supjjorted in 
the Hou.se by interesis. But there arc gaps, 
lienee, for decades, territorial representation 
has been criticized, and substitutes or supjile- 
ments to it have been proposed. Hie main rt'm- 
edi(.\s are “corporative’* reprc?sentation and 
“guild” representation (called “guild .sociali.sni” 
or “vocational representation”).'^ All the reme¬ 
dies are varieties of the main idea: to repre.sent 
the interest groups dirrclhj and not via their 
scattered votes in the territorial constituencies. 

In Britain, Parliament contains M.P.'s who 
are special friends of certain interests, pres¬ 
sure groups, and official fact-finding bodies. 
Some M.P.'s are unpaid officers of various in¬ 
terest groups: for example, the National Faiin- 

' •' Cf. G. P. Galloway, Legislative Procedure in 
Congress, New York, 195.3. 

* ‘ Cf. Hpnnan Finer, Mussolini s Italy, New York, 
1935. 


er’s Union or the British Medical Association or 
the? various trade unions. They are fully im¬ 
bued with the values and needs of their groups. 
Others are actually paid a salary to take care of 
group interests in Parliament; election cx- 
pcMi.ses of .some mt’rnbers are subsidized in 
whole or part by their clienti'k' and could be 
withdrawn later if .satisfaction is not given. 
Still others are a.ssist('d in their election ex- 
pen.ses only by groups who.se x iews on certain 
matters coinc-idt' with theirs, as, for random 
example, the National Lhiion of Teachers or 
the National As.soeiation of Local Coveriiment 
Offieials. 

The facts are knowm; the facts are not de¬ 
plored in thein.selves: there are strong protec¬ 
tions of (he public interest. It is only on very 
rare occasions, after all, that issues in which the 
private interests are specifically iin olved arise in 
Parliament. 

It is a breach of parliamentary privilege if 
members are .subjected to bribery, threats of 
violence, abu.se, lo.ss of occupation or emolu- 
ment.s, or wi(hdraw\al of various .social i)riv- 
ileges (like member.ship of a club), in at¬ 
tempts to influence them on matters before 
the House. This takes care of lobbyists: the 
House W'oiild secure their piini.shTrient. Further¬ 
more, it is a rule of the House that w'hen a 
member has a private inter(\st, he will admit 
it in the House and, in .some cases, refrain from 
voting. Disobedience of this rule might result 
in expulsion from membership. It is not an “in¬ 
terest” if shared by the population generally or 
a gent*ral group—say, farmers—but only if it is 
direct and personal and not so shared. It is 
left to other members of the Hou.se to chal¬ 
lenge an interested member who .speaks and 
votes without disclosure; then the SjDeaker 
takes action. Suc*h an issue was rai.sed, but not 
finally prc.s.sed, in 1953 w'hen certain members 
who had interests in advertising firnis were 
advocating the introduction of sponsored tel¬ 
evision in Britain. 

The associations, organizations, and so forth 
act directly on Parliament at critical times and 
on the administrative departments continuou.sly. 
When a bill of interest to any .special group 
is going through Parliament, its paid representa¬ 
tives outside Parliament—its secretary and its 
executive eouucilors or a member of its “law 
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and parliamentary” committee—keep contact 
with the leading M.P.’s and, more particularly, 
with the ‘'special” members of the relevant 
standing committee. They will usually claim it 
to he in the “national interest” and badger 
M.P. s in all the usual w ays except bribery. 

Some of the pressure that might be applied 
to Parliament itself is considerably relieved by 
the accepted practice by ministers and their 
permanent civil service of consulting the inter¬ 
est groups at considerable length when a bill 
is being drafted. Ministers and civil servants 
are fully eonsc.-ioiis that they do not know 
enough about the inwardness of the subject 
and the conditions of securing a ready obedi¬ 
ence to tlie law once it is made, and they 
welcome access to the rich knowledge of the 
groups.^ ” 

What has been said of consultation about 
statutes holds good also of the rules and orders 
made by the departments to carry them into 
effect. 

Private and Public Interests. Ought the 
Government and members of Parliament wel¬ 
come or permit such a relationship? The an¬ 
swer is Yes, of course. These organi/ations 
represent the nation's wealth, interests, and 
culture. There is the right to petition Parlia¬ 
ment, of which very much less use is now 
made than in the ])ast. But it is still an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the projier accessibility of 
decision makers to the interests of the nation. 
It cannot be expected that all the multifarious 
and subtle diversity of national value-aiid- 
interest groups can be fully represented by 
630 members elected every fi\’e yt'ars in singlc- 
iTH'mber constituencies. 

The next question is, then, can any one of 
these (Uganizations do serious damage to the 
rest of the nation by undue influence? On the 
whole, the answer is No.'" First, then* is no 
single ov(M\vh(‘lming pressure grouj) without 
rivals or opposition; the departments and Par¬ 
liament hear them all. Second, each of tlu\se 


groups is weak relative to the political parties. 
The political parties are quite firm associations 
based on principle, with a quite clear dignity 
and responsibility for what they do and tlie 
need to answer for any mistake dircx'tly to 
ParlianK'iit and the electorate*. The ubiquitous 
London press, ahvays alert for the smell of 
scandal or “stunt” or “ramp” or “\'es(ed in¬ 
terests,” projects a light on lobby activities that 
is not only illuminating but .searing. No special 
interest could get away with anything .serioii.sly 
disreputable. Hence, IIk'ic is no legislative 
regulation of the pri^ssiire groups or lobbies. 

Moreover, British pre.ssure groups align 
them.sehes with either party;” each party in 
turn gels influence. The committee system is 
subordinate to, not on top of, the House. The 
civil servants are pennanent and have national 
and self-respect. Therefore, the gioups are 
substantially domesticated; their values are 
u.sed in the making of law; but their selfi.sh 
interests are moderated or canceled. A great 
reliance then is placc'd on the ethics of mem¬ 
bers and civil .sc'ivants. All tiu* militant interests 
do not bevome altruistic*, but their <*goism is 
restrainc'd l)y their patriotic and soc‘iaIly struc¬ 
tured, “built-in” sense of dcx*ency and feasi¬ 
bility. 

Some membcMS, but \'eiy few and very randy, 
forget themscKes. When this happens the 
Hoii.so and their own party above all are swift 
and IcTrible in judgmi*nt. For anything serious, 
they are expcdlc'd, or they wotild be if they 
themselves did not admit their disgrace and 
rc’sign, never to be trusted again. After one 
such ease in 1947, tlie House resolved: 

That this House agrees with the Report of the 
Coiiiiiiittc'e on Privileges, ami in partienlar de- 
c'lares that it is ineonsislent with the dignity of 
the House, with the duty of a Member to his 
cron.stituents, and with the maint«*nanee ol the 
privilege of freedom of speech, for any Member 
of this House to enter into any eontraeliial agree¬ 
ment with an outside body, eonlrolling or limiting 
the Member’s complete independence and fiee- 
dom of action in Parliauu'iit or stipulating that 
he shall act in any way as the representative of 


^''Cf. Report, Committee on Intermediaries^ For example, regarding transport legislation, 

Cmd. 79044. March. 1950, pp. 44-45, par. 121. there will be, on the Conservative side, the Na- 

'”This is a judgment strongly supported by tional Union of Manufacturers, the chambers of 

Profc.ssor Samuel Beer in his “Representation of In- commerce, the British Road Federation, the Road 

terests in British riovermnent.’’ American Political Haulage Association; for tiabour, the various trans- 
Science Review, 1957, pp. 615-50. port and railway labor unions. 
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such outside body in regard to any matters to 
be transacted in Parliament; the duty of a Mem¬ 
ber b<‘ing to his constituents and to the country 
as a whole, rather than to any particular section 
thereof. 

Attempts to influence M.P.’s arc reported to the 
Select (Committee on Privilege, composed of the 
senior and most honored members. Even the 
petty offer e(iuivaleiit of $250 for “expenses” to 
an M.P. has been most severely condemned. 

Investi^atinfi Facta 

When the House needs information as an 
ingredient of a law, it may set up a select 
committee to make the inquiry. Such a com¬ 
mittee is ralher like a special committee of the 
United States Congress. The members are ex¬ 
clusively M.P.’s, usually fifteen in number. 
Ministers, officials, or the public may be called 
as witnesses. The committee has power to sub¬ 
poena persons and papers, and it may be given 
the power to irupiire under oath; a witness 
cannot refuse to answer. The Cabinet .supplies 
information to the committee on roughly the 
same terms as to the Commons itself. The 
proceedings of the committee cannot be made 
public by any single member thereof or by the 
chairman. Sessions are open to the jiublic, un¬ 
less it is specifically excluded. The committees 
are not oppressive to officials and private citi¬ 
zens who must appear. They are not malicious 
or self-seeking; they preserve the rule that 
m<Mi are innocent until proven guilty. They 
recommend practical remedies to the House 
and to the Cabinet. 

Royal C^ommi.ssions. Since the early part of 
the nineteenth century hardly a soci.al, eco¬ 
nomic, or political statute of any importance 
has lH?en drafted and introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment otherwise than as the result of recom¬ 
mendations of a royal commission of inquiry or 
an analogous body. This is the form of inquiry 
used in Great Britain whenever needed, to 
investigate facts and explore policy in political 
problems of first-class importance. Royal com¬ 
missions are the social microscope. A royal 
commission is, in legal form, a command by 

House of Commons Debates^ July 15, 1947. 


the C]rown, on the initiative and responsibility 
of the Government, tiaming certain persons to 
examine a subject. The question to be answered 
is stated in what are called “the terms of ref¬ 
erence.” 

Royal commissions of inquiiy are manned by 
people who are not (save very exceptionally) 
members of Parliament. Royal commissions last 
as long as necessary to investigate and re¬ 
port—.some for months, others for years. The 
chairman is named by the Government. He is 
assi.sted by a secretary sent him by the civil 
.service from its most promising young men. The 
commissioners are not paid. 

Facts, opinions, and recommendations of pol¬ 
icy arc elicited in public hearings. Before the 
commissioners appear those whom they find 
iLseful: government officials, academic experts, 
private experts, spokesmen of the interests. 
The commissions are not provided with legal 
counsel or a publicly paid investigator who 
could cross-examine witnes.ses as though he 
were a prosecuting or defending attorney. The 
process of questioning and hearing is ex¬ 
tremely quiet, sober, decorous—and truth¬ 
finding. 

Witnesses who appear before the royal com¬ 
missions are volunteers. A royal commission 
may obtain power to compel witnesses to come? 
forward and give evidence on oath, but this is 
extremely rare. Where questions of polirij are 
imestigated, ministers rather than civil servants 
are questioned, for the latter find it awkward 
to di.scuss questions of policy. The civil ser\’ants 
are often the finest experts on their subject, 
but they try to confine themselves to factual 
analysis. 

A royal commission produces two things: 
(a) its report and (h) its minutes of evidence 
—the verbatim transcript of the hearings and 
the memoranda. This author regards the min¬ 
utes as the more valuable contribution, bi*- 
cause it offers any reader abundant material 
for his own judgment. 

The report, unanimous or majority and 
minority, presents a reasoned and sober state¬ 
ment of the truths, i.ssues, problems, and per¬ 
plexities and evaluates them. Above all, it 
makes recommendations regarding practical 
policy. 
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The royal commission of inquiry can be com¬ 
pared most closely, in American national prac¬ 
tice, with presidential committees, like the 
Gaither Committee on National wSc'curity. 

TribunAI.S or Inquiry. There may be harmful 
situations in the conduct of government where 
considerable doubt prevails about the guilt of 
persons suspected. A legal chargi? cannot be 
exactly formulated or pressed where tluj proof 
of criminal intent is rccpiircd “beyond a reason¬ 
able doubt.” There may still be suspicion of 
injurious ethics short of crime and criminal 
intent as clearly stated in the laws. Some of 
these situations, if judged by a committee of 
Parliament, miglit arouse party i)assion and 
cause injustice to the public or the suspected 
persons. 

The tribunal of inquiry ((Miactcd in 1921) is 
a procedure that fits such situations. It .seeks 
to remove a misdemeanor from the parliamen¬ 
tary arena because the proof should be of a 
judicial nature, but not to take the case to a 
law court bccau.se the problem is, in part, 
l>olitical. Hence, in such a tribunal, a ‘'political” 
charge is sifted by tlu^ sober procedure of a 
court of law. 

When both houses of ParliamcMit resoK’c that 
it is expedient that a tribunal be c\stablislKHl 
for in<{uiring into a definite matter of urgent 
public importanc’c, such a tribunal is appointc'd 
by the Government. It has the [)ower.s, rights, 
and privilege's of the High Court concerning 
the enforcement of the attendance of witnessc's, 
the taking of evidence on oath, and comimlsion 
of the production of documents. Its scope is 
stated in the resolution. Its proceedings are 
public, except when the tribunal considers that 
privacy is in the public interest. The tribunal 
allows representation of witnes.ses and other 
interested persons by counsel or .solicitor. Those 
who refuse to attend or testify or produce 
documents are citable to the High Court. 

Tribunals vary Irom case to ca.se in number 
and composition. Prevailingly, judges and 
famous counsel have sat. There have been 
about a dozen such iiupiiries. 

For example, in 1928 it was disclosed that 
Scotland Yard officers had given rough treat¬ 
ment to an arrested girl. The whole organiza¬ 
tion and procedure of i)olice activities in rela¬ 


tion to individual liberty x\as examined, later 
resulting in important reforms. 

An allegation that disclosures of budget pro¬ 
posals had been madt? in the ('abiiiet was the 
.subject of the' Budget I.^i.siIosuri* bupiiry of 
1936. If such allegations wen* not grave, they 
would b(? ignored, tf they nnimc more specifie, 
the hiw officers and the law courts would be 
called in. This tribunal pressed its iiuiuiries far 
and wide, even into the means for the ])res- 
ervation of (Cabinet secrets. Tt called witne.s.ses 
from the press and the stock cwchangc*. The 
minister accused aud the recipient of his 
tip-offs wen* found guilty; both forthwith rc- 
signc'd from the C>ommons. 

A cel('brat(*d case in 1948 conceriK'd rumors 
that a junior minister had taken rewards from 
private ])t'rsons to allow tlu'm uniKsual amounts 
of ration(*d pai)c‘r supplies and to stop a prose¬ 
cution against them. The is.siie was political 
dynamite. The tribunal took over a million 
words of tc'stimony and c'xamination. Its re¬ 
port is a fair, di.scriininating, anil cl(*an-cut 
achievi'incMit.' Two ministers resigned. 4’he 
Labour party was .satisfied that its honor had 
been cl(*ared and the unworthy men in its 
own ranks purged. (Oik editor recc'ivc'd a 
sentence* for eonU'mpt of court arising out of 
sensational comments.) 

Early in 1958, .some Labour members charged 
that the* GoN’ernmenPs iuti*ntion to raise the 
bank rate hatl been disclost'il prematurc'ly to 
members of the* public, enabling thc'in to profit 
by financial transactions. Once again, a r(*mark- 
ably .searching iiKjuiry was undertakc'ii; the 
Government was completely exonerated.-" 

Conc:lusi()Ns on FAf:T Findinc; for Law. 
First, the House is amply supplied with facts, 
e.specially since^ the parties also have research 
departments that make facts available in con¬ 
venient forms together with party appraisal. 
There is much common ground, then, bet wee’ii 

Report of Tribunal of Inquiry an Payments to 
Ministeretc., Cim\. 7616, 1949. 

•j« report and the ininiites of evidence would 
make an extremely interesting and instructive case 
study for a political .science cla.s.s. Report, Tribunal 
to Inquire into Allegations of Improper Di.sclusure 
of Information Relating to Raising of Bank Rate, 
Gmd. 350, January, 1958, H.M.S.O. 
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the parties, on the one hand, and Parliament 
and the civil service experts. Yet there is value 
in the sngg(\stion that ev(?n more information 
should be obtained on speeifie bills by the 
method of select committees. 

Second, the bodies of inquiry, whether 
.special or parliamentary, are sensitiv('ly regard¬ 
ful that their i^ower is entrusted to them for 
the public good and not for their personal 
lusts. Publication before report to the Hoii.se 
would be a breaeh of privilege of the House 
and punishable.-^ Moreover, it might well open 
the informer to an action for libel. 

Thus the gross investigatory cruelties of a 
Senator Joseph McC.’arthy are not po.ssible 
under the British system of government. This 
is indeed ironic. For the American Congre.ss is 
subordinate to a written and limiting constitu¬ 
tion, while the British Parliament is a law unto 
itself.-- 


However, a serious question does arise, even 
allowing for the possibilities of abuse of in¬ 
vestigatory functions, whether the Commons 
has the routine machinery necessary to get its 
grip on all the information it needs for the 
due control of the everyday conduct of govern¬ 
ment, specifically over governmental policy, 
military or otherwi.se. Perhaps the inquiry 
teehnitiues of the Commons lack enough cut¬ 
ting edge in an era when governmc'nt inter¬ 
venes .so deeply and widely into the life of all 
citi/ens. The i.ssue is taken iij) again later, 
when we deal with the C^ommons’ control over 
the Cabinet. We may say at once that although 
the .separation of powers as organized in Amer¬ 
ica has many governmental disadvantages, one 
of its advantages, up to a point, is that it 
stimulates the Omgress to expo.se the adminis¬ 
tration with great penetration and unrelenting 
tenacity. 


PROCEDURE FOR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 


A budget is a financial plan in which ex¬ 
penditures and revenues are provided and 
balanced against each other. In a sense, it is a 
financial con.summation of policies eslabli.shed 
in the statutes and administrative policy. It 
must be enacted by legislation. 

In Britain the Government prepares and sub¬ 
mits the budget to Parliament. Parliament de¬ 
bates and votes it. Thus the preparation of the 
budget is an executive? responsibility. It in¬ 
volves a careful procedure of eonsultatioii be¬ 
tween the “.spending” departments and the 
Treasury. 'Fhe political chief of ihr Treasury is 
the ("hancellor of the Exchequer, the equiva¬ 
lent of the Minister of Finance in European 
nations and of the Secretary of the Treasury 
plus the Director of the Biir(\ui of the Budget 
in the United States. This executive aspect of 
the budget is considered later. 

Her(? we turn to the legislative aspect. Once 
the Cabinet has decided the contents of the 
budget, the Commons can do little but accept 
it as it stands. 

Resolution of the House, April 21, 1837. 

--In the Watkins case, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court at last set some limits to congres- 
.sional investigating behavior. 


The procedure evolved by the Commons 
amounts to this. No member of Parliament 
('xcept the Government may originate a new 
tax or inerea.se an existing one. The IIou.se will 
grant moneys only if the re(pie.st is dealt with 
in committee of the whole. Debates on the 
annual financial provision take place according 
to a timetable established by the standing 
orders. A]q)ropriations are voted for .specific 
objects and times. 

The Estimates 

Estimates, or appropriations, never go before 
a standing committee (the one exception was 
in 1919). Appropriations go to the Committee 
on Supply, while proposals for taxation go to 
the committee of the whole Hou.se. This is in 
strongest contrast to all non-British legi.slatures, 
which make use of small committees to ex¬ 
amine the budget. 

(iiuE VANCES Before Supply. The Govern- 
menPs request for money is the signal for the 
first of the parliamentary challenges to the 
Government. Following the ancient practice 
that the remedy of grievances comes before 
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the grant of money, the House n\soIves itself 
into Committee of the* Whole on Supply, with 
the motion that the “Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 

Amendments to this motion are moved by 
M.P.’s who have won the right in a ballot 
taken each session. They are not necessarily 
members of the (Government or of tlie Opposi¬ 
tion leadership. The amendments are only de¬ 
signed to question some matter of policy or 
administration connected with the sei*vice in 
question, for example, the problem of dcf<*nse, 
the methods of organization of the armed 
forces, their composition, c*qnipment, morale, 
and so on. Since it is not possibh* to propose 
increased appropriations, the amendment must 
be in the form t)f moving for a rcclucfiou of 
appropriations, even when the intention is to 
debate the desirability of their increase! 

The amendments are disposed of while the 
Speaker is out of the chair. Then come the 
main committee debates on the estimates them¬ 
selves. A rather similar process goes on to get 
them discussed—by moves for a reduction of 
the appropriations asked for. Again, the debate* 
is not one of economy in detail, but some 
matter of general policy and adminisiratioii. 
The next stage is report—formal because the 
House as a committee of the whole has just 
changed back to itself, now with the Speaker 
back in the chair. 

Sc?ven days are normally allowed for these 
various debates which are over by March 31, 
th(* end of the British government’s financial 
year. 

The Budget 

The budget is introduced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer some time in April. The 
House then becomes the Committee of the 
Whole on Ways and Means. 

The budget is a most important item in the 
life of the nation. Debaters will compare it 
with other days and other eras, yesterday's 
wealth, today's national economic situation, and 
tomorrow's prospects. Various taxes may be 
amended, such as those on tobacco, tea, and so 
on. But the income tax and surtax, which 
bring in nearly 50 percent of the annual total 
revenue, are the grea^ maneuvering grounds. 


Here is a weighty electoral fac tor for Covern- 
ment and Opposition, especially in tdection 
years!"** Immediate resolutions are passed (with 
the force of law) where lu'cessary, to prevent 
ewasion of new excise taxes reauthorized later 
when the annual finance act is finally passc'd. 

There then follow sc\’i*ral da>’s of general 
debate on the budget—not with specific amc‘ud- 
nienls—a kind of S(‘cond-reading type of dc'batc*. 
The budget ivsolutions then go to the report 
stage, whc*n amendments an* ifi order. On the 
(*ncling of this stage, the finance bill, embodying 
thc\se and various i^articulars regarding tax 
laws, is brought in and goes to its sc'cond 
reading. Long days until the end of the session 
are then spent debating the amendmcMits, and 
dt‘bates may last vc*vy late of nights, because* 
financial business is exempted from the (Com¬ 
mons* rule ending its business day. 

Mt*anwhile, on otlu*!* days, the House in 
CGommittee of the Wholc^ on Supply debates 
tlie regular annual t*stimates. The total c*xpc*n- 
cliture is about £4 billion; there are nc'arly 
forty dc'partrnents. The scope and detail of the 
estimate's are tremendous. Standing orders per¬ 
mit onK* tw(‘nty-six days for the discussion of 
the estimate's. Those still unch'batcd on the 
last of th('se so-called “allotted” days are voted 
for as thc'v stand at 9:30 p.xf. on the twenty- 
sixth day. 

FAinxEss TO THE Oppo.siTioN. What deserves 
applause is tin* fact that since* only a fi*w 
c*.stimal(*s can lx* chosi*n for debate, thc^ choice 
is left to the Opposition: this, by agrec'ment 
since 1902. Four of the days are assigni'd to 
debates on subjects raised by private members 
by balloting. This assures that the time shall 
be used for criticism of the (Govc*rnment by 
those who have tlie best reason for criticizing 
the most sensitixe political features of its ac- 
tiviticjs. 

The appropriation act sums up these debates 
and votings. It states the amounts and obj(*cts 
of expenditures. It authorizes 'rreasury loans 

In 1955 the Consrrvativc fJovrrnment made 
welcoim* tax rccluctiorjs in April and dissolved for 
elections for May 27. Everybody got something- 
the Government got an increased majority. As pre¬ 
dicted by the (Opposition, the Government, in a 
second budget, was forced to lake hack in autumn 
much of what it had given in spring! 
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for its purposes. Jt allows the service depart¬ 
ments to make some switches from money 
voted for one jjnrpose to anotiier (callc'd, tech¬ 
nically, virement^ French for veering), while 
oth(;r civil departments are allowed a narrower 
riglit of virement within each appropriation 
only. 

I'lic members virtually put their trust in 
th(‘ir one big (luasi-cornmittce, the Cabinet, to 
do the examination for them, with the coop¬ 
eration of the Treasury. And twenty-six days 
for all the estimates makes it inevitable that 
the House cannot possibly be an intensive ex¬ 
aminer of the relationship between j^olicy and 
administration and the appropriateness of the 
amount provided therefor. It cannot raise the 
amount; the orders will not let it. It cannot 
lower the amount; th(^ Government will not let 
it. It cannot specifically question the amounts; 
its ignorance of internal detail will not let it. 
h^or policy it must rely on the Governmc'iit; for 
detail it must trust in the Treasury. Therefore, 
th(? estimates are rather general debates on 
governmental policy regarding the subjt'ct mat- 
tea*. I'he Commons trusts the Treasury officials. 
To try to get a closer grip on finance, it would 
need the v(a*y elaborate eommittee-rfon-experts 
apparatus of the United States Congress. It has 
never seriously asked for it. Evi?n where it 
exists, how useful is it? 

Select Committee on Estimates 

Yet British parliamentarians are extremely 
restive under the thnaiteiual escape of expendi¬ 
ture from di'tailed control. Henc(% the (Commons 
set up (in 1920) a continuing Select (Commit¬ 
tee on Estimates, twenty-eight of its own mem¬ 
bers, to examine any of the estimates ])resented 
to the House and “report economics consistent 
with th(j policy implied in those estimates.” 
'rh(^ form of the words eU'arly rl^ser^'es to the 
(Government mastery over the poUetj. The com¬ 
mittee is, in fact, to exercise a microscopic, not 
a macroscopic, view, to see if it can get “better 
value for money.” It is assisted by tw’o Treasury 
officials, and it works through five subcommit¬ 
tees. 

It is impossible* to examine more than one 
or two sets of estimates (or parts of a depart¬ 
ment) per year. It cannot be done in time to 


affect this years debates. But the reports do 
make? the departments and Treasury more 
money-value eonseious, and offer to the House 
of Commons ideas for future policy. 

The Comptroller and Auditor General 

Wc merely add a note on the position of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General. The of¬ 
fice was set up by statute in 1866. He controls 
(h(? payment of money from the consolidated 
fund, and he audits governmental accounts. As 
for the fund, the Comptroller checks the re¬ 
quest for money against the statutory authoriza¬ 
tions, and then the Paymaster General lets the 
money flow out. The Comptroller audits the 
accounts annually, certifies the accounts, and 
reports his findings to Parliament. He checks 
the legality of the expenditures. By conven¬ 
tional interpretation of his duties, supported by 
parliamentary welcome, he reports on the “wis¬ 
dom and economy” of the expenditures, on 
loss or waste. He is regarded as an officer of 
the House of Commons, though api)ointed (via 
the Crown) by the Government, whose officials 
and ministers the Comptroller may restrain or 
criticize. He can be removed only on a joint 
address by both houses of Parliament. 

His reports are, as w ill be inferred, retrospec¬ 
tive. Th(*y may call for a repayment by officials 
for misspending. They may even call for an act 
of indeinnity by Parliament to void such sur¬ 
charges in case of bona fide error. They cer¬ 
tainly teach the Treasury a lesson that it passes 
on to other departments in the form of 'rreasury 
minut(*s—administrative regulations to be ob¬ 
served in the future. 

The Puhlic Accounts Committee. How'- 
ever, the Comptroller in the “findings” stage of 
his office does not wx)rk alone. The House of 
Commons has a ])ermanent select committee, 
called the Committee on Public Accounts, set 
up every session since 1861. The committee 
consists of fiftet*n memb('rs and its chairman is 
a member of the Opposition. The (Comptroller is 
its official adviser. It examines his report and 
calls official evidence to help it. It finally re¬ 
ports to Parliament, (^n the basis of its reports 
punitive or rc'medial mc*asures are taken, and 
officials w'ould not dare ignore it. Its strength 
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comes largt'ly from the fact that it has expert 
knowledge provided by the Comptroller. Even 
the d<‘nieanor of the ei\il servants appearing 
before it to explain iIkm'i* observations may 
affect thi’ir reputations. 

In 1946 proposals were circulated for the 
amalgamation of the Estimates ("omrnittee and 
the Public Accounts Committee, with an en¬ 
largement of the body and expert staffing, 
subcoinrnitlces, and the rest. The proposal was 
rejected by a Commons ('ominitteo on Pro¬ 
cedure in that year.-' Herbert Morrison, then 
deputy leader ol the House under Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee, objected on the grounds that sucli 
a committee might tend to interfere with the 
everyday working of the departments and 


would make the civil servants nervous. He 
objected to lh(‘ potential interference with the 
Covernment’s responsibility for current adminis¬ 
tration. 

1 say it is the (»()verninent that is responsible. 
It is responsible to l*arliaiiu*nt, but if Parliament 
is going to set np anotlier diipliealing set of 
administrative I'xperts to lake an interest in cur¬ 
rent administration, tht'ie is going to be a 
clash between Parliament and Covernment which 
T think would be* bad. . . . Parliament’s business 
is to cheek the Covernment, thn»w it out if it 
wants to, go for it, attack it, criticize it by all 
means, but Parliament is not a body organized 
for current administration- not in this country. 
They have had a go of it in Prance*, and the 
Uniteel States, and 1 do not think too much of it. 


THE COMMONS’ CONTROL OF EXECUTIVE POLICY 


There are experts who insist that the position 
of the Commons as “the grand inquest of the 
nation” on the* day-by-day activities of the 
(executive is more important than the legislative 
function. It is an idle comparison: both are 
vital to the good of the nation. From its be¬ 
ginning, nearly seven hundred years ago, the 
(Commons, and along with it the powerful 
barons, demandc'd control over policy and even 
over the aiq^ointincnt and dismissal of the 
Oown’s councilors and household officers. 

Such control is even more urgent today, for 
the functions of government are tremendou.sly 
extcnsivi? and reach deep into all aspects of 
individual lives. 'Phe governmental departments 
arc virtually forty great monoijolislic businesses; 
they need a strong force outside them to shake 
them up. The practice of policy d<'bates and 
questions and devices for this inirpose are 
considered in the chapter on the Cabinet, the 
responsible executive. 

Statutory Imtruments 

We have seen that to govern Britain, Parlia¬ 
ment passes somi; 90 to 150 laws a year. It is 
a large number—yet it is not enough. 

' * Third Repoit, Comviittee on Procedure^ 1946, 
No. 189-91. 


The laws do show great prolixity and com¬ 
plexity; for the draftsnu'u try to provide for all 
contingencies. But Parliam(*nt has not the time 
or the special knowledge to pass these laws in 
the detail that is technically necesstiry. 

Inevitably, therefore. Parliament through its 
statutes must delegate power to ministers 
and their administralive assistants—the discre¬ 
tion to make orders. These us(*d to be called 
statutory rules and orders, but arc now calk'd 
statutory instruments, and they apjdy in dc'tail 
the statute's clauses to the spc^cific situations 
llujy are intended to regulate. This ord(*r- 
inaking pow(*r has been called ‘Vpiasi-lcgisla- 
tive.” The product is often refi.rred to as ‘‘sub¬ 
ordinate legislation” or ‘‘delegated legislation.” 
It is a large x^ower in quantity: in 1890, 168 
.such instruments were issued; in 1913, 444; in 
1937, 1,500; and never less until, in 1945, it 
rose to 1,706; it then fell to 1,166 in 1951 and 
to 706 in 1954, and rose to 2,280 in 1957-58. 

Now .some of these ordc'is are nothing but 
forms and plans of safety devices, or lists of 
drugs, or sx^ecifications for certain plant or 
X^rocesses, or rules of the questionnaire tyx)e to 
secure statistical information for tbc Govern¬ 
ment. But even the.se can be important in 
princii)le and in the duties they impo.se on, say, 
a factory owner or a merchant or a builder. 

The British Parliament's wa> is to delegate 
at its discretion and the law courts cannot say 
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Nay!”'"’ For the constitution does not forbid a 
delegated agency, as the United States Con¬ 
stitution forbids Congress, to delegate any 
further. 

There arc two safeguards for the individual or 
the corporation over the officials whose statu¬ 
tory instillments may diminish their liberties of 
person and property. (1) There is an action 
in the law courts. It is not on constii tit tonal 
grounds but on the plea that the instrumcMits 
arc, in fact, not authorized by the language of 
the .y/r/////e—that is, they are ultra vires. This is 
a most important safc'giiard. The fact that there 
are caioer draftsmen for these instruments is an 
important technical guarantee that Parliament’s 
intention w'ill prevail. (2) The master statute's 
loepiire that the instruiiKMits ncH'd parliamcMi- 
tary approval before they have k'gal c'ffe'ct. 
Some must go to ParliamcMit (both houses) for 
an affirmatix’c resolution; others can be ne'ga- 
tivc'd by ParliamcMit, within forty days. Others, 
again, are submissible to Parlianu'iit for a 
numbcT of da\'S, but ivquire* no action by 
ParliamcMit. Others, again, do not have to be 
submitle'd. The categories rank according to 
their effect on liberty of person, ])roperty, 
thought, and so on. 

The development of the* idanncd economic 
state, of regulations, of social se*rvices and con¬ 
trols, is TK'cessarily accompanied by the vesting 
of such pow'cr in the ministers. These are 
powers that can be benign; they are powers 
that can hurt. They need siirveillaiut\ 

Anxious care; is taken to consult representa¬ 
tive interest groups in the drafting of the in¬ 
struments. This is considerable protection 
against arbitrariness. At the parliamentary stage 
of sanction, the interest groups have another 
opportunity to get review of objectionable 
features. Hence, to make sure that some oppor¬ 
tunity of challenge is formally available to the 
interests no less than to members of Parlia¬ 
ment, the Commons has set up a regular ses¬ 
sional Select Committee on Statutory Riiles 
and Orders. It considers every statutory instrii- 

'•'’’’rhis is an example of the llexible working of 
an unwritten constitution; in the United States the 
interpretation of deleg.ibility lies with the Supreme 
Court, and a good instance of its hesitancy to 
permit delegation wa.s seen in the famous National 
Industrial Relations Act decision, Schechter v. 
United States (1935), 295 U.S. 495. 


ment and draws the attention of the floiisc to 
provisions that (1) impose a charge on the 
public revenues; (2) arc made under a statute 
wdiich excludes challenge in the law courts; 

(3) appear to make some unusual or unex¬ 
pected use of the pow’crs con hared by statute; 

(4) have been w'ithheld from publication by 
unjustifiable delay; (5) call for elucidation of 
their form or substance. (The Lords has a 
similar committee, started in 1921.) Counsel 
and the Speaker of the Commons assist the 
committee w'ith ad\'ice. Civil servants arc 
callc'd to explain wdiat it c-anuot otherwise 
understand. It reports to the House within 
the time limits for action. 

For example, from 1911 to the end of 1952, 
19,400 instruments w'ere made. Of these some 
10,250 were puhlir—ihe kind that have to 
come before Parliament. I'he committee scru- 
tinizc'd 7,000 and driAv the attention of the 
House to 93 of th(‘m. In other words, in nine 
years about 1,100 public instruments per yc'ar 
WHMc madc‘; about 800 a year wen* scrutinized; 
and an average of 10 per \'ear w'ere brought to 
the att(*nlion of the House. 

In 1958, 2,280 instruments were made; 548 
wvre laid before the House; 427 w^ere examined 
by the commiltc'c; 3 w^ere brought by it to the 
attention of the House. There w^ere 50 affirma- 
ti\'e and 23 negatix'e motif)ns in the House— 
the former to affirm, the latter to reject instru¬ 
ments before it. None of the motions w'ere 
negatived by the House, but one was amended 
by reason of the committee’s report. 

It is the responsibility of th(* House to move 
against the instruments it dislikes. This occurs 
by a “prayer” against the instrument at the end 
of any day’s business, and debate could go on 
all night. 

The C'ommittee on Statutory Rules and 
Orders makes si)ecial procedural rc'ports on 
instruments. For it learns a good deal about 
their drafting and the criteria for discrim¬ 
inating between those which are acceptable and 
those which are not. 

Such rules and orders cause deep dispute, 
for they raise* the broad issues of governmental 
responsibility and planning versus free enter¬ 
prise. Some people say that delegated legisla¬ 
tion is a violation of the rule of law, since it 
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gives appointed officials a discretion. Others 
demand that the committee* should have the 
power to challenge for issues of “policy.” But if 
it challenged “policy,” it would trench on the 
legislative authority of the (Commons as al¬ 
ready expressed in the statute, and so waste 
the Commons’ time by forcing it io review 
what it had already decided. 'I’he i*xperts be¬ 
lieve that there will be need of tnorCy not 


less, delegation and that it is inconceivable to 
allow the interest groups the* right of a formal 
c-hallenge to the \alidit\' of the instrumc'uts by 
direct appi'al to the committee. For thousands 
of obstruetixe complaints would be made. 
Others, again, stigrnalizi* Parliament as having 
“passed away,” because it cannot legislate with¬ 
out vesting in the administration such sub¬ 
stantial pow(*rs. This is exaggeration. 


PARLIAMENT IN PERSPECTIVE 


The average member finds the pait he has 
to i)lay a laborious one—e\(*n if he falls to the 
minimum of duty exac ted by his whips. Those* 
who take th(*ir work seriously lead \t*r\- hard 
lives. On the whole, an M.P.’s duty is accom¬ 
plished faithfully in puhlic-spiritedness. 

The member of Parliament must, as his eoii- 
fre^res in othc^r lands do, take some* eare of his 
constituents’ interests so far as these are* affc*e- 
tenl by administrative action, by .seeing officials 
or writing to them. But the* M.P. is not .snowe*d 
under as the Unite*d States eongres.sman is. For, 
on the average, he has only about one (|uarter 
of the number of \otcrs. It is piiblich well 
known that the M.P. will not be able to do 
much, owing to the strictue-ss of the laws and 
administrative jnaetice. There are no jobs that 
he can get for his eon.stituents. Nor is he re*- 
garch’d as a lawmaker for his own district 
alone. He cannot introduce* or cooperate in 
passing “pork-barrel” laws. It is wcW known that 
the party has a policy and that he must 
conduct himself within it. 

His foot and errand work is therefore lighter. 
But his coiTespondenee is quite* heavy and he* 
must spend time in advising constitue*nls who 
ask about their civil and iH*nsion rights and 
welfare services—some in a so-called M.P.’s 
clinic. He nee*ds a .s(*cretary. Yet the law does 
not provide him with the funds for one*. Ne^r has 
he separate office loom. He has no re.seareh 
staff, only exiguous h(*lp from the staff of the 
Commons library in .small matte*rs. He must 
pay for his chores out of his parliamentary 
.salary, ("ompared w'ith the sum paid to a 
United States congressman, this is hidicroii.sly 
small, being £1,750, minus expenses, on which 
he must pay income tax like anyone else. No 


.spoils; no salary; no secretarial expe*nses—no 
ehane*c* of kickbacks! Some I.abour meml)(*rs 
have lixed very penuriously, sharing meagc’r 
apartments. 

(’ommittees of the House have frequently in 
the* past (iuart(*r-cenlury di.scussed tlu* pay¬ 
ment of members. 'I'he ('ominous, especially 
among the Con.st*rvatives, has been obsc'ssed, 
.sincerely or otherwise, by the fear of c*neourag- 
ing a class of “prof(*ssional politicians.” But 
when £750 is .spent in working expen.ses, the 
remnant of the salary, especially after taxes, is 
beggarly. Surt'ly, the day of dispiiU* about 
th<* principle* of paying members is long over? 
Pr()fe.s.sional services and ('onimitment are ex¬ 
pected of them. They ought to be* paid hand- 
somc'ly enough to do th(*ir job in rea.souable 
xornforl, and this might be attained by paying 
them, as in Frauei*, on the level of a higher 
civil servant. Moreover, the British M.P. today 
is given no allowance for payments he may 
need to make* for secretarial help, he may 
telc*phone free of charge only in London from 
the House*, and his fri*e travel applies only to 
trips to his constituency. 

In the di'bate of January 31. 1958, on the 
“procedure of Parliament,” Mr. Wedgwood 
Belli! .said: 

3’he conditions under which wc an* expected to 
work are a public scandal. ... I do not believir 
that people outside ha\e the slightest (xuiccplion 
of the way in which Mc*inhcrs are re<iuired to do 
their work. 

Kac-h of us has only fine place private to our¬ 
selves, a locker which is .so small it will not take 
the ordinary brief-case to be locked away. We 
have no aceess to a telephone unless we make 
the endless, .senseless tramp around the corridors, 
waiting outside the kiosks, with our papers, wait¬ 
ing to telf*phoru*. No incoming telephone call can 
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reach iis, althoiiyh every modern hospital has now 
devised the simple system of giving the doctors 
a tiny radio reiciv«T which biiz/es and from 
which (hey can pick up messages. . . . 

We cannot even commiinieatt* freely with each 
o(h<T. I’liere is no general pig('on-Iu)le where ont' 
can put messages for a Member. To circulate 
lion. Members for tlie dc'bate today, my hon. 
Friend had to pay 3d. postage for cwcTy iiif'iiibc'r 
to whom he wrote . . . simiDly becan.se tlie fa¬ 
cilities wc're not available’. ... It is a .scandal 
and ought to be rceonsidcTcd. Unless McanbcTS 
are given (he? opportunities to get grc’ater help, 
(his House cannot really Ijc an c’fficient place. 

Is Parliament Deficient? 

Parliament has its ui)s and downs in the ebb 
and flow ol time'. Thc’ie are people who are 
sensitive to the fact that it is overwlielmt'd 
with work; and tl>ey eriticize the Commons on 
the grounds that it cannot think earc'fully or 
legislate wisely in such hurried conditions. If 
it is answc’rc'd that the laws (as we have 
shown) are most ear<?fu)ly prc'pared and 
drafted, then tlic critics shift their ground and 
say that this provi’s the members are nothing 
but a “rubber stamp on the edicts of the 
Clovernment.” \Ve have' seen that this is also 
untrue. 

Some (not many) de.spise what they call the 
low caliber of the men and women who com¬ 
pose the assembly and plead for more? from 
the highest professional and businc’ss world. 
Many, of course, have only average talent: but 
this, too, is necessary in some measure in a 
represc'ntative body. Mainly, howevc’r, such 
critics are using a very high standard: men of 
high talent in the various i^rofe.ssions, men of 
literature, .scic’iiee, and art wlio arc? not in 
Parliament but have creative minds that might 
be very vahia])le in making policy. Yet their 
contribution in the Commons would be only 
one vote? out cjf 630 each. Their voices outside 
—if valuable—may well become ingredients of 
the laws sooner or later. 

There are critics who are irked by the exag¬ 
gerations of partisan dc’bate, and others who 
ar6 annoyed by the tricks of maneuver. Tt is a 
weakness of humanity that one tries to arrive 
at what he believes to be a noble objective, or 
to obstruct one that he believes to be sinful,’ by 
maneuvers of debate and procedure. 


Some American critics of English politics are 
appalled that M.P.’s, involved in party disci¬ 
pline, may feel frustrated. They do sometimes 
fc'cl frustrated because they cannot have their 
own will and way as mnch as may be possible 
in the United Stale's ("ongress, espc’cially in the 
Senate with its filibusters. To overcome this 
feeding it has been suggested (1) that the 
five-minnl(' opportunity of spec’ch be given 
fairly oiten for an hour or so in the general 
debate's on laws and policy; and (2) that the 
Hoii.se mec’t in tlie mornings as well as after¬ 
noons, thus giving more M.P. s time to partici¬ 
pate in discn.ssion. But some frustration some- 
timi's is the price to be paid for getting 
businc'ss aceoinidished in the interests of the 
nation as a whole. Consider the fate of hVeneh 
dc'mocTacy in the h^ourth Republic, where 
members of the National Assembly were not 
prepared to accrept the frustrations of life with¬ 
in disciplined parties. 

There is manifested from time to time a 
feeling that Parliament has not as firm and 
directed a grij) on national and world affairs as 
it should have. All happens so fast; critics of 
the exeeutive have not enough facts; counsel 
seems to be eonfused; decisions are made? that 
are not the best coneeivable. This is so; the 
question is, Is not the Commons bi’tter at its 
job than most other legislatures? Tlie idea of 
having three parliainents-for England, VVah’S, 
and Scotland-has too many disadvantages. The 
proposal to have eommittees whieh interrogate 
the Government as the United States congres¬ 
sional committees or the French parliami'iitary 
commissions do has been much considered, and 
will be pondered later. 

Parliament is the pride of Britain, even if its 
proceedings off(;r occasion for wry humor from 
time to time and in spite of inefficiences of 
material ecpiipment and certain deficiences of 
knowledge. It is the forum of high debate and 
a point of political, economic, and social en¬ 
lightenment to the whole nation. 

As Edward R. Murrow said in a broadcast 
in February, 1946: 

I doubt that the most important thing was Dun¬ 
kirk or the Battle of Britain, El Alamein or 
Stalingrad. Not even the landings in Normandy 
or the great blows struck by British and American 
bombers. Historians may decide that any one of 
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tli(?se events was decisive, but I am persuaded 
that the most important thing that happened in 
Britain was that this nation chose to win or lose 
this war under the established rules of parlia¬ 
mentary procedure. It feared Na/isin, but did not 
choose to imitate it. 'I'he Government was given 
dictatorial power, but it was used with restraint, 


and the House of Commons was ovt*r vigilant. 
Do you remember that while London was being 
l)Oinbed in the daylight, the House devoted two 
days to discussing conditions under which enemy 
aliens were detained on the Isle of ManP 1 hough 
Britain fell, there were to be no concentration 
camps here. 



CHAPTER 7 


The House of Lords 


A SECX)ND CTIAMBER 


Political science postulates various arguincnls 
to support bicameral sysU'ms. One is that the 
upper chamber may represent the stales in a 
federal union, preserving state rights and state 
existence. This holds good, for example, of the 
United States, Germany, Swit/erland, Australia, 
Canada, and the Soviet Union. As Britain is 
a unitary state, this argument does not ap¬ 
ply. Another basis for bicamcM alism is to secure 
a different kind of j)opular representation in 
the upix^r chamber, in order to provide a 
brake on the poliey of the lo\vc*r. Two beads 
j are better than one: the function of a .second 
/ chamber is to “delay” and “revise.” This argu¬ 
ment ajDplies in such a country as PTance, 
which also is unitary, as well as in federations. 

In Britain, the House of Lords did not begin 
for either of these reasons. It arose as the 
council of the class of great men of the king¬ 
dom in medieval times, the Magnum Consilium 
(Chapter 3). 

It was easily equal in power of initiation and 
revision to the House of Commons until 1832. 
But then the Reform Act introduced the prin¬ 
ciple of popular representation, and the heredi¬ 
tary chamber suffered a loss of authority. In 
1911 and 1949 its powers were seriously re¬ 
duced by the Parliament Acts. It still has sub¬ 
stantial powers, to be detailed presently. But 


compared with the past, they arc smiill indeed. 
No peer has been Prime Minister since Salis¬ 
bury in 1902, but Prime Ministers were often 
j)cers till then. No peer has been (3ianccllor 
of the Exchequer since 1767. 

Present Composition 

At present the House of Lords is composed 
of five classes of members: hereditary peers by 
right, approaching 820;‘ Scottish rf*prcscntative 
peers, elected for c*ach Parliament, 16, and 
Iri.sh representative peers, eleel(?d for life, 5; 
archbishops and bishops, 26; Law Lords, or 
fiords of Appeal in Ordinary, appointed for 
life, with no succession of title, 9 (the.se 
were first established in 1876); and life peers 
under the la'fc Pc'crages Act of April, 1958 
(four women were appointed peeresses in 
1958). 

Law Lords are discussed later. Archbishops 
and bishops become legislators simply by virtue 
of vocational eminence in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. They are not excluded from the functions 
of the House of Lords except for religious 
affairs (!), yet vast numbers of religious per- 

* Cf. Debrelt’s Peerage, etc., London, editions 
from time to time. 
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sons outside this church have no rci)rcscntation 
as such. The Scottish and Irish peers are 
elected by their fellows; the Scottish are 
elected by their forty colleagues, as arranged 
in the Act of Union, 1707; the Irish arc the 
survivors of the twenty-eight formerly elected 
for life according to the Act of Union, 1800, 
until the Irish Free State Act of 1922 abolished 
the mechanism of election. 

The hereditary peers* are a comidete blend 
of two gifnips. The first group possess their 
rank and title to sit and exercise ]3ow('r only 
because they are the eldest sons of their 
lathers, peers of ancient lineage or pe(‘rs made 
in recent centuries. 

The second group, quite large in recent years, 
is composed of commoners (or tltrir heirs) 
more recently ennobled for national political 
and social services. These ser\iees are, broadly, 
of three kinds: (1) contributions to the wel¬ 
fare of the nation by political offic(*--as in the 
cases of Wellington, Baldwin, and Beveridge, 
who was a civil servant and socio-economic 
adviser; or by other kinds of services—as Ad¬ 
miral N<*lson, Field Marshal Montgom<Ty, and 
Citrine, the tra^le-union leader; (2) immediate 
seiv’ice to a part)'-as Wool ton, ConscTvative 
party organizer, and Attlee, on resignation from 
Labour leadership; (8) outstanding work in 
public charity or eminence in science, educa¬ 
tion, art -as Lister, Lindsay, Bryce, Keynes. 
Also among these is the Lord (Chancellor, a 
legal luminary. He is the presiding officer of 
the House of Lords. Many p('ers are former 
nK'inbers of the House of ( ’oinmons. 

The membejs of the House of Lords are 
disqualified for election to th<* House of (Com¬ 
mons. It is a matter of much tribulation and 
loss to the political talent of the nation when 
the heir to a hereditai y ])f?erag(' who has made 
a career for himself in the Commons and 
Ministry must leave these opportunities of high 
office, even the prime ministershii), to go to 
the House of Lords. He cannot repudiate his 
status. A good recent example of this is Quintin 


-These figures were supplied in 1956: 4 peers 
of the Blood Royal; 21 dukes; 27 marquises; 133 
earls; 101 viscounts: 523 barons. The bulk of the 
peerage is of recent origin. In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury alone, 388 peerages were created—or nearly 
one-half the total. 


Hogg, now Lord Hailsham and son of Lord 
Hailsham, a commoner who became Lord 
Chancellor. The son became an eminent lawyer, 
ro.se in the esteem of the Commons, wrote 
The Case for Conservatism. He bitterly re¬ 
gretted his “promotion,” begging that legislation 
shotdd give him the right to refn.se it, but in 
vain. Sir Winston Churchill firmly refu.sed the 
peerage ardt'ntl)’ offered by Queen Flizabeth, 
for he rejoiced in remaining a “House of (Com¬ 
mons man.”*’ 

The membership of the Lords was entirely 
male until 1958, whiMi it was o]H‘nc'd to life 
peeresses. Yet somi' tw(*nly p(‘ert\ssi's who hold 
titles in tlu ir own right by descent from male 
anceiitors are still not admitted to the Hon.s(*. ‘ 

(^f tho.se whose ]^arty membership is ad- 
mitt(‘d, .SOUK* 475 members Ix'long to the (Con- 
senative ]>art>', 60 are fiilxMals, and about 60 
are Labotiriles. Beneath their rol)(‘s of r(*d and 
<*nnin(‘, the p(*er.s’ an* predominantly an eco¬ 
nomic interest; about a third are directors of 
the great industrial firms; a third own large 
estates. Many arc* r(*lat(‘d by family and bnsi- 
ne.ss to ('on.servative M.P.'s. Some arc* very 
I>oor. 

P(*er.s cannot vote* for the* House of (Com¬ 
mons, but tlu'y can vote in municipal el(*ction.s. 
They are unpaid. 

The Life Peehaoes Act of 1958. This legi.s- 
lation pciTnittcd the granting of p(*erages for 
life (in adtlition to the only life pceragc*.s ]H*r- 
mittc*d hith(*rto, as listed above*), and the re- 
cii)icnts could be woiiK'ii. Thus, ihi* royal 
prerogative of summoning peers was widened. 
It had l)(*cn held in 1857 that life peers could 
not be cn*atc*d, because* tlu'y had ne)t be'e*n fe)r 
four hmulred years! 4’he (amservalive* (Ce)vern- 
ment that introduci'el the; l(*gislation argue*d 
that it we)nlel enable the* Ce)ve'rnme*nt to ge*t 
p(*('rages creat(*d for me*n anel we)meu with 

(Churchill, like* Sir Anthony Eden, could rcm.nin 
a Tne*inb('r e>f the* He^eise* of (Commons, for hi.s title 
is that of a knight, nt)t a pi*e*r. The lowest orde»r 
of pc'crs ai.- the* barons. Knights are* still com¬ 
moners. 

■* They cannot even .seek e*le*ctie)ri to the Com¬ 
mons. But the wives of peers may sit in the 
Coininons; one, thej Virginia-born Lady Astor, did 
so for many years, poetically enough, for the 
borough of Plymouth. 
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knowledj'c* and experience of the various as¬ 
pects of the nation's life and who would 
attend. In nominating the life peers, the Gov¬ 
ernment would consult the Opposition. The 
numbers would be left to the* good sense of 
the Prime Ministi*r. The Labour parly voted 
against the* bill on the grounds that it was 
designed to protect the continued existence of 
a hereditary chamber. 

The first life peerages were given to ten 
men and four women, all distinguished in social, 
professional, political, or educational service, in 
June, 1958. 

Officers 

'rhe Speaker of the House of Lords is the 
Lord Chancellor. The liOrd (Chancellor is a 
person of the highest judicial or legal dis¬ 


tinction w’ho has entered politics. His party has 
made him a pe(*r through the powta* of the 
Prime Minister to propost? that thi* Crown shall 
ennoble a commoner. After an election a inem- 
btT of the winning party becomes Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. His power over members is much smaller 
than that of the Speaker of the Commons 
over M.P.*s. The Lord (Chancellor has deputies 
and is assisted by various clerks and executive 
olficers. The Government-supporting pi'crs are 
led by a peer w'ho is a member of the (Cabinet, 
and one or two other members of the ministry, 
not necessarily members of the* (Cabinet. They 
are assisted by w'hips. The Opjjosition also has 
its whips, rhe work of the whips is less press¬ 
ing, because the Lords' jjow'er is so small 
compared w'ith that of the (Commons. "I'he Loril 
Chanec'llor’s seat is a w'oolsack, s>'ml)ol of Faig- 
laud's w'calth in the Middle Ages. 


POWERS AND PRACTICES 


The House of Lords has five kinds of power: 
judicial, legislative, financial, executive, and 
constitutional. 

Judicial Power. The House of Lords is still 
the highest court of appeal in civil and criminal 
cases for England and Ireland and in civil 
cases for Scotland. The mass of lords take no 
part in such legal proceedings, by custom start¬ 
ing in 1793. These cases are heard and deter¬ 
mined by the Lords of Appeal, who are the 
l.ord Chancellor, nine Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, and other peers who hold or have 
held high judicial office. Thus only men of the 
legal profession and of distinction are judges in 
the judicial aifairs of the Lords. The Lords is 
also a court for people impeached by the 
Commons: an obsolete procedure. 

Legislative Power. Since the Parliament 
Act of 1949, the Lords has only the power to 
delay laws passed by the Commons—for a maxi¬ 
mum of one year. If a bill is passed by the 
Commons in two successive sessions, with a 
year between the first introduction and the 
third reading of its second introduction, the 
Commons can get the royal assent without 
aecepting Lords' amendments. This maximum 


delaying j^ower of one year used to be two 
>'ears, under the Parliament Act of 1911. This 
was the? first law to make a most serious breach 
in the i)owxn* of the Lords, which from 
medi(*\'al times had been practically (‘(pial with 
the (Commons, and often superior to it. 

Finangial Power. Since 1911, after the Com¬ 
mons has passed a money bill, the bill is sent 
to tlu* Lords at least one month before the 
end of the st*ssion, and w'hetli(*r the Lords 
accepts it or not, the bill goes to the monarch 
for assent. The Lords has no power over money 
bills. Amendments arc not in order. 

Executive Pow'er. The Government can be 
turned out by the Commons ])ut will not re¬ 
sign if outvoted in the House of Lords. But the 
lords still have the power to ask questions. 
They still debate Government policy and praise 
or attack it. They have an equal power with 
the (Commons to approve or disapprove of 
statutory instruments and to move an address 
for the removal of a judge. 

^Constitutional” Pow'er. The duration of 
Parliament, five years, cannot be changed by 
the Commons alone. The Lords can block siu li 
a change by its adverse vote. 
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Work Practices 

Tlic lords sit on scats of red plush. They 
work at an academic pace, two or three hours 
per day on some 100 days a year compared 
with the C^ommons* eij^ht hours and 150 days. 
Much of their w^ork is done in committee of 
the whole rather than in standing cnininittees, 
exce])t for the textual revision of legislation. 
Usually only about eighty lords are in at¬ 
tendance, fn'qiiently only thirty or forty.'' 
There is a payment of thr<*e guineas (about 
nine dollars) for the expenses of each day’s 
actual attendance. 


The Lord Chancellor, unlike the Speaker of 
the Commons, may take part in debates—from 
his ow n seat. The lords once sat as individuals 
—anywhere; they now sit according to their 
support of the Government or Opposition. Be¬ 
cause the lords still have* power, a Labour 
CovtMnnuMit still needs nu'inbers in the Lords 
to support its policies there. This means that 
Labour followers, sometimes M.P.’s, will ac- 
c(‘pt their parly’s request that they accept a 
IH'erage. The leadcM* of the (^ov'ernment ranks 
in the T.ords is one of the most distinguished 
Cabinet ministers. 


THE USE AND LOSS OF POWERS 


Until 1832 the general power of the Lords in 
h'gislation and policy sonietiines topped that ol 
the “lower” chamber, the Commons. 'J1iis was 
du(? to several causes. Th(' masst's had not been 
admitted to the vote. The lords were an 
aristocracy, owning land and money, which 
enabled them to manipulate eh’ctions, to con¬ 
sort with the prestige of the Crown, and l)y 
marriagi‘ and society to dominate* a con.sider- 
able number of members of the (kmimons. 
Even after 1832, and through the nineteenth 
century, the lords wi*re a socially and (*co- 
nomically conservative inlincnce of much po¬ 
tency. Even the? working class, (’S]K'c-ially in 
the rural areas of the great conntiy c'statc'S and 
landlords, deferred to them. iMonev', society, 
oflic'or.ships in the* army and the colonies, his¬ 
toric names and i)row’css, fine c lothc's, beautiful 
women, and thoroughbred horses—all sustained 
their .self-confidence and pr(*stige. 

How did they use their power and pre.stige? 
Almost every Liberal party measure was 
amended or rejc‘ctcd, while Ckmservativcj party 
measures that most acc-orded with their interest- 
begotten prejudices receivc^d usually a safe 
passage*. The landlord’s right to appropriate 
tenants’ improvements was defended. Religious 


^ In 1958 the House of Lords established in its 
standing orders an arrangement when'hy the Lord 
Chancellor would ask peers if they intended to 
attend. It was hoped that if they did not re.spond 
affirmatively, a habit would ari.se of their dropping 
out altogether; or, conversely, th.it the possibility 
that they might be excluded by convention would 
cause a better attendance. 


and political (‘(piality was dc*nicd. The uni- 
vcrsitic's wcic^ k('])t clo.sc'd to Dissenters. Armv’ 
privilt'gcs were maintained. Conn.sel for poor 
pri.soners was refn.scd. Ireland VNas maltrc'ated. 
Municipal im]U()V’t*mt*nt was thwarted. The* 
bribery and ballot laws were iTjcctc'd or muti¬ 
lated. Hninanc mca.snrcs, .such as the I)ecoa.s(*d 
Wife’s Sisli'r Bill, were held up for yc*ars. The 
first Employer's Liability Bill was decisively 
rc'jccted. The House of Lords bolsti'rcd the 
(ffiurch of England at tlie expt'ii.se of Non¬ 
conformist local taxi)aycTS. In the years 1906 to 
1910 it well-nigh stultified th(* c'normous la'b- 
eral party majority by defeating the Education 
Bill and the Licensing Bill, the* Scotti.sh Land 
Bill and the Plural Voting Bill. This brought 
on its drastie reform in 1911. Some lords had 
.suggested self-reform earlier but iilways half¬ 
heartedly. 

The Parliament Act of 1911 

A Liberal Government had been returnc'd in 
a land.slide elc'ction in J906, after twenty yc*ar.s 
of mainly Conservative Governments. The elee- 
tion returned 397 Liberals, 29 Labourite's, 83 
Iri.sh Nationalists bent on home rule, and only 
157 (Conservative's. The change in the .social 
and class reluticmships of the two houses is 
e.specially well dc'monstrated by the Labour 
membership, the* first spurt of the; newly formed 
Labour i)arty. ’they and the Iri.sh were 
anxious to vote with the Liberals, for their own 
causes as well as for Liberal measures. 
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Social reforms were overdue, and the Con¬ 
servatives were swamped by the people’s 
votes. Among the many important reforms in- 
trodiieed were old-age pensions, increased 
provision for the schools, an employment- 
service system. Other social pensions, a national 
health insurance system, and further regulation 
of the liquor traffic were prepared. The budget 
of 1909, sloganized as the “People’s Budget,” 
was designed to raise the money and to reduce 
the crasser economic inequalities by fiscal 
means. It accentuated the difference between 
taxes on earned as against unearned income, 
very steeply graduated the tax on the liighcr 
incomes, greatly increased the tax on the in¬ 
heritances, established a tax on mineral roy¬ 
alties, and levied a tax on the unearned 
increment of land, establishing a national 
valuation of land for this purpose. 

The lords were provoked to defense of their 
estates and fortunes. By a vote of 350 to 75 
they rejected the budget. This was a very large 
proportion of the total membership of 554— 
many of whom were usually absent, and 
therefore colloquijdly called “backwoodsmen.” 
Thereby tlie House of Lords employed a power 
that had never been used since the modem 
budget system had developed: a direct chal¬ 
lenge to the authority of the Cabinet. 

In a tornado of political passions not ex¬ 
perienced for decades, the Commons dissolved. 
In the general election of January, 1910, the 
Government won with a big, though depleted, 
majority. The bill was reintroduced and the 
Lords surrendered to the popular mandate. 
The Commons proceeded to the next logical 
step: the Parliament Bill of 1910. All-party 
conferences attempted to produce an agreed 
scheme. It was impossible. The Government 
dissolved. 

A fresh election took place in December, 
1910, the main issue being reform of the House 
of Lords. The .slogans were “Mend or End!” 
and “Peers or People?” The balance of power 
in the Commons was unchanged. The proposals 
of the Government were carried. But the lords 
accepted them only after the announcement 
that the King had consented to the creation of 
sufficient peers to overcome their obstruction. 
This royal leverage was the one threat that 


could get the lords to change their minds. 
What? Swamp the lords with hundreds of 
others? Reduce the value of each by inflating 
the numb(?r of all the peers? By 131 to 114 
the Parliament Bill was passed by the Hou.se 
of Lords. Its main provisions wtfc the limit to 
two years of the maximum time for which the 
Lords could thwart the ("ommons, the abolition 
of the Lords* powder over money bills, and the 
curtailing of the term of the Commons to five 
years. 

The lords still had the pow'cr to compel a 
Government, with limited time at its disposal 
and many electoral commilments, to press a 
bill through the legislative mills no less than 
three times! The lords w'crc virtually steady 
supporters of the fConservative party. Then and 
today. Liberals and Labour could be outvoted 
at any time. The lords obstructed state eco¬ 
nomic activity, i)ublic libraries, hon.sing, pub¬ 
licly financed education, .small holdings, im¬ 
provement of the conditions of farm labor, 
humanizing criminal puni.shment, and liberal¬ 
izing the status of labor unions. They again 
killed the abolition of xdural voting. 

The Parliament Act of 1949 

In 1934 the Labour party clearly announced 
that when it ac hieved power it w^ould legislate 
to abolish the Lords as a legislative chamber. 
For it had been much obstructed by the Lords 
whc'ii it w^as in office, with a minority of seats, 
in 1929-31. 

The Labour party obtained a majority in 
1945. It did not seek a frontal constitutional 
battle with the Lords. So long as the Lords 
cooperated in its nationalization iirogram, the 
i.s.sue was not raiscjd. Then the Government 
foresaw that the Lords would obstruct the 
passage of the Iron and Steel Bill by moving 
scores of amendments. Trouble would also be 
encountered on a bill to reform cax^ital punish¬ 
ment. Further, in August, 1947, the Lords 
threatened to stay in session when the Com¬ 
mons had adjourned for the summer and to 
debate the Government’s statutory instruments 
caiTying out certain emergency economic meas¬ 
ures. Hence, in November, 1947, the Labour 
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Government introduced the Parliament Bill to 
curtail further the powers of the Lords. 

A fierce storm broke ovct British political life. 
The Labour (xovernment was readily respon¬ 
sive to the suggestion that the ‘Vonstitutionar* 
change should be considered by an iiiterparty 
conference. Such a confertMice took place early 
ill 19*18 under the chairmanship of Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee. Its discussions on principles were 
very interesting; but Labour’s recomm(*ndations 
were not accepted and put into law. For the 
(conservatives demanded a period of delay of 
at least twelve months after the second passage 
of a bill in the Commons. The Labour party 
insist(‘d on twelve months from the first read¬ 
ing of the first introduction. Tht* Government 
proceeded with its bill. (Jn June 9, 1948. the 
Lords rej(*eted thi* bill by 177 to 81. It was 
introduced the second time on Se|itember 20, 
19*18, and was t arried through under the pro¬ 
visions of the Parliament Act of 1911, af^aiiist 
the will of th(* Lords’ majority. It had only one 
provision on the penwrs of tin* Lords: that the 
maximum delaying power sliould be twelve 
months. 


CLAIMS OF USEFULNESS 

Since 1832 the House of Lords has felt that 
it exists on siilferanee. (Conservatives defend it 
by claims that it is uselul. 

(1) Its defenders’ most serious claim is that 
the majority in the (a)minons ma\ repre.seiit 
only a transient mood ol the voltas, whipped 
up by modern propaganda methods. By ob¬ 
structing, tile Lords can perhaps defer or cause 
the Government to deter souk? legislation until 
after an election has been held with it as the 
chief and deliberate issue and a “mandate ob¬ 
tained. 4’his is exceiitionally important for 
“constitutional” legislation. (2) On ordinary 
laws, it is wise to have second thoughts and 
revision of eoinplicat(‘d measures by men of 
experience and good will. It is estimated that 
of fourteen hundred am(‘ndments made by the 
Lords in recent business, only lorty were re¬ 
jected by the (aiinrnons. (3) It lightens the 
load of the Government, which can introduce 
some laws in the Lords. (4) Finally, it is 


Present Legislative Status of the Lords 

Thus, when a bill has passed the Commons, 
it goes to the House of Lords, which can accept 
it without amendments or with amendments. An 
amended bill goes back to the Commons. 
Most amendments by the Lords are useful, not 
contentious. Many are introduced by the Gov¬ 
ernment to improve the bill. 3'he Commons 
may reject the amendments. A message will 
tell this to the Lords. If thi? Lords does not 
insi.st on its amendments, the matter is con¬ 
cluded. If the Lords does insist, the Commons' 
bill is lost for the time being, and the way to 
win must be* sought by the provisions of the 
Parliamt*nt Act. 

The Lords has the right to initiate bills. 
Such bills are very few; and thi'V arc' most 
often bills that are necessary though of sec¬ 
ondary importance, introduced by the (h)vern- 
nic'iit itself in order to save the time* of the* 
(a)mmons. Agreement of (’ominous to Lords' 
bills is of cour.se required, and the arrange¬ 
ments in case of disagrec*ment follow the lines 
already narratt*d. 


AND REFORM PROBLEMS 

publicly beneficial to have a forum where the* 
elder statesmen comprising most diverse and 
pri'ciou.s expc*rtness may still function, without 
the burden of (‘leetioneering, in offering coun¬ 
sel and, iiidec'd, in taking some posts in the? 
(Joverninent. 

Even the Labour party, which is in spirit the 
enemy of the class basis of the Lords, con¬ 
cedes this usefulness. But the critics ol the 
House of Lords have a strong point when they 
olxservc* that though normal attendance* is so 
small, the “backwoodsmen” arrive in sufficient 
numbers to delay and thereby ptrhaps to kill 
libcTal legi.slation. Yet the eiiicial “constitu- 
tional” issue is, Why .should the functions he. 
performed by these men merely because they 
were born into the peerage? 

The force of this (piestion has been recog¬ 
nized by the Lords since 1869 when the first 
major proposals for Housf* of Lords reform 
were made by Lord Russell. It is not possible 
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here to detail all the many proposals made 
then or subsequently. But the main suggestions 
have IxMMi these, togellier or alternatively: (1) 
Peers eoiild be named for their own lifetime 
only from several eategories of distinguished 
piiblie servants or men of letters. (2) The 
hereditary peers should seleet from among 
themselves only some who should be allowed 
to be members of tlu* TIonse of Lords. (3) 
Another proposal, made by a eonferenee of all 
parties presided over by Lord Bryee in 1918, 
suggested a seeond ehamber of 327 members, 
with a twelve-year term. One-fonrtli of these 
would be chosen from hereditary peers by a 
committee of both houses; the rest wen* to be 
('leeted by regional bodies composed of the 
M.P.*s from these areas. (1) Women should be 


eligible as well as men. Only the last sugges¬ 
tion has succeeded. 

It is, indeed, difficult to redevisc a second 
chamber in a unitary state like L.reat Britain, 
where a federal-cf/m-state representation does 
not require it. Heredity as a claim to political 
authority is hardly tenable in a democratic 
age. But if the chrlive ])rineiple alone is sub¬ 
stituted, it raises the fear that a body with 
authority, like the iMeneh Senate, will rival 
that of the popular ehamber and confuse the 
electorate as to responsibility for the day-by¬ 
day eonduet of government. And if the Govern¬ 
ment of the day wctc allowed to appoint life 
peers, then, in the long run, the seeond eham¬ 
ber would be biased to the advantage of one 
party or the other. 



CHAPTER 8 


Cabinet Government 


The* Cabinet is ihe Rritisli gl)v^rnment^s 
“executive?” hraiicli, a nucleus within a wider 
Ijody of ministers ealled eolleetively the* Minis¬ 
try. It is soiiK'tiine's ealled by the more inclusive? 
name of (^o\’<‘rnm('nt. W'ithoul its peculiar eon- 
neetions with Parliament, the Cabinet would 
have no more life in it than the he'ad of a 
decapilateul chieke*ii. And Parliamc’iit, without 
the (Cabinet, would have little more* se*iise of 
dire?ction than the de*eapitate*d ehieken*s benly. 
(As for the Caown, it is without personal 
power, and it is given eursory treatment in the 
next chapter.) 

TA*t us jilace the Cabinet in the system of 
government as a whole*. At the bottom—though 
all autlu)rity springs fremi them—is the mass of 
the people, as individuals and in their spon¬ 
taneous associations. At a higher le\'el are the 
political partie's; this is the more astriiig(*nt 
stage of idea-making and defint*d will iiowvr. 
They give birth to a Parliament, which is an 
even more inte'lleetually and emotionally dis- 
eipliiietl institution than the partie's; it c?ven 
makes the parties more coherent and responsi¬ 
ble. Finally there is an apex, a living and quiv¬ 
ering apex, inwardly connected with the lower 
stages of political will and thv)ught but topping 
them all, the (Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is the highest focus of compre¬ 
hensive political view and leadership. It is the 
agency vested with continuous responsibility for 


initiative*, vigilance, the making of Iaw% and^ 
the dirt'ction of administration. It is the body' 
from which the nation expects ince.s.sanl leail- 
ership and eonscientiousm'ss. It is, in fact, th(* 
group of mc‘n indirectly authorized by the 
(’ominous to initiate legislation, to manage the 
time of the (Commons, to lead in the parliamc*n- 
tary fulfillment of the promise's made* to the 
country, to cope with all lc*gislative and admin¬ 
istrative eonlingeneies. It akso controls, directs, 
instriiets, and propels all the career administra¬ 
tive officials in carrying out the will of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The (’abinet sits simultaneously in the 
leailershi]) of Parliament itself and at the* man¬ 
agerial head of the administrative office's of the 
geiveniment. It is the? thivad that binds these 
e>ffiees to both thej (’oinmons and the* peeiple*. 

Te) unelerstand the eabinc'l system, we must 
find the answ'ers to ele\'en problems: 

(1) What is the status of the (Cabinet? 

(2) What is the relationship eif Cabinet and 

Ministry? 

(3) What is the? status and rejle of the Prime 

Minister? 

(4) How is a Governmemt formed and its 

members selected? 

(5) What is the position of the Prime Minis¬ 

ter in the Cabinet in operation? 
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(6) What are the ingredients of the con¬ 

vention of “collective responsibility”? 

(7) What is the role and status of the 

Opposition? 

(8) How docs the Commons control the 

Cabinet? 


(9) How does the Cabinet organize for effi¬ 
ciency? 

(10) What is the special role of the Treasury 

in the Cabinet? 

(11) What are the links between civil service 

departments and the Cabinet? 


THE STATUS OF THE CABINET 


The status of the Cabinet is conventional or 
customary. It is the heir to the Crown’s powers 
to govern, even to some of its picturesc|ue 
aspects. Where the textbooks talk of the king- 
in-Parliament as the sovereign governing body, 
it would be more realistic to say “Cabinet-in- 
Parliarnent.” 

The Cabinet is roughly equivalent to the 
chief executive in the United States Constitu¬ 
tion, but with some serious qualifications: (1) 
The powers of the U.S. executive are enumer¬ 


ated and assigned to it, whereas the Cabinet 
has all the powers Parliament did not take to 
itself. (2) The U.S. President has a fixed term, 
indei)endent of Congress, but the British C^ab- 
inet holds offiee only while it holds the confi¬ 
dence of the C^ommons. (3) The Cabinet is a 
collective executive, not a single person like the 
President. (4) The President functions as the 
chief of state; the Cabinet does not. (5) Tlie 
President is commander in chief of the armed 
forces; the Cabinet is not. 


MINISTRY AND CABINET 


Her Majesti/s Servants 

There is a varying number of departments* 
and departmental ministers, and four additional 
ministers occupying certain other offices: the 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord 
President of the Council, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The latter three are with¬ 
out departmental duties.** When it is necessary 

^ In October, 1959, at the formation of Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s Government directly after the 
general election, the departments were Admiralty; 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food; Air; Aviation; 
Board of Trade; Colonies; Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions; Defense; Education; Exchequer; Foreign 
Affairs; Home Department; Housing and Local 
Government; Labor; Paymaster General; Pensions 
and National Insurance; Scotland; Transport; 
W.y; and Welsh Affairs. 

“ The Lord Privy Seal is an office going back to 
the early fourteenth century. Its ancient duty of 
affixing the seal on issues of money from the 
Exchequer and rcrlain other duties were aboli.shed 
in 1884. The office is usually given to ministers 
who are wanted as general counselors. 

The Lord President of the Council, since 1679, 
is the presiding officer of the Privy Council. But 
the duties of the Privy Council have dried up 
with the rise of the great departments and the 
Cabinet. The council rarely meets; its transactions 
require some two hours a week of the Lord 
President. Hence, the office is ideal for a man who 
is needed for general conciliar duties. 


to relieve a mini.ster of a heavy burden, there 
is appointed under him a “minister of state.” 
It is an undersecretaryship with an exalted title, 
which enhances its responsibility and dignity. 
Thus in the first Eden Cabinet, in June, 1955, 
there were ministers of state in Foreign Affairs, 
Colonial Affairs, and the Scotti.sh Office. There 
was also one minister without portfolio, in the 
Lords, useful for business there. 

The total of the political leadership of the 
executive, that is, the whole Ministry, is com¬ 
posed of Cabinet ministers, non-Cabinet min¬ 
isters, and law officers,’* and then variously in 

1 he Ch.uiccllor of tho Duchy of Lancaster 
represents the Crown in the management of the 
royal lands in Lancaster and elsewhere. The office 
is, however, a sinecure, except for some formal 
transactions. It then?fore is given to a minister 
whom it is desired to relieve of departmental 
duties. 

The Lord Chancellor was di.scussed in Chapter 7. 

The law officers of the Crown are the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the Lord Advo¬ 
cate for Scotland. They are the legal advi.sers of 
the Government as well as prosecutors of the law in 
the courts, where, sometimes, private prosecution is 
not undertaken or is inadequate to the task. The 
Attorney General, since 1912, is usually in the 
Cabinet. Law officers, of course, are men of marked 
legal and professional distinction. 
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the different departments to assist these chiefs, 
ministers of state, undersecretaries, and parlia¬ 
mentary secretari(\s. The three last-named cate¬ 
gories are all junior ministers; but their status 
differs according to the importance of their 
department and the authority and block of 
business assigned to thi;m. ^ 

In the Government formed in October, 1959, 
the total of all these categories of junior min¬ 
isters was 36: 7 ministers of state, 12 under¬ 
secretaries, and 17 parliamentary secretaries. 
We give one example of the team of a depart¬ 
ment: the Foreign Office was headed by the 
Foreign Secretary in the Cabinet, assisted by 
two ministers of stati', and further assisted by 
two joint undersecretaries. The complete total 
of the ministerial t('am in October, 1959, was 

19 in the Cabinet, 13 non-Cabinet minislens, 
and the 36 junior ministers, or 68. 

All ministers and junior ministers are salaried. 
They may and do, \arionsly, employ nu‘mbers 
of Parliamc'nt as “parliamentary private .secre¬ 
taries”; these arc unpaid, glad to do a\t*rage 
private and jDarliamentar>' errands for those in 
salaried office. 

The Cabinet: the Nucleus 

The Cabinet is a smaller body than the 
Ministry. Its si/e varies. In the 1951 Govern- 
menl of Mr. Churchill it was 16; in October, 
1959, it was 19.' In the 185()’.s it was 9, 10, or 
11, and in the interwar years it rangc'd between 

20 and 22. 

It consists of the principal ministers, which 
means those who.se business is of especial im¬ 
portance to the welfare of the country. How¬ 
ever, the Prime Minister is at liberty to eUwate 
departmentally less important ministers to be 

'' Prime Minister and Fir.st Lord of the Treasury; 
Secretary of State for the Home Department; Lord 
Chancellor; Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Pre.sidcnt of 
the Council and Secretary of State for Common¬ 
wealth Relations; Secretary of State for Scotland; 
Lord Privy Seal and Minister for Science; Minister 
of Aviation; Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
Minister of Defense; Minister of Housing and 
Local Government and Minister for Welsh Affairs; 
Minister of Education; Paymaster General; Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade; Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, Fisheries, and Food; Minister of Labor; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Minis¬ 
ter of Transport. 


members of the Cabinet, if he feels that it is 
personally and politically useful. 

Until 1937 there was no statutory distinction 
between Cabinet and non-Cabinet ministers, 
because no statute dealt with the Cabinet. 
But the Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, 
regulated the salaries of ministers and needed 
to distinguish between the two classes for this 
purpo.se. Hence, it laid it down that “(Tabini't 
ministers” are those who are publicly stated to 
be such in the London Cnzcttr, tlu' daily offi¬ 
cial journal of the British goxernment. That is 
all. Blit it says nothing about how many there 
ought to be or the (pialifications for their selec¬ 
tion. This, as always hitherto, is entirely in the 
realm of convention and expediency as deter¬ 
mined by the Prime Minister alone. 

The size of the ("abinct d(‘peiids on two chief 
considerations. Oiu' is to satisfy the dixerse 
personalities and their folloxving in the party: 
this tends to make the Cabinet large. The 
.second is more technical: to keep it small 
enough to be wieldx' as a thinking, planning, 
and deliberating hotly—yet not too .small, for 
the “span of control” of bnsiinvss of which any 
one man is capable is limited.*'' This internal 
arrangement and choice, it must be noticed, is 
a call on the governmental xvisdom of the Prime 
Mini.stcT: this is very much his business. Thus, 
in xvartime he xvill make a small, tight council. 

Cabinet Ministkbs Abe Phivy Councilors. 
Cabinet ministers have this distinction com¬ 
pared xvith non-Cabinet ministers: they alxvays 
are .sxvorn members of the Prixy Council. The 
Privy Council as such makes no policy de¬ 
cisions: only the Cabinet does. The Privy Coun¬ 
cil today consists of three classes of ptTsons: 
(1) members of the ("abinet and, normally, 
the dominion prime mini.sters-for they are con- 

“Span of control** means the number of sub¬ 
ordinates, men .ind pha.sos of business, a person 
can himself sufficiently know, sufficiently support 
with his memory, insight, strength of directing 
character, to .secure the satisfaction of the demands 
of top policy he requires of them. It varies with 
the abilities of the man, the width and complexity 
and newne.ss of the upsurging problems, and the 
technical and personal reliability of those who 
have to be directed and coordinated. Sec Schuyler 
Wallace, Federal Departmentalization, New York, 
1937; and Herman Finer, Administration and the 
Nursinj^ Service, New York, 1952. 
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fideiiiial a(lvist*rs of lh(3 Crown; these take the 
oath of secrecy, candor, and fidelity; (2) tlic 
higliest judicial officers and the archbishops; 
(3) distinguished people in politics, the public 
service, science, and literature. Once a Privy 
Councilor, always a Privy Councilor, except for 
quite unusual circumstances when the status 
is rcvoc’able. 

The Council is more a ceremonial than a 
political decision-making body. It meets to 


make orders in council** which have beeii 
composed by the (Cabinet or under its author¬ 
ity; or to admit ministers to office; or on high 
royal occasions, as at royal births and deaths 
and marriages, to put tlic seal of foraial certi¬ 
fication on events not decided by itself. Its 
routine is attended to by its clerk and staff. 
It has its own offices. It can meet in the royal 
residence. It does not deliberate: the Cabinet 
deliberates and decides. 


THE STATUS AND ROLE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 


We have already sketched (in Chapter 3) 
the rise of the prime ministership from the 
days of its first maker. Sir Robert Walpole. 
Then the prime ministership was in its ('inbryo 
and an object of scorn and susi)ici()n. But Wil¬ 
liam Pitt in 1803 firmly defined the role of the 
Prime Minister. He .said: 

. . . with regard to the absolute necessity there 
is in tin* conduct of the affairs of this country, 
that there should be an avowed and real minister, 
possessing the chief weight in council, and the 
principal place in the confidence of the king. In 
that respect there can be no rivalry or division 
of i)o\\'(‘r. Th(3 power must rest in the person 
generally called the prime minister, and that 
niinist(*r ought ... to be the person at the head 
of the finances. ... If it should come un¬ 
fortunately to such radical difTen'nee of opinion 
that no spirit of conciliation or concession can 
reconcile, the sentiments of the minister must be 
allowed and understood to prevail, leaving the 
oth(?r mcMiibers of administration to act as they 
may conceive themselves conseientioii.sIy called 
upon to act under the circumstances. 

In 1937 the Ministers of the Crown Act .said; 

“There shall be paid to the person who is 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
an annual salary of ten thousand pounds.” E\'cn 
now there is no clear-cut detachment of the 
prime ministership from the Trea.sury; the 
rea.soii is discussed later. 

Howe\'er, the role of the office of Prime 
Minister is entirely conventional - that is, politi- 
cal -and molded by the needs of responsible 
government in a nation in which Parliament 
has sovereign power and is select('d by elec¬ 
tions under univ(‘r.sal franchi.se. He gets de¬ 
cisions made by his conventional headship of 
the (’abinet; the ministers or the Privy Council 
or the queen’s various instniinents transmutcj 
them into legal form. They follow his lead, not 
because it is statutory, but because he is their 
party leader. 

Ministers in the (Government are appointed 
by the (Grown on the nomination of the Prime 
Minister. They lose offict* collectively on his 
resignation. Or he can get rid of each one by 
offering him the choice between resignation and 
dismi.s.sal by the Crown on his advice. 


HOW IS A GOVERNIVIENT FORMED? 


Choice of a Prime Minister 

The ri.se of party government has set the 
convention for the formation of a Government. 
The (Grown must choose as Prime Minister the 
man who is indubitably leader of the party 
indubitably able to carry on the government of 
th(j Hou.se of (Gommons. The latitude available 
to the (Grown during the larger part of the 
eighteenth century is gone. Then Parliament 


was controlled by weak and loose “connection.s” 
of members with floating loyalties to rival lead- 

•’ An order in coiinril is an order or decree of the 
Government, ba.sed on the Cabinet’s authority to 
t.ake action as derived from the executive power of 
the Crown in ancient times (e.g., to declare war or 
make colonial ordinances), or based on authority 
given by parliamentary statute but made in this 
form to be rather more soletnn than the usual 
statutory instruments. 
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ers of the opposed groups or “factions** of 
Whigs and Tories, or by men of no “connec¬ 
tion** at all. Now there are well-defined parties. 
Even in the nineteenth century there were 
occasions when the two or three leading men 
of the Liberal party and the (Conservative 
party were so placed, by ri\alry on policy or 
alleged intention to retire? or divisions in the 
party or age and sickness, that thert‘ was 
doubt about who ought to be regarded as ihc 
leader of the party. But in the main, it was 
indisputable. 

(Certainly the twentietli century organization 
of i^arties has made i learly unmistakable which 
person is to b(? called by the Crown. The 
l)rocess of selecting parly leaders has already 
been described in (Chapter 5. Tt should be 
added that the outgoing Prime Minister, by 
convention, advises the (Crown whom it should 
call as Prime Minister. He, being a Parliament 
man, C‘an identify the leader of the* Opposition. 

He Must Be \ Memheh of the Commons. 
Iiik(‘ all ministers, the Prim(‘ Minister must, by 
convention, be a ineml)er of Parliament. For 
only in this way can tlu* modern ])rinciple of 
political responsibility—that is, party and popu¬ 
lar re.sponsibilily—be assured. Every Prime Min¬ 
ister since Sir Robert Walpole has bec*n a 
member of one or the other house. 

But must a Prime Minister be a member of 
the (Commons? The answer (most certainly 
since 1923) is Yes. First, if a Prime Minister 
were a i^eer and therefon? not in the (Commons, 
he would have to find someone to lead the 
House of Commons. In every one of the six 
cases l)etweeii IS37 and 1902 when the Prime 
Minister was a peer, grave difficulties arose in 
the coordination of policy, .speeches, and the 
conduct of legislative business.'^ Second, the 
deeper issue is the nonrepresentative character 
of the House* of Lords; for tin? political center 
of gravity is in the Commons. 

In 1923, because of the sudden resignation 
of Bonar Law, (Conservative Prime Minister, 
through a fatal illness, party leadership was a 
little confused. The most eminent Conservative 
was Lord Curzon, a peer, while Stanley Bald- 

Since 1902 no peer has been chosen Prime 
Minister. It is surprising that the occasional prac¬ 
tice could have survived until then. 


win had only just emerged to prominence. It 
was argued that as the Opposition in the House 
of Commons was the Labour party—w'hich had 
no representation in the Lords-the Prime Min¬ 
ister ought to be a member of the Commons.*' 

The es.sence of a convtMition is revealed in 
this incident: it is not the mere t'ViMit that 
counts, but the* correspondiMicc* of the princi¬ 
ple of the decision to tlu* political forces of 
the era. Of course, it is a moot point whether 
(Curzon would have been a belter Prime Minis¬ 
ter than Baldwin showed himself to be. An 
improved convention might allow' a peer to 
become an M.P. on becoming Prime Mini.stc'r. 

The succession to the highest (‘xc?cutive 
office is rc'lativcdy smooth, unlike succession to 
the presidency in the United Slates. When a 
Prime* Minister resigns or dic*s, his successor is 
a (Cabin(*t tninist(*r who has had abundant 
experience and full re.sponsil)ility with the 
Prime Minister on almost ccpial tc*rms in tlu? 
collective*!)' responsible (Cabiiu't (if the Prime 
Minister was weak, thc'n on more than ('(pial 
terms, as Neville (Chamberlain under Prime* 
Minisle*r BalcUvin). Whi‘n the* le.*acle*r e)f the 
Oppe).sitie)n rt'signs or dies, he is succeeded by 
election in party caucus l>y parliame‘ntary ced- 
leagnes e^f long staneling. 

How the Prime Minister Makes the Cabinet 

What considerations move? a Prime Minister 
in his formation of the (government? 'I'liey are 
matters ed’ practical wisdom—that is, political, 
not legal, considerations. 

Lovai. Fiuenos. P'irst, the Prime Ministe*r 
needs three or four party leude*rs on whose 
steaely leiyalty he can rely: confidential com¬ 
panions w'ith whom he can be on constant and 
easy terms of frankness without their being too 
harsh on his own faults. Such a group, with the 
addition of one or two more on the inner- 
outer edge, make up that entirely informal yet 
very potent “inner cabinet’* within the Cabinet 

** Poor Cur/.ori not only had to hear the sad 
news from the king’s scrrelary- whose summons he? 
thought had been to make him Prime Minister— 
but, thereafter, having been deputy Prime Minister, 
he himself had propose Mr. Baldwin for the 
leadership of the party and then welcome him to 
the Cabinet room. 
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itself. The analogy of the Roosevelt-Hopkins- 
Harriman coniiection is familiar to American 
students. 

Wings WithIxV the Party. Second, there are 
various groupings within the party. In Labour, 
one will find groups that are more or less 
pacifist, more or less colonial, more or less 
ardently socialist, and so on. The men repre¬ 
senting these groups—the Bevaiiites are one 
example—must be conciliated, for the party 
must be kept together in Parliament and with¬ 
in the electorate. The trade-union element and 
the cooperative movement must be given 
places. The (Conservative party Prime Minister 
similarly must allow for those who represent a 
younger and more flexible social welfare policy 
as against the strong Tories, almost the “die- 
hards”; and he must bridge the span between 
proponents of retreat from empire and those 
with old colonial views. The representatives of 
agriculture, the nobility, and the sympathizers 
with the working class in the Tory-democracy 
wing must come in. These men, after all, have 
followings, parliamentary and popular. Even 
when they are personally troublesome to the 
Prime Minister, he must include them—it is his 
trust and he cannot get along without iin- 
plcNisantness in the Commons otherwise. The 
United States President has similar compulsions. 

Competence in Office. Third, given the 
preceding considerations, the Prime Minister 
must find about thirty-five men at the top and 
another thirty-five as junior ministers who pos¬ 
sess outstanding abilities for government. They 
must have skilled parliamentary resources for 
debate, for legislative tactics. They must lx? able 
to run a department, to make general policy, 
and to counsel the CCabinet, its committees, and 
interministerial conferences. 

Now British ministers are members of Parlia¬ 
ment, not departmental technical experts. They 
are not fitted into the various ministries accord¬ 
ing to the special knowledge they may have of 
the internal administration of those depart¬ 
ments. But most of them will have developed 
an interest in one great branch of government: 
for example, a Phillip Noel Baker or a Sir 
Anthony Eden in foreign affairs; a Hugh Dalton 
or an R. A. Butler in finance; and so on. They 


tend to establish a claim in the mind of the 
party and the parly leader that such and such 
a department is theirs. 

Political judgment is ]3rior to technical knowl¬ 
edge. Thus, Ernest Bevin was made Foreign 
Secretary as a tribute to his own personal 
magnitude, not because of his special knowl¬ 
edge, which fitted him rather for the Ministry 
of Labor he had conducted during World War 
II. In 1951 Harold Macmillan was made Min¬ 
ister of Local C»overnment and Housing. He 
was formerly in the Grenadit?r Guards and a 
director of a famous publishing house. He 
was an admirable man, but not a housing ex¬ 
pert. In June, 1955, Eden made him Foreign 
Secretary; in December, (^hanc'cllor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. In January, 1956, Macmillan suc¬ 
ceeded Eden as Prime Minister. 

Training the Young. Fourth, Prime Ministers 
must provide for the next generation by ar¬ 
ranging progress through a junior ministership. 
The Prime Minister is constantly obliged to 
resist the arguments of the older men, who say, 
with tears in their eyes: “This is my last chance, 
but ihei/ve got plenty of time!” 

The Prime Minister has more latitude in the 
minor than the major offices. He will normally 
follow the minister's preference for his under¬ 
secretaries. He may prefer to appoint an undei- 
secretary who compensates for the minister’s 
weaknesses. 

Ministers in the Lords. So long as the 
House of Lords is part of the constitution, the 
Prime Minister must have some ministers from 
the Lords to provide for its governmental 
leadership. The number is now conventional or 
expedient. 

In the 1890*s the then Marquis of Salisbury, 
making a Cabinet, said: “It is like the zoo at 
feeding time!” Whatever the party, the human 
nature of the suppliants for office is an in¬ 
gredient of the Cabinet once it is formed. They 
crowd for appointment and thereafter for their 
policies over tho.se of other men. Stanley Bald¬ 
win did not like Winston Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead; nor did Neville Chamberlain. They 
were too talented and of powerful personality. 
They were kept out of the Cabinet. Ramsay 
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MacDonald, Prime Minister in 1929, said to 
Mr. Dalton (called to be offered the under- 
secretaryship for foreign affairs): “Yes . . . it*s 
been terrible. I have had people in here weep¬ 
ing and fainting.'"* For men want office now; 
if they miss this turn of the carousel, they may 


be too old or elbowed out by the younger 
when it comes round again. The intensity of 
the longing for office indicates the intensity 
of the pain of being turned out of it when it 
has been attained, and this pain is a sanction 
of a minister’s sense of responsibility. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRIME MINISTER IN THE 
OPERATING CABINET 


Powers of the Office 

What power has the Prime Minister b\ office? 
What role has he by governmental necessity 
and his own personality? 

(1) lie dispenses ofRce. (2) lie is parly 
leader. (3) He leads the Commons. (4) H(‘ 
links Cabinet and king or queen. (5) He is 
national rcprcsentativt\ (6) He has compre¬ 
hensive emergency powers. 

Dispenseu of Office. The Prime Minister has 
been asked l)y the Crown to form a Government, 
and the Crown will take his recommendations 
and no one elses. Office is therefore in his 
gift. If he resigns, then the Government has 
dissolved; the ministers have lost their office'. 

A most remarkable phenomenon, observable 
when any Ministry is being formed, is that as 
soon as a Prime Minister is named, an official 
gulf seems to yawn, not impassably but per¬ 
ceptibly and sufficiently, between him and his 
party associates aspiring to be ministers. Per¬ 
haps it might be belter said he is raised on a 
pedestal above them. No statute dictates this 
—it is a recognition that he has the disposition 
of offices. But, above all, the government of 
Britain has been entrusted to this one man, as 
first, and to no other. The consequences of his 
primary responsibility are inferred from his 
functions. All the ministers recognize that the 
man entrusted with top office ought to be as 
detached, objective, and independent as pos¬ 
sible to make appointments and decisions on 
the basis of efficiency and not out of friendship 
or other sentiments. Perhaps the organization 
of the Conservative party assists the leader in 
this role more than that of the Labour party. 


® Hugh Dalton, Memoirs: Call Back Yesterday, 
London, 1953. 


Most Prime Ministers have said: “It is very 
lonely at the top!” It is also hot. 

This is the first power of the Prime Ministi'i*. 
He must fit all the necessary talents together 
into a reputable team. He has to make the 
Cabinet work. It is his. He must give it cohesion. 
He must arbitrate differences of view and 
personality. 

Party Leader. The second source of power 
is the status of the Prime Minister as leader of 
his ]xirty—a N-ictorious party with a majority in 
the House of Commons. lie can only be dis¬ 
placed from the prime ministership if he is 
displaced from the leadership of the ])arty. But 
over many years he has, in part, created his 
own following by his ideas and characti*r. To 
repudiate one’s own party leader is damaging 
to the electoral prospects of one’s own party. 
While he is leader, tlien, his prime ministcMship 
is rather unassailable. As Aneurin Bevan aiul 
his friends found out in regard to (dement 
Attlee, and as the group of men around Wins¬ 
ton Churchill in the late I930’s found out in 
their campaign against Neville (ffiamberlain, it 
is hardly possible to dislodge the Primi' Min¬ 
ister through the party machinery or to dis¬ 
lodge the leader of the Opposition, esp<‘cially 
if he has once been Prime Minister. Party 
prestige with the' electorate may not be thrown 
away lightly. In crises, liowcver, enough of his 
party followers will turn on him to eject him. 
A crisis means so serious a turn in the national 
anxieties that party followers will risk their 
party’s fate in order to be resolved on policy. 
Thus Ram.say MacDonald was abandoned in 
1931 and Neville (ffiamberlain in 1940. 

Leader of the C'ommons. Again, the Prime 
Minister is the leader of the Hou.se of Com- 
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mons, even tlioiifib be may depute one of bis 
more trusted colleagues to relieve him of much 
House of Commons routine duty.*" This places 
him in a continuously leading position—and, 
at that, against the rival team. He makes the 
principal announcement of Government policy, 
answers cpiestions on superdepartmental lines. 
He can immediately correct errors made in 
Commons* debate by his ministers, and he has 
the right to rebuke and reprimand them. 

Link Between Chown and Catunet. The 
Prime Minister is the eliief channel of commun¬ 
ication between Cabinet and the Crown regard¬ 
ing public affairs. It is not conventional for the 
king or (luecn to confer with ministers behind 
the Prime Minister’s back. His account of 
C^abinet meetings and the parliamentary situa¬ 
tion, uncorrected by his colleagues, is the only 
one. It is he who has the audiences on the 
historic occasions of the formation or the fall 
of (iovernnu'iits and in crises, such as the abdi¬ 
cation of Edward VIII in 1936. 

International Representative. The Prime 
Minister takes the lead, even in person, at 
Critical international, conferences and celebra¬ 
tions and in discussions with the dominions on 
matters of Commonwealth and international 
concern. Indeed, so important is the field of 
international affairs that the Prime Minister 
often virtually assumes a close surveillance of 
his Foreign Minister—thus, Chamberlain and 
Eden, Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd. The 
United States President has a similar position 
in relation to the Secretary of State, but some¬ 
times the President is so unschooled in foreign 
affairs that he publicly represents policies he 
has not helped to make. 

^ ** Normally, (he Prime Minister is active leader 
of the Commons. But the heavy weight of affairs 
has led in rorent tirtics to repeated suggestions that 
the Prime Minister should depute this function to 
a trusted colleague. This has actually occurred in 
four cases: Churchill, 1942-45; Attlee, 1945- 
51; Churchill again, 1951-55; and Macmillan, 
1956—. In the first case, the Prime Minister 
was assisted by Sir Stafford Gripps (for about 
ten months) and then Anthony Eden, Foreign 
Secretary; in the second, Herbert Morrison, Lord 
President of the Council; in the third, Mr. Eden, 
Foreign Secretary; and in the fourth, R. A. Butler, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Emergencies. Finally, if time does not permit 
of consultation before action, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter may personally act or give immediate au¬ 
thority to a minister and commend acceptance 
to the (Libinct later. 

Prime Ministers endowed with all these sup¬ 
ports of status may play a most potent role, as 
may be noticed in the foreign policy of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain in the I930’s, with irrevocable 
results, or (perhaps, since the Cabinet was 
more independent) in Eden’s determination in 
1956 to invade Egypt in order to safeguard 
international rights in the Sue/ Canal. 

Personal Qualities of the Prime Minister 

So endowed, the role of the Prime Minister 
in the momentnm of the Cabinet’s oy)eratiori 
depends on liis personal qualities. He is firmly 
in the saddle, but whether he is a good rider 
or a stumbler, more worthy of a hack than a 
charger or a racehorse, depends on him. It is 
the business of the Prime Minister to take the 
lead. In this urgent function his supreme qual¬ 
ities must be imminent alertn(\ss to all dangers; 
a wide-ranging knowledgeability, not overspe¬ 
cialization or ignorance; and capacity for im¬ 
mediate and lasting anxiety: nerve, not incirtia. 

First Among Equals. He has been called 
primus inter pares, first or forc^most among 
€?qiials, and inter Stellas luna minores, a planet 
among the stars. The remarkable fact about 
the Cabinet is that it is a looser organization 
than the word conveys. It is, in truth, but a 
combination of about twenty opinionated men, 
each of high individuality and idiosyncrasy; and 
yet it has coherence of principle, loyalty among 
its members, a unity of administrative drive, 
and national purpose. Their party has given 
the ministers a common direction; hut the 
business of government is vast and various and 
contingent on emergencies, and so their one¬ 
ness is always under strain. There is a rc'mark- 
ablc sense of collective and reciprocal trustee¬ 
ship about them. But these pages will note a 
number of occasions of internal Cabinet con¬ 
flict. 

Hence, the British Prime Minister is not, as 
Gladstone said, a grand vizier ruling over slaves 
or a figurehead for ministers who really create 
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policy. He must hold them together in a com¬ 
mon policy of his own or, more often, manage 
deliberation so as to secure some other com¬ 
mon decision. 

Every Prime Minister is stii fiencris. So is the 
group of men he has with him. The qualities 
of every Prime Minister vary, and the i(‘lation- 
ship that is governnK'utally beneficial varies. 
Some Prime Ministers run a good Government 
by modest but irreversible intensity and ten¬ 
acity of selfless purpose—such was Mr. Attlee, 
a chairman, a reconciler. Some'—Pitt, Palmer¬ 
ston, (Gladstone, Lloyd George, (flinrehill—are 
possessed by a Ivind of fnr\', a fury that is a 
moral and igniting potency, that wraps itself 
around the ministers and draws them along 
\N ith it, negel’s “passion, without which no great 
deeds are ac c omplished.” 

Others ])ossc'SS a knowledge of business and 
a narrow stnbbornnc'ss that wins its way be¬ 
cause, given the eNcnts and eharaett*rs, not 
c'uongh of the C’abinc't mc'inbers are i)rc‘paivd 
to oppose an c'cpial and o])])osite forc-e of pur¬ 
pose—thus, Nc’villc' Gliamberlain and his ad- 
hc'ivnts. OlhcM’s, again, such as Stanley Baldwin, 
are easygoing but possc\ss an intense under¬ 
standing of the eountrv’s mood and also that 
of the House of (amnnons. They become rt'c- 
oneiling and emolient, devoid of inspiration; 
and here the Cabinet is not brought up to the 
hc'ighl of its movi‘ diirienll tasks, as in Baldwin’s 
failure to rearm in the face of Hitlc'r’s threat. 

(Candor of (auTicisM. What is of ('special 
importance is that nieinbers of the C^abinet 
should feel that, though a deferc'uee is owed 
to the Prime Minister, it is their iinp('rative 


duty to speak thc’ir minds, taking their careers 
into their hands. Some Prime Ministers do not 
(‘voke this challenge. A former Prime Minister 
told the prc'sent author: “There are not (*nough 
men in Winston Churehiirs C^d)inet [that of 
1951-5.5] who will talk back to him.” 1 asked 
why this was nc'eessary. The answ'cr was the 
simple human one: “Bc'canse he has a lot of 
idc'as—some of them are giRxl, but senne of them 
are not so good. His bad i(li*as must be ehal- 
l(Migc*d!” This throws a light on the kind of 
eommillet* the ('abinel is. A minister’s duty is 
c'onstrnetive candor. Mr. Attk'c once ehallc'iiged 
his Prime Minister, Mr. (fliurehill, with the 
rc'inark, “A monologue is not a decision! ’ 

In the ('abini't the Prime MinistcT rarc'ly calls 
lor a vote'. Ih'cisions are taken by a clt'vcdop- 
ing eonsc‘nsns. If an obstinate' Prime Minister 
can carry with him, say, the Chanec'llor of the 
Exchequer and the Foreign Ministc'r, he is in 
a fair position to dc'cide the issue of the day 
as he would like. 

The Prime MinistcT, in pri'slige, authority, 
iclc'as, and eharaetc'r, is alwavs on stric t trial. 
He is badgc'ivd by tlx* Opposition. In person 
h(* must face the* (amiinons day after day, be 
rakc'd with criticism, and ansvvc'r extc'inpora- 
ix'ously. 11(* is harried by tlx* dissatisfic'd seg¬ 
ments of his own party. He is constantly unch'i* 
n'appraisal by his own Cabinet c'olleaguc'S, for 
his elosi'st rivals nag him and contrast their 
qiialitic's with his. Tlx* younger mi'inbers assc'ss 
him anxiously, if only to prc'serv e the credit ol 
th(*ir common |xirty and to protect their envn 
political future. These forces press incessantly 
on tlx* Prime Minister’s mind and constantly 
afleet his policy and ac tions. J 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The Cabinet is a eollc'ctive c*xeeutive. It is 
not an exec-utive of the single-headed or singlo 
person type? like tlx* American Prcsidc*nt. Min¬ 
isters are, of course, individually responsible for 
their departments. But the Cabinet, and in a 
derived sense, the whole of the Ministry, is 
responsible collectively. 

This means that the whole Cabinet assumes 
responsibility for the failure if a Prime Minis¬ 


ter bi'lieves that the Cabinet is 1 X 3 Iong(*r 
united c*nough to live, or tiiat it has been re- 
ptxliated by ]3ublie opinion, or that it eanix^t 
carry the confidence of the C’ornmons any 
longer in what lx? b(4iev'es vital to his jxflicy. 
The Commons may exprc*ss noneonfidenee by 
a vote of censure, by refusal to vote a law or 
finances, or by a vote of no confidence in a 
minister for some special error. Then all min- 
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isters rcsi^rn together. There is no division of 
responsibility and no piecemeal resignations 
with others staying in office. 

Significance of Collectivity 

The doctrine of collective responsibility- 
central to the whole of the contemporary sys¬ 
tem of British government—has been stated by 
a renowned Prime Minister (1886-92), Lord 
Salisbury: 

For all that passes in the Cabinet each member 
of it who does not resign is absolutely and 
irretrievably responsible, and has no right aftcr- 
wartls to say that he agreed in one case to a 
compromise, while in another he was pcrsu«aded 
by his colleagues. ... It is only on the principle 
that absolute responsibility is undertaken by 
every member of the Cabinet who, after a de¬ 
cision is arrived at, remains a member of it. that 
the joint responsibility of ministers to Parliament 
can be uidicld, and one of the most e.s.sential 
principles of parliamentary responsibility e.stab- 
lished.* * 

The quotation Irom an authority is neces.sary 
because no statute states this most fundamental 
of all conventions. As the Cabinet faces the 
nation, it is one, with no formal distinction in 
degrees of responsibility. It is one for all and 
all for one. 

The British Cabinet is not a single man but 
it is a single body. It is plural iu personnel but 
one in authority and responsibility. This double 
quality, of oneness of authority and a multitude 
of coun.selors, has important consequences for 
governmental efficiency, gradually but con¬ 
sciously developt'd: it as.sures responsibility and 
seeures efficiency as a high advisory and 
execii tive d irectorate. 

Unity Assists RESPONsiniLiTY. It is not easy 
for nearly fifty million people and some thirty- 
five million voters to identify who is responsible 
for what occurs in their Government. Some 
cynics might say, *‘We do not care if they can¬ 
not: they are fools just the same!” This is not 
the democratic way of thinking. For peaceful 
evolution of justice and welfare in the long run, 

'^Gwendolen Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, Lon¬ 
don, 1921, Vol. II, pp. 219-20. Gf. Sir William 
Anson, The Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
Part I, Oxford, 1935, Vol. II, p. 118. 


it is necessary that the maximum number of 
citizens willing to check and balance the ac¬ 
tions of their Government should have the 
opportunity to do so. But his role requires 
them to know the re.sponsible officials. 

Simplicity of identification, oneness and no 
confusion of indices, clarity of the causal agent 
—these things are altogether indispensable. The 
party system is a sorting-out, re.sponsibility- 
fixing system. Tlie collective responsibility of 
the Cabinet, the making of sev'cral into one, 
gives this concentration, this focus. All will be 
blamed or prai.sed for any one. There can be 
no mistake. 

The most cogent ease ever made for the 
collective nature of the Briti.sh cabinet system 
was made by an American, Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, in The Federalist, when he advocated 
the singleness of the American presidency. He 
did it because he and his colleagues needed to 
avoid the confusions, backbiting, and ineffici¬ 
ency of British government under George III 
(as beautifully described in Burke’s Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents) be¬ 
fore the colIectiN'e-cabinet system had crystal¬ 
lized. Hamilton s essential point was that 
wherever there is a number of agents and not 
simply one, we suffer “the difficulty of detec¬ 
tion.” Hence the British have institutionalized 
oneness—that is, collective rc*sponsibility and 
its attendant solidarity. Whereas the United 
States presidency is solitary, and with executive- 
administrative power only, the British (*xeeutivc* 
achieved e plurihus unnm, linking executive, 
legislative, and administrative powers. 

Unity Makes for Kfficiency in Business. 
What is requirc'd at the .summit of a political 
sy.stem—that is, in the (Cabinet? First, its rnem- 
!x?rs arc vested with the final, surveying, com¬ 
prehensive, and .swet?ping determination of pol¬ 
icy. All departments, all activities, in the 
present and predictive for the future, are in¬ 
cluded in the maximum attainable haimony 
and proportion. Secondly, Cabinet members 
give drive to the joint, coordinated, and steady 
conduct of the various departments in the 
same direction, reducing inner clash and in¬ 
consistency and minimizing wasteful and 
fatiguing jealousy and friction. As a matter of 
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fact, the Cabinet is the “planning* body at the 
heart of British government and administration. 

Experience shows that the psychological and 
moral burden of government is borne not 
merely by the Prime Minister but ecpially by 
every participant in Cabinet deliberations and 
decisions. Indeed, it is a rule of Cabinet pro¬ 
cedure that when a minister has business on 
the agenda, he must circnlatc* “papers,'* i.e., a 
iiiemorandiim with .supporting documents, to 
all his colleagues at least forty-eight hours be¬ 
fore* the Cabinet meeting. Each can fortify 
and encourage the other, and each knows that 
his brothers must carry res]3onsibilit\' for any 
initiative that he takes. No oik* of th(‘m can 
elisavow his own initiative, or his assumption 
of that of his colle*agues, in adversity. He is a 
bad colleague if he stops matters from coming 
before the* (Cabinet, and if he does not “talk 
back.” He* is e*xp(*cted to talk back to the 
Prime Minister and to talk back to his col¬ 
leagues. '" 

The sharing of both authority and rc*sponsi- 
bilily occurs corporately. It is not doled out 
S(*parately and nni'einally by one chief exc^cu- 
tive to sixteen or seventeen individuals, as in 
the Unite*d State*s Cabinet, 'khe t)ower is shared 
by right; and the whole body, as one, partic*i- 
pates in the elistribution of it by obligation. 
Hence there is tolerable certainty and defini¬ 
tion ivgarding who may do what. 

We may consult Alewander Hamilton's words: 

Eni'rgy in the ('\eentivt* is a leading eharaeU'r in 
the Jefiiiition of good government. . . . 'i’he 
ingredients which constitute energy in the execu¬ 
tive arc, unity; duration; and adequate provision 
for its support; competent powers. . . . That 
unity is coiidueivc to energy will not be disputc*d. 
L^ecision, activity, secrecy, and dispatch will gen¬ 
erally eharacteri/e the pr()cef*ding.s of one man, 
in a much more eniim’iit degree than the pro¬ 
ceedings of the greatt'r number; and in proportion 
as the number is increased, these qualities will 
be diminished. 

All our abundant information about the 
United State.s Cabinet is to the effect that members 
are more inclined to evade any collective question¬ 
ing of their departmental bailiwicks and are not 
actively interested in their colleagues. Cf. Herman 
Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern Govern¬ 
ment ^ rev. ed.. New York, 1949, Chapter 26; .and 
such works as Harold E. Ickes, Diaries, New York, 
1953 onwards; and R. J. Donovan, The Inside 
iS/ory, New York, 1956. 


The result in the United States was a single, 
or .solitary, executive. But it did not attain the 
(pialities that Hamilton anticipated. For the 
business of American government grew lar too 
large for any one man to assume the con¬ 
stitutional authority and responsibility for it. 
You can endow one man with so much authority 
that it kills his physique, even as it confuses 
and paralyzes his ability to do anything but 
anxiously delegate. Hence, the vigor and dis¬ 
patch (iml tfic responsibility are lost. Wi* havx* 
only to rt*inember the destruction wrought on 
a man of conscience, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
the moral and physical pressure on Harry S. 
Tninian; and the distracted if conscientious 
counsels of thi* subseqiu'nt administration. 

Maintenance of Soluhirity 

*rhe British system went its own way. Of 
course, the secret is tht* political luck of party 
organization, winch inak(*s each C^abinet the 
product not only of one party but of a coher¬ 
ent and self-disciplined party. The many hu¬ 
man tensions and conflicts in the Cabinet are 
restrained by a loyalty to its principli*s, pro¬ 
gram, and tradition, by a care for its future 
suecc*ss, and by an ever-i>rescnt recognition of 
the brutal fact that an Opposition is waiting to 
tell the nation that the Cabinet is in upheaval. 
Of this solidarity the Prime Mini.ster is the 
special guardian and embodiment. 

Saying the Same Thing. A minist(*r will 
always be expected to vote for his party (or 
at li^asl be paired on its side); this is his 
minimum obligation. He cannot make a spt'c*eh 
or other expression of opinion that contradicts 
that c)f the (h)vcrnim*nt, as happ(*ns in the 
French and American cabinets. The Prime 
Minister, however, possesses rather more free¬ 
dom to lead by announcing a modification of 
hitherto accepted collective policy. The pres- 
.sure of circumstances may compel him, as in 
Mr. Chamberlain's conversations with Hitler. 
All the mf)re reason to be careful who gets to 
the top. 

Unity Under Strain. What happens when 
con.sciences or interests or intellects are 
strained beyond the possibility of agreement? 
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For some things must l)c yielded to gain others 
in the government of millions. 

An attempt is made by the dissentient to get 
his point of view over by the eogeney of argu¬ 
ment. lie will almost simultaneously seek for 
allies in the Government, as An(?nrin Bevan 
sought for (and found) Harold Wilson and 
(George Strauss (or they him) in the Labour 
Gabinet of 1950, when they fought for main¬ 
tenance of socrial services against expenditures 
on armaments. Ihi will press his argument in 
the Cabinet to the suggestion of resignation. It 
may be an error to go too far unless he means 
to resign—beeause a Prime Minister may wel¬ 
come this, having a substitute n'ady. 

A stage is reached, how(‘\'er, when the dis¬ 
sident minister resigns, as in tin* Aneurin Bevan 
ease, then to tak(‘ his fight to the party mem¬ 
bers. In Ramsay MacDonald’s case in 1931, the 
Prime Minister himself abandoned the (Cabinet 
as the dissentcMS were so many that lu' eoiild 
not co]^c with th('m in his policy of reducing 
unemployment allowances to balance the budg¬ 
et. In Anthony Eden’s resignation in 1937 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of fri(*ndslnp 
with Mussolini, Mr. Chamberlain let the (Cab¬ 
inet know that their choice was Eden or him¬ 
self. In April, 1957, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord President of the Council and leader in 
the House of Lords, resigned because he dis¬ 
sented from the Cabinet’s relaxation of firmness 
with Nasser on Suez and its conciliation of 
Archl)ishop Makarius over Cyprus. 

Individual Responsihilittj 

It is not possible to operate collective respon¬ 
sibility without a safety valve: individual scape¬ 
goats. It is not possible to forecast exactly 
whether a minister will be fully competent in 
the specific job to which he has been appointed, 
yet he is individually responsible for the good 
administration of his department. There are 
more departmental policies of high significance 
than a Prime Minister and a Cabinet, however 
well organized, can properly know and control. 
It becomes unrealistic to impute all responsi¬ 
bility to all of them jointly. The general pre¬ 
sumption that there is knowledge has to be 
maintained, but some relief from its dire effects 
must be devistnl. The British economic and 


soc'ial system could not tolerate the overthrow 
of a Cabinet every time that some individual 
minister was unsatisfactory to Parliament. For 
a high degree of stability and continuity of 
policy is (\sscntial to the standard of living and 
peace of mind of modern populations. Hence, 
it often happens that individual ministers who 
hav(! cxliibiled a weakness, either in Parlia¬ 
ment or the Cabinet, arc told to resign. Mr. 
Churchill reconstructed his Ministry suhstatiti- 
alltj three times between 1951 and 1955. 

The most celebrated reciMit example is Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s resignation in 1935 from the 
office of Foreign Sccrclar\’. Mr. BakKvin was 
Prime Minister, and his (Cabinet was .seeking 
a way to avoid the imposition of economic 
saiK lions, which might in the long run lead to 
war against Mussolini as a result of Italy’s 
aggre.ssion in Aby.ssinia. In Paris, Sir Samuel 
Hoarc h'ntatixely reached an agreement with 
French Prime Minister Pierre Laval. Without 
authorization, the agreement w'as made public. 
Its app(*asenK‘nt of Mussolini arou.scxl a tempest 
of antigovernmental passion in Britain. 'I’he 
Prime Minister bowed before this storm: he 
forced Hoare to resign. Had Baldwin stood by 
him, it niifilit ha\’t* meant the* overtlirow of the 
Government; he luul given the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary too much frec'dom to negotiate! Thr resig¬ 
nation ivas a safety valve for th(j principle of 
collective responsibility. ‘ '* 

This .safety \’alv(* will have to be used more 
and more. For while Cu)vernments are usually 
.so well .s(‘ltled in office on the basis of their 
party majority that they cannot be o\erthrown 
as a whole, the efficiency and responsibility of 
the GoN’crnment must be dynamii'ally main¬ 
tained. Thus the inefficient ministers wall b(' 
made to resign “for tin* good of the Cabinet.” 

When a minister does r(‘sign, he lias the 
privilege of explaining his action in Parliament. 
As the deliberations of the C.abinet are secret, 
he needs the royal permission for this explana¬ 
tion, and this means permission of the Prime 
Minister, the very person against whom the 
explanation may be directed. The resigning 
man is at a disadvantage bccaii.se he is bound 
to observe the .secrecy of (Cabinet proceedings. 

Cf. Herman Finer, Future of Government, 
London, 194C, pp. 94 ff. 
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The host recent examples are Anthony Eden 
and DiifF Cooper, over the Munich policy of 
Neville Chamberlain; and Sir Peter Thorney* 
croft. Chancellor of the Exche(pier, in January, 
1958, over the Cabinet’s refusal to reduce 
expenditures as much as he demanded. 

Secrecy and Party Solidarity 

Somewhere in every form of government 
there must be a forum in which absolute frank¬ 
ness is possible. This is in the interests not of 
the ministers but of the solution of diplomatic 
and domestic problems according to their tech¬ 
nical nature and not obsecjuiously to popular 
pleasure—though this also is au ingredient in 
tile solution. It is often necessary to be cruel 
to be kind: to take disagreeable economic or 
war measurers today for the sake of the long- 
run good. The oath of the Privy Cvouncilor 
wliich is tak(Mi by Cabim*t ministers demands 
faithfulnc'ss, secrecy, and candor tcithhi the 
C'abiiK't. In addition to the obligations of this 
oath, the Official Secrets Act of 1920 forbids, 
under penalty, the communication to unauthor¬ 
ized persons of official doeumcMils and informa¬ 
tion. 

A famous Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, 
said that privacy of discussion ‘‘could only be 
made completely effc'ctive if the flow of sug¬ 
gestions which accompanied it attained the 
freedom and fullness which belongc'd to private 
conversations—members must feel themsebes 
untrammel(?d by any consideration of con¬ 
sistency with the past or self-justification in 
the future.’’ He pleaded for “irresponsible li- 
ciiiso in discussion.” 

Manifestly, th<^ danger of disclosure and 
leakage is great where a (cabinet is not 
founded on a single party, or where, as ifi the 
United States, parties arc weak in principles. 
If British Cabinets were like those in France 
—ephemeral coalitions of parties, enemies yes¬ 
terday, friends for a few hours, enemies again 
tomorrow—the possibilities of instant leakage 
would be so great as to d«‘feat sincere frank¬ 
ness. The Soviet dictatorship has cruder ob¬ 
structions to complete frankness: expulsions 
from the Communist party and governmental 
office, banishment, even death. 


Very, very rarely, British C’abinct secrecy is 
violated.*^ In February, 1952, Mr. Churchill 
gave the House information regarding the mil¬ 
itary commitments made by Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Morrison to the United States Govern¬ 
ment if forces in Korc'a were attacked by air 
from C'hinese bases. He sailed V('ry close to the 
wind of unconstitutionality, indeed, though 
denying that he was “quoting” from Cabinet 
documents. 

To Whom Is Respomihility Owed? 

Cabinet responsibility is political or censorial, 
not legal as in the older practice of impeach¬ 
ment.*"* Impeachment was last used in 1805 
against Lord Melville, several times a CJabinel 
minister, for financial misdemeanors when he 
was treasurer of the Admiralty. It is too drastic 
an instrument to use where* honest error is so 
possible and yet so easily subject to denuncia¬ 
tion as transgression or sabotage. Soviet minis¬ 
ters still labor under what is a modcTU type 
ol impeachment, that is, sev(*re penalti(*s im¬ 
posed by the Communist party to whom they 
ow(* their oIRce. 

If a Government cannot persuade? a majority 
of the House of Commons to accept its delib¬ 
erate legislative polic ies and the conduct of the 
governmental departments or personnel, it must 
resign, 'fhis is not the case with small matters 
that on occasion are rejected by a snap vote, 
esp(‘cially when parties are closely balanced. 
Thus in the rarliament of 1950, the Labour 
Government did not regard it as vital to yield 
on an occasional petty rebuff, as a new immedi¬ 
ate election was not likely to ri\soIvc the close 
balanc-e of seals. Otherwise, what a Govern¬ 
ment propexses is so well planned and weighed 
as being of national importance that a repudi¬ 
ation by the ("ominous is a defeat on which 
the Government must resign. 

*^Cf. Edgar Lansbiiry, Ceott^e Lanshury, Lon¬ 
don, 1937. 

I take the word “consorial” from Alexander 
Hamilton’s paper on the cxerutive in The Federal- 
ist; he uses it to distinguish political responsibility 
from that for which there are actions in a court of 
law. A wrongful act of a minister directly per¬ 
formed against person or property, of course, 
carries with it a personal liability to the ordinary 
civil and criminal law. 
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How can a vote defeat a Government when 
the Gov'crnment has been built on the major¬ 
ity? With the two-party system the Cabinet 
has a stout and loyal phalanx of support, if 
any M.P. s break away, they will, at maximum, 
abstain from voting, but rarely will they vote 
against. But a Government may be internally 
divided (as the Balfour (Government when 
Joseph Chamberlain and some adherents be¬ 
gan to agitate for tariff reform) and may pos¬ 
sess only a bare majority in the Commons. 
Then it will resign, even without being over¬ 
thrown in the Commons; for human nature in 
the (Cabinet could not stand the strain of 
keeping its party followers together or the 
feeling that it has no sii])stantial autlKirity. In 
1951 the Labour Government dissolved, having 
but a trifling majority and being intemally 
riven. But in 1957, Labour in vain (and per¬ 
haps conscious of the futility of its request) 
urged the now Macmillan Government to re¬ 
sign as it had been shaken by the Suez failure. 
But the Government had a majority of sixty 
M.P.’s and more than three years to go. It 
planned to become popular again, and did sol 

The Disciplinary Power of Dissolution. 
The majority is kept intact by the strategy of 
the whips and the members' knowledge that 
their own political careers may be ended if 
they no longer receive the endorsement of the 
party organization at the next election. The 
Government can bring this home at a time of 
revolt by threatening to resign and ask for 
dissolution. This means that the members must 
fight another election, without the certainty 
that they will be elected. A whisper from the 
Government will bring them to heel. (Till 
1958, French ministers shouted, but their power 
of dissolution being hollow, the deputies ig¬ 
nored them.) 

However, the censorial power of the Com¬ 
mons is only the first stage in the fixing of 
responsibility on a Government. The final stage 
is the next election and the electorate. This is 
the true meaning of the phrase, already re¬ 
peated, that the constitution is "plebiseitical.” 

Dissolution is the prerogative of the Crown, 
but it is exercised only when the Cabinet wills 
it. If not, where can the Crown find other 
ministers who can command the Commons? 


Failing advice that there should be a dissolu¬ 
tion, all that the (Grown can do is dismiss 
ministers. But this would produce not only a 
political but a comtitutiotwl crisis. For over a 
hundred years the sovereign has never refused 
a dissolution asked for by the Prime Minister. 

There arc times when the House of Com¬ 
mons, in spite of the wt'll-rooted majority of a 
Government, overthrows it. They are rare, but 
they happen. The most noted recent example 
is the overthrow of perhaps the most obstinate 
Prime Minister in the whole of British history, 
obstinate because of his narrow-mindedness: 
Neville Chamberlain. In the sessions of May 7- 
10, 1940, the Labour party turned a mere 
debate on war policy into one of no confidence 
in his Government. Some severe critics in Mr. 
Chamberlain's own party, of the highest parly 
and parliamentary prestige, joined in. Though 
Chamberlain still had a majority of 81 at the 
end of the debate, no less than 50 Conserva¬ 
tives had voted with the Opposition. His au¬ 
thority was at an end. He resigned, and a new 
(Government was soon formed with Cdiurehill as 
Prime Minister. Shame and discouragement in 
the House can do what votes will not add up 
to: a serious loss of face can be as expulsive 
as a loss of votes. 

Responsibility is, then, to iht? whole country 
through the medium of the House of (Gommons 
and simultaneously, directly, and collaterally to 
the people. 

Unceasing Challenge. Responsibility works 
potently because the Cabinet experiences a 
persistent obligation to respond to the criticism 
and the admonitions of the House, to yic'ld 
here and there on i3olicy and i)ersonnel, to 
accept amendments to law's. Responsibility exists 
in this sense to the House directly. The House 
cannot use the direct immediate punishment- 
ejection from office. But it has the means of 
heaping up a public exposure of governmental 
incompetence that will bring the wrath of the 
elc*ctorate upon the Cabinet at the approaching 
election, even at a by-elcction, soon. 

Never a day passes without the fierce light 
and sting of the Opposition's challenge to the 
Cabinet's policy and methods. Both sides of the 
House know very well that the whole nation 
is listening. Or, suppose we say that a half 
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million out of tliirt>’-fivc million voters are 
listening intently and eritieally. Day after day, 
without inlennission, lh(‘ iu*xt general eleetion 
is in the making. It is never out of mind. 
Anxiety over the floating or sta>-at-home vote, 
and over the total eumnlative effect of the 
record of both sides in action, argument, and 
mutual ojiposition, is incessant. All the debates 
and questions form a dcweloping vote of 
eensure to be gi\en voting strength and force 
ill the nation at the next ('lection. In recent 
years, public-opinion polls add to the influential 
sensitiveness of fluid opinion. 

The C.ox'ernment is forevd to offer seriou.s, 
solid justification, callable of standing up as not 
being nonscn.se. This is responsibility. Henee 
the dc'mocratic vahu’ of keeping all important 
decisions before the full, o])en House, and not 
consigning them to the twilight of committee's 
with e.xeeutive S(\ssions as in the United States 
Clongress. 

Furthermore, members of the (\d)inet arc 
members of tlu' Commons. Th<’y ha\(5 been 
el(‘ct(’d in the .same way, fought the .same 
kind of campaigns, .suflVn'd the slings and 
arrows of cleetioneering and of fruiik, rough 
handling in debate in the House. They are tin* 
fle.sh of the (’oinmon.s’ flesh. Tomorrow' they 
may be not in the Cawcriiinent, bnt in the 
Opposition. 'J'hey not even be rc-elt'eted. 

They know* the electorate and have a respect 
for it, a re.s]H'ct groundi'd in the n'cognitioii 
of its sovereign ]iower to destroy or cn'ale. 
They are proud men, stung immediately by 
being worsted in debate, the lo.ss of esteem 
directly experienced. 

Sharp ('xamples may be .seen.“‘ In July, 1954, 
a very emiiu'iit C!on.servative Minister of Agri- 
cnlturi'. Sir Thomas Ougdah’, was forced to 
resign by being badgered into taking responsi¬ 
bility for some administrative errors made by 
his civil .servants. This exemplifies pressun* that 
never relaxes. 

In the period Jiily-October, 1956, Prime 
Minister Eden was overborne by the fierce 
Opposition, personified by Mr. (hiitsktdl, it.s 
leader, to promi.se to go to ^he United Nations 

Cf. Hrrman Finer, “Central Plannins Ma¬ 
chinery in Britain," Public Adrninistratuni Review, 
Autumn, 1948, for the ca.se <;f Sir Stafford Cripps 
and economic policy in 1947. 


before he undertook foree against Nasser in 
the Sue/, dispute, if ever. 

Of eourse, the Commons exacts responsible 
modification of the ('abinc't's proposals. Ihc 
('ominous is no simple rubber stamp. But 
equally, the Cabinet is at the bead of a 
majority; it must act and cannot surrc'iider lead- 
('iship to its critics too much, even in deciding 
on war. 

The Psyvhnlof^ical Drive to Office and 
Respomihility 

Hesponsibility t'onnotes the loss of ]H)lilical 
reputation and tlu' loss of offict' tor mistakes. 
The loss of office means the loss of a salarx', 
but it is not .so great a salary as to b(T the 
decisivt' factor. Almost every minister could 
earn as much, pc'rhaps more, in altf'inative 
emjdoynK'iit; for wlu'reas the Piime Minister 
receive*s SI 10,000 a year. Cabinet ministers re¬ 
ceive* only .£5,000, and other mini.steus, £3,750. 

The* psycholt>gi(‘al force in the loss of office 
ari.ses from the* i>as.sion for ct'rlain personal 
and .social value's and interests which po.s.si'.ssion 
of office* gives to the holder. Office* is the 
magnification of one man's strength; it is pe)we*r; 
and power is his e'lielowine'ut for the lime* being 
backed by the authority of ne’arly fifty million 
pi'ople*. Alternatively, it is the reinforced power 
to obstrnet others who would gain supreme 
and uiKpialifii'd pewver to do as they liked, it 
he were not there to say No. 

The C^abiiK't in Britain is not limiU'd te) merej 
execution of the law's; it is master (yet serving 
the (aanmons) of all the sovereign pow'cr ol 
the Briti.sh nation—foreign, domestic, admini.s- 
trative, and legi.slative. Its power is unlimited. 
What a prize* to men who have an impulse of 
duty to .society, an itch to give the lead to otluT 
people*, a hunger for pow'er and pn'stigt*, the 
(Mijoymenl of business, a d(‘.sire for fame, and 
who worship political heroes in their nation’s 
historyl 

This ambition of .service? and creativity finds 
its acut(.*st exprt'.ssicjn in the prime ministership. 
Mr. Churchill says about his accession to the 
prime ministcr.ship in World War II: 

In any sphere of action there can be no coinpari- 
.son between the positions of number one and 
number two, three, or four. The duties and 
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problems of all persons other than number one 
are quite different and in many ways more diffi- 
eult. It is always a niisforlune when number two 
or three has to initiate a dominant plan or policy. 
He has to consider not only the merits of the 
policy, but the mind of his chief; not only what 
to advise, but what it is proper for him in his 
station to advise; not only what to do, but how 
to get it agreed, and how to get it done. More¬ 
over, number two or three will have to reckon 
with numbers four, five, and six, or maybe some 
bright outsider, number twenty. Ambition, not 
so inueh for vulgar ends, but for fame, glints in 
(wery mind. Then' are always several points of 
view which may be right, and many which are 
plausible. 

At the lop there are great simplifications. An 
accepted leader has only to be sure of what it is 
best to do, or at least to have made up his mind 
about it. The loyahies which centre about number 
one are enormous [italics added]. If he trips, he 
must be sustained. If he makes mistakes, thc'y 
must be covered. If he sleeps, he must not be 
wantonly disturbed. If he is no good, he must be 
poleaxed. But this last extreme process cannot be 
carried out every day; and certainly not in the 
days just after he has been chosen.*^ 

It is this power that one loses when one loses 
office; and so, in proportion to the intensity of 
the desire to hold it, and not lose it, the 
Commons can exert a responsible control over 
the Cabinet. 

Responsibility in Wartime 

Two world wars, with imminent extinction 
just averted, have shown how it is possible to 
adapt the peacetime Cabinet to meet the 
exigencies of total war.*** Lloyd George limited 
the number of his war C]!abinet to five or six 
members, freed from departmental duties, to 
act as the highest directorate. Dominion prime 
ministers who visited England were invited to 
take part in these meetings. Tic invented the 
Secretariat in 1916. 

In 1940-45 Sir Winston Churchiirs war ad¬ 
ministration—because of the personal, political, 
and administrative genius of the man, in¬ 
structed by the experience of World War I—was 
even better conducted. Ilis war Cabinet had 
between five and eight members. Some of 
them, as time went on, had direct departmental 

Winston Churchill, Their Finest Hour, Boston, 
1949, p. 15. 

**Cf. John Ehrman, Cabinet Government and 
War, 1890^1940, Cambridge, 1957. 


duties, because he insisted that meshing-in 
with the day-by-day operations of the depart¬ 
ments was needed. But, effectively, Churchill 
assumed highest direction of the war. lie also 
became Minister of Defense, presiding over 
the service departments and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staffs sessions. The other sections of the 
war effort were coordinated by other war Cab¬ 
inet members, particularly through the Lord 
Presidents Committee, of which Sir John An¬ 
derson, formerly a noted civil servant, was 
ehainnan. This took matters of executive detail, 
eonccniing supply and civilian effort and life, 
off Churchiirs shoulders. Then, in addition, 
the many other departments were coordinated 
for the settlement of common problems by 
other committees under the chairmanshii> of 
other Cabinet ministers. 

Both war (Cabinets remained responsible to 
Parliament, and both were subjected to steady 
and always heavy criticism by the Commons. 

Army Loyalty to Cabinet Orders. The 
control of the armed forces involves the very 
existence of a Government. Men with arms 
and disciplined fighting methods can destroy 
majority rule and also autocracies. 

When Parliament, in 1689, became master of 
the ext'cntive, tlie old fear of a standing army 
waned. It was assumed that the army would 
obey ministers when they ga\e commands and 
would not obstruct the policies of the Govern¬ 
ment. This may still be assumed. The tying of 
the army to the service of the symbol of the 
monarchy is a very important psychological 
factor in military subservience to civil power. 
The monarch represents the nation to the 
officers and men. They swear loyalty to the 
king or cpieen. They are not distracted by the 
thought that the orders come from a political 
party they may hate or men and women of a 
class they may despise. This is the situation 
today.With the peaceful advent of a Labour 

An illustiutinn is furnished by a speech of 
Princess Margaret, October 19, 1955, in presenting 
colors to a Scottish regiment of which she is 
colonel. “Today we are, thank God, at peace, but 
it is a peace full of unrest and uncertainty. At no 
time, I am sure, has there been greater need for 
resolute and unwavering service. So it is appropri¬ 
ate to recall today the loyalty which these colors 
symbolize. It is threefold: loyalty to your Queen, 
loyalty to your country, and loyalty to your regi¬ 
ment.” 
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Government in 1945, the armed forces lost any 
reason to change their dedication to “national” 
seivicc. 

Yet military loyalty is always contingent on 
men's consciences not being overstrained by 
policy. When a civil servant resigns rather than 
carry out a minister’s policy (rare, almost to 
nonoccnrrcnce, in Britain), the world docs not 
come to an end. But if military men should do 
this, the world might well come to an end. 

In 1913 the Liberal (»ovcrnmt‘nt inlendt‘d to 
enforce its Home Rnh' Bill for Ireland by re¬ 
pression of the opposition to it in Protestant 
Ulster. When the Ulster minority openly armed 
themselves for resistanei*, the Ca)nservative 
part\' leaders, e\(‘n Bonar Law, the leader of 
His Majesty’s T^oyal Opposition, threateiu'd dis- 
obediencre, and some (Conservatives organized 
a conspiracy with army ofTicers at the (Cnrragh 
camp not to march into Ulster!"** World War I 
extinguished this blaze. 


Where the officers arc drawn from the 
broadest representative mass of the people and 
where class distinctions are modified by the 
constant preachment of democratic values, the 
civilian chiefs may expect obedience w’ith more 
assurance. If the monarchy is continued, kings 
or queens must not hesitate to support the 
orders that the ministers, based on the Com¬ 
mons’ majority, think it responsibly right to 
give. Above all, dreadful dangers are courted 
w'hen such mc'ii as the Consi*rvative leaders oi 
1913 argue that the royal pow'cr of veto is not 
dead; that the ("rown can, say, refuse assent 
to a bill that would, as in lawfully coerced 
Ulster, “drive loyal men out of our community.” 
Some might argue that at that poiiU there is 
a violation of the unwritten constitution. The 
detachment of the army from sole loyalty to 
the ministers of the day, and thi ir attachment 
to the ('Irown, is an excellent expedient so long 
as the (’rown stands above partisanship. 


THE ROLE AND STATUS OF THE OPPOSITION 


The term “the Opposition” originated in 
1826. The idea of a “formed general opposition” 
had been current for somt*. eighty years or 
more. But it was regarded by (Jeorge Ill’s 
politicians as something immoial and unpatri¬ 
otic, as factious. What created the (aibinet as 
a unit also created the Opposition as a regular 
and continuous eounterunit—that is, party com¬ 
mitments of policy made to tlu' nation at elec¬ 
tions. There are still political systems- for ex¬ 
ample, the U.S.S.B.—in w4iich toleration and 
poise have not >'et reached this levc’l of 
admitting that men can be loyal to the ideology 
though they opp(3Se a (JovernmiTit on policy. 

Without a concerted Opposition the collec¬ 
tively responsible Cabinet would not be 
spurred on to its higliest merits. Around the 
Opposition there? is a nucleus of a dozen or so 
men w'ho sit on the front Opposition bench 
with the leadc'r. They ar(‘ virtually the alterna¬ 
tive (Government. Indeed, the (conservatives, 
echoing the Liberal parly as far back as 1876, 
refer to the group, slangw'ise, as the “shadow” 

'rhe story is well told in Robert Blake, The 
Unknown Ptime Minister, London, 1955. 


cabiiu't. The party that returns a minority from 
the electoral eami)aign does not disperse as 
individuals. 

Since? 1937, by the Ministers of the Grown 
Act, the leader of the Opposition receives an 
annual salary of .C 3,000 from the stale to en¬ 
able him to carry on his vitally important 
functions without having to worry about earn¬ 
ing his living by other acliviti(‘S. 

The tight organization of the Opposition con¬ 
fronts the G()veinmc*nt w'ilh a planned, i-on- 
tinuous, and incscai^able set of critics, who 
have assumed the responsibility lor opposi¬ 
tion. The Opposition has stains. 

Indeed, its responsibility is so “govern¬ 
mental,” as it w’ere, that rc'bellions sometimes 
occur within lhi‘ Opposition among individuals 
who W'ant to be more pugnacious, it was Lord 
Randolph Churchill who suggeslcnl that the 
business of an Opposition is to oppose. This is 
an advani'e on the ixirlier Ibnnula of Tierney, 
that the duly of an Opposition is to propo.se 
nothing, to oppose evc?rything, and to turn out 
the Government. If Tierney’s recipe is 
amended by “propose altc'rnatives” in place of 
“propose nothing,” one gels close to the role 
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of the Opposition today. On every question, 
tlie Government j^resents a clear policy for all 
the nation to see; and the Opposition presents 
a searching alternative, so that the preoccupied 
masses are invited to compare and choose. 

The Opposition is therefore (1) a parlia¬ 
mentary tactic-planning and general staff. It 
divides time among its appropriate debaters. 
(2) It tracks down the Coveniment. (3) It 
has its party's research and reform committee 
organization to equip it witfi the ammunition 
with which to rake the Government. (1) It 
appeals to the electorate. 

Together with the Government whips, the 
Opposition takes part, as we have seen, in the 
allocation of parliamentary time. Its leader, 
sometimes accompanied by lieutenants, takes 
counsel with the Prime MinisUn* and his lieuten¬ 
ants, “behind the Speakers chair,” to settle 
matters of policy or business of the House. 
The Prime Minister will from time to time 
privately and confidentially inform the leader 
of the Oi)position of vital facts about foreign 
policy, def(.*nse, and the economic situation that 
he needs to know in order to enable him and 
his colleagues, as they judge, to conduct their 
rightful opposition without an ignorant plunge 
into delicate and dangerous situations. This is 
very important. The Opposition is regularly 
consulted by the (Government regarding the 


manning of various inquiry eommissions and 
jxirticipation in national ceremonial functions. 
The Opposition IxMich, of course, works in 
close connection with its caucus of members in 
the Commons. 

More voltage is attributable to Her Majesty's 
Loyal Opi^osition when it is contrasted with 
that of the French Parliament, where opposi¬ 
tion falls to pierces. In the Soviet Union, the 
opposition consists of the dead or the living 
dead. The American nation is seriously the 
loser for want of a coherent opposition in 
CGongress, for party organization is not firm 
enough to bring to bear on the President a 
concerted voice of the leaders ol’ the ri\'al 
party.” ‘ 

The Op])osition may ii(‘ver forget that while 
it puts the (Govc‘rnment on trial, it too is simul¬ 
taneously on trial. The character and abilities 
of the leaders of the O])position and the Prime 
Minister are being rigorously assessed in public 
contest every minute.In the United Slates, 
once a President is elected, il seems a little 
sacrilegious (at any rate, in some cases) to 
.subject him to responsibli? public critici.sm. 
Furthermore, opposition is rather stultified, be¬ 
cause the President cannot be supplanted, 
whereas a Prime Minister might be and has 
been. 


THE COMMONS’ CONTROL OF THE CABINET 


The Commons, spearheaded by the Opposi¬ 
tion, has established for itself substantial op¬ 
portunities for control of the Government. The 
queen's speech that opens the session is actually 
a statement of the the Government's legislative 
and administrative policy. It is delivered from 
the throne in the House of Lords, where the 
peers are seated as u.sual, and the Commons, 
behind their Speaker, stand behind the bar of 
the House—as in ancient days. (This procedure 
was the model for the U.S. Gongress hearing 
the President’s message on the state of the 
union.) In the Commons a debate follows, 
lasting six days. It is in the form of an address 
of thanks to the Crown, but it is a wide- 
ranging debate on policy. 

Thirty-two days or more are applied to de¬ 
bate on the approiM’iations and to “getting the 


Speaker out of the chair*'—the formal and 
ancient words of the motion to go into com¬ 
mittee of the whole. On about two occasions 
in a session, debates spring up suddenly on “a 
matter of definite and urgent public impor¬ 
tance.” Further, the Government concedes time 
fp. debates to the Opposition, sometimes fo¬ 
cused in a vote of censure, amounting to twelve 

For confirmation, among so many works by 
American scholars on Congress, see S. K. Bailey, 
The Condition of Our National Political Parties, 
Fund for the Republic, 1959. 

No study has been made of the occasional 
possible insincerities of the Opposition, when it 
opposes for the routine sake of opposition. There 
arc times when the Opposition in its heart and 
mind agrees with the Government more than ap¬ 
pears in its words; and this may disgust many 
watching citizens. This a.spcct of the Opposition 
deserves special examination. 
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days or more. Private members ha\'e ten Fri¬ 
days for their cliosen motions. In addition, dur¬ 
ing those last half-honrs between 10;00 and 
10:30 P.M., priwite members can move resolu¬ 
tions for debat(‘ of all sorts of bees in their 
bonnets. Also, there are two days' debate eaeh 
on the adjournments for th(‘ Christmas, Easier, 
and Whitsuntide vaeations. 'I’his makes some 
seventy-tliree clays of the year—or almost half 
the time of the House of (’ommons—for eriti- 
cism of the ("abinet. 

Anyone who knows the inside Iraek of a 
ministers mind will know that hearing and 
answering deb;ite in the Ilojise is a most 
anxious ordc'al. Si.x huiidrc'd pairs of disbeliev¬ 
ing eyc'S may look oii. Some two or thr<‘e 
hundred are sure to be* prescMit for anything 
serious. Six hundred and twenty-nine will socm 
know all about a minister’s diseomfiture. Gen¬ 
eral policy and administrative dc'tail are 
blended. No item of poliey or action, however 
minute, is frc'c from the roN'ing, self-righteous 
minds of those who e;ileulatingl>' invigilate. 
This ordeal oc'eurs in the well-reporlt*d oi)en 
assembly of the House—not in the twilight of 
committees. 

Matters of Definite and Urf'ent 
Public Importance 

Motions for adjournment-that is, to depart 
from the set order of the agenda—may be made 
after ((uestions each day. 

The motion for “the adjournment of the 
House on a mailer of definite and urgent 
public importance,” based upon standing ordcT 
number 9, permits debate that very day, if a 
member of the House, supported by forty 
others, moves the adjournrneiit and if the 
Speaker of the House accepts the motion. The 
Speaker's right to accept or reject the motion 
is a most important responsibility. In a very 
important debate (July 29, 1957) to criticize 
the Speaker's riTusal to allow debate on the 
movement of British forces to Ma.sqat and 
Oman, M.P.’s argued that this motion was one 
of the few opportunities open to members to 
criticize their own party in an era when parties 
are so powerful over their members. Actually 
such a motion only succeeds about twice a 


year, but the anticipation that it might keeps 
the ministers responsive. 

Question Hour 

This is the fundamentally charaeteristic Brit¬ 
ish way of keeping the ("abinel painfully sensi¬ 
tive to ])ublic opinion. On Mondays, Tuesdays, 
W'ednesdaN's, and Thursdays bc twc’cii 2:15 and 
3:45 throughout the* parliamentary session, 
members of Parliament have the* right to ask 
cpiestions of ministc'is. vSincc' these.* days ac¬ 
count lor 120 thus of the .session, a vast field 
of (‘l itic'al operations is open. 

Questions may be oral or written. For either, 
twenty-four-hour notice must be given the 
(iovi‘rninent through the clerks ol the House. 

(,)ue.stions that rc'late to spec^ific departments 
are answered by their ministers. More general 
policy (pie.slions are answered by the l^rime 
Minister or his deputy who leads the Hou.st*. 
Each member has the* right to ask as many as 
ihriH* (iuestions for oral answer (“starred”) and 
as many as he likes lor written answer (“un- 
slarrcd”). The former are usually those with a 
political sting; tlu* latter are n.si*d where' a 
lemger acceamt e)! fact, espc'cially statistical, is 
appropriiite. The answers le) all epiestie)ns are 
printe'el in the* Dt'halrs. 

Se*ve*nty te) e^ne* hnnelre'd e^ral (]ue;stie)ns, on 
the a\e*rage, are askeel e\ery day. The asking 
member may at e)nce* ask siipplrmrntary epie'S- 
tie>ns arising e)nt e)f the* answer giv(*n him. 
Anyeaie* can ask a .supplementary in a freit'-for- 
all, though the asking me*ml)er has prie)rity. 
The .sense e)f the House kc'eps supplemeutaries 
limited te) threfe at the maximum. Their purpose* 
is evident. The minister is r(*ady w'ith his first 
an.sw'er—his career eilRcials have* he*lped him to 
prepare it. It is in his ne)te\s iii front of him. 
The suiiplememtary (|ue.stie)ii is designed to 
catch the minister e)ft guard—either to reve'al 
what he woulel rather not lia.ve e*xposed or to 
make him feel the live powe*r of the House. 

As (pie.stie)ns are asked on consecutive days 
(except for the week end), tlu*y are an exqui¬ 
site, never-flagging, sharp, short probe. Official 
incompetence may be revealed. There is a 
.strain on the minister's readine.ss of mind and 
desire to be thought well of by the House and 
the public. Only to a limited extent can a 
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minister hide behind a prepared and evasive 
answer. His career official, a yard or two away 
by the Speaker’s chair, may offer him whis¬ 
pered advice. 

Fifty or sixty leading members of the House 
manage fo ask most of the ciiiestions-scveral 
are outside the official groups of both Opposi¬ 
tion and Government. It is a great opportunity 
for the back benchers. The Opposition concerts 
its questions strategically, because seemingly 
trivial inatt(;r may entail high principle—and it 
traps, like the Roman gladiator’s net." * 

The “Grand Inquest.” At question hour the 
House is most crowded, for this is the dramatic 
focus of everyday oiDcration; the grand inquest 
of the nation is a tense and brooding menace 
to reputations. Members seek to peer into the 
vast labyrinth of 600,000 career officials, minis¬ 
ters, and Cabinet. All the limelight is on the 
minister, for he is solely responsible; the civil 
servants are anonymous. The questions, how¬ 
ever innocent-seeming, are not simply asking 
information but insinuating condemnation. As 
members gang up with a series of integrated 
(juestions and supplementaries, a minister can¬ 
not for long escape with .superficialities. More¬ 
over, day after day his telltale face is only a 

“■* For illustration, here is a .summary of oral 
questions asked on a random date, April 28, 
195.*) (the total answered was sixty-one, and these 
brought on sixty-three supplementaries) : status of 
British men and women marrying foreigners; illegal 
signposts in a London street; passport situation in 
cross-Channel trips to France; elections to the 
Church of Scotland; official psychiatric report on a 
murderer in jail; adoption of children; homosexual 
offenses; employment in Northern Ireland; rebuild¬ 
ing of a magistrate’s court; atomic exercises in 
Nevada; educational Lacilities for servicemen’s chil¬ 
dren; leaving-age at grammar schools; condition 
and building of schools; size of classes; number of 
grammar school places in certain areas compared 
with the average; offer of cheap price for pur¬ 
chase of a church hall; state scholarships; policy 
to assist Lancashire textile industry; freedom to 
purchase Calcutta jute at world prices; newsprint 
supply; restrictions on hire-purchase of furniture; 
income tax; carrying of U.S. oranges to Britain in 
U.S. ships; coracle fishing in Wales; horticultural 
research; safety of agricultural machinery; the Four 
Power talks; relations between Britain and China; 
disarmament; unemployment in Lancashire; sup¬ 
port of French North African policy; pedestrian 
casualties; salaries of East Nigerian officials; return 
of the Kabaka to Uganda; reduction of certain 
veterans* widows’ pensions. 


few yards from the questioners’ ringside seats, 
and before the Opposition, his own party back 
benchers, and tlie country via the press. His 
civil servants suffer an equal ordeal; woe betide 
them if they do not support tlie minister s 
standing by almost faultless administration! 

Here is a long-drawn-out X-ray exploration, 
with no lead casing for ministerial protection. 
The United States President’s press conference 
offers only the palest approximation to question 
hour in the Commons. The questioning of 
department heads and subordinates by C"on- 
gre.ss is sometimes miu.*h sharper and more te¬ 
nacious than the questioning in the Commons, 
but it docs not have the timeliness and 
open-house publicity. Of course, the depart¬ 
ment heads in American government are not 
quite under the same compulsions .as British 
ministers are to follow through with their re¬ 
sponses when they carry on their departmental 
activities. 

As questions are put day after d.iy in the 
Commons, they tend to prevent maladministra¬ 
tion from reaching the magnitude of scandal, 
and so achieve correction before large‘-scale 
inve.stigatioiis are needed. Major surgery be¬ 
comes less necessary. The minister’s buixU'u is 
lightened when he knows tlu? House now 
.shares it, after he has answered. Also, adminis¬ 
trative coordination is assisted when overlap- 
]Mng or confusion is exposed. 

Should the Opposition or the (Government 
wi.sh to raise a question suddeidy, it is put on 
the agenda by “private notice,” as the result of 
arrangement “behind the chair” and with the 
Speaker’s agreement. 

Ministers may plead at their own political 
ri.sk that an an.swer will imperil the public 
interest. The House allows latitude in this case; 
but it would not allow it to be used for evasion. 
A noted former civil servant, Sir Hugh E. 
Dale, once wrote; 

It might be .said, cynically, but with some measure 
of truth, that th(? pcrfc'ct reply to an embarrassing 
question in the House of Commons is one that is 
brief, appears to answer the question completely, 
if challenged can be proved to be accurate in 
evt‘ry word, gives no opening for awkward “sup- 
plemenlaries,” and discloses really nothing. 

This is an amiable joke, much relished by higher 
civil servants at dinner after a hard day in 
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the Commons; but the reader will observe the 
conditions of the “perfect reply”—they are not 
fiilfillable, for the members of Parliament are 
too smart. 

The Ijaboiir Government in 1947 set the 
precedent that ministers should not answer 
(jiiestions about the intemal management of 
the nationalized industries. They held that to 
allow it would inhibit business risk and initia¬ 
tive. In 1952, the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Nationalized Industries (H,C. 
235), proposed, aft(‘r long inquiry, that the 
House set up a speeial select committee to 
supervise the industries. This was done in 1955, 
but the eornmittcM* was not allowed to traverse 
matters of ministerial policy (a function of 
the Commons) or day-by-day administratitm 
internal to the industries. It was reconstituted 
in 1957, and the matters that had been kept 
outside its jurisdiction were not so rigidly ex¬ 
cluded. 1'he committee reported on the Sc'ottish 
h\’droelectri(’ity boards and offered some sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of their adminis¬ 
tration. Howe\'cr, it is rather liandieapix'd by 
not having an expert staff to assist it, as was 
recommended in 1952, The committee may be* 
expected to make furtlicr surveys of the kind 
mentioned. 

Propofidh for Commiiiees 

Is all this apparatus of Commons* contiol 
ov'cr the executive adequate? There have long 
been critics who believe that it needs a sub¬ 
stantial supplement. The principal anxiety is 
that the M.P.’s are not in pos.session of .sufficient 
facts obtaincxl by themsehes through direct 
inquiry into the daily operation of government. 
M.P.'s could, of course, get at the facts by a 
much more extensive use of select commit te es. 
Something of this kind has often been sug¬ 
gested,-* on grounds that the immensity and 
complexity of government responsibilities and 
operations recpiire that there be critics with 

-‘Cf. Han.sard Society (London), Parliamentary 
Reform, I9:i3-58: and B. Crick, Reform of the 
Commons, Fabian Society, London, 1959. 


an independent base of authority and with all 
i)ertinent iiiformation. 

The form in which tin* suggestion has most 
usually come is that the standing-committee 
system be converted into something much like 
the committees of the LLS. Congress. It has 
been suggested (1) that committees be parallel 
with go\'ernm('nt de[)artnients, w'hieh would 
mean more of them as well as specialization 
by subject; (2) that committc'cs have a kind 
of supervision oxer administiative departments 
by the side of th(*ir present function of legisla¬ 
tive consideration of mea.sures sent up by the? 
House; and (3) that tliey liave at their disposal 
exptM't assistants. 

This kind of proposal has ofti'u been resisted, 
esiH'cially by those in office, as likely to result 
in interference with the everyday conduct of 
the administrative d(‘partments. It is resisted 
by Vidid reference* to what oeciirreil in France 
to 195S and what occurs consfantly in the 
American sysbin; and it is n'sisti’d by the 
argument that the tax on the time of ministers 
would be out of all proportion to the good 
that might conics of the reform. 

Yet it still remains true that M.P.'s have 
insuifieient pt'netraling insight into iweryday 
adininistration oi the clos('-up kind that eon- 
gre.s.smen can g(*t in Wa.shington. It would be 
good to experiment with one or two such com¬ 
mittees, e(|uipped as suggest(*d (but not a.ssoci- 
ated with the usual stamling committees during 
the experimental periotl) in order to t(\st in 
practice their value and the attendant difficul¬ 
ties. Certainly, the student of political .science, 
not le.ss than legislators and the public, must 
envy the opportunities afforded to American 
congressional committee's, even if they are the 
product of an entirely diffc'rent principle of 
government than that which prevails in Britain, 
namely, the separation of ]>owers. The fear of 
ministers that their full and el(?ar responsibility 
might be affected by the votes of the? com¬ 
mittees could be partially overcome by having 
the committees not vote their opinion but 
simi)ly report it. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CABINET AND "PLANNING” 


The (Cabinet meets, by eonvention, oiiec or 
twiee a week at No. 10 nowning Street, 
London, the offieial residence' of the Prime 
Minister. It is just off Whiteliall, in whieJi most 
of th(‘ Covernment departments are located. 
At No. 11 n'sides tlie Chancellor of the Ex- 
che(|utT. A corridor connects the two houses. 
At No. 12 is the w hips’ office. Across the narrow 
road is the Foreign Office. At need the ("ab- 
inet meets more fre(inentl\', sometimes in the 
Prime Minist(‘r’s room at the House of Com¬ 
mons. Present are the Cabinet ministers and, 
at the right hand of tla* Prime Minister’s chair, 
the S(‘cretar\’ of the Cabinet, a career official. 
Non-Cabinc*t ministers arc called in for specific 
matters. The chief whip is often present. Any 
minister may take the initiative in asking for a 
(Cabinet meeting, having decided that the mat¬ 
ter warrants the ("abinet’s time by its public 


necessity, as w'eighed against the burden and 
perhaps dissension it may bring, and the re¬ 
ceptivity or hostility of the other departments. 

Committees 

Tin' (Cabinet needs help: its burden is titanic. 
It is assisted by committees of itself and by its 
Secretariat. 

The Cabinet committees are either dclibera- 
tivr or action intcfi,ratinp,, sometimes both. The 
Cabinet, especially the Prime Minister, de¬ 
cides, exiH'diently, their number, composition, 
and authority. Names of the eommitti'c mem¬ 
bers are ke])t j)rivate to maintain intact the 
principle of collective responsibility. The com¬ 
position wall, of eoursi', reflc'ct the various views 
held on the issue and satisfy ri\al ambitions. 
The chairman will be the minister most espe- 
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cially inteifstc'cl. Law officers and some top 
oflicials aiv asked to altend, but not when 
ininisItM'ial decisions arc being taken. (\)m- 
mitlecs study and propose a sobition to the 
inoblcm the Cabinet has devolved to them. 
They thereby save the* time of the Cabinet b\ 
supplying a semimanufactured or polished pol¬ 
icy anil, incidiMitally, iron out interileparl- 
mental difficulties. 

Some committees arc formed lor a siiigle 
time-limited matter (ad hoc); others are con¬ 
tinuous (standing). Ad hoc committees have 
])een established to deal with sucli matters as 
the creation of a national health senice, the 
housing problem, manpower, fuel and j)ower, 
and atomic energy. There ma\' be as many as 
twenty at one time, var\ ing with net*ds. They 
deliberate, report, and disband. 

Standinf^ Committees 

In 1931 there were li\'e standing committees 
and something liki* this continues (since then 
no authentic figures are available). We will 
touch on three only, by way of illustration. 

The Legist.ation Oimmittei:. Onci* known 
as the Home Affairs C^ominittee, it is prc\sided 
over by the minister most closily entrusti’d 
with the business of the House of ('ornmons, 
under the Prime Minister. It reviews all legisla¬ 
tion issuing from individual ministers, proposes 
priorities, draws u]) a timetable, and ]dans 
parliamentary tactics. It gives special attention 
to statutory instruments. Its members include 
the leaders of the two houses, the chief whip, 
the Lord Chancellor, the law officers, and a 
few departmental ministers. Ministers who.se 
bills are being processed attend. In ca.se of 
di.sagreeinents in the committee, appeal is to 
the (Cabinet. 

The Defense Committee. This committee 
was first set up in World War Tl to replace the 
Committee of Imperial Defense. The latter had 
existed since 1902, outside the C.’abinet, with 
the Prime Minister as chairman and diverse 
ministers, defense experts, and imperial repre¬ 
sentatives."’’ It fell into abeyance in 1939 
when the war C’abinet set up its own, internal, 
Defen.se Committee. 


Its cliairman is the Prime Minister, ]>ul his 
deputy, the Minister of Defense, usually pre¬ 
sides. This ministry was given ("abinet status 
just after World War 11, having been set up 
over the three armod-serviie departments; 
these still lia\i* their own ministers but they 
an* not in the (’abinet. The committee consi.sts 
of the armed-service ministers, thi* Lord Presi¬ 
dent, thi* Foreign Secretarw the Cdiancellor ol 
the hAchcqiicr, the Minister of Labor and Na¬ 
tional Ser\iee, and the Minister of Supply- 
most arc in the Cabinet. The Prime Minister’s 
ihairmanship (‘inbodii's the committee’s roll? as 
.something nnm* than merely military, for total 
mobili/ation of all resources and manpower 
might b(* its subject. It studies present and 
fiituri* defense problems, cconomii* inobili/a- 
tion, and peace-war-i)eace Pansitions. Joint 
committees of armed-servici* planners assist it. 

The Loiu) Phesident’s (’ommittee. U fash¬ 
ioned the social and economic ])lanning of the* 
Labour (a)vernmt‘nt, 1943-31, Thi* Lord Presi¬ 
dent, a member of the Cabinet, presided. In a 
sense, it was a subcabinct for civil policy com¬ 
prising all depaitmi'nts exce])t defense and 
ovenseas. It was not appointed by subsequent 
(’onservative Crovernments. 

The Secretariat 

Until 1916 the British Cabinet had neither 
Secretariat nor carefully planned ag(*nda. From 
time to time sinci* 1689, sejvirati* ministers or 
the “first” (or primi*) minister took notes, and 
even .sent minutes to the king, especially under 
C»<*orge III (1760-1820). 'Ihi* conxention of 
secrecy during tin* pn)cecilings was the result 
of su.spicion and hatred among the faitions, 
who were able to threaten impeachment, and 
the much smaller extent of business at that 
time. But it is lemarkable that the Secretariat 
did not come earlier than it did, since we hear 
of many complaints about disputed decisions 
and hazine.ss of memory. Mr. Lloyd Ch'orge, 
the great wartime leader, instituted the Secre¬ 
tariat in 1916, because* total war demanded 

For an account of it. see Herman Finer, 
“Cabini-t and Commons under ilie Impact of 
War,” Political Science Quartetly, September, 19.31. 
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the tight mobilization of all the resources of 
the nation. 

The Secretariat is eomi)osed of permanent 
career officials. It is solely sccretarUiU not ad¬ 
visory. It has a secretary, who is of pennanent 
secretary s rank, and a deputy secretary, each 
with private? secretaries; the director of the 
central statistical office; three assistant secre¬ 
taries; a chief c'lerk and establislunent officer; 
and a subordinate staff. 

Tt circulates the memoranda and other docu¬ 
ments necessary for the work of the Cabinet 
and its various committc'es. It marslials the 
agenda for each Cabinet meeting under the 
direction of the Prime Minister. Proposals are 
most carefully drafted, chiefly by the top civil 
servants. It performs the same service for the 
(Cabinet committees under directions of the 
respective chairmtMi. It circulates the notices of 
meetings. It records and distributes information 
to all ministers involved in the Cabinet’s action 
decisions. It draws up the reports of (Cabinet 
committees. Subject to the Cabinet’s directions, 
it keeps the committees* papers and conclusions. 
The arguments, but not the opinions of iden¬ 
tified individuals (except for those reported 
by the Prime Minister and the minister mainly 
concerned), are recorded together with a con¬ 
clusion. Cabinet ministers receive the total 
record; others, the excerpts containing the de¬ 
cisions on which they must take action. 

Of the Secretariat staff, only the secretary is 
present at C^abinet meetings. He personally 
takes the record, sitting at the right of the 
Prime Minister. The two stoical characteristics 
of the civil service, political neutrality and 
anonymity, find their highest incarnation in him. 


The Prime Minister has a few officials and 
secretaries to assist him more personally, though 
his main reliance is on the Secretariat. 

The Central Statistical Office. This, too, 
was set up in wartime (1941). It i)roduces 
supradepartmental calculations of economic 
and social policy. These are recorded in its 
Monthly Digest of Statistics, the compass of 
the highly planned stale. 

The Central Planning Staff. This was es¬ 
tablished originally, in 1947, to integrate inter¬ 
departmental planning for the physical recon- 
stniction of plants and resources much damaged 
by bombing and for tlie repair of Britain’s 
lifeline of exports and manufactures. Since then 
it more broadly links tlie departments at the 
planning stage through a planning officer in 
each department. It resembles the joint mili¬ 
tary plaiming staff of the defense departments. 
At its head is a chief planning officer. 

Originally it assisted the Prime Minister 
through the Secretariat. Now, it is lodged in 
the Treasury and cooperates elosely with that 
department’s economic section. The latter from 
1941 to 1953 directly served the Cabinet with 
economic advice, like the U.S. President’s (Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers. But in 1953 it was 
placed in the Treasury as more likely to be 
effective through the (Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 

It will be noticed then that the Cabinet is 
well served by expert advice, and that the 
Treasury has a very wide and deep integrat¬ 
ing role. 


THE TREASURY 


The British Treasury is far more command¬ 
ing and coordinating in the management and 
financing of the government’s numerous serv¬ 
ices than similar departments anywhere else 
in the world. It combines the work done in the 
United States by the Treasury Dei^artment, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the (Civil Service 
Commission, and other agencies. As such, it is 
a tremendous help to tlie Cabinet. It is not 
for idle purposes that the Prime Minister has 


the office, first assumed in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, of First Lord of the Treasury: prime 
ministry and Treasury reinforce each other’s 
influence. In France the Ministry of Finance is 
the sport of the National Assembly; in Britain 
the Treasury is pre-eminent. 

At the head of the Treasury, under the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are two joint permanent secretaries and other 
secretaries close to them in career rank. The 
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Treasury’s business is, principally, divided into 
finance (taxation), supply (appropriations for 
departments* spending), establishinenls (per¬ 
sonnel and go\eriiniental organization), and 
economic planning. W(.* have already shown 
how the last-named is served by the economic 
section and the planning staff. 

Head of the Civil Service 

One of tlu; two permanent secretaries of the 
Trc'asury is head of the home civil S(*rvice. 

Th(* establishment division of the Treasury 
determines the numbers, classifications, condi¬ 
tions of appointment, and all working condi¬ 
tions of ]3ersonnel in every dc'partmeiit of 
government—employing in total 600,000 ccMitral 
c ivil servants. 'I’he civil ser\'ice eommissioners, 
appointed by the Prime Minister, only conduct 
the tests of merit that the 'rreasiiry ordains in 
genc^ral. 

The permanent secretary of each department 
and his deimtic's, the principal financial offu*(‘rs 
and establishment offic*ers, an* apt)ointc‘d by 
the Prime Minister -on advice submitted by the 
htnul of the civil service and tlu* departnu^ntal 
minister. The link of all career persorinc*! to the 
("abinet is tight. 

Nationalized Industries 

The nationalized inclnstries—coal, communi¬ 
cations, railroads, electricity, gas, the Hank of 
England, civil aeronautics—are admin is terc'd by 
<inasi-independent corporations, not directly in 
government departni(*nts. With the c*xception 
of the Bank of England, they ivcpiire 'rreasury 
permission for capital investment. This ivquire- 
ment draws the Treasury into appraisal of th(*ir 
progress. The 'rreasury*s appraisal is a powerful 
factor in deciding the relative apportioninc*nt 
of scarce capital r(*sources to the industries. 
The Government apjioints and tan di.smiss the 
directors and chairiru'n of the corporations. 

The Budget 

The Budget is voted by ParliaiTU'iit, but it is 
a Cabinet or “executive” budget. 

The departments .send their estimates to 
the financial divisions of the Treasury. The fi¬ 


nancial divisions are staffed with specialists in 
the needs of each spending department. They 
have a penetrating knowledge of these needs, 
acetuired from long coopi'ration and from 
watching the course of expenditure during the 
whole year; sometim(*s tht*y have actually 
sened in tlu* departments with which they are 
c'oneerned. The rreasury and the departments 
engage in a coiilinual process of justification, 
cro.s.s-examination, and connterjnsti/ication. Fi¬ 
nally, each year, a departmental budgi*t is 
drawn that is acceptable to the Treasury. 

If, after this process of c'xtremely car(*lul 
probing, the permanent .secn*tarii*s of the 
Treasury and the departmc*nts cannot agr(*e, 
then tlu* dispute goes to the (Chancellor of the 
Exelu*(pier and tht* minister of the department. 
If they cannot agree*, then the matti*r is taken 
up in the Cabinet. Thus, the Cabinet and the 
Piiiiu* Ministc*!- decide who .shall prevail. In 
1958 the Chanc‘e*llor of the Exc’he'enic’r resigned 
e)ver one pe*rce*nt of the total buelget, te) e*mpha- 
si/e* tlu* ne‘e*el for geweTiiment economy! 

“TnEAsimv Control.” The Tre’asury is re*- 
.spon.sible for two things: the* grueling apprai.sal 
e)f the spc'nding departments dernanels, and a 
general we*ighing e)f the .several de])artmental 
budgets against each othe*r and their ceuiibined 
amount against the total sum it is oblige*el to 
raise* in taxation. Respemsibility for proposing 
taxes produce's the .se)-ealle*d Treasury attitude* 

" that of a .skinflint. Within rc*a.son, it is sound 
practice?; it exe*rts sc'vere pressure on the spend¬ 
ers to justify their demands. Hence, the car¬ 
dinal importance of the Chancellor of the 
Exehecjuer. 

The substantial amouiit to be spc*nt depends 
on policy, not on minor c'conomies. The de¬ 
cision to pa.ss a law is the de*c*isie)n te) spc*nd 
money on the se*r\’ice so established. The 'hreas- 
nry cannot change tlu* statiitci book, 'tlu? 
Trc'a.snry will not t«*ll a denartrnent how to 
spend its money on its sc*rvices: the depart¬ 
ments are technically and ministerially re¬ 
sponsible for efficiency in detail. So carcrfiil a 
job has been done on the tooth-combing of the 
I'stimate.s that matters of economy and effi¬ 
ciency, as distinct from policy, have? been taken 
care of in a way that spares Parliament serious 
anxiety. 
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THE BRITISH TREASURY 
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In the mixed divisions different Third Secretaries 
deal with Supply and Establishment questions. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE AS AUXILIARY TO THE CABINET 


Without the 600,000 oflidals of the civil 
.service, organized in their departments and in 
the field, the Cabinet could hardly act, other 
than with the C'onfusion of passengers in an 
airplane at high altitude, the engines of which 
had come unmeshed and the floor of which 
had dropped out; they could see the land, but 
could hardly enter into it in any useful way. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, British 
ministers are not specialists. How could they 


possibly know a dc])artmcnts technique and 
detail with its, say, 100,000 employees? They 
are put in office to impose the Cabinet’s policy 
and the will of Parliament and tlicir party on 
the many career officials in the department. To 
carry out the will of the Cabinet and Parliament 
down to the smallest detail of administration, 
they need the advice, the help, the personal 
administrative assistance of the career officials, 
especially of the top group headed by the 
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]K*rmaiienl sccrctaiA’, llic liifilifst career oflicial, 
and his corps of assislaiils in th(' administralivt* 
class. 

Ministers also ne(*d skilled and elaborate 
scientific ad\ ice from their officials when they 
makiiij^ policy draftint^ stattites for 
Cabinet and parliamentary acci-ptance. They 
know what they politic.illy want- say, 300,000 
houses a year of a certain rental -but it is the 
officials who know better the technical con¬ 
ditions of getting them with the least expendi¬ 
ture of money and effort and conflict in the 


nation and among the stall's. The adviee of 
rile civil sersants in this respect may even 
have the effect of causing the Cabinet and tlu? 
minishT to change thiir policy to some extent 
if what they aideiilly desiu is found, on expert 
examination, to be too expensive. They may 
have to s(‘ttli‘ for 200,000 houses, or 250,000 of 
a different (pialily. 

Civil servants are the men and w'om(*n who 
have mastered the natural science, technology, 
.social sci(‘nee, and ma>iagerial skills neco.s.sary 
to implement i)olicics. Therefore, in the modern 
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State they are indispensable to the making 
and administering of policy. They help minis¬ 
ters, also, to construct the arguments for the 
persuasion of Parliament and the nation. 

Principles of Service 

The detailed discussion of the services ren¬ 
dered to the Cabinet and to Parliament by the 
civil service is taken up in Chapter JO. Here, 
we believe, is the strategic point to indicate 
how the civil servants, who are the repositories 
of exact and technical knowledge, as well as 
the directors of the execution of the will of 
Parliament and the Cabinet, are geared into 
the Government. 

This is achieved by the fulfillment of two 
customary or conventional principles: civil 
servants serve their parliamentary chiefs by 
(1) impartiality, or as 1 prefer to say, con¬ 
structive impartiality, and (2) anonymity. 

iMPAnTiALiTY. This principle requires the 
rendering of service with equal faithfulness to 
any minister in office, whatever his political 
party. It demands that the civil servant supply 
his talent and intellectual capacities to the full 
in the service of his minister’s needs. He must 
appeal with the utmost of his character to the 
minister to use all this in the determination of 
policy and avoidance of errors. To this 
service he leads a staff of thousands of skilled 
men and women. Such services arc to be 
rendered without reservation of mind, imagi¬ 
nation, or energy, whatever the political party 
of the minister. It is rare, indeed, that this 
convention has not been followed in the letter 
and the spirit. It triumphantly survived what 
some skeptics thought it could not; the advent 
of a Labour Government. 

The minister shoiild listen to his civil service 
advisers; if he does not, he will surely bring 
his department to grief. He must either trust 
his advisers or bring in his own “policy¬ 
making” experts, as is ilone in the United 
States. The latter alternative is not altogether 
ti'ustworthy from the point of view of technical 
and objective expertness. It always leaves some 
public suspicion of “spoils.” The first alternative 
allows an official to devote all his life to the 


mastery of the social or natural science the 
modern state requires. 

For nearly a hundred years the principle of 
constructive impartiality has prevailed in the 
British system. Advantage has been taken of 
the excellent education and ethics of the civil 
service as aids to the ministers and, collectively, 
to the (Cabinet. Lord Hankey (formerly Sir 
Maurice), the great artificer of the Cabinet 
Secretariat, the prince of committees, has said: 

The permaiicnl head of a great dc'partinent of state 
is on almost the same footing of intimacy with 
his political chiefs as they are with one another. 
Ministers talk before thcMii with the same freedom 
as they do with tlieir colleagues. These men 
would sf‘ll their souls before they would sell their 
ehiefs.'** 

It is of the utmost importance to realize that 
the Government is trying hard to obtain for 
the national benefit experts with a scientific 
independence of mind, and not Labour-.slanted 
or Ck^nservative-mindod experts. The official 
represents the laws of science; the minister, 
the laws of the majority will; the minister 
needs to be guided by the career servant. 
The British rule was explicitly formulated in 
1917: 

II is the duty of the official not to resign but to 
state fully to the head of the department, and 
should any proper occasion arise*, (o other mem¬ 
bers of the ministry, what is the nature of his 
views. 'I'hen, if after due consideration, those 
views are overnil(*d, he should do his l)est to 
carry out the policy of the Government, even 
although he may not be* in personal agre(*ment 
with it. . . . Undue loyalty would tend to cripple 
independence of thought, and would leave the 
parliamentary heads of the various departments 
without the healthy assistance which they have a 
right to expect, and which is at times much more 
likely to be rendered by n?asonablc and deferen¬ 
tial opposition than by mere agreement resting 
wholly on the ties of discipline.-"^ 

Attention is drawn to the intention and the 
need to foster “independence of thought,” or 
independence of mind. Without this, the civil 
seiwant is not worth his salt. 

Anonymity. A direct inference is possible. If 
independence of mind is needed—and it sorely 


Diplomacy by Conference, London, 1946, p. 16. 
First Report, Dardanelles Commission, Cmd. 
8490, H.M.S.O., 1917, par. 19. 
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is—then the principle of anonymity'^ is required 
also. If the name of the ci\'il servant who 
gave certain advice is known—if the nature of 
the advice is diMilged—it becomes the sport of 
the political arena; and the possibility of neu¬ 
trality or impartiality is undermined. The in¬ 
coming party would wish to purge the service 
of those it had come to dislike. (]ivil servants 
who had been insulted in political dispute 
might not wish to serve their insulters. The 
inestimable advantage of a permanent and 
impartial career service would be jeopardized. 
Also, if civil service advisers were known by 
their advice, the principle of ministerial re¬ 
sponsibility would be infringed and weakened. 

It the civil servant owes these duties to the 
minister in order tliat democrac y may work at 
its highest degree of qiialit)', then the ministc^r 
has a duty toward the civil servant, that of the 


good superior to his executive assistant. This is 
not often foimulated. But in the debate on the 
affair of Caichel Down it w'as well stated by 
R. T. Paget, M.P., self-dc\scribed as a “high 
Tory.” He said: 

Ministerial responsibility is a two-way traffic. It 
involves two profoundly important principles. 
First, the civil servant imist be able to trust his 
minister. He must be in a position where he 
knows that his minister will protect him or punish 
him, but that nobody else except the minister 
will punish him. If he is to serve' properly, the 
civil servant must know that he has only one 
man to fear—not all Parliament toge'ther, not the 
press, not the yells of the crowd, not the' 1922 
Committee- but erne man, erne man alone, the 
minister. He must also know that if he eleu’S 
wremg the minister will be rutlile'ss in punishing 
him. Ministerial respemsihilily has this othe'r 
functiem: the public must know that the* ministc'r 
will be' ruthless witli his servants if they ge) 
wrong. 


APPRAISAT. OF THE CABINET 


Thus, the Cabinet is surrounded by expc'rt 
help: the' inelividual ministers and their de¬ 
partmental officials who frtn'ly give their life¬ 
long acepiired skills; Cabinet committee's; the' 
Treasury; recommendations of ro>'al ceuumis- 
sions of inquiry; its e)\Mi party machine; the 
constant intimate ceuitact with the whole House 
of (Commons. 

Going up to tlie Cabinet arc sifted facts 
and sifteel evaluations and ieleas. From it, out¬ 
ward and de)wmward te) the eh'partrncntal ca¬ 
reer officials flewv its w’ill, its policies, and its 
requests for facts, counsel, and guidance. Stim¬ 
ulating it, at all times, are the political parties 
that never cease their natieuial and local ac¬ 
tivity and vigilance. For their leaders, now 
in the Cabinet, made commitmc'iits to the 
natie)n at the last election, and promLses must 
be kept. 

A Heavy Burden 

The modern state has assumed a tremen¬ 
dous burden of activity, as already indicated 
(Chapter 1). A Cabinet minister must addre.ss 
political meetings from time to time, speak on 
radio and television occasionally, be present to 


particii)ate in (k)mmons dt'bates and certainly 
to vote, and sit in the House frc'cpK'nlly c'uoiigh 
to get saturatc'd with the sense of what it will 
or will not tolerate. He must answ'er (juc'stions. 
Furthermore', he' must attend party (.‘aucuses; 
sometimes, as in the J^abour party, he? must 
submit to thorough interrogation by the com¬ 
mittees that provide liaison bctw’cen the lead¬ 
ers and the back benchers. He must manage? 
his department, certainly with much c'xpcrt 
help; but it is a h.'a\ y job nonetheless. He 
must be presc'iit at Cabinet meetings or meet¬ 
ings of the “inner cabinet” or of the twos and 
threes that talk matters over. He must take 
part in (Cabinet committees and .subcoinmitt<*es. 

It might be remembered that the report of 
the U.S. President’s Committee on Adminislr;itivc 
Man;igement, 1936, rceommendetl the employment 
as White House assistants of ';iy men “with a pas¬ 
sion for anonymity.” 'The phrase was borrowed 
from British civil service practice by 'I'hom.as Jones, 
creator of the Cabinet Secretariat. .See his Diaries 
and Letters, I.ondon, 1955. 

Commons Debates, 1260, July 20, 1954. In the 
.affair mentioned, some civil servants had not 
reported on certain agricultural policies to the 
minister .as candidly as they should have; the 
minister did not discipline them promptly enough 
and was compelled by Commons’ criticism to re¬ 
sign. 
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He may be steering a complieatt'd bill through 
the House of (’ommons and preparing far- 
reaching reform. It is a tremendous burden. It 
can b(! !)elie\'ed that some ol the work of some 
of the ministers might l)e slipshod—saved by 
the grace of the civil service. 

Even the civil service chiels are subieet to 
like pressures. The liigliest one of all has told 
this author of his .serious anxielv. the problem, 
then, is one of personnel. C’an administrators be 
found who are equal to the strain? 

The average age of ministers is in the fifties 
and sixties. It is the age of ex]K*rience, judg¬ 
ment, wi.sdom. It may not be ecpially the age 
of vigorous enterprise. 

Policy Creation? 

(aities .say that the Cabinet has to do so 
much improvising each day that it cannot think 
ahead. The critiei.srn is fallacious. The political 
parties make policy: it is they who think ahead. 
The parties (the Cabinet ministers are their 
heading echelon) sow the seeds while out of 
office; when in it, they garner their harvest. 


Furthermore, various agencies surround the 
Cabinet with advice. The C^abinet is not merely 
an organizing or philosophizing body: it is in 
the main a will-direeling organization, a de¬ 
cision-making body. It is not without ideas of 
its own, created to meet the burden of today 
and tomorrow. Parliament sitting with it, only 
a few feet away, never ceases to produce a 
spate of ideas. 

The (Cabinet’s burdens and the spiaMd ol the 
departments certainly suggest w'arnings that a 
point can be reached in governmental activity 
w'hic'h gives society decreasing returns. 

Within the limitations of all human institu¬ 
tions, the ("abinet is well conceived and well 
organized, and it functions (*ffici(‘ntly and bene¬ 
ficially. It is taut, knowl(\lge.able, .scMisitivc', 
and responsible'. It responds w'ell to the emer- 
gencic'S of the c'conomy and to war. And it 
must always be rememberc'd that the ('abinet 
mc'inbers were sel(*eled from kc'cn and cap¬ 
able eonte'udt'rs in long and resporisible' .service 
in iht^ Commons and the country undcT “the 
ec'usorial inspection of the public eye,” brain 
versus brain, character versus charaeteT. 



CHAPTER 9 


The Monarchy 


Tho Crown is a soaringly rcsplciuKait 
sonifii'ation of man's jiovernmcnt, of the ab¬ 
straction and llic fact known as sovcrfi^niy, 
supreme aiitlioritN'. ft is the ])ictnrcsqnc syinlml 
of the unity known as llu* nation. It brings 
alive the dignity and authority known in social 


life as nmirsty. Tt ext'mplifies the pracliee c^f 
civic \'irtne known as a moral society. Tt is the 
shining loiintiMianii^ of tlu' glorious aspirations 
felt as empire. 

The* monarch reigns, but does not personally 
govern at all. 


TIIK STATUS OF THE SOVEREIGN 


The monarchy is hereditary, with its status 
set in the Act of Siltleinent, 1701. Descent 
follow'S the English law of primogeniture, as in 
property law', with ]3riority for males over fe¬ 
males. Roman (Catholics and those who marry 
Roman Cathidics are dis(|ualified, and the sov¬ 
ereign must belong to the Church ol England. 
Yet Parlianunt may alter and has altered the 
succession. Thus William of Orange was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1702 by the Electress of Hanover, 
James T’s granddaughter. Another branch of 
the family succeed(‘d with Queen Vietoria in 
1837, the Saxe-(>obnrgs. This family name was 
replaced in 1917 by Windsor when Cieorge V 
renounced all German titles. Queen Elizabeth 11 
traces her descent to the Saxon King Egbert, 
who united the xarious regions of England in 
A.D. 829. 

In 1936 King Edward VIII was forced to 
abdicat*? when the Archbishop of Canterbury 


demurrc'd at crowning him with the holy cere- 
inonic’S. Prime Ministc*r Stanley Baldwin, lol- 
low'ed by a majority of Parliament, eompli.'tcMl 
the procc'ss. h'or they siispc*cted him of un¬ 
conventional rc'lations with a doubly divorced 
woman (Mrs. Simp.son), and he insistc'd on 
marrying hc‘r. IJis brother George*, next in 
succession, ascc'uded the throne; by act of 
ParliaincMit (His Majesty’s Declaration of Ab¬ 
dication Act, 1936).' By the same act, the 
heirs and descf'iidants of Edward VIII w»‘re 
<*xcludc;d thenc<‘forward from the succession. 
Since Gc*orge VI had no sons, his daughter 
succ*c‘eded him on his dc‘ath in 1952; she was 
crowned Elizabeth II, in June, 1953. The next 
in succc'ssion is hilizabeth’s elder son, Charles. 
A statute (1953) has providc'd for a regency 
should the Prince sucjcec'd during his minority. 

’ See |ohn Whcclor-Bcnnett, George P/, London, 
1958 . 
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The sovcreij^n comes of age at eighteen. The 
Royal Marriage'S Act of 1772 lays it down that 
until the age of twenty-five, the consent of the 
king (or queen) is necessary to a marriage that 
might affect the succession of the throne. This 
is to avert undesirable marriages. After twenty- 
five, no consent is requiri'd, but only a year’s 
notice to the Privy C^ouneil. Still, Parliament 
may disapprove. The issue arose with respect 
to the possibility of a marriage between 
Princess Margaret, sister of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a commoner who had (honorably) di¬ 
vorced his wife. The Archbisho]) of (^anterbuiy 
expressed the Church’s doctrine of indissoluble 
marriage, and therefore his inability to marry 
the couple. The Princess, warned perhaps by 
the dismal fate of her uncle, decided to give 
up the idea of the marriage. 

In case of the absence of the monarch from 
Britain, councilors of state are provided for by 
statute, but their powers do not include dis¬ 
solution of Parliament or granting of titles. If 
a monarch suffers from total incapacity, the 
Regency Act provides for a council of high 
dignitaries to certify this and to substitute 
another royal personage pro tern. 


The Value of Heredity 

The hereditary claim to succession is po¬ 
litically most useful. It leaves little dispute about 
the succession and so precludes political up¬ 
heaval at the king’s death and also assures the 
stability and continuity of a monarch’s rule. In 
spite of so much reason against heredity as a 
claim to an office*, it strikes a chord of acquies¬ 
cence in a large proportion of mankind; there 
is some kind of rif^ht in it—based on Fate or 
Destiny. 

A hereditary monarch spares Britain all the 
difficulties found in other democratic countries 
(such as France, Germany, even America), 
which elect the central figure who personifies 
the state. The American President not only 
governs personally, but also in his own person he 
furnishes the sentimental aura of the nation as 
a whole. The difference between the two func¬ 
tions is seldom clear to the masses. People 
constantly find themselves restraint?d from un¬ 
inhibited critici.sm of the prime-ministerial <pial- 
ities of the President, because they feel the 
inner need for his sentimental role—the father 
of his country. 


THE NATURE OF THE MONARCHY 


The monarch reigns but does not govern. The 
Crown can do nothing except on the advice of 
ministers, and they advise according to their 
judgment of what is politically desirable. This 
leads back to the state of political strength as 
measured by electoral and parliamentary votes. 

There never was a time in English history 
(with the possible exception of the Cromwellian 
interregnum, 1649-60) when the leaders were 
faced with a radical choice between a republic 
and a monarchy. Britain was always mon¬ 
archical. Though some citizens hated and 
despised particular kings, the monarchy, from 
before the year 1000, was bound up with the 
notion of religion in an even vaster, more mys¬ 
terious, and more soul-captivating sense than 
the church. It was inextricably bound up with 
the social order, as something more compre¬ 
hensively embodying man’s standards of right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, than political in¬ 
stitutions more narrowly considered. A large 


part of the population were and still are royal¬ 
ists of this sort. 

For all politics, in the end, is ])octry. Our 
political values spring from the same depths of 
being as the magic lines of llamict and Faust. 
One of mankind’s myths (a “representation” of 
ultimate mystic values) is the state. Some 
people will rather do without bread than with¬ 
out glamorous propriety. They have the in¬ 
stinctive feeling that life must be lived in a 
gracious style or it is not worth living. A king 
may exemplify and assist in giving all society 
this style. He paints the pictures for which 
they yearn, and they are willing to pay for the 
living myth as others will pay for saints or 
icons in ceramics. 

In the words of Edmund Burke (Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, 1790), it is man’s 
nature that his government be consecrated, 
and this by the established church. 
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Tills consecration is made, that all who administer 
in the government of men, in which they stand 
in the person of God Himself, should have high 
and worthy notions of their function and des¬ 
tination; tliat their hope should have been full of 
immortality; that they should not look to the 
paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary 
and transient praise of the vulgar, but to a 
solid, permanent exercise, in the pt'rmanonl part 
of their nature, and to a permanent fame and 
glory, in the example tluy leave as a rich in¬ 
fluence to the world. 

British politicians now see that a British Com¬ 
monwealth of highly diverse nations spread 
over the entire world may be kept spiritually 
together by the right kind of single Crown. 
They appreciate that the idea of sovereignty 
“-that is, ol ultimate* coercive power in a na¬ 
tion based on ;i ininciple of right and wrong 
and ob(*di(*uee-is for the multitude bt\st 
brought home in the tangible form of a person 
rather than as a thin theory in a difficult book. 
They see that men will render services to 
society, with less regard of material reward 
and with heightened d(‘votion if someone, as 
the re]nesentati\e of the nation, but also as 
the representative of virtue on earth, gives 
tliem an honor, some recognition that they have 
merited well of the nation, that they liave 
done their duty and b('eome more humane. 

The Name and the Title 

The sovereign’s i)ersonal name is a hybrid of 
family remembrance and public need as a 
promoter of unity in diversity. 

The spiritual power and psychological gran¬ 
deur of the name Elizabeth needs no emphasis, 
while her other names, Alexandra and Mary, 
recall two dignified figures. Queen Elizabeth’s 
consort was made Philip of Edinburgh—the 
Scottish appeal is manifest. The heir to the 
throne, Prince Charles, was christened (’harles 
Philip Arthur George: Charles takes the world 
back to the “martyred” Stuart king and the 
Restoration. It may also conciliate some Scot¬ 
tish nationalists, reminiscent of (Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender. 

The royal title has followed, first, the ex¬ 
panding unity of the realm and, more recently, 
the process of imperial decentralization or di¬ 
versification. 


Queen Elizabeth's title in the United King¬ 
dom is “Elizabeth the Second by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northem Ireland (see how the Irish Free 
State has shorn itself of the Commonwealth 
and so been shorn from it in the titlel] and of 
her other Realms and Territories Queen, Head 
of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith.” 

Head of the Cofrnnonwealth is new, implies 
neither qiu'cnship nor ri'publie, and is vaguer 
than prtwious titles. The Commonwealth con¬ 
ference of 1952 decided that each member use 
for its owm purpose “a form of Title wbich 
suits its particular circumstances but retains a 
sub.stantial element which is common to all.” 
Here is the metaphysics of unity.” 

The Civil IMt 

'rhe sovereign and members of thc^ royal 
family are paid: a statute sets annual grants, 
called till* Civil List. A S(‘lect committee of 
the Ckmimons reconsiders the Civil last can¬ 
didly and ParlianuMit revise's to avoid extrav¬ 
agance*. Today, by statute of 1953, the Civil 
List is thus constituted: (1) The pi ivy purse, 
.£6(),()()(); (2) s;daries of liousehold, £ 185,000; 
(3) expenses of household, £121,800; (4) 
royal bounty and alms, £13,200; and (5) sup¬ 
plementary provisions, £95,000. 

'ITie total is £475,000. (Assuming an ex¬ 
change rate of $2.80, this is $1,330,000.) 
There are also separate grants of annuities of 
£70,000 to the Queen Mother; £40,000 to the 
Duke of Edinburgh; £35,000 to the Duke of 
Gloucester (brother of George VI); £6,000 to 
Princess Margaret; and £6,000 to Princess 
Mary (mother of George VI). 

It is a negligible sum in the total public 
expenditure and in comparison with the services 
rendered to good government. The salary of 

- For rXiiniple, G.anada use.s the title “ ... by the 
Grace of Cod of the United Kingdom, Canada and 
her other Realms and Territories ...” and so 
to the end as the United Kingdom original. India 
is a republic and therefore does not have a royal 
title, but India, the republic, recognizes the queen 
as “Head of the Commonwealth,” as does Malaya. 
It was for India’s sake that the word “Head” was 
introduced. She is also “Queen of Ghana.” 
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Other chiefs of stale is not very nnieh less.’’ 
The Crown lias snrrenclerecl private reveinuvs of 
far larj'er ainoiinl. Also, the Civil List is spent 
in part on hospitality and social activities which 
the Treasury would otherwise have to pay 
someone else to i)erforrn. 

Information and Education 

The sovt'rei^jn obtains information from three 
sources; audiences with the Prime' Minister, the 
(Cabinet Secretariat, and newspa]H?rs, her sec¬ 
retaries, and friends. It is traditional for the 
Prime Minister to be the sole channel of com¬ 
munication from the C]!abinet, and it is for 
him, so far as he wishes, to disclose diflerences 
in the Cabinet. But tbe so\ erei^n now receives 
Cabinet and flfovernmental papers of all descrip¬ 
tions, domc'slic and foreign, from the (Cabinet 


office or the departments. The secretaries mark 
the newspapers lor the sovereign. What can 
she do with the kiujwledge she gleans? The 
racing machinery is far too big for her. It is 
a question whether much reading can be done, 
considering the royal family’s enormous round 
of daily social duties. 

It has always and everywhere been difficult 
to plan th(^ education of heirs to the throne. 
Shall they mix w'ilh tlu* plain citizens or not.'^ 
There is little c()mp(‘tilive reason for really 
hard work. It is hard to believe that normally 
the royal sons and daughters gel anything 
w'ider or more profound than a secondary- 
.school knowledge of history, philosophy, and 
the natural and social sciences, fit for C'onntry 
gentlefolk. Their private secretari<'s art' Irom 
upper-class families, of ('xcellent ediiealion, but 
not of democratic /eal. 


POWERS OF THE CROWN 


Bagehot said tliat the personal discretion 
of the Crown in modt'rn British government 
consisted of the right to be consulted, 

second the right to encourage, and third the 
right to warn. And these rights may lead to a 
very important influence on the course of 
polities, especially as under a sy stem of parly 
government; the monarch alom? possesses a 
continuous political experience" How'ever, 
since the reign of Victoria, w'hc'ii these w^ords 
w'ere written, it cannot be said that the mon- 
archs have had any influence on the course of 
government, and Victoria had very little. The 
whole of the government of Britain, Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s law courts. Her Majesty’s-^ministers, the 
queen in Parliament, can be represi'uted as 
*‘in the name of the Crown.” But “in the name 
of the (^rowiV* does not mean by the will of 
the sovereign. Ministers decide and take re¬ 
sponsibility for everything that is decided. 

Making Law 

The sovereign opens Parliament in a resplen¬ 
dent procession each session, and the sover¬ 
eign dissolves Parliament. But parliamentary 
tenure is set by statute. Opening, proroguing, 
dissolving, the length of sessions—all are de¬ 


cided by the Cabinet and the parties in Parlia¬ 
ment. The queeiTs speech, gi\t*n in pt'ison 
from the throne in the Lords, is com])os(Hl by 
tlu? ("abinet and is its ])rograin. The monarch 
must approve of tlu* Sp(*aker ol the (-ommons; 
but the Commons chooses him. 

Parliament’s rules of proc(*ih.ire sternly lorbid, 
specifically since 1783, the use of the* sovereign’s 
nanu* \u debate*, k'st this inllue*nee votes. 
When (h’e)rge 111 thivale*iu*d te) ce)ld-shoulele‘r 
any peers who woulel \e)te for a bill he* oi)i)e)se'd, 
the (a)mme)ns resolveil that “te) report any 
eipinie)U or prele'nde*el e^piniem e)l His Maje'sty, 
upon any bill e)r other pre)e'e*eding, tle'pe*nding 
in either Hemse? e)f Parliament, with a view to 
influe'iice the ve)tes e)f members, is a high crime 
and misdc'meane)r, dere)gatory to the honour of 
the Crow'll, a breach of the funelamental 
privilc^ge*s of Parliament, and subversive of the 
con.stitution.” 

The monarch cannot introduc*e bills or rai.se 
or spc’nd money witheuU law's. Yet on rare oc¬ 
casions the monarch has made observations to 

^ It appears from U.S. News and Wortd Report^ 
July 22, lO.*).*!, that omitting the' annual rent and 
hire of the White House;, planes, cars, and cabin 
cruisers, the President’s p.ay anel “fringes” amount 
to $2,138,000 per ye*ar. 
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ministers rcRarcliiiK legislation. W illiam I\' ob- 
jcclcil tf) the Reform Rill of 1832. George V 
tried to lx* a moderating inlliience in the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912. But the laws were in 
no way influenced b\' roxal ideas. It is rare, 
indeed, lor the sovereign to talk politics to 
ministers in specific terms. 

TiiK \'i:to Ponnku. W1ien a bill has been 
passed by both houses of Parlianuait the Crown's 
assent is necessary to make it valid law. The 
formal phrasing is Lc Rot Ir vrttl, to sigiiity 
ass(‘nt; or, if assf'iit is reliisc'd—that is, il the 
bill is vctiH'd the formula would be Lr Roi 
saV'isrm (the king will consider tlu’ matt<‘r). 
There is not, as in the Unit<‘d States, a ‘V**ekct 
veto.” C'an the ("rowii n'fnsc' its assent? It has 
not b(’en n'fnsed since' 1707. It is a settled 
convention that the (-rown cannot \eto a bill. 

Yet sexiie (Conservative constitutional theorists 
((‘.g., Anson, Keitli, ITalsbnrv ) have irnpnt(‘d 
an active \ «'h) to tlu' (Crown! When the Home 
Rule Bill was being fought o\(*r in 1913-1-4, 
they clainK'tl the' (Crown was “the gnardian of 
the constitution,” es])ecially as the d('la>'ing 
|)()w<‘r of the Lords had been wi'akened in 
1911. CCeorge V was actnally “disturbed” by 
this personal onus of deciding to withhold as¬ 
sent, asserted by Conservative leadi'r (ol tbe 
Opposition) Bonar Law, who so bnwvbeat tlu' 
King in argument that the King beeami’ red in 
the face.* 

Executive Voxcer 

The sovereign cannot make a ]XTSonal de¬ 
cision to appoint a (Cabinet or expel it.’ lie is 
powerless over all oilieial appointments and the 
inocess of administering tbe law. 'The monarc*h 
may like' cc’itain persons in public lile, and 
believe he could make a wise choice. From 

*• Cf. Il.'iroUI Nicolson, Ceors^e F, London, 1953, 
pp. 199-201. 

•''* The* various forms in which royal consent is 
nivcn to offu iai ads arc very coiiiplicated, lioth as 
to the (livrrse purposes foi which each is used, 
and as to the olTicial responsible for the custody 
and use of various sc*als, etc. Also, they differ re- 
sardinR the necessity for actual signature by the 
sovereign. For this subject, see Sir William .Anson. 
The Tnw find Custom of the Constitution, Part I, 
(Oxford, 1935, Vol. 11, pp. b2 ff. 


time to time', Cc'orge V proposc'd appointc'es- 
e.g. for the vicerovaltv' of India—but ihc'y wc'ie 
not accepted. 

In general executive policy the monarch has 
tri(*d to be a moderating infliu'iue, by private, 
pacifying talks to ministers, and by an occa¬ 
sional sj)c*ec*h in public: on conflic't in Ireland 
aftcM* W'i^rld W^ir I, on unemploymc'ut situations, 
on preferring a “national” or coalition (Cabhu't 
(on the advice* of the* outgoing Prime Ministc'r, 
Ramsay MacDonald) to a dissolution in 1931. 
(h'orge* A’I persuaded Mr. ( hnrehill not to join 
D-day invasion forces in 1914. It all comc'S to 
very little. 

Some* writers have r(*presented the* monarch 
as having a longer view of foreign polic y than 
ministers. 33iey base* thc'ir idea on appeals made* 
to ministc'is by (,)u('C'n Victoria, Fdward VII, 
and c'ven (x'orge* \'. But ibc'st* appt'als ri'snltc'd 
in nothing but an opinion offc'ic'd. Roval visits 
abroad and diplomatic rc'cc'ptions are to win 
fiic'iidship for the policy of the C'abinet at thc^ 
Gabinet’s rcvpic'st. 

The Administration of Justice 

The* courts of justice' arc* Her Majc‘sty*s 
courts; the’ judge's, He’r Majc'sty's judge's. But 
the .sove'icign nc'ithe'r ap|)e)ints nor dismisses the 
judges, and cannot snspciid a law or dispe’iise* 
with the* ap])hVafion ol a law. Prosc'ciitions in 
the fonn of R(\x (or Regnic/) n. Jolttt Doe are 
the* ce|niv'aleiit of United States v. John Doc 
or the Peojde r. John Doe. 

The pre*rogative* of ine'rc y, the* right to pardon 
those* who have l)('e*ii tried and se'nt(*nce*d, is 
c'xcrciscd by the Home Sc'crc'tary, a ('abine*t 
minister. By convc’ution the sove*re*ign is in- 
forine*el of the Home* ()ffice*’s elc*cision, which 
will nee*el he*r signature*. 

Titles, Honors and Appointments 

Rewards that call out lifelong se*lf-sacrifice 
are* not necessarily of a coarse* or material 
kind. The*re‘ arc? v'e*ry many public distinctions, 
in the form of title*s and honors, in Britain. 
The order of nobility has played an honorable 
part, on the* whole, in the development of a 
decent i)olity. 
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‘The King is the fountain of Honor.” All 
grants of honors are made by him. This is one 
of the most ancient attributes of the monarchy. 
But the honors are given on the advice of the 
ministers. 

Honors have long been granted for “j)olitical 
services”—which can mean a contribution to 
party funds. Allegations of a regular tariff for 
various honors in World War I, to fill the 
party coffers of Lloyd George’s section of the 
Liberal party, caused an open scandal and led 
to a Royal Commission on Honors in 1922. 
George V, who had for some years past 
sharply protested against several nominations, 
asked for some procedure to protect the Crown 
and the Government from the possibility of 
similar painful, if not humiliating, incidents— 
“an evil, dangerous to the social and political 
well-being of the state.” 

Implementing the royal commissions report, 
a committee of the Privy Council of not more 
than three, not being members of the Govern¬ 
ment, is set up for the duration of each Govern¬ 
ment. This committee is informed of recom¬ 
mendations before submission to the sovereign. 
They contain a description of the service to 
be honored, a declaration by the patronage 
secretary or party manager that no payment is 
involved, and the name of the i^erson who 
originally suggested the nominee. Then the 
committee reports to the Prime Minister 
whether the persons in^'olved are fit and 
proper. 

The present (1959) Political Honors Scrutiny 
(Committee is composed of Lord Asquith of 
Bishopstone (chainnan), a s<m of the late 


Liberal Prime Minister Asquith; Lord Pethwick 
lAiwrencc, former Labour C]abinet minister; 
and Viscount Templewood (Sir Samuel Hoare), 
formerly CJonservative Foreign Minister. These 
men are impeccable. 

The Honors (Prevention of Abuses) Act, 
1923, imposes a penalty on those who oflFer to 
procure or buy an honor. 

Normally, lists of honors are announced twice 
a year, at New Year’s and on the sovereign's 
official birthday. At a coronation or a jubilee, 
special lists are published. On these special 
occasions the Prime Minister customarily asks 
the lead(‘r of the Oijposition to make some 
nominations. 

The fact that the sovereign’s name and dig¬ 
nity are coupled with the bestowal of the dis¬ 
tinction prevents the giving of honors except 
for meritorious service, for military or civil 
service, or for social, economic, political, liter¬ 
ary, scientific, artistic?, or athletic? achievement. 
Merit is measured on a national criterion of 
honorable worthinc\ss. The newspapers bring 
to all homes the photographs and careers and 
service of those so honored. 

The effi'ct on British life (and l ili/ens of the 
Commonwealth countries and the empire aie 
honored in the same way) is ipiite remarkable. 
It has its sources in the dec?p yearning of men 
and women to have their i)ers()nal cpialities 
recognized by mankind. As Bagehot once said 
about the House of Lords, in paraphrase: it 
represents personal dislincti(m and civic virtue; 
if mankind discards this kind of valuation, 
then almost the only other distinction is money. 


THE significanc:e of the crown 


The Dominions 

There are many military, geographical, and 
economic factors tending to pull the dominions’ 
loyalty away from the mother country to other 
neighbors (for example, the Unitc*d States). In 
the colonics populated by primitive peoples, a 
king or queen signifies authority, whc»re the' 
British Cabinet does not. The sentimental bond 
—“the Golden Link of Empire”—has become all 
the more important as a counterforce to the 
centrifugal tensions. 


The qimc^n is sovereign of c'aeh dominion 
indepi-ndently of the government of Britain 
itself. As the Statute of Westminstc'i* (1931) 
.says: “The Crown is the symbol of the fret? 
association of the members of the British (Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. . . . 'Ihey are united 
by a common allegiance to the ("rown.” They 
will give up some other advantages for dignity 
and grace, and there is strength in the unity 
also. Mr. (^hurehill played on this theme mas¬ 
terfully as Queen Elizabeth II set off on her 
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tour of dominions and colonies in 1953. He said 
(House of Commons, November 19): 

Her Majesty and the Duke will set foot on many 
lands owning allegiance to the Crown and will no 
doubt arouse the keenest signs of loyal devotion. 
. . . Her Majesty’s ship Gothic is more spacious 
and travels faster than the Golden Hind, but it 
may v.vll he that the journey the Queen is about 
to take will be no less auspit ious and the treasure 
she brings back no less bright than when Drake 
first sailed an English ship round the world. 

Symbolic Value 

The Oown is bereft of political power; but 
it serves as a s\’mbol to link Commonwealth 
nations and colonies and it has immense value 
as a social unifier. The coronation ceremony, 
exciting the whole population and for the mo¬ 
ment unifying all its antagonistic classes, is 
deeply religious: the anointing is with holy 
oil. It is a call to people to be their better 
selves, represented in tlie king or queen. Thefi, 
there is glamor and glitter wheiu^vcr the royal 
family attend any kind of social event—not 
least horse racing, the “king of sports,” of which 
millions of Englishmen are votaries. In the 
schools, Shakes])earc and royalty shine hand in 
hand. 

The Cro^vu also personifies distinction, class, 
and rif^hiftd merit. The “father image” or 
“mother image*,” says the psychoanalyst, keeps 


the noble element unifying the nation intact, 
and permits all the vilification to be extended 
to the competing politicians. The honors be¬ 
stowed by the queen, in brilliant ceremonial, 
are the honors given for service to the nation: 
all can watch and wonder and hope. All peoples 
everywhere crave to deify something: it is 
well if they (U'ify their best selves in the most 
virtuous image set up by the whole nation. 
If not, they might be templed to find a Hitler 
or a Stalin or a Khrushchev to deify. 

As a sovereign then, reigning but not govern¬ 
ing, the person of king or queen must so serve 
as not to bring dissension to tbe moral unity 
of the nation; the monarch stands as the ex¬ 
emplar of civil S(‘r\'ice. 

These values can, of course, be perverted. 
Some Englishmen, especially some new.spapers, 
tum them into snobbery. Hierarchy may be¬ 
come tlass priggishness. Religion may be con¬ 
taminated by sentimc'ntality and superstition. 
Distinction may be supplanted by subinissive- 
ness, and homage by h\pocrisy. Such degenera¬ 
tion has been recently much crilic‘ized.“ Even 
so, its basi*ness is small compared with the 
manifest political values of such a constitutional 
monarchy as ihe British happens to be. 

” Si'c Lord Altrincham and others, Is the Mon^ 
archy Perfect? London, 1958. 
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National and Local Administration 


Significance and Problems of Administration 

Once the will of the nation has been ex¬ 
pressed in a statute, the probkan of enforcing it 
arises. Tht‘ (-abinet in preparing laws depends 
on the advieci of career experts, civil servants. 
Now, to enforce the linislu'd laws, the O.ovcrn- 
ment again needs career servants. 

A statute represents the approximate conclu¬ 
sion of one great phase in th<' proet'ss of 
government, the more political phase. For a 
law—exaeting a duty or conferring a benefit— 
is the mobilized ideals and interests t)f some 
p(*ople in the community expressed as a set of 
authoritative commands to all pc'ople. I’hus, 
the statute is a blue])rint of authority. Admin¬ 
istration now begins: the fulfillment and en¬ 
forcement of the law. The statute is the public 
officials* plan of authorized action. It is the 
range of discretion allowed them by law: it is 
permission or command. Administration is a 
function that legislatures have not the time nor 
the tt?chnical ability to perform; their rightful 
role is to control it. 

Thus, the administrati\'e aspect of govern¬ 
ment is tlu* theme of this chapter. Tt falls into 
two major elements: (1) personnel, that is, 
the public career officials, or employees, or 
civil service, with their myriad skills; (2) ter¬ 


ritorial organization, which is hen* limit'd to 
the distribution of policy making and operations 
bc'tween the capital of tlie nation, London, and 
the local S(*If-governing areas. 

Tin-: l\'STiuLML:NTs‘()r Aomims rKAi ion. M(*n 
and women arp tlie decisive organi/(*rs of the 
various skills, apparatus, departmentalization, 
and decentralization, that 'are the elc'ineiils of 
administration. By incompetence or by ill will 
(sabotage*), personne*! can sc*ver('ly damage', 
sometimes even ruin, all tlu* most excpiisite 
])lanning and lc*gislation by the C^al)inet and 
Parliament. 

British public administration is earric'd on by 
three major instruinc'iits. h'irst, lh(*re are the 
govc'rnminl diparlmi*nts, employing 6()(),()()() 
civil servants. Sc'cond, there are the public 
corporations that manage the* nationalizc'd en- 
ter])rises, emplo\ing about one million persons. 
Third, tlu're are the 12,()()() local goveriimc*nl 
units, c'lnploying some one million men and 
womc'ii. 

The govermiK'nt departments and (he local- 
governnunt units have ck)sc'l\' interwoven con- 
nc'ctions, sharing some \’(*ry im]^orlant fune- 
tion.s, e.g., c*dueation, ]niblic health, housing, 
and police, and also, sharing their financial 
burdc'ii. The public corporations have a semi- 
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inclepeiiclcnt status to own and manaj^o tiu'ir 
industries, but tliey are snjHT\ised and j;ener- 
ally directed l)y et'itain iroverninent tlepaii- 
menls and the Caln'nel. Tlie three S(’etors are 
integrated in their aetixities, objectives, and 
finances by the C’abinet’s “planning” apparatus. 

The reasons why lliis (‘iiorinous apparatus of 
g()V(!rnTn('nt and the scoix* of tlie govtMnmeiit’s 
res])onsibilities de\(‘loiH*d in llie nineteenth and 
t\venti(‘th eenturii's liaxc Ix'en amply sketched. 
They are to be found in the discussion of the* 
economic structure ((diapti-r 2) and in the 


einergi'iiiv of tlu* policies of the politieal parlies 
(Chapter 5). 'Fhe reader might wish to refer 
to these again now. 

We discuss the following subjects in the 
context of the observations inadi^ above; (1) 
government departments; (2) the nationalized 
industries; (3) planning and parliamentary 
control; (4) thi^ central civil serxice, c'spc^cially 
the administratixe class; and (5) local sc'lf- 
government. We must, for brexity’s sake*, dis¬ 
card dc'tail and focus chicHy on the' politically 
important fundamentals. 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


As it dexelopi'd, state aetixity gave* rise to 
the administrative dt'partmenis (listc’d in (Chap¬ 
ter S) one by one.‘ l^'aeh is noxv hc'adc'd by a 
minister resi)onsible to Parliament. 

We notice that Ihitain has no indc'i^cMidcMit 
“regulatory” ag(‘nci(‘s on the style of llu* United 
States. Since there is no separation of poxxvrs 
bc^txx'cen l(*gislature and exec'iitivc? in England, 
goxernmenl administration is put entin'ly into 
the hands of a minister e\ce]it for the Civil 
Sc'rx'ice C’ornmission. 'Plu' j(‘alonsy of tlu' <‘X(‘cu- 
tive is canalized through Parliament, not con- 
vertc'cl into the hybrid “headless lonrth branch 
of the goxernment” as the American regulatory 
agencies haxe betMi called by Anu*rican schol¬ 
ars. fn Ihitain, the xx'oik analogous to that of 
th{‘ Interslatc' ('ommerce Coinniission, the ImuI- 
eral Trade Commissij)n, the h'edi ral Communi¬ 
cations (aunmission, and the Securities and 
]'\ehang(‘ (’ommission is done by government 
departmiaits, xxholly exeentixe in nature. 

Of course, in many ease's England has ;ictu- 
ally nationalized the industries (tlu* railroads, 
th(* ('lectric and gas industries, and the' tc'le- 
communications industries) and has placed 
managerial poxver in the hands ol s])c'cific 
corporations or departments. In other erases, she 
has merely regulatc'd, as, for i'\ain])le, through 
the poxvc'i* of the Ministry of rransport and 

‘ l*'or functions, sec W. . M. Mackcaizie and 
J. W. Grove, (ifutKil Adminishation in Hritniu, 
New York, 1958: anti D. N. Chester and F. M. G. 
Wilson (cds.), The Oii;fi7iizalwn of British (Central 
Government, London, 1957. 


Civil Aviation to gixe g<‘neral dirc'ctions to the 
airline corporations to protect the national in¬ 
terest. Individuals and groups have ample* pro¬ 
visions to apj^t'al for ordt*rs to carry on et'rlain 
activities or to appeal against governnu'nt de¬ 
cisions at the administratix'c stage: for example, 
appt'als from railxxay users in regard to railxvay 
rate's; lieenst's to trade in various dangerous 
articles and to nndi'rtake' xarious kinds of 
building; the' opportunity to argue for or against 
tariffs on imports. The* respective agc'iicy in- 
volxi'd has a (piasi-judicial procedure to kc^ep 
this regulation fair and xxholesome.- 

The Departmental Pyramid 

Each dcpartmc'iil has the traditional form of 
a pyramid of officials (sec diagram, p. 175), 
xvith a carec'r permanent .secri'tary at the* top, 
and, abox’e him, the political minister. All 
authority Hoxvs from the t«)p to the hundreds 
and thousands of officials at the*, bottom; all 
responsibility is oxxed by these officials ni)xvards 
to the; minister. He, again, is subjc'ct to parlia¬ 
mentary responsibility. This is vi*ry taut. 'J'h(3 
finance's and personnel of the departments arc* 
.stringently conlrolh'd by the? Tresisury under 
the (diancelle)r of the; Excheejiie'r. Their ac- 

" Fur ihf piTuliar and inte'rrsiing orKaniz.ition of 
the iiu'clital personal service, sec J. Stirling Ross, 
National Health Setvice, Oxford, 1952; and Re¬ 
ports of Committee on General Practice in National 
Health Service, Chad. 9G6'L H.M.S.O., 19.54 and 
1956. 
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counts and efficiency are controlled by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and the 
House of Commons Committee on Public Ac¬ 
counts, and to some further extent by the 
Select Committee on the Estimates. 

This is what is meant by the traditioTial 
form of departmental organization. Tt has not 
been recommended for depaiimcnts or agencies 
with business entciprise as their function. In¬ 


stead, because these need a spur to inventive 
cutcipri.se, and because it is felt that ministerial 
and i^arliamentary control, and the rest, 
threaten risk-takers who might make mistakes, 
industries ought to have a freer, more inde¬ 
pendent, less accountable form of organization. 
These considerations gave rise to the public 
corporation as the form for nationalized in¬ 
dustries.'* 


NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 


In the nineteenth century certain utilities 
were municipalized.^ In the twentieth century 
independent public corporations were invented 
to take charge of the port of London, London 
transport, radio and then television broadcasting. 
The next great spurt in nationalization was 
effected by the Labour Government between 
1945 and 1950. Included were the Bank of 
England, the coal mines, all telecommunica¬ 
tions (the Government had owned the tele¬ 
phone and telegraph services for decades), 
completed control of all civil aviation, electric 
production and supply, the railroads, London 
transport, the docks, the canals, gas production 
and supply, certain segments of the iron and 
steel industry, and road transport. Goutrol over 
road transport was mainly dismantled by the 
next Gon.servative Government. 

Nationalization took place by a sober and 
democratic process; it was preceded by careful 
fact finding and parliamentary procedure and 
was carried out with full compensation to the 
owners. The Conservatives were bitterly op- 
po.sed to nationalization, but have since prom¬ 
ised not to rever.se it. It could be done, since 
Parliament cannot bind its successors, but it 
would be administratively expensive, would 
affront a great proportion of the people, and 
for a time would disrupt economic progre.ss. 
The Labour party is committed to extending 
nationalization, though rather in the form of 

“ Cf. W. A. Robson, Problems of Nationalized 
Industry, London, 1952; and R. S. Edwards, 
Business Enterprise, London, 1958, especially pp. 
465-536. 

^ Sec Herman Finer, Municipal Trading, Lon¬ 
don, 1941. 


governmental holdings of majority shares in the. 
corporations than through direct management."’ 

The Labour party hoped that public o\Mier- 
ship and management of key industries would 
attain results not possible by regulation or 
taxation measures. They were higher produc¬ 
tivity per man, removal of family-ownershii) 
obstnictions to the promotion of able workers, 
the fitfing of each industry into a general plan 
of economic progress, considered nationally, 
and fairer wage rates. It was believed that the 
political power of the capitalists and their 
managers would be decreased. Time is still 
needed before these expectations can be as¬ 
sessed confidently. 

The nationalized industries are not run by 
the traditional departments, wliose methods do 
not satisfy the dynamic quality of business 
cnterpri.se. The management has been vested 
in public corporations.” Their basic character¬ 
istics are these. A statute establishes a corpora¬ 
tion. The properties and management are 
vested in this. The corporation consists of a 
number of members with a chairman, all ap¬ 
pointed by the supervising minister. The statute 
prescribes how many members there shall be, 
and what general categories of people should 
be represented: e.g., persons “with experience 
of labor affairs.” This corporation has all the 
rights of internal management, production, and 
distiibution, including such rights as the .setting 
of prices and wages. The minister has power 
only to give “general” directions about the 
management of the industry, e.g., to postpone 

” Sen Reports, Labour Party, Annual Confer¬ 
ences, London, 1957 and 1958. 

” Cf. B. W. Lewis, British Planning and National- 
ization. New York, 1952. 
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a raise of prices or general increase of wages 
in the interests of the economy as a whole. 
But he does not have power to interfere in 
internal day-by-dny management. The minister 
is entitled to financial and other information he 
may need. 

If the industries make a profit, thi‘ minister 
has power to direct how it shall Ix' used. Ad¬ 
ditional financing (investment) is obtained 
through the Treasury. 


The industries do their own hiring and firing 
on their own merit system, ind(»pendent of 
civil service arrangements. The minister is re¬ 
quired to protect consumers’ interests, and this 
sometimes requires him to set up consumers* 
representative bodies. The accounts are au- 
dit(*d by private* firms. Parliament keeps control 
of the annual reports and accounts of the 
boards through questions, through debates, and 
by its mere existence. 


PLANNING 


The causes of a certain amount of deliberate 
planning of economic production have already 
been sketched (Chapter 1). Above* all, twen¬ 
tieth century Britain desires to avert mass un¬ 
employment by tlie techniques that have been 
found effective" and to raise productivity by 
concerted rru*asnres where laissez fairti st'C'ms 
improvident. Such mc'asures require? rntieh 
power in the hands of the (Jovc'rnmcmt. Is it 
likely to be destructive of deme)eraey? Not if 
the party system continues to function with 
virility, for active partic*s will animate? parlia¬ 
mentary control and spur on the administrators. 
Of course, tho.se who w'ould has’e* lik(*d to in¬ 
vest their money and talent and energies in the 
industry have lost the freedom to do .so; for 
these arc monopolies. But only very limited 
areas of investment have been cut off in Eng¬ 
land. 


It is not to be ex]H'etc'd that the British 
people, with their traditions and experienc-c*, 
will go bex'ond the point of no return in plan¬ 
ning, in spite of .some “.socialistic** zeal by one 
wing of the f.abonr party. Should planning go 
awiy, libcTty of o]^inion, of elcx tion, of rc*eon- 
struetion would be cramped. How wt'll the 
whole s\'st(‘m of (*eonomie planning will W'ork 
depends on parliamt*ntary control of state? ac¬ 
tivity, the* forms of organization, and the cpiality 
and morale of the civil service. 

The? multifarious dc'partments of c'conomic 
and .social rc'sponsibility are meshed together 
by the Cabinet, its eommitU'cs, and the Treas¬ 
ury. Thiw is no planning nor are there plan¬ 
ners outside this w'eft. In all of this, the 
contributions of the civil service*, the earec'i* 
men and w'omc'ii, are vital. Wc? turn to an 
c»xlended discussion of this, the critical theme*. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


We use the^ official figures for A])ril, 1959, 
the latest. The manpower of the civil seiwice 
is comprised in two great categories: industrial 
staff, 366,000; nonindustrial, 614,000; in total, 
about one million. It is not our intention to 
discuss the industrial workers in the dockyards, 
the forest preserves, and the munitions plants. 
The nonindustrial staffs are, for us, the civil 
service proper. These 614,000 fall into the 
following general classes: 

’ Cf. W. H. Beveridge, Full Employment in a 
Free Society, London, 1945. 


Administrative 

3,200 

Kx(?culivc 

67,900 

Clerical and subclerical 

182,100 

Typing 

25,600 

Insi>ectorate 

2,600 

Professional, scientific, 


and technical 

70,500 

Ancillary technical, etc. 

41,900 

Minor and manipulative 

192,.300 

Messengers, porters, etc. 

27,600 


Our main interest lies in the 3,200 (of whom 
200 are women) in the administrative class, 



THE GROWTH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Persons Employed in Ministries and Departments* 



Foreign (and 

Imperial) Office .. _130 • The Principal 

Home Office- . 420 • - ■ - ' Secretaries 



Foreign (and 

Imperial) Office 8,629 
Home Office . 27,397 


Inland Revenue . 5,390 
Customs ....._3,880 •-- 



Revenue 


9,270 



Inland Revenue ... . 52,965 
Customs & Excise_15,21 3 


Agriculture. 
Board of Trade 




Education . __ 2,728 

Health .. 5.089 

Housing & Local 

Government __2,789 

National Assistance 10,049 
Pensions & National 

Insurance _36,177 

Others _5,360 



*Adaptrd from the Ecomnmly London, and updated. 

^Stationery Ollicc is the government printing and publications onicc. 


Post Office _254,864 

Stationery Office . .2,907 

Ordnance Survey_3,780 

Works 10,861 

Others_ 853 
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for they are the immetliate advisers and man¬ 
agerial instruments of the political heads of the 
departments. These eart'or officials are known 
officially and collectively as Her Majesty’s 
permanent civil service. 

Ihere are no spoils and no patronage what¬ 
ever in their n'crnitincnt and einplo\in(‘nt or 
their functions. None is recruited or expelh'd 
by incoming Covernments ior r(*asons of po¬ 
litical affiliation. They are recruited mainly by 
open competitive examinations of mtail ad¬ 
ministered by an in(l(‘pendent Civil Servic'e 
Onnmission. 

The Relation of the Classes 

Each government dc'partinent may be repre¬ 
sented as a pyramiil, ronglih' as shown in the 
accoinpan) ing diagram. 

To undiTstand the role of the administrative 
class, we ought to know the role of the rest. 
The dutii's ol executive, clt*rical, t>ping, and 


other divisions may easily be surmised: they 
are the worktMs down “the line.*' But the in- 
spc‘ctorate and the professional groups have a 
very diiferenl relationship to the administra¬ 
tive class. TIu* pyramid lU'c'cls to be split to 
represent tluan. 

Tlu‘ inspectors are of immense importanec in 
all modern state’s large in aiva. For they con¬ 
nect the lo(‘al authorities with the central inigine 
of govcM'innent by personal connnuiiieation and 
personal observation. Excluding inconu’-tax in¬ 
spectors. some lhirt>' departments use them. 
Their most important duty is the inspection of 
the work of the local authorities, 'bin's we will 
C‘onsicl(‘r later. 

The i^rofcssional oificials comi^rise many pro- 
fc’ssional specialists- physicians, lawyers, soil e‘\- 
perts, ('iiginecrs, nucic’ar physicists, statisticians, 
and so on. The significance of science and 
tc'ehnology on the laws, policy, and administra¬ 
tion is colossal. How can one supply the po¬ 
litical chic’fs with scicMitific knowh’dge? The 


CIVIL SERVICE HIERARCHY OF A DEPARTMENT 


Detail 
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British solve this much as the European govern¬ 
ments do. The advice of the scientists is not 
given directly to the political minister, at the 
head of the department. It is first sifted through 
the administrative class which stands at the 
head of both executive and scientific hier- 
arihies in the department. This practice is 
deliberate. The British believe that the political 
“amateur*' minister is b(‘st .served if the career 
servants immediately beneath him in an “ad¬ 
ministrative” capacity collect from the ex¬ 
tremely diverse experts the scientific data and 
advice needed as the ingredients of a policy, 
and then pre.sent it, properly collated and 
evaluated, to the minister. They do not believe, 
nor does the minister, that he could be any¬ 
thing but confused if technical data came to 
him raw. For example, what would he under¬ 
stand about purification of water, the stress of 
bridges, the inner theory of prices, the life 
cycle of boll weevils, the production of electric 
power by nuclear reactors? If he wants to see 
such data, he need only ask for them; and on 
some crucial occasions he does. 

The responsibility vested in the administra¬ 
tive class to be a transmitter of .scientific and 
technological opinion imposes on it the duty of 
extremely close and friendly cooperation with 
the ministers. Such a responsibility also re¬ 
quires that the education of the administrative 
class should cultivate in them an appreciation 
of mod(Mn science, though they need not be 
experts in a very narrow segment of human 
affairs.** Theirs is breadth of comprehension. 
They and their scientific career experts link 
the government with the academic and indus¬ 
trial advancement of science. A special linkage 
is secured through the Advisory Council on 
Scientific Policy, set up in January, 1947, with 
representatives from the universities, industry, 
and the civil service.” 

Normally, the professional groups and other 
civil servants are not in line for administrative 
work at the top. But the Treasury has made 
arrangements to promote and transfer those 
who do show marked administrative ability to 
such positions. 


^ Cf. Don K. Price, Government and Science, 
.New York, 1954. 

•' See Report, Advisory Committee on Scientific 
Policy, 1955-56, Crad. 11, H.M.S.O, 


The American answer, broadly, is to promote 
bureau chiefs from the ranks of the professional 
and .scientific officials and give them a broad 
administrative role. These chiefs directly advise 
the political appointees assisting the depart¬ 
mental political chief. 

Treasury and Civil Service Commission 

The Treasury is rather in the position of the 
employer to the whole body of civil sei-vants 
(see Chapter 8). Each department is based on 
.statutes permitting the minister to employ such 
.servants as he may determine—with the consent 
of the Treasury. The permanent secretary of 
the Treasury is chairman of a Ckwernment Or¬ 
ganization Committee, consisting of the per¬ 
manent secretaries of the other departments. 
Through it, the Treasury supervises improve¬ 
ments in departmental operation, using the 
latest ideas from industry and local govern¬ 
ment. It also has a director of education and 
training, establi.shed in 1945. TIkj purpo.se of 
this office is the organization of methods of 
orienting and inducting entrants into the civil 
service in their new status vis-a-vis the public, 
the minister, their superiors, and the neighbor- 
iiig departments. It arranges lecture courses 
and training on the job. 

The Treasury defines the job qualifications. 
The Civil Service (Commission devises and ad¬ 
ministers the tests. First establi.shed in 1852, it 
now has six members appointed by the Prime 
Minister on the advice of the Head of the 
Civil Service. But they are not subordinate to 
him or any minister. They address their re¬ 
ports, annual and otherwise, to Her Majesty. 
They cannot be removed except (like the 
judiciary) on the addre.sses of both houses of 
Parliament. They are educators and administra¬ 
tors of distinction and have no party allegiance. 
Ministers do not interfere with them; they are 
not venal. In the United States the inde¬ 
pendence of the Civil Sei*vice Commission is 
sought through biparty membership, but it has 
a bigger sweep of personnel functions. 

The commission administers the tests and 
issues certificates of qualification, without 
which no person may be appointed, and certifies 
promotions of those already in the service. But 
it is the departmental minister with the ap- 
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proval of the Treasury who esta!)lishes the 
eoiiclitions of promotion. The commission has a 
regular staff of about 1,000 full-time and 700 
part-time examiners and inter\'iewers. In order 
to get the maximum competitive element, the 
commission assembles the examinations once a 
year. The competition keeps up the standard. 

Small Turnover 

The British view of the public service is (1) 
that it .should be recruited by merit, tested 
competitively. (2) Those who enter it .should 
come with the idea that they are making a 


lifelong c'areer. Few voluntarily retir(\ exci‘pt 
for ill health; few are remoxc'd, since recruit¬ 
ment is caK'fiil. (3) From the standpoint of 
ethics and morale the di.sciplinary power t(J 
r(‘inovc! the iiu'fficicMit and unfitting should 1 m* 
strong. The power to disini.ss is uutramrneled, 
without appeal to the law* courts. Thc're is no 
such complicated proc*i‘dure ol appc’als against 
di.smissal as exists in the Uuiti'd States. In the* 
United States civil .scavice, no le.ss than 557,000, 
or one out of every four employed, lelt tlu* 
sc'ivice in 1051, a fairly average* year. Most 
left for other jobs or were fiivd for incom- 
p(‘tenc*e. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE CT.ASS 


Open Competition 

Till about 1850 the various governmcait dc- 
l')artments were treated almost as the private 
property of tlic l(*adiug aristocratic politicians, 
the jobs to be awarded to their political frit‘nds 
and relatives. But undc*r the influence of the* 
utilitarian philosophy of Benlham and his dis¬ 
ciples, and the ideals of the new industrial 
and commercial classes, administratiNc im¬ 
provement was undertaken in India, Ireland, 
the Engli.sh towns, th<? countic?s, and in the 
administration of the i30or law.^” The univer¬ 
sities were reformed; more scholarships w-crc 
created to be won by open competition among 
striving scholars. 

Radical rc*forms w'cre recommended in 1853, 
after several years of study, by Sir Charles 
'rrevelyan, a most distinguished Ea.st India 
Company civil servant, w'ho had become as¬ 
sistant secretary to the Treasury. He was 
assisted by his brother-in-law, the famous his¬ 
torian T. B. Macaulay, who had won a fellow¬ 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, by com¬ 
petition and had assisted in reforming the 
Indian civil service in 1813. With Sir Stafford 
Northcote, a Whig Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, they made up a pow'crful trio of 
reformers. They were helped by advisers of 
renown: John Stuart Mill, Edwin Cffiadwick, 

* ^ See S. E. Finer, Edwin Chadwick, London. 


Benjamin Jow(*tt. The universiti(*s wen* in¬ 
terested in dcNC'loping young men for tlu* 
service of the Commouw'c*altli; their Eli/a- 
b(‘than ancestors had been nurtured in the 
grammar schools. 

What, t‘ssentially, did they recommend? (1) 
There .should bt* two main classes of tlu* civil 
service, one with the task of tlu* higlu'r in¬ 
tellectual operations, the st‘cond for mon* execu¬ 
tive* and clerical operations. (2) The first cla.ss 
.should b(* recruited from those* with a uui- 
ve'rsity education. (3) The places should be 
open to unive*rsal competition, by examination. 

(4) Civil .servants sheiuld be re*cruited young, 
w'hen their minds were plastic eMiough to ac¬ 
quire the; habits of e'e|uity, inti'grily, and fair- 
ne^ss to all clie.*uts, for which the* outside world 
might s]3oil them—now between 20*/2 and 21. 

(5) The sludk'S .should be gene*ral, not special- 
iz(*d, as it was (|ualilie*s of mind rath(*r than 
technical ability that w'as ne'eded. (6) An in¬ 
dependent Cavil Service Commission w'ould 
devise and administer the tests. 

It was exp(*cteil that .such a te)p class of 
civil .servants, !ceruite;d for a liftdoiig career, 
would convey a departmental tradition, ke*e’p 
current business in due course, warn ministers of 
potential (*rrors, prepare legislation, and di*- 
velop reforms. This w'as essential in a system of 
changing Cabinets. And this w'oiild make it 
necessary that the civil sei*vice be assured a 
po.sition of independence and be composed ol 
men of character. 
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The main principles stuncl, but times have 
chanj^cd, and therefore there have been 
changes in tlieir application. Tliese we will 
appreciate presently. When the system began 
to function in 1853, competition was limited. 
By 1870 it was opened wider, and soon all 
jobs were fully open to competition. 

As we have seen, there are now more classes 
than two. All of them are tupped at the school¬ 
ing stages of junior high school, senior high 
school, or university, with the idea that the 
entrance examinations should be the noimal 
school subjects for that age in a general- 
education course. Again, the less specialization 
the better. 

Its Role: Permanent "'Brain Trusf* 

The administrative class of civil servants is in 
charge of the highest offices of the govern¬ 
ment. There it not only is responsible for the 
execution of the law and for providing tech- 
nic’ally wise advice in lawmaking, but it also is 
vested with responsibility in matters of per¬ 
sonnel, morale, (|iiasi-judicial functions, loyalty 
and security. 

The administrative class is the “brain trust” 
of the British government, directly connected 
with and auxiliary to the Cabinet, in the fonn 
of advisers and assistants to each minister. It 
comprises the permanent secretary at the top 
of each department downwards to the assistant 
principals who are the youngest group of new 
entrants into the administrative class. 

Each member of it supplies to the minister, 
according to the specific work he has been 
given, not merely information, but some part 
of the ingredients of supreme policy, and the 
materials with which to defend his policy in 
public and Parliament. At the head of the 
department, on the permanent career side, 
two or three men just in the vicinity of the 
minister—the permanent secretary, a deputy 
secretary, an undersecretary—will practically 
become the political minister's permanent and 
continuous other .self. They make all the de¬ 
partment's officials do the work for which it has 
been set up and empowered, “down the line” 
to every local, foreign, and colonial nook and 
cranny. But infinitely more important is that 
they collect, elaborate, filter, improve, con¬ 


tinue, and transmit to minister after minister 
the knowledge of the function of the depart¬ 
ment in relation to all the other departments 
in the family of British government. They arc 
the permanent wise men of the department. 

In 1929 the representatives of the adminis¬ 
trative class thus characterized their own role 
in a memorandum to the then sitting Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service: 

Almost any administrative decision may be ex¬ 
pected to have consequences which will endure or 
emerge long after the period of office of the 
Government by which or under whose authority 
it is taken. It is the peculiar function of the 
civil service, and the special duly of the adminis¬ 
trative class of that service, in their day-to-day 
work to set these wider and more enduring 
considc^rations against the exigencies of the mo¬ 
ment, in order that the Parliamentary conven¬ 
ience of today may not bccroine the Parliamen¬ 
tary embarrassment of tomorrow. This is the 
primary justification of a permanent administra¬ 
tive service. 

In 1953 another Royal Commission of the 
Civil Service defined the work of the adminis¬ 
trative class thus; 

The members of the class must be able to work 
from a very broad Government aim, first to 
thinking out a policy for the execution of that 
aim and satisfying ministers that it correctly 
interprets the aim, secondly to putting that policy 
into legislative form, and thirdly to its translation 
into action, frequently on a national basis. The 
effective discharge of this function requires a 
distinctive organization and the deployment of 
officials with qualifications and experience for 
whi<*h no direct comparison can be found out¬ 
side. These duties liavc to be carried out in 
ways compatible with ministerial control, the 
accountability of ministers to Parliament and 
their accountability, in a less direct but very 
real sense, to public opinions. The civil service 
administrator must have a general ability to un¬ 
derstand and allow for the interaction of these 
three elements in the formulation of new Govern¬ 
ment policy and the execution of established 
policy. This cannot b<? developed without a long 
period of working closely with and directly for 
ministers, who bring to the work their special 
knowledge of the political side of government. 
Again the civil service administrator must have 
the ability to acquire a clear, extensive and de¬ 
tailed knowledge of the government machine and 
how it works. The machine is unavoidably 
complex and it must be thoroughly understood if 
it is to Ixj operated to best advantage.'^ 

Report, Cmd. 9613, H.M.S.O. 
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Let it not be forgotten: policy and decisions 
are for ministers and only ministers. 

The minister’s or Parliament’s or the public’s 
political demands arrive in the department. 
The problems involved are sent down the hier¬ 
archy to the assistant principals or to a point 
above thc‘m. These lower echelons write “min¬ 
utes” (or advice and suggestions and data) in 
the files sent to them. 'I'lic files then go upward 
to the higher echelons, which then add their 
minutes, until a level is reached in officialdom 
where a final decision is made. This kind of 
hierarchy and the practicci of working up 
minutes from the lower echelons is one of the 
routines regarded as not being swift and flexible 
enough for the management of the nationalized 
industries. 

Recruitment of the Adminintrative Class 

Clearly the method of recruitment is of the 
utmost importance, surely at least as important, 
say, as the selection of candidates for Parlia¬ 
ment by the political parties. For, t\N’enty years 
from his entrance the recruit may be exercis¬ 
ing advisory functions of epoch-making im¬ 
portance: he may be drafting papers to go to 
the Cabinet for ultimate decision! 

Until World War 1 the almost exclusive 
method of n'crnitmeiit was by opcMi competitive 
examination. Since then, about four-fifths have 
entered by examination and one-fifth by pro¬ 
motion from the subordinate classes. (If pro¬ 
motions directly to h/ghcr posts in this class 
are adch'd, the proportion of it filled by pro¬ 
motion is now about one in three.) ’ - 

Before World War II the administrative 
class examination was uniform for all entrants 
by examination, but since its close the class is 
recruited by tw^o methods: Method 1 and 
Method II. Method I is the traditional method 

*‘In I'cbruary, 1952, the Tre.isijry required the 
establishment in each department of a promotions 
committee of high members of the department, 
supplemented by a Civil Service Commissioner’s 
representative (a commissioner or a retired or 
active official), the latter if. order to ensure some 
uniformity of standards throughout the service in 
such promotions and transfers, and to assist in 
maintaining the standards of quality of this service- 
wide class, who may be moved from one depart¬ 
ment and duty to another. 


and applies to about sixty percent of the ex¬ 
amination places, varying a little year to year. 

Method II is at once disposed of briefly. It 
applies to about forty pi'rct'nt of the entrants 
by examination. The candidate must have ob¬ 
tained at least a second-class honors degree at 
a recognized nniversity. He enters a written 
(examination in Fnglish; one section is in gen¬ 
eral and contemporary knowledge; and a si'cond 
is a general paper to test r('asoning power and 
intelligence, and capacity to perceive implica¬ 
tions and to distinguish between the important 
and th(* less important. Those qualifying in this 
examination go forward to a civil .service selec¬ 
tion board for an apinaisal of thidr pi'^sonal 
cpialities. This is a two-day session with othcM* 
young men and women under the watchful 
eye of experts. Aftt'r this, a final selection board 
interviews tlu' candidate* on tin* sanu^ basis as 
for Mt'thod I candidates (explained below). 
'I'his final selin tion board lists the competitors 
in order of merit. In Method IT, then, the 
eandidat(* has not bc'cn required to take the 
long and arduous examination for M(*thod I 
candidates. 

The two methods of entry have been used 
for t(‘ii years, as an (*\p('riment, so that tin* 
Civil Service Cannmission could evaluate the 
comparative quality of the officials obtained by 
the diflerenl ti'sts. The results show little to 
choo.se between the methods; perhaps Method 
I is .slightly ahead. The experiment is to con¬ 
tinue. The fort*ign .service, to which we give 
attcMition later, has been rc'crnited by Method 
If; and the investigators recommcMid that en¬ 
trants by Method 1 be added, .so as not to mi.ss 
tho.se who prefi'r to comt* in this way. 

Education. How is one to educate and sel(‘ct 
the highest civil .servants of all in the modern 
ministrant state? The English answer to this 
largely follows the lines set by the reformers 
of 1853, who were men hiv^hly educated in the 
humanities and experienced in politics and 
admin i.stration. 

First, they did not seek a .specialist's knowl¬ 
edge of any special department of govern¬ 
ment, not “more and morti about less and less.” 
They wanted depth of knowledge and reason¬ 
ing rather than a smattering which eould be 
committed to memory. Therefore, they pre- 
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fciTcd general ccliicaiioii in the usual university 
studies a cultiin^d peisrai would take. Secondly, 
they uanled a demonstration of the power of 
valid and inia^inativt* thinking, as they were 
lookiuji forward years into the fiitiin? when the 
(?lfieial would have risen in his department to 
hij^hcM' responsihilities and wid(‘r contacts with 
r)ther officials and cIosimk'ss to the (Cabinet. 
"I'hey wanted inventive and critical thinkcas, 
Jiot repositoriis of facts. Indeed, Macaulay 
asscTted that he did not care if a youiij^ 
man showed prowess in the Cherokc'e or tin* 
Iroquois lanmiaK(*: if he could learn it bt'tter 
than other yonnjTf men it would indicate his 
superior ability to think. Thirdly, such superior¬ 
ity mi^ht reasonably be evidenee of good char¬ 
acter, Ijecanse he would not have been able to 
excel without steady work habits. Fourthly, 
tluw had in mind not merely the subjects 
tauj2;ht at Oxford and Clarnbridj^c*, but also tin* 
methods of t(’aehin<^ that is, by the tutorial 
rather than the h'ctnre method. It is, indeed, 
most im])ortant, as we shall see. 

In the middle of the ninet(H'nth century the 
examination subji'cts were in the major fields 
of study at the older uniNcrsities: classie.s, 
mathematies, moral pliilosophy, history, a!id 
law. This continued for fifty \’ears or mc»re. 
These subjects are uot so remote from adminis¬ 
trative affairs as one mi.^ht misimagine. Prop- 
rrhj taught, they are iu)t only humane studies 
but human views of social and political .sci¬ 
ence. However, new subjects taught at the 
universities and th<’ establishment of new^ uni¬ 
versities caust'd the cominissiou to expand the 
syllabus. There are about a hundred subji’cts in 
today’s examination list. 

Civil Service Commission statistics .show that 
r)ver the last thirty >ear.s stud(’nts of cla.ssies 
:md history and literature .still make up about 
50 percent of the entrants via the examinations. 
Amonjj; students from other .subjects are, rough¬ 
ly, modern languages, 8 percent; economics 
and politics, 7 percent; mathematics, 6 percent. 
It must be r(‘membered that history as taught 
in England is substantially government, the 
economy, society, and culture, considered 
genetically—a sound method. It includes the 
tradition and ethic of a nation’s political evolu¬ 
tion, its di\)lomacy, and the character of the 
creative statesmen and the foolish or evil ones. 


The balance of marks assigned to the variou.s 
one hundred subjects of examination has in re¬ 
cent yc'ars been n'dressed a little towards the 
“modern” studies iu political science, econorn- 
ic.s, and sociology. This now gives a little 
more opportunity to the students entering from 
younger imiviMsities. 

What do(’s this mean, as an answer to the 
problem of how to select men and women for 
higher administration? It means that a very 
young man who has mastered Creek civili/atioii 
and literature may shortly enter the Ministry of 
Agriculture; or a student of botany may land 
in the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment; or a young expert iu classic or modem 
philosophy may b(vomc? an official of the Min¬ 
istry of Power. Ihis is the deliberate intention 
of the British system. Tluy do not a.sk in 
the.se and analogous ca.ses that he come in as 
an academic expert on entomology, or soil 
erosion, or slum chsiranee, or ])hysics and 
chemistry. They are confident any good brain 
can special i/e, as and when necessary, in office. 

It is e.sse'iitial to look closc*l\’ at the quality of 
the education tested by the examination. It is 
iu such matters as these that the .secret of 
talcMited government is to be di.seovered. The 
(wamination is pitchc*d at an intellectual lev'cl 
attainable onh^ (with rare exceptions) by those 
who have graduated high in the honor lists of 
the universities. The university stage is there¬ 
fore decisiv'c, especially as university professors 
writ(‘ <'\amiuations and mark them, as em¬ 
ployees of the (Jivil Service Commission. 

The older universities, and even the nevv'cr, 
place a great weight on teaching by the tutorial 
method, with the lectures secondary. A very 
few students interested in a subject are en- 
tnisted to the care of a tutor. He is rather like 
the ma.ster to appri'iitices. He gives tlu*m clues 
to the themes he sets for written essays, with 
books and suggestions about the problem they 
are to solve. When the essay is ready, he puts 
them through a Socratic cross-examination on 
their ideas, attitudes, judgments, facts and 
authorities, and organization. It is an exceed¬ 
ingly intensive tilling of the mind. This is not 
pa.s.siv'e, but exceedingly active, study. Most of 
the initiative for learning is placed on the 
student. The weak soon wither. 
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Its merit is that it supplies the government 
with officials who are criticism-miiulecl, especial¬ 
ly apt to spot the strengths and weaknesses 
of ministerial and parliamentary i)olicies. The 
c ivil servants arc not merely erilical, but cem- 
striiclive; but as we have sec'u, the role and 
responsibility of the higher political ereativeness 
-sometimes it is fantasy!—belong to ministcMS, 
the ("abinet, the political partic‘S, and the vari¬ 
ous incpn'ry bodic\s uschI to develop polieit^s. 

Students lc*arn a bcMithamile way of thinking 
—inventive, utilitarian, practical-ehargc'd with 
humanity. Thus, it is not so nineh the grnrrr// 
nature of the subjects studic'd, but the hard 
thinking and close concentration in the tutorial 
method that prepares good able minds. Ihilil 
the postwar changes in Krance, inspiivd by the' 
British example, the cjualities of Britain’s highcT 
c ivil service were' not too clliciently reprc\S(‘nt('d 
there. Tn Germany, the student is still rather 
dctachc'd from his teachers, and ovcrlc'galistic. 

Thk Puockss of Examination: Method I. 
The compc'titors in Mctliod 1, the traditional 
one, take a short prc'liininary intc'rview. This is 
followed by a long writt<‘n c'xamination, and 
then conchidc'd by a final interview. The* total 
marks for the examinations is I,3()(). TIk' intcT- 
vic’w rates 300 and the written examination, 
1,000 marks. Of the latter, 700 are obtainable* 
for four subjc?ets the candidate choosc's to an¬ 
swer out of the commission’s long list. The 
other 300 arc* given lor thrc*c* compulsory siib- 
jc'cts taken by all: English, a general essay, 
and ineseiit-day knowledge. 

As the candidates with any chance of suc¬ 
cess (there are a do/c*n candidates for every 
vacancy) an* very close to each otlu’r in aca- 
d(*mie ability, grading the 300 marks for the* 
interview may be decisive* for appointment. 
This is a serious matter. Much attention has 
therefore been paid to tin; intc'rview in reec*iit 
years, especially to avoid the critic ism that it is 
arbitrary or subject to class influences. Since 
the age limits are from to 24, a candi¬ 

date may have no more than two chances of 
competing. 

The boards of interview are appointed by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. Varying from 
five to eleven members, they include retired 


civil servants, active higher civil servants, uni¬ 
versity teachers, businessmen, trade unionists. 

When the candidate appc*ars before* the 
board, they have his c'xamination rc'sults and 
testimonials from his Ic'achc'is before thc'm. The 
interview lasts from forty-five to sixty minutes. 
Tt ranges over his interests, his hcdd>ies, his 
ambitions, and public affairs, and it may ec'iitc'r 
on some ]^roblc'm about which he* wroti* in his 
C'xamination. The purpose is not information, 
but re\'c'lation of character and pc'isonality. 

The* personality of one c*ivil servant may ruin 
the morale of a whole* office* and antagonize the 
public*. But i^ublic administration finds it c'x- 
trc'inely difficult te) dc'visc* inte*iA’ie*ws frc'c from 
the personal vagarie's of the intervic^^'ers. Before 
1945 the English intc*rvic'w metheiel was toe) 
short and subjc'ctive. It is now impro\'eel. We* 
have refc'rrc'd te) the two-da>' “interview” ceai- 
cluctc'd fe)r the entrants unele'i* Me*fhe)el JI. 'fhat 
itsc?lf is the remnant e)f a more* spacious c'xpc*ri- 
mc'iit tried for a while just alter World War 
There the candidates went thre)ugh a “livc^ 
anel long” stay at a couiiti)' house from Erielay 
aftc'rnoon till Me)nelay morning, (h-e)nps e)f 
twc'iity-four mingled with inlervie'wc'is (psy- 
chole)gists, retired civil se*rvants, young civil 
servants) who wate*he*d clise'ussions, gave* tricky 
written inte*llige*nce tc'sts, playe*el iute'llectual 
games. The systc'in was challe’ngc'd by critic's 
bc'caiise it was suspc'ctc'd that social prc'juelice 
c'nlerc*d anel that the* deeper probing still did 
not reveal the solid qualities e)f administrative 
talent. However, it was maintained though 
made applicable te> smaller numbc'is. 

From Examination Success to Work 

The c'xaminatie)!! is cejmpetitive*, not mc'iely 
qualifying. Pe)sitions are e)ffe*rccl to the nninber 
of N'acancies, with a margin of a vc-ry few te) 
meet pcrsenial changes of plans by some* e*n- 
trants. Tf there an* insufficie*nt candidate's of 
merit according te) the* standard of the* com- 
missionea's, they do not lake? the inferior eine's; 
the vacancies remain. 'I’hc? re.*waicl for superior 
tak'nt is that the successful are allowed le) 
choe)se the department they would like to 

'•’It is investigated in Ninth Report^ Select 
Committee on Estimates, 1949. 
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enter according to the order of merit, but only 
a few may go direct to the Treasury: those 
whoso examination results are particularly good. 

Until 1945 and beyond, the new entrants 
were expected to learn while doing from the 
moment they entered on their duties. In most 
departments some officer was given charge of 
the new assistant principals, and the latter 
were sometimes called “administrative cadets" 
—that is, young learners. This plan was a 
brilliant success in most cases. Yet critics urged 
that the process of learning could be acceler¬ 
ated by more deliberate training in their first 
few months. A Treasury Committee on the 
Training of Civil Servants reported in May, 
1944, on the problem of training in the civil 
service generally. It rejected the idea that the 
administrative class should be enrolled in a 
staff college (an analogy with military officers' 
staff colleges), especially if it should be one in 
which high executives from business were in¬ 
cluded. (There is such a private staff college 
for business executives.) The reluctance was 
due to the underlying belief—which is correct 
—that the motives, ambitions, and standards of 
private and public business are of a different 
kind. 

Instead the Treasury establishments division 
has made arrangements for the assistant prin¬ 
cipal to attend lectures (by university, civil 
service, or retired civil service personnel) and 
discu.ssions on departmental functions, man¬ 
agerial problems and techniques, problems of 
cooperating with the public, etc., etc. He is 
sent to branch offices to work; he visits the 
various departments. 

Government departments are vast monopo¬ 
listic enterprises. The official is stimulated by 
parliamentary questions and debate, the pres¬ 
sure of his minister and public deputations, 
and many other external influences. But he is 
not subject to the continuous gadfly effect of 
a customer's control over the free, competitive 
entrepreneurs and managers. How can one 
keep the civil servant industrious and enter¬ 
prising? One way, adopted in Britain, is to 
give those of high promise a sabbatical leave 
to refresh themselves by observation of life 
abroad. Another is to encourage officials to 
participate in professional conferences and as¬ 
sociations. 


Democratic Representativeness 

Until World War II something like two- 
thirds of those entering the administrative class 
were educated at the exclusive schools, the 
“public schools.” And of these, one-third came 
from the even more exclusive boarding schools. 
These schools serve only a minute proportion 
of Britain’s population, the very wealthy. But 
the proportion who come from ordinary day 
schools, that is, from the middle class, has 
been increasing since 1918. In recent years, 
roughly 50 percent of those who enter the 
administrative class by examination alone 
(rather than by promotion from the subordinate 
classes) come from ordinary schools run by the 
municipalities. 

Indeed, the progress of scholarships for stu¬ 
dents of lower-class parentage and the practice 
of open competition go a long way to solving 
the problem of social “representativeness.” 
However, their class outlook may have been 
much modified by their university education. 
It can be expected that the social represeuta- 
tivene.ss of the service will progress under the 
influence of English democratic tendencies. 

Now, what do these facts mean? Nearly 50 
percent of the examiiiiition entrants still come 
from a very small proportion of the top 
British profe.ssional, administrative, and man¬ 
agerial society. In a class-affected society which 
is also democratic, administrative and legisla¬ 
tive advice ought to be fertilized by intimat(‘ 
knowledge of the nation, in addition to that 
provided by the parliamentary representatives. 
That is already well supplied in the civil 
service; and the supply is improving. Repre¬ 
sentativeness ought not to be made into a 
fetish. For at the administrative level the coun¬ 
sel is of a scientific nature. It is the ministers 
who supply the “class” trends. 

The civil service has served Labour Govern¬ 
ments faithfully and creatively, so well that 
the party even defended it against Conservative 
critics! For the service is true to its professional 
upbringing. It believes in democracy more than 
enough to sci-ve the Coven imeut that might 
not be its personal choice. Further, the civil 
servant's opinions, advice, and actions arc sub¬ 
ject to stem checks, including the opinion of 
his fellow civil servants in his own and other 
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departments; Cabinet criticism of the decisions 
of each department; examination by Cabinet 
subcommittees of such decisions; parliamentary 
questions. 

Once the young man or woman has entered 
the administrative class, his way up is hard. 
He competes with very able brains and charac¬ 
ters of his own and older generations, and 
with those who ha\’e been promoted into the 
aflministrative class from the subordinate 
classes. Very great care is taken in making 
promotions—without, of course, any political in¬ 
terference.' 

The Foreign and Diplomatic Service 

We cannot make more than a few cursory 
obsei’vations.^'^ Almost all the highest official ad¬ 
visers to the Coverninent in foreign affairs are 
officials who have ent(*nHl by an examination 
similar to that of the administrative class. With 
rare exceptions, all the diplomats sent abroad 
—ambassadors, ministc*rs, and others—are the 
regular c'areer civil servants rc‘cruited and 
]3romoted in this same .service. Britain only 
very, very rarely appoints ambassadors in any 
other way. 

Until 1880 the diplomatic .service was re- 
c*niited merely by a (pialifyiiig lest among 
candidates periniltcd to take it by the Foreign 
Secretary and rc'commendc^d to him by “men 
of standing and position on whose judgment he 
could rely and who themselves knew the can¬ 
didate ])er.sonally.'* The candidate had to have 
a .substantial private income. The service was 
thus made the preserve of the upper gentry 
and aristocracy, dc*liberately. Later, the income 
requirement was dropped, but a Foreign Office 
board of .selection c^xcluded those it did not 
like. The rest took a serious competitive exami¬ 
nation among themselves, like the one for the 
home c'ivil service, with special empha.sis on 
languages, modern European history, and eco- 

’**01. R. K. Kclsall, Higher Civil Servants of 
Great Britain, London, 1955. 

Nor can the colonial service recruitment be 
described here; nor the Indian civil service, which 
rendered such a generous and creative service to 
the Indian people and trained Indians themselves 
to take over their nation's responsibilities with 
competence and honesty. 


nomics. All of the entrants came from the 
public schools. From 1851 to 1929, 53 percent 
were of aristocratic or gentry families; 22 per¬ 
cent were the sons of professional people; 4 
percent were from business families; 17 percent 
had fathers already in the foreign or home civil 
service. Yet, only 50 percent had attended 
universities; for they scored high marks in 
languages which they learned at foreign 
pensions. It was a very competent service. Was 
it the most eompetimt conceivable? Labour did 
not think so. 

In 1931 the Labour Government completely 
opened the comi)ctition for the foreign service. 
In 1943 the .service and its educational founda¬ 
tion and tests were overhauled: the task of 
conducting international relations was now 
more diverse, more difficult, and Britain no 
longer had the comparative power to sustain 
mistakes. 

The foreign service falls into two branches: 
Branch A, or the senior or political branch, is 
the first. This consists of the ambassadors, 
ministers, coiin.scdors, and secretaries of diplo¬ 
matic missions abroad, c*ommercial counselors 
and secretaries thereto; consuls general, con¬ 
suls, ami vice-consuls at consular posts, infor¬ 
mation officc'is then?; the higher officials of the 
Foreign Office, and in the bulk of its political 
departments. Up to 1939 these numbered in 
total about 600; toilay they number .some 750. 
(Branch 8—executive, clerical, etc.—is not con- 
.sidered for lack of space, though it may be 
said they enter by regular open competitive 
examinations.) 

Entry into the senior branch is by open 
competitive examination of nuai and women 
between the ages of 2OV2 and 24. The exami¬ 
nation is still of the Method II type. The can¬ 
didates who have at least a sccond-cla.ss honors 
degree at a university take a test in ability to 
learn foreign languages, a personality test, 
and a short written examination, and are inter¬ 
viewed by the selection board. Other candidates 
must take a more elaborate written examina¬ 
tion in place of the short one. Former regular 
members of the armed forces obtain some age 
concessions; two candidates a year, not over the 
age of 41 and especially qualified, are admis¬ 
sible. 
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The successful candidates are then sent 
abroad at the government's expense to study 
languages and national culture. On return they 
are examined in their studies, and, if they 
pass, they become members of the foreign 
service. I’hey then luive to pass through a 
probationary period. They are trained in Eu¬ 
ropean language's and induc.led into the work 
of the Foreign Office and the various posts in 
foreign countries, fake the home civil service, 
they are given some training in economic, 
social, and commercial affairs and administra¬ 
tive science. They have rcfreslier courses in 
England and are rotated in the departments, 
the dominions and colonies, etc. 

Even at present, almost e\'(*ry entrant is edu¬ 
cated at O.xford or Cambridge, and the large 
majority have come from tlic famous public 
schools, ty]3ified by Eton and Harrow. 

Only a wry few people rcpres('nt their 
nations abroad as ambassadors and other diplo¬ 
mats. Every nation, therefore, sends those wlio 
are good looking, well mannered, engaging. 
(This largely accounts for the old inc'ome qual¬ 
ification.) Acumen and resourcefulness arc of 
tremendous importance, even if less so than 
before the age of swift electronic communica¬ 
tions and the jet plane; now instructions are 
swiftly and authoritatively obtainable from 
the capital. Yet grace, entertainmc'iit, social 
abilities, and charm cannot be ignored in select¬ 
ing national representatives. All the entrants to 
the foreign sei-vice still, therefore, take the 
week-end “country-house live and long" tost 
described earlier. 

Summary: The Quality and Anxieties of 
Top Civil Service 

The service is immensely attractive to the 
best minds of the younger generation. Thus, 
on the average, over the last ten years, there 
have been about six candidates in Method I 
for every job given and over thirteen for each 
job in Method II. This excludes many other 
applicants who did not complete the examina¬ 
tion. 

It is the testimony of all observers, foreign as 
well as British, that the administrative class is 
superb in intellect, imagination, and morale. 
They are devoted, honest, incalculably diligent, 


and extremely ingenious. They hardly c\'er 
leave the seivice until sixty-five, the legal age 
of rctireinenl; they lesist the temptations of the 
many times greater pay they could get in busi¬ 
ness. Their education has been more human 
than the juridical mc'thod which is the German 
tradition, llie French have since 1945 generally 
copit'd the British system; iJieviously they had 
a systc'in too legal and specialized. The British 
arc like German, French, and American officials 
in that they are cultivated in an atmosphere of 
Western hiimaneness. This is decidedly in con¬ 
trast to the officialdom of the Soviet regime. 

The administrative class develops a depart¬ 
mental point of view, a slant of mind that 
deiives from decades of immersion in and 
thoughtful a]3praisal of the department's busi¬ 
ness and its relationship to the other sectors of 
the government and of British society. This class 
constitutes a considerable depository of tested 
wisdom, of what is and what is not ])racticable. 
It is also a resource for future policy, perhaps 
more extensive and solid in its prevision and 
foreplanning than electoral ties allow ministers 
to be. The top civil scr\’ants can face their 
ministers with decades of cxi)cricncc to advise 
them what not to do, what will not work. If 
ministers persist, they can advise them on the 
best way to reduce the amount of damage by 
proposing the least cosily means to the end. 

But this takes us back to the principles of 
liaison between the civil servant and his minis¬ 
ter: constructive impartiality and official ano¬ 
nymity. They were fully analyzed in Chapter 8. 

The standards of the service are so high and 
the demands of the vast scope of business of 
the state so exacting that there is anxiety about 
the continuance of the needed (luantity and 
quality of entrants. Since 1951 the number of 
successful candidates has dropjjed. In 1955-56 
there were 593 competitors for 50 vacancies in 
the home civil service, but only 41 were ac¬ 
ceptable by the Civil Service Commission's 
standards. In 1958-59, 43 of 501 candidates 
were found acceptable for some 40 vacancies 
(but 6 of these either declined appointment or 
were successful for and preferred the foreign 
service). A hue and cry has rightly been raised 
about the causes of this apparent decline in 
quality of the applicants. It has been ascribed 
to the greater opportunities in business, the 
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professions, and tlie expanded colleges and 
universities. For example, of 32 successful can¬ 
didates in rccenfr xears who decided not to 
join the civil service', 20 took universily posts. 
Recent increases of salary may make a differ¬ 
ence. 

When the state takes oxer social and eco¬ 
nomic functions, there is a point at which both 
ministers and civil sei*v’ants become over¬ 
burdened. Perhaps Britain now approaches it. 
If the state were to go much birthc*r, it might 
not be able to get resilient and uubureaucratic 
men hitherto obtained. Or, having them, it 
might ruin tluan with intolerable duties. In¬ 
deed, Sir Edward Bridges, then head of the 
civil service, told lh<? author in 1953 that the 
burden is crushing. It is n{)t that one could 
divide the duties among eighty instead of forty 
liermanent secretaries (that is, two to a depart¬ 
ment); the problem is not wholly a function 
of numbers and devolution of authority. For 
there is a point where the; departmental de¬ 
cisions 7nust come across the tabh' of one man 
for final settlement. The witness intimat(*d that 
one can hardly expect such burdens to be borne 
by any but those with tlu' highest inti'llectual 
and pliNsical (puilities, and, at that, hardly for 
more than ten years or so. It pa>'S to leave some 


things to private effort, exen xvith more evils 
than one likes to envisage, than to threaten 
the great machine of the state xvith apoplexy. 

The spirit that xx^e liax'c observed at work in 
the British civil service at its administrative- 
class l(?vel is diffused all through it. The vx- 
ample of the administrative class furthers this 
spirit in thought and efhnt. The more dis¬ 
tinguished m('n and xvomen of the senior civil 
service xvin titles. A “K” (knighthood) gives 
them cchit and a sense that not all rexvards 
need to be in money or kind. Indeed, the 
.service' has been honored by a suec(*ssion of 
really great talents. Some* of the names may be 
knoxvn: Tr(*v(*lxan, Morant, Eyre Croxve, Sir 
John Aiulerson, Lord Beveridge, Harold Nicol- 
.son, Oliver Franks, Vansittart. They have been 
referred to by Chahani Wallas as “administra¬ 
tive .saints,” or “secular .saints.” That illustrious 
political scientist also c-allc*d the' civil .service 
the real “second chamber.” The ideas of seiTice, 
trustc'eship, probity have been handl'd doxvn to 
thc'm by their famihes and ela.ss and religiously 
applied to their xvork. Tlu'ir .service has con- 
siste'd of th(' fulfillment of si'lf by helping the 
commnnity to establi.sh more justice, more 
charity, more abundauee, less pain, a fuller 
con.sc*iousn(‘.s.s of truth. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Joint Representative Councils 

Since 1921 tluTe arc joint representative 
councils (Whitley councils) xvith ef|uality of 
dc'lc'gates betxveen higlier official and .subordi¬ 
nate' staff, the former representing the “employ¬ 
ers,” the latter the “c'lnployee.s” in the sei*vice.“^ 
The all-govc?rnmental councirs main function 
for the serxice as a xvhole is the preparation 
of legislation on the service and the improve¬ 
ment of efficiency and xvorking conditions. The* 
council has great xveight xvith the 'Fieasury and 
(Cabinet, though, of coursi', it is only advi.sory. 
The departmental councils are especially con¬ 
cerned xvith internal conditions in the depart¬ 
ment and are consultable lai any question of 
unfairnc'ss to individuals. 

'“Cf. E. N. Gladden, Civil Service Staff Rela- 
tioTiships^ London, 1943. 


Tiik Rioiit to Associ.\te and Strike. The 
various cla.s.ses of the eivil .service have their 
“trade union.s” affiliated xvith lho.se in private 
(‘iiterprise. Thc'y propose the representatives 
for the Whitley councils. Th(?y maintain prexs- 
sure, in a gentlc'manly but firm xvay, on Parlia- 
mc-'iit and the Treasury to .safeguard then'r e« o- 
nomie rights. For though the Commons is more 
kindly di.spo.sed to the s('rvicc than the United 
States (amgn'.ss is to the Washington “bureauc¬ 
racy,” it still arts on th(j prbhVs behalf, in 
general, as llu? employer. The ('on.servative 
party has alxvays expres.sed the fc'ar that in a 
national crisis tlu* eivil .servants might go on 
strike in sympathy xvith the rest, and .so perhaps 
xveakc'ii national defense. l‘^rom 1927 to 1947 
the civil service unions xv(‘re actually disaffili¬ 
ated by force of a laxv pas.sed by the C]on- 
servative (K)vernment’s initiative in 1927; in 
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the general strike of 1926 some civil servants 
had refused to take on unusual duties they 
were ordei*ed to perform. In 1947 the old 
situation was restored. 

The civil service is not expressly forbidden 
to strike by law; but if the orders of the 
Government are not obeyed, the service relation¬ 
ship can be broken, and there is no redress in 
the law courts. In the nationalized corporations 
the strike is not forbidden, but it is in the 
utilities, both national and municipal. 

Political Activities 

Civil seivants have full rights to vote. Since 
the establishment of the modern system of 
recruitment, there has been no anxiety about 
"political assessments,” as in the American sys¬ 
tem. To maintain the convention of civil service 
neutrality, an order in council of 1927 (after 
an official inquiry in 1925) required that mem¬ 
bers of the nonindustrial civil service who stood 
for Parliament resign at once. The industrial 
staffs could do as they pleased; they are too 
distant from decision-making authority. 

Various departmental and Treasury rules for¬ 
bid civil servants to participate in political or¬ 
ganizations and propaganda in a way that 
would bring their official impartiality into dis¬ 
repute. For some forty years, however, there 
has been constant pressure to permit civil 
servants the freedom to stand for Parliament. 
Twice this issue was subject to official inquiries, 
with attendant recommendations—in 1925 and 
in 1949. The issue was this: (1) in a democratic 
society it is desirable that all citizens should 
have an active part in government, but (2) the 
public interest demands the political impartial¬ 
ity of the service, an essential part of the 
structure of government. 

The report of 1949 re-resolved the dilemma 
in this way. The minor and manipulative classes 
—the industrial civil servants (now about 
385,000) and the messengers, porters, and other 
minor nonindustrial employees (about 220,000, 
mainly postmen)-may stand for Parliament; 
the higher classes may not. During the election 
campaign, candidates for office are given leave 
of absence. If elected they have the privilege 
of reinstatement within five years, with sympa¬ 
thetic treatment beyond that. To benefit from 


this privilege at all, the official must have 
served at least ten years. Gandidature in local- 
government units was also liberalized. Of course, 
any political activity must be conducted with 
“reserve,” that is, discreetly enough not to bring 
cries of partiality from the public. The Man¬ 
chester Guardian, a newspaper of liberal dis¬ 
position, thought that the nation had touched 
the point where principles of anonymity and 
impartiality were threatened. 

Loyalty and Security 

Before World War II it used to be asserted 
by class critics that the loyalty to the orders 
of the Cabinet and other ministers would be 
endangered if there should be a Labour Gov¬ 
ernment, since, it was alleged, the civil servants 
lit the top were “conservative.” In fact, the 
only danger has come from civil servants 
with Communist sympathies. The revelations of 
the Soviet spy ring in Canada and the United 
States in 1947 prompted the Government to 
intensify its sccret-ser\'ic‘e watchfulness in the 
civil service, and some scientists were dismissed. 
Both the national Whitley c’ouncil and Parlia¬ 
ment, anxious for liberty and justice, partici¬ 
pated in developing a ])rocediire, the Govern¬ 
ment taking the lead. 

The Government’s standard is not ]o\'alty in 
general, but only in those “positions vital to the 
security of the stat(\” It set up an advisory 
board of three persons, tw^o fomier civil servants 
and a former trade-union official, to hear appeals 
by civil servants found to contravene this 
standard. On being charged, the civil sei^vant 
i.s suspended, but continues to receive his 
pay (the civil service representatives insisted 
on this). He may appeal to the board and call 
character witnesses but he cannot bring counsel. 
The board reports to the minister concerned; 
he makes the final decision. The official may 
appeal to him by letter. The board sees the 
evidence gathered by Ml-5, the secret service. 
Some members of MI-5 have been sometimes 
overzealous. Parliament watches the process 
very sharply. 

If the charged official is found untrustworthy 
for sensitive jobs, he is, if possible, transferred 
to nonvulnerable work. If none can be found 
to match his specialist qualifications, he may 
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resign or be dismissed. The Government is 
especially alert for suspects in the headquarters 
staffs of the armed forces and in the ministries 
of supply and power. About 10,000 jobs in all 
are now considered to be “sensitive.** From 
February, 1948, to March, 1958, the Govern¬ 
ment dismissed 24 and transferred 83, while 23 
resigned. Since the escape in May, 1951, of 
Donald Maclean and (»uy Burgess, Foreign 
Office officials, to the U.S.S.R., for whom they 
spied, all Foreign Office officials and candidates 
have been more carefully screened. 

Administrative Law and Adjudication 

Th(? departments of government have vast 
regulatory power over persons, property use, 
and business operations, as they have in the 
United States. Before a person may undertake 
certain kinds of business, e.g., manufacture of 
dangerous objects, he may n(?ed a license. A 
person in such a business may be recpiired to 
demolish his hou.se or his factory if they arc 
found dangerous to public health or .safety. 

During the last fifty years this type of power 
exercised by government departments has 
vastly increased—in all modern states. How can 
the citizen be .sure he is being treaU'd according 
to the law and according to principles of 
“fairness”? If the minister and his officials arc 
anxious to get along fast with their administra¬ 
tion and have a bias about the way it sliould 
be done, the individuar.s interests may be in¬ 
jured. If he is allowed to go to the ordinary 
courts of law, the judges may not be able to 
take account of legislative and administrative 
need, and so may obstruct dev^eloping adminis¬ 
tration. Until .several decades ago, recourse to 
the courts was the usual way of challenge; then 
Parlianumt began to let the departments make 
decisions without appeal to the courts. 

This gave rise to a famous controversy com¬ 
menced by Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice, 
in his book The New Despotism (1929) and 
reviewed in the official Report of the Coni’ 
mittee on Ministers* Powers, 1932. From the 
middle 1930*s the trend b^gan to be reversed 
to some extent: the high court was again 
brought in for appeals on the law. Meanwhile, 
improvements were made in Parliament to make 
.sure that the rules and orders made by au¬ 


thority of, and to enforce, the laws passed by 
Parliament were not arbitrary. It is difficult to 
achieve this perfectly. 

On the second problem, that of the actual 
method of making decisions in the departments 
—decisions sometimes called “quasi-judicial” be¬ 
cause the department is supposed to be in a 
“judicial” position towards the applicants before 
it—the Government undertook another in¬ 
quiry in 1957.*' The committee concluded that 
all decisions on points of law .should go to the 
courts. The departments ought to act through 
tribunals. Their chaimien should be appointed 
not by the minister but by the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor. The members should be appointed by a 
council established by the latter. The tribunals 
should generally proceed in public. The citizen 
concerned ought to be furnished in good time 
with the departmental views and decisions he 
has to challenge, with the rea.sons and the 
ministerial policy behind the decision fully and 
openly stated. All the facts gathered by the 
departments concerned ought to be fully dis¬ 
played. This procedure would insure the three 
indispensable requirements of justice, viz., open- 
iie.ss, fairni*ss, and impartiality. 

The heart of the issue is what tet’hnii'al pro¬ 
cedures are needed in the civil service depart¬ 
ments to insure that they bring an equitable 
state of mind to bear on the appeals made by 
citizens and an understanding of the technical 
conditions of service efficiency which will satisfy 
the standards Parliament has legislated. The 
top (’ivil .servants can give ecpiity and efficiency, 
'rhe judges of the ordinary law courts may 
have better judicial minds because they have 
been especially nurtured in the process of jus¬ 
tice: di.sclosurc of facts, the nature of evidence, 
the testimony of experts, and above all, when 
parties are contending before them, judicial 
impartiality. 

Dangers and PRECAirno.Ni.. The British fear 
“administrative law,** that is, law and deci.sion.s 
made by government officials in their depart¬ 
ments, even though they are based on statutes 
duly passed by Parliament. A famous work is 

*^Cf. Report, Committee on Administrative Tri¬ 
bunals and Expenses, July, 1957, Cmd. 218, and 
evidence, H.M.S.O., Chairman, Sir Oliver Franks. 
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almost a diatribe against administrative law as, 
supposedly, practiced on the C^ontinent. It is a 
work that is a classic and should be read: A. V. 
Dicey s Tmw of the Constitution, 1885, especial¬ 
ly the eighth edition and its “Introduction.” His 
w'arnings arc* more; appropriate now, whim all 
men and women have called on their govern¬ 
ments to assume powers for their particular 
good, and governments have accumulated 
powers that can be crushing. Much attention 
has been given to this in the United States.*^ 

For there is always danger that civil servants 
may develop a “professional” bias, and let a 
personal or functional enthusiasm take them 
beyond the will of Parliament or tlie minister. 
By way of illustration: in 1954, some civil 
servants reported to the Minister of Agriculture 
on the problem of returning to private owner¬ 
ship land (on Crichel Down) acquired by the 
government during World War 11 for bombing 
targets. The report was not perfectly candid, 
having a bias towards continued state owner¬ 
ship. The officials were sharply disciplined. 
Later the Treasury added to its civil service 
ctliical code the following: 

In present times the interests of the private 
citi/eii are alfected to a great extent by the 
actions of civil servants. It is the more neces¬ 
sary that the civil servant should bear con¬ 
stantly in mind that the citizen has a right to 
expect, not only that his affairs will ho dealt 
with effectively and expeditiously, but also that 
his personal feelings, no less than his rights as 
an individual, will be sympathetically and fairly 
considered. 

The Council on Tribunals, in 1958 the 
Tribunals and Incpiiries Act was passed to 
give effect to various recommendations of the 
Franks (Committee. Among its reforms was the 
establishment of the Council on Tribunals. The 
Councirs general ])urpose is to keep the Gov¬ 
ernment informed of danger points to civil 
liberties and rights in the operation of adminis¬ 
trative tribunals; it is a watchdog over them 
—in debate it was even called a bloodhound. 
The Council consists of a chairman and twelve 
members, appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland, the 

* ** Cf. the works of Professor Waller Gellhorn. 


latter to give the affairs of Scottish tribunals 
special emphasis. It has a permanent staff. Its 
principal functions are (a) to watch the con¬ 
stitution and operation of the multifarious tri¬ 
bunals and the public inquiries that are re¬ 
quired by statute before certain departmental 
decisions may be made and (h) to report to 
the Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland on any matter concerning the 
tribunals and inquiries especially referred by 
them to it, or on those matters which the 
(Council itself may deem to be of spi^cial im¬ 
portance. 

The Couneil must be consulted before rules 
of procedure are madti for any of the tribunals 
under its general supervision. It may make 
general recommendations about appointments 
to the membership of the tribunals. There are 
no less than fifty categories of tribunals listed 
in the act, and they employ some nineteen 
thousand officials. They exercise such power in 
deciding appeals from citizens asking the de¬ 
termination of their rights, etc., that the estab¬ 
lishment of a committc^e which will become 
expert in their invigilation is a distinct addition 
to the public welfare. The Council submits an 
annual r(‘p()rt, which must be laid before Par¬ 
liament. 

State Liability. Before 1947, through a 
medieval fiction, the government could not be 
sued, as such, for a tort or breach of contract 
committed by its officials. These officials had to 
be sued ijersonally: if they could pay damages, 
the aggrieved citizen was satisfied; if they 
could not, lie suffered. But the Crown did 
remedy some of the claims by an act of grace. 
For generations the governments of France 
and Germany have accepted liability, and at 
those times have then exerted a disciplinary 
force over the errant official. 

In 1947 under the Labour Government the 
(]rown Proceedings Act was enacted. It allows 
citizens to bring actions against the Oown 
just as they might against any fellow citizen 
who had done them some damage. The govern¬ 
ment will now compensate for the wrongs of 
its officials. The major exception is action in 
time of war. In peacetime, also, the govern¬ 
ment excepts its administration of the armed 
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forces, aliens, harbors, patents, and situations of 
disorder—tlicse are not liable to suit. It need 
not bring to court doeiiinenls it believes ought 


to be secret for the security of thi‘ state. Bui 
Parliament is vvateh and ward ov'er its tlisi ic- 
tion in this respect. 


IX)CAL SEI.F-GOVEUNMKNT 


Heasons for Local Self-i^overnmcnt 

Britain is a unitary, not a federal, state*; but 
iis government is not wholly eouei'iitratc'd in 
i.ondon. Across the land there is in operation 
a decentralized svstein of over 12,000 local 
self-governing authorities.'•' Of these*, the nie)st 
impe)rtant are the 62 cennities, (SB eeuinty be)i- 
eaighs, 309 municipal l)e)r()ughs, 571 urban 
districts, and 175 rural elistik‘ts.*'‘ 'rhe*ir func- 
tieais are of immense imi)ortane*e te) the wheile* 
nation as well as to the* le)cally re*stricted eenn- 
nuinities, anel that iniportanee is econennic and 
s.’cial. They re*lie*\e a sw’olle*ii central gove*ni- 
meiit of impossible He \il)iliti<‘s anel local aelajHa- 
lienis of its own vast lunelioiis. Sinee* the* local- 


gov tMnme*i it syste*ms eif Scotland anel Northern 
Iivlanel di(fe*r in s»)ine* respects Irom that eil 
Kngiancl and Wale s, it is the* latte*r only that 
we analvze*. 

There are* seilid ivasems fe’ir the* ineielern greiwth 
anel (‘ontinuanee* e)f this elece*ntralize'el geiv- 
crnme*ntal activity. But the le)cal cenineils eliel 
ne)t devele)p in ancie'ut limes lor tlu'se^ re*asons. 

For eirt.iil, see* llcrinan Finer, Ejv^liyh I.nrnl 
(ioreninient. Loudon. 1930; anel John Maud and 
S. K. FiiH*r, i.oial iloveninient hi Ku'^Uind and 
BWrv. Oxford. I'dalL 

riie rest of fhe l.ii^e iniriher .ire pailsli 
iouiK’ils and v.iiioiis joint ho.irds and e'oinniilt(*es 
for huri.ds. Ii.irl)e>r.s, water, seu<‘rai^e, land drainage, 
lighting. fisherii*s. inarkels. bridge's, (‘tc. 


BRITISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 
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Like the states or provinces in federal systems, 
tlic English towns, cities, counties, and parishes 
sprang spontaneously into existence as simple 
local eornmiinities for the more convenient col¬ 
lective fulfillment of such services as the main¬ 
tenance of peace, order, and personal safety; 
the provision of roadways, bridges, harbors, 
and police protection; the relief of the poor; 
and the regulation of markets and crafts. These 
services, in the course of centuries, were con¬ 
verted by the simultaneously evolving, nidi- 
rneutary central authority into local-govern¬ 
mental obligations for the national government 
—that is, for the collective benefit of all the 
local communities. That is how it happened. 

Nowadays, these local authorities spend 
about £ 1.25 billion a year, or one-fifth of the 
total annual expenditure of the British govern¬ 
ment. They play an especially important part 
in the carrying out of the great state-provided 
social services. They emtiloy about one million 
officials. 

The feeling that supports local self-govern¬ 
ment in England is very widespread and it is 
of considerable inttmsity: 

(1) If all the functions of government, down 
to garbage collection, were undertaken by Lou¬ 
don for all of England, London would have to 
employ a number of officials so large that it 
would be very difficult to organize and con¬ 
trol them efficiently. 

(2) London would have only knowledge of 
ail intellectual kind about local conditions. 
Even with the (juality of modern communica¬ 
tions, management would become not individ¬ 
ualized, but wholesale, based on hearsay, and 
rather abstract. London, in other words, would 
not be impelled to take the ap])ropriate action 
by that immediate knowledge in which all tlie 
five senses are so closely affected that wc even 
call it feeling; it would treat the local com¬ 
munities and their specific services as "the 
average” and not as their sentient, variant 
selves. The local “consumer” of services knows 
better where the shoe pinches. 

(3) More officials in London would add to 
the cost of administration, whereas local people 
arc willing to act without compensation. 

(4) The opportunity to conduert local affairs 
assists the gcmcral cause of democratic ex¬ 


perience. Even the central government’s civil 
servants learn that they must answer to another 
forum for their actions. Also, local self- 
government avoids the amassment of excessive 
jK)wer at the center, where it could be used 
despotically. 

(5) Local self-government offers abundant 
opportunity for the sheer enjoyment of political 
and administrative impulses. Why not, so long 
as it is not too costly? Many people have talent 
insufficient for Parliament but equal to local 
functions and usable for the public benefit— 
frc*e of charge. Most, also, cannot leave their 
occupations to serve in London, but they are 
ready to give their energies and time at a 
local level. 

These are tough, tensile reasons why local 
self-government in these many hundreds of 
communities is assiduously pursued. The essen¬ 
tial questions in any local-governmental system 
are those involving the primary political prob¬ 
lem: how free is it? 

The Factors of Freedom 

We concentrate only on the crucial issues for 
appraising the extent of freedom of the local 
authorities in any system. These are: (1) What 
is the general status of the local authorities? 
(2) What free powers do they exert and what 
must they undertake? (3) How are the author¬ 
ities constituted? (4) How free are they in the 
raising and spending of their revenue? (5) 
What is the extent and what are the instiu- 
mentalities of central control? 

Status of Local Government: 
Decentralization 

Today, the English local-government system 
is not merely deconcentrated; it is decentral¬ 
ized. Deconcentration (in the extreme sense) 
only refers to the field or regional offices of 
a center which retains all authority and dis¬ 
cretion. It is exemplified, to some extent, in 
the European type of local government. 
Decentralization means that the central author¬ 
ity admits substantial areas of local discretion, 
whether to do or not to do certain things, as 
decided freely by the local electorate. De- 
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centralization is rather the English system, 
though in the last hundred years considerable 
centralization has developed. 

The present system may he described as a 
partnership and collaboration of the local gov¬ 
erning units and the c(*ntral authoriti<*s in a 
single national organism i^)sscssing general 
common purposes and an integrat(*d set of in¬ 
stitutions, local and central, for those purposes. 

A useful way of represt'iitiiig the partnership 
is to divide the local expenditures (omitting 
utilities) into two lalegorics: the “nalional’* 
stM vices and the “neighborhood’* or “self-regard¬ 
ing” services. Tims (1956): 


National Se*rvie:cs 

Ncighbe)rhood Services 

(in millions 

(in millions 


of {)e)uiKls) 

of pounds) 


Educatie)!! £409.1 

Libraries 

£12.1 

HoiLsing 163.7 

Health, personal 

45.1 

Highways 84.6 

Sewers 

23.7 

Police 71.8 

Refuse 

28.0 

£729.2 

Baths 

ti.7 


Parks 

18.5 


Miscellane*ous 

11.5 


Aged persons 

22.9 


(Ihild ('are 

17.0 


'Lown and country 



planning 

7.5 


Small holdings 

3.2 


l^and drainage 

9.5 


Private sliTcts 

4.8 


Lighting 

12.2 


Fire lighting 

19.0 


Justice 

li.r) 


Clivil defen.se 

3.<» 


£2r)l .9 


The “neighborhood** services are .ve//-regrt/T//ng 
to the locality, though some-public health, 
fire fighting, town and country planning—are 
still of concern and usefulness to wider areas. 
Blit the great and most expensive services arc 
“national** and in some countries, like Germany 
and France, are central sci-vices in the main. 
In England, Parliament has set the minimum 
standards of achievement, but the services are 
managed by the local authorities with much 
local discretion, yet subject to sanction of 


methods and to steady inspection by the 
ccnlral departments, and assisted by substantial 
grants-in-aid from thi* central Exche(iuer. Thus, 
l(K-al authorities are i^artners in the “national** 
scMvices w'hich cost almost three-lourths of the 
amount spent annuall)' by the local authorities. 

This decentralizi‘d status is the n*sult of 
history and Parliament’s pri'sent methods of 
conferring power on the local authorities. 
have alreaily suggested Inwv the areas, counties, 
towiis, and parishes grew up spontanc'ously out 
of thi‘ir own local needs, before there was a 
strong central authority able to eonnect them 
under its (ommand. 'I'Iua arose to provide 
care for the ])oor, roads, security through iiolicc', 
primitive* health nu'asnres. Their local gov<*rn- 
ment was, for the towns, acknowleilgi*d by 
royal chartc*rs. Justici's of tlu ]ii‘ac*i', ap])ointed 
by the (aowii from among the w(*althier local 
residc'uts, supt*rvisi'd and did actual administra¬ 
tion in the villages and for the* whole county 
(the* large*st geographical arc'a) cithe*r in single 
si'.ssions or in f|narti*rly me*e‘tings. They saw' 
that the* towns and parish eillicials carried out 
the dutie*s laid on thc'in by the* law'. The*y the*m- 
.si'lves wvn* dire'e le*d in the'ir de*e isions by the 
ce*ntral judicial rev iew of their jndgine*nts. The 
Privy C!onncil and ('abiiu't le*ft tlu'in very fre*e*, 
in mexst inarke*d contrast to the* c(‘ntral inte*r- 
fe*re*nce in France* and Ge*rmany. 

Thus, local self-gove‘rnme*nt is a tradition of 
long standing anel was earrie*d on feir ee*nlnrie*s 
hardly touched by the* ee*ntral administration, 
theaigh it was e'eanniande'el by Parliame*nt te) 
do seime things—poor re']i<*f, pe»liec*, highwavs, 
justice*—in the inte*re*st of the* nation. In this 
fre*e*elom, most of the* teiwiis be'came* inelficic*nlly 
and unfairly inanage'el, and soine'tiirie's elespoil(*d 
of property, bv’ the* little* niieldle*-elass e)ligar- 
ihie*s whe) rnle*d ihe'in. 'Fhe tewns weTc ele*me)c- 
ratize^d in 1S.T5 by the Mnnieii)al (airpeirations 
Act, and the* oligarchic eeaintie'S we‘re releiine'd 
in 1888 by the C.’eainty rouncils Act. Be*twe*en 
tlu'sc date*s the* urban anel rural districts were* 
de*vedopc'd and ele*mocratize*el. A w'ide* franchisee 
was substituted for the close*d anel re*stricte.*d 
corporation. As more and more pow'ers were 
assumc'd by local units, central de*])artme*nts 
wen? established to supervise their work, te) 
ceurect their operatieai, and to assist and dis¬ 
cipline them. 
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Powers and Rcspomihilities 

Lf)cal aiitliorilic's ol)tain their powers from 
the c(‘nter: Parliiimcnt sa\s specifically what 
anthoritk's must do, and what they may do. 
Either the initiative conu\s from Parliament it¬ 
self, or individual loc*al anthoritk's may, by a 
diffienlt jiroeednre, ask Parliament for addi¬ 
tional jiowers s]3eeial to themselves in "local*’ 
or "private” laws. Such experiments irc* often 
lat('r universali/ed. but there is no s ich thinj; 
in Enj^lish loeal-j^overnment anthoritv as the 
Ameriean principh* of "home rnle* or the "gen¬ 
eral enablint^” laws we find in Europe. 

Their ranj^e of functions can only !)(’ appreci¬ 
ated by lookinj^ at an actual list ev(‘n more 
detailed than that already supplic'd. Several of 
these powers are obligatory; most are permis- 
siv'c. 

What is c\spc*cially permissive is the fullness 
and quality of the service: these are very 
much in the discrc'tion of the local authority. If 
it Wyants to find tlie money, it can spend it, 
and it will be helped by grants. But the e(‘ntral 
authority will not let it fall below a national 
minimum standard in the main functions mc'u- 
tioned above. In the fi('ld of amenitic's, a local 
conneil is very much its own master. 

All English local authorities are ('ompeiidions; 
that is, there are no "special districts” like the 
school or sanitation districts of America. Each 
local authority carries a range of several func¬ 
tions-in the county boroughs and big towns, 
many—according to its importance in the classi¬ 
fication. It is thought that this produces better 
integration and economy, and that where there 
are many functions to hv carried out, citizens 
will be more stimulated to .share in office and 
voting. 

County Councii.s. There are sixty-two. Ter¬ 
ritorially the county is usually the largest area 
of local government. They were first .s(*t up 
in 1888, when the county boroughs were given 
councils indcpt'iident of the county (and the 
counties had been created out of the ancient 
.shire), ('ounties are mixed urban and rural 
areas, though less so London which also has a 
county council. The couneir.s authority does not 
reach into the big cities (the county boroughs) 
within it but it does serve and govern people 


living in the municipal boroughs and the urban 
and rural districts and parishes for certain 
functions, for example, .secondary education, 
sometimes elementary education, main high¬ 
ways, police. 

County Bohoxtgh Coi'ncils. These were es¬ 
tablished in 1888 to administer urban areas of 
50,()()0 population and over. There are now 
eighty-three of them. They are self-contained 
local-government units for all purposes of local 
government, independent of the county. They 
v’ary greatly in size. 

Municipal Bohough Coiincii.s. Municipal 
boroughs are towns normally not bigger than 
50,000 population. They have responsibilities of 
a minor .soit in the administration of some of 
th(‘ greater functions of local government, e.g., 
elementary education and highways, and in the 
field of the self-regarding .seivices already men¬ 
tioned. Th(‘y are strong in bus and tram seiv¬ 
ices, and (lik(' the comity boroughs) used to 
be so in the utilitic's until they were national¬ 
ized. 

UhhAN AM) Bubal Distkicis. The.se are very 
much like the municipal boroughs, the largest 
ones with ])erhaps more povvt*rs than the bor¬ 
oughs; but th(*y are not incorporated, and even 
this is rather a historical than a eontc'inporary 
functional status. The boroughs have a mayor; 
the districts a chairman. 

The Conslitulion of the Authorities 

The franchise is identical with that for Parlia¬ 
ment; c'lc'ctions are triennial. Whc*reas some SO 
percent of the electorate vote in national elec¬ 
tions, only 45 percent vote in local elections 
and only 35 percent for the county councils. 
This disparity exists becau.se the electorate real- 
iz(\s that major povwr lies with Parliament. A 
v'cry diversified membership of the councils is 
visible: white-collar workers, members of the 
working class, housevvivevs, profe.ssionals, and 
big busine.ssmen. The political parties have in 
the last tliirty years become more and more 
interested in local campaigns, .spurred on by 
the special efforts first of the Labour party. At 
the local level there are also many independent 
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and special electoral organizations, like the 
ratepavers’ associations. 

The chief feature of tlie internal manage- 
ni(‘nt of local aiitlioritics is the corntniftec stjs- 
trm. The local authorities have the right to ai^- 
point nonelectcd persons to their eomniittees. 
Since tlu‘se committees do not make tlie final 
decisions—only the whole council does—this 
co-optation is a very useful device. The council 
devolves decision-preparation to eofninittec‘S of 
itself, each, roughly, in charge of a spc'cific 
d(*partment (e.g., utilities, education, police, 
jiiiblic health). Committees cannot raise taxes 
or loans. The coTnrnittc‘cs work with a car(?(M* 
official at the head of the department. 

The mayor is chosen by the council, he is 
un))aid, and he has no greater authority by 
law than the other councilors, though he is tlu' 
r(‘presentative figure of the council. The out¬ 
standing carec'r official is tlu* town ch’rk, almost 
invariably a lawyer. His duties are chiefly to 
giv(‘ legal counsel and to eondiiel the legal 
aelivilic's of the council. He is not in the 
power position of (‘ither tlu' city managtT in a 
United Stat<‘s city or the burgoinastc'r of a 
Cerman city. 

All the officials are the einplo>c‘(*s of the 
local authority: the central governinc'nt nc'itlu'r 
appoints any, nor is its endorsement for any 
spec ific appointmc'iit lecjuiied. It does, howevcT, 
lay down general reciuired (pialifieations for 
certain employee's: e.g., nu'dical officers, chi<‘fs 
of police, and ti*aehers. but the application of 
the geiK'ial rule is in the fiee hands of the 
local authority. 

Freedom to Raise and Spend Revenue 

In 1955 the total expenditure on current 
account was £1.23 billion (of which £167 
million was for utilities). 'J’o meet this exp(*udi- 
turc^, local authorities raise local ta\(*s aud get 
remts and fees for the services they lender by 
leasing their property, supplying w’att*r, run¬ 
ning streetcars, or maintaining harbors, c'l’me- 
teries, markc'ts, etc. Local taxcis (£511 million 
in 1955) constitute about 40 percent of thc*ir 
total revenue from all sources. They arc called 
rates. They are raised from each occupier of 


real property, and the assessment is based on 
the property’s annual rental %'alue. From 
Elizabeth I’s time the rates wt'ie assessed lo¬ 
cally; in 19.55 valuation officials of the national 
internal revenue serx ict* took oxer the responsi¬ 
bility. Local authorities art* free to raise as 
much in rates as their local public xvill stand: 
the ec'utral authority xvill not iiitc'rfere, nor xvill 
it interfere in the making of the local budget. 
For loans on capital account the local authority 
needs either spc'cial parliamentary permission, 
by a laxv, or, more u.sually the sanction of 
the' Ministry of Housing and Local (Government. 

For thi'ir current operations the loc*al author¬ 
ities receive grants-in-aid from the central gov¬ 
ernment. Today the proportion is very high: it 
is .some £45.3 million, or one-third of the local 
aiithoritic's’ total expi'iiditure; it is fixe-eighths of 
tht'ir expi'iiditure on the four “nationar’ grant- 
aidc'd service's—c'dueation, housing, highways, 
and police. The grants did not exist before 1835. 

'rhere are three reasons xvhy grants have 
groxxn into a major instrument of local financ'- 
iiig. (I) Till' nation is inti’re.stc'd in encouraging 
local authorities to rai.se their standards of 
achic'vc'inc'nt. 'I'hey might not otherxvise xvi.sh 
to rai.se in local taxes as much as the central 
government lH'lic'Vc\s to be dc'sirable, especially 
in tlie areas of educ-ation, roads, police, and 
health—xvhc're maladministration by one author¬ 
ity could haw damaging effects on neighbors. 
(2) The grant is an instrument of control over 
local authorities; once accepted, the threat of its 
xvithdraxxal is a means of tigliK'ning the cpiality 
of local administration. (.3) Grants are made to 
('({iiali/e the rc'sourcc's of local authorities, for 
local units vary tremc.'ndoiisly in xvealth and 
poverty, 'rhc' grants, then, are nicely varied in 
their nature and method to achieve th(\se re¬ 
sults. This is an area in xvhich th(' freedom of 
the local authority has yielded to the tc'inpta- 
tioii of having .somc'oiH* c4se pay for the; .services 
the', localities c'liji y. 

Central Control 

(aMitral controls have developed during the 
past cemtury. First, the develojimcmt of com¬ 
munications has virtually shrunk the area of 
administration. Second, Parliament seeks a 
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national minimum standard of social and pro¬ 
tective services in keeping with the mass 
democratic national consciousness. The local 
authorities could not from their own resources 
provide all tlic services Parliament has deemed 
necessary for the nation. Third, if some l(K*al 
units neglect their functions—e.g., in the areas 
of contagious disease, pollution of rivers, ijoliee, 
education—their neighbors will suffer. This must 
be prevented. Fourth, the central government 
is often far superior in expert knowledge to 
even the biggest cities and counties, since it can 
afford to employ the most distinguished experts. 
Fifth, local councils may make mistakes, and 
the central government is prevailed upon to 
prevent them from happening, e.g., by audit or 
by prescribing the qualifications of medical 
officers and of teachers. Rut the main idea is 
to permit the local authority the initiative and 
for central intervention to be corrective before 
and after action. Yet we shall see that much 
'Vontrol” is exercised preventively. 

The system of control is exercised variously 
througli one or a combination of the following 
devices. 

(1) The central authority acts in a tutelary 
fashion: it gives highly skilled advice, either 
directly or through consultative councils of ex¬ 
perts and interest representatives. This includes 
cultivating tlie associations of the various 
classes of local councils themselves. With the 
increase of central control, the associations of 
county councils collaborate with the local units 
when they are making the Riles for carrying out 
the laws. They are informally helped by the 
many M.P.’s who have been local councilors. 
(2) The central authority may, or refuse to, 
advise Parliament to grant new powers by local 
act. (3) Most of the great services need central 
sanction of their administrative plans before 
the local bodies may go ahead. Bylaws and 
the tolls and fees charged for local utilities 
are sanctionable by the cential departments. 
(4) Some local officials are appointable by the 
local councils only if they have minimum pro¬ 
fessional standards centially prescribed. (5) 
The Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment can act in default if a local council neg¬ 


lects its public health duties. This is extremely 
rare. (6) Capital expenditure needs central 
sanction. (7) Local authorities are obliged by 
law to furnish certain information at the re¬ 
quest of the central departments. (8) Audit of 
local accounts has been referred to already. The 
persons responsible for illegal expenditure may 
be surcharged personally. They may appeal to 
the law courts and to the ministry against the 
charge. Embezzlements arc almost negligible. 
(9) Inspection is undertaken by the relevant 
central ministry through corps of in.spectors 
for public assistance, public health, roads, edu¬ 
cation, and police. They arc the eyes and 
ears of the ministry, and often its voice. They 
make periodic visits; they report to the ministry 
and to the local councilors; they bring to 
each council the best practices of other author¬ 
ities. The grant-in-aid is the birch rod in the 
in.spector's brief case. 

Sumnuiry 

Thus the English local administrative units 
arc freely elected by their own local citizens. 
They have a wide range of important functions 
with considerable discretion to operate them 
lietween the minima laid down by Parlia¬ 
ment and the central departments and the 
maxima sustainable by their local taxation and 
the grants-in-aid. There is true local democracy; 
but it is limited by central financial assistance 
and by various forms of central sanction, ad¬ 
vice, accountability, and inspection. 

Because there are no intermediate authorities 
—prefet, maire, burgomaster, provincial gover¬ 
nor—between the local councils and the central 
department, we refer to the system as non- 
hierarchical. Because the local units, once they 
have obtained general sanction for their exer- 
ci.se of powtMS, may go ahead to the limit of 
their own financial willingness, we call them 
decentralized. This distinguishes the system 
from the French and German deconcentration 
because in these each resolution for action is 
inoperative until it has been sanctioned by an 
agent of the central ministry. Because the local 
authorities are freely elected and have con¬ 
siderable compendious powers, especially the 
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borough councils (municipal and county) and miles of England and Wales needs to have its 

the county councils, we call them not merely fabric broken down into smaller areas if govern- 

local government, but local Ae//-government. ment is to be realistically responsi\’c to local 

Even so small a territory as the 50,000 square needs as well as to national welfare. 
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QUESTIONS ON GREAT BRITAIN 


1. What traditions of cnltnre and political 1)0- 
havior have most significantly influenced English 
Koverninent and politics? 

2. Appraise the sif^nifieance of Britain’s geoj^ra- 
phy in her political evolution. 

3. Estimate the relationship between the de- 
vtdopment of religion and govt'rnmcnt in Britain. 

4. What are the chief factors in the British 
economy affecting the nature of British govern¬ 
ment? 

5. What is the Planning mov(Mnent? What mo¬ 
tives and social forces produced it? 

6. Comment on the main stages (such as 
Magna Carta) of British d(Mnocratic constitutional 
evolution over the centuries. 

7. In what .sens(? is it true to say that John 
Locke, Adam Smith. Edmund Burke, and John 
Stuart Mill are “representative English politieal 
thinkcTs”? 

8. Estimate the contribution of the Fabian so¬ 
cialists to Engli.sh political thought and practi(‘e. 

9. List and explain all the ingredients of the 
unwritten constitution. 

10. last the chief conventions of the British 
constitution and appraise their significance as 
part of a constitution. 

11. Compare and evaluatt" the. chief character¬ 
istics of the Unitcnl State's and the* British c'on- 
stitutions, partly in reference to their written or 
unwritten nature. 

12. Discuss the meaning of the phrase, “Parlia¬ 
ment is sovi'rcign.” 

13. Evaluate the independence’ of the British 
judiciary and the services the courts rendc'r in 
supporting the rule of law. 

14. Analyze the rule of law in the English 
tradition. 

15. Compare the safeguarding of civil rights in 
the Unitc'd States and Britain. 

16. How is the British constitution “amendt^d”? 

17. In what ways does the Briti.sh political-party 
system serve dc’mocratic and humane values for 
the British nation? 

18. What are the principal functions of political 
parties? How well are they fulfilled in Britain 
and in the United States? 

19. Why and when did the British Parliament 
decide nc^t to exclude officeholders for iiuiniber- 
ship in the House of Commons and what are 
the political effects of the decision? 

20. Compare the historical development, con¬ 


stitution, policy, and clientele of the British 
Conservative and Labour parties. 

21. By what organization an? British political 
parties in the electorate linked w'ith the party 
leadership in tlie Commons? What is the i)olitical 
value of this linkage? 

22. Compare election methods in the United 
States and Britain by criteria relevant to your 
ideas of good democratic government. 

23. Discuss the' theory of the indc^^endenee of 
the member of Parliament towards his c*onstitu- 
ents anti of the indci)endence of ministcTs towards 
thi'ir envn party. 

24. What is ami what ought to be the relation¬ 
ship among the elected nrember of a legislatiin’, 
his party, and the voters of his district? 

25. Evaluate the role and power of i)rcssurc 
group.s, “lobbies,” in the British political system. 
How (iocs this difi'er from the Amcri(?an situation? 

26. Why is the British House of (Commons 
“national-minded” by comparison with the U.S. 
Congress, which has been described as a “scuffle of 
local intcTcsIs”? 

27. “Tlu’ Government commands 90 percent of 
the time of the House of Commons.” Wiiat mean¬ 
ing has this statement? 

28. Discuss the i)osition and political value of 
Her Majesty’s Opposition in the British .systc'in of 
government. 

29. Compare the parliamentary system of com¬ 
mittees in Britain with that in the United Stati s. 

,30. Ca)mpare tla? general procedure on the mak¬ 
ing of statutes in the House? of Commons with 
U.S. congressional procedure. 

31. What functions an? pe’iformed in Briti.sh 
government by the House' of Lords? Do lhc> 
warrant the continiu'd c.xistence of a chamber 
based chiefly on heredity? 

,32. “The Cabinet is the' keystone of the arch of 
British government.” Explain. 

33. Would you say that the excri-ise of the 
highest political power in Britain^ by the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet “corrupts” them, bccau;-;- 
it has been alleged that “all power tends to 
c'ornipt”? 

34. “The British Cabinet is far more powerful 
than the United State's President, provided it can 
carry the House of Commons with it.” In what 
.sense is this true? 

35. Dlscuss the national political importance of 
the principle of collective responsibility of the 
Briti.sh Cabinet. 
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36. Analyze the meaning and effectiveness of 
‘Responsibility*' in the practice of the American 
presidency and tlu‘ British Cabinet. Wliieli is 
more “effc.'ctively responsible”? 

37. “The relalionship between the Cabinet and 
the House of Commons and the political parlies 
IS vital to the efficiency of British Cabinet as 
legislative and executive leaders.” Discuss. 

38. Compare the governmemal condnet of for¬ 
eign relations in the British and United States 
governments. 

39. In what ways, if any, is the control of the 
Cabinet by the House of Coiniiions inadc(|nate 
for modern needs? Can you propose useful reforms 
of the procedure of control? 

40. Compare the control of the executive by 
the United States Congress and by tiu* House of 
Commons. 

41. Has the President of the United Slates 
more political power than the British Prime 
Minister? 

42. What would British government lose In 
quality if the (Town were alK)lished? Woultl that 
loss be important to good government? 

43. Display and analyze the main problems of 
modern government raised by the increase of the 
economic responsibilities nndertakcMi by contem¬ 


porary states-especially the United States, Britain, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

41. Outline the main features of the administra¬ 
tive and publii* personnel s)'steni in British 
goviTnnu'nt. 

45. Compare the most signific*ant features of 
the higher civil siTviic' in Britain with that in 
the U.S.A. 

46. Compare the organi/ation and (inalities of 
the services that advis(‘ .-md assist the clu’cf execu¬ 
tive in Britain and the U.S .A. 

47. “The vital link in British govt'rnment is 
that between the political leatler who is the 
minister at the head ol a ilepartment and the' 
ptTinanent seirelary of the department, i.e., the 
top oillcial there.” Appraise this statement from 
all angles. 

48. Compare the distingiiishing features of the 
British and the U.S. fcilcral civil services. “Civil 
service” means the “career serv ice.” 

49. Discuss the problem of .so-called “adminis¬ 
trative legislation” or “subonhnate legislation” 
made by government departments in tlu' form of 
rul(‘s and orders, etc., from the .standpoint ol 
tlu'ir general political significance and of the 
controls exercised ov(*r them, 

50. What are the chii‘f features of Engli.sli local 
.self-government? 




















CHAPTER 11 


The French People, 
Environment, and Culture 


A nation may give the whole world intel- 
leetnal clarity* human decency, and cultural 
grace, yet its government may be defective. 
Other nations may possess a vigorous and well- 
ordered government, and yet their culture may 
be crude, coarse, and even cornipt—in Plato’s 
plirase, “a city of swine.” If it should be judged 
that French government is in dire disorder, 
let us never forget the tremendous debt of 
world civilizatioi\ to France—her literature, her 
theater, her painting, her music, her sculpture, 
her architecture, her natural science, her phi¬ 
losophers, her novelists, essayists, and poets, her 
grace and manners, her dress, her cuisine and 
her wines. How poverty-sbicken is this litter 
of words even merely to draw the attention to 
her radiant and immense benefaction! 

Considering the historical and present causes 
of social differences in France, it is a remark¬ 
able feat that the French government functions 
at aD. Until May 13, 1958, the French people 
democratically governed themselves under the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic. This had 
lasted bvelve years. But the many bitterly rixal 
political parties were incapable of coalescing to 
create a stable and authoritative executive, 
lliercfore the system collapsed, particularly 


under the passions ajoused by the attempt to 
keep Algeria in a colonial status. 

On June 1, 1958, General Charles de Gaulle 
was called to be Prime Minister, still under 
the foiTTis of the Fourth Republic. He was 
given “exceptional” powers by the Parliament, 
including the duty of preparing a new consti¬ 
tution. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic 
was voted by a referendum of the French 
people, in France and her overseas possessions, 
on September 28, 1958; it entered into effect 
on October 4. Its main feature was to 
.^rengthen the executive ; to increase its in ¬ 
depende nce of leaders hip an d authority .and, 
correspondingly, to ITmit the capricious be- 
havior of the many political parties in the 
legislatu re. An election law following the new 
constitution aimed at and succeeded in reduc¬ 
ing the power of the extreme right and the 
(Communists on the left. Whether the new sys¬ 
tem can outlast the life of De Gaulle is a very 
grave question, for he alone was able to 
“unify” the will of the nation when the 
Fourth Republic could not collect a parlia¬ 
mentary majority for any other leader. The 
question is graver still, because the voters in 
the referendum and in subsequent parliamen- 
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tary elections in November, 1958, voted for 
him personally—in the referendum by an 80 
percent majority. The major traditional ])olitical 
parties still Ih'e, quite strongly: their clienteles 
have continuing potency. 

The order of discussion will be: (1) a bricT 
preliminary sketch of the constitutions of the 


Fourth and Fifth rt'publics; (2) the main body 
of discussion: being, in eight chapters, an 
anah'sis of French society anil political institu¬ 
tions through its many unstable regimes to the 
events of May and June, 1958, and in this we 
incorporate the changes ol 1958; (3) a short 
narrative of the coming of thi' Fifth Republic 
and balance’s political prospects. 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


Nourished by the tradition of the French 
Revolution of 1789, the Republic was based on 
popular sovereignty and the dignit\' of the 
individual. This so\ercignty was excrcisi*d 
through two chambers, the_National Assembly 
and the Ci)un<riL ^*1^ chiefly the 

former. The Assembly was elected every fi\e 
\ears by universal suffrage and by proportional 
representation; the C'ouncil was composed in 
staggered elections, half each three years for 
a six-year term, by electoral colleges inadi’ up 
of representatives of the local-government au¬ 
thorities. The (a)uncil had a revising and de¬ 
laying power of some signifiiance. 'Flic exiru- 
tivc branch was “parliamentary,” that is, it 
emanated from the National Assembly. The 
President of the Republic uas elected for 
seven years by a joint meeting of th(‘ two 
chambers. He was rather the titular than the 
politically effective executive. I'he politically 
leading and responsible exi.'cutive was the 
Council of Ministers, or cabinet. This was 
formed from membiMS of the Parliament, over¬ 
whelmingly the Assembly, and it held officii as 
long as it could retain the confidence of the 
Assembly. Cabinets were formed by the Pres¬ 
ident of the Republic designating a Prime 
Minister (President of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters) who, when given support in the Assem¬ 
bly, then brought together his ministers. 

I The most significant feature of the Fourth 
Republic, as of the Third Republic before it, 
was a great multip licity of political parties, 

i none of which came near to a majority of the 
Assembly.' All c abinets, jherefore, were coali¬ 
ti on ca binets—frail and ^ort-lived, dmid, cxjii- 
f used and irrespongbre. 

The Council of Ministers had, as the British 
Cabinet has, a power to dissolve the Assembly, 


but the constitutional conditions for exercising 
this were rather com]iliiatcd, and since 1877 
a strong lonvcntion obstructed its use. Cainse- 
quently, there was no power to discipline the 
Assembly. Founded on a Roiisscauitc idea of 
the sovereignty of the individu.il ilcputy, the 
Assembly was nndisciplini’d and irresponsible. 
'I he President of the Republic \Nas deniv‘d 
independence and power by the (Constitution. 

The administrative .system, deriving from 
Niipoleonic times, was (as it still is) highly 
mitralizcd. Local government flonrisheil but it 
was under strong tutelage by the central min- 
i.stries in Paris. The ciMitral civil .seiviee was a 
merit system, filled by f)]H‘n competition; just 
after World War 11 it had undergpiie, es])e 
eially in its higher ranks, a reform of cdut^^tion 
and preparation. It was vested with enormous 
re.st)onsil)ilities,” as the French state* was and 
is more active in sociaF services and the regula¬ 
tion and actual conduct of sectors of the 
economy than Britain. 

There was (and is) a well-developed bill of 
civic rights. The judicial system was not el(*e- 
tivc but appointive, from persons who took 
their state examinations for a judicial career 
shortly after completing their law i*ducatlon at 
the university. On the whole, it proved an 
independent and impartial judiciary, but not 
cpiite .so much as in America or Britain. 

There was no separation of powers, as in 
the United States, and there could be no appeal 
to the courts that a statute was unconstitu¬ 
tional, because the (Constitution did not place 
the law courts above the legislature. There was 
a distinction between ordinary law cour ts and 
administ rative cou rts, the latter having as the 
superior court the ^onseil (TEtat; the adminis¬ 
trative courts decided conflicts between citi- 
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zens and officials, local authorities and central 
departments, etc., in a justlyK?ondiicted system 
of administrative jurisprudence. 

What Daniel HakWy said in 1931 about 
the Third Republic was still t(X) true: 

THE FIFTH 

The Constitution of 1958 makes no funda¬ 
mental changes in the administrative and 
judicial .systems of the Tliird and Fourth re¬ 
publics. Its main concern is with the relat ions 
between the legislatu re ancTlhe ex ecu tive. It 
makes little change in the relations between 
the two assemblies, though the (Council of the 
Republic gets back its traditional name of 
Senate. It retains all the traditional civil rights. 

It has introduced a partial separation of 
powers between the executive and the legisla¬ 
ture. The new Constitution was established to 
make the executive more stable. It seeks to do 
this by the following devices. 

(1) The President of the Republic—now 
given first mention in the Constitution before 
any other institution—is elected by a special 
electoral college for seven years, the college 
being chiefly composed of municipal represen¬ 
tatives: it is not the Parliament that now elects 
the President. (2) The President is protector of 
the Constitution and the state and “arbiter' to 
ensure the regular operation of the govern¬ 
mental institutions. (3) He does not merely 
designate, but appoints the Prime Minister. 
(4) The President presides (as in the Fourth 
Republic) over cabinet meetings. (5) On his 
sole authority he may dissolve the Assembly 
—he needs only to consult the presidents of 
the chambers beforehand. Elections must fol¬ 
low quickly, and the President cannot dis¬ 
solve the new Assembly after dissolution until 
the lapse of a year. (6) Executive decrees, 
etc., made by the cabinet need the Presidents 
countersignature. (7) He has grave powers to 
deal with states of emergency—without min¬ 
isterial countersignature. 

(8) Deputies who become ministers lose 
their seats in the Parliament; the idea is to 
give independence to the executive branch. 


^llepiiblican France has, in actual fact, two con¬ 
stitutions: one, that of 1875, is official, visible, 
and fills the press, is parliamentary; the other 
is secret, silent, that of the Year ihe Na¬ 

poleonic Constitution which puls the TITrcclion of 
the country into the hands of the atlniinistrative 
corps. 

REPUBLIC 

(9) The sessions of Parliament arc two, both 
together taking only five and a half months, 
as compared with the previous seven months. 

(10) Political parties must respect the princi¬ 
ples of national sovereignty and demotracy; 
and if legislation elaborates this, it will probably 
handicap the Communists. (11) Parliament’s 
lawmaking powers are set down in categories, 
outside of which the Government lias the 
power to act by decree. (12) The Govern¬ 
ment has the power to raise and spend money 
if the Parliament does not jiass the budget 
within a stated time. (13) Some limits are 
placed on the Assembly's ])ower to overthrow 
a Government by a vote of censure; but the 
President of the Republic must accept the 
Assembly's decision. (14) Dissolution is not 
initiated by the Prime Minister, but is the 
prerogative of the President of the Republic 
alone. Hence, he could get rid of a cabinet 
as well as an Assembly, at his discretion. (15) 
A Constitutional Council is established to 
guard the Constitution against certain acts of 
the Parliament, the Government, and the 
President of the Republic. The Oiiiucil is a 
body of nine men nominated oxnuilly by the 
President of the Republic and the presidents 
of the two assemblies. 

The Constitution i^rovides a new and much 
more liberal constitutional basis for the colonial 
dependencies of France, bringing them to¬ 
gether with Metropolitan France into the 
French Community, in whose Parliament they 
have representation. 

t 

It is still too soon to know compreliensively 
what the Fifth Republic will be in action. The 
articles of the Constilutioii are general and 
vague. But one fact is established: one more 
regime, the Fourth Republic, has been added 
to the long list of those which have failed in 
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France since the French Revolution. And 
France is still a cleinocracy, in its tiaditions 
and on paper: 

The French people hereby solemnly proclaims 
its attachment to the Rights of Man and to the 
principles of national sovereignty as defined by 
the Declaration of 1789, confirmed and comple¬ 
mented by the Preamble of the Constitution of 
1946. . . . 


France shall bo a Republic, indivisible, secular, 
democratic, and social. It shall ensure the quality 
of all citizens before the law, without distinction 
of origin, race, or religion. It shall respect all 
beliefs. The national emblnn shall be the tricolor 
flag, blue, white, and red. The national anthem 
shall be the “Marsi illaise.” The motto of the Re¬ 
public shall be “Liberty. Equality, Fraternity.” 

Its principle shall be government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.^ 


SOCIAL DISSENSUS 


In a democracy the majority is authorized to 
make the decisions, adequate to constructive 
solutions of the nation’s problems. But without 
a social consensus such a majority is hard if 
not impossible to achieve. I'rance is the prey 
of social dissensus.- No matter how ardently 
Frenchmen toast La Paivie or join in singing 
the “Marscillais(‘” on Bastille Day, the nation 
suffers from a broken national vision, even in 
the matter of international survival. 

(1) ft is fractured by the present diversity 
of economic interests. (2) It is divided by 
Catholic and anti-Catholic Iiostilities. (3) It is 
torn by vivid memories of the historic ruptures 
of the cominunity, as in the French Revolution 
and the lesser civil wars down to the capitula¬ 
tion of 1940, the Liberation of 1944, and the 
Resistance in between. (4) It is sundered by 
diverse yet vivid visions of humanity conceived 
by its intellectuals in politics, propagated by 
rival adherents with unusual zeal and bitter¬ 
ness. (5) It has had political parties working 
to destroy the democratic systems: the (Com¬ 
munist party and the })artirs on the right, one 
ol which, the Gaullist party, succeeded in in¬ 
jecting the governmental system with an 
authoritarian element in 1958. 

In Britain and Ameriea, fiereely as political 
]Xissi()ns bla/.c out from time to time, the con¬ 
stitution and its political philosophy arc ac¬ 
knowledged by all parties as the acceptable 

^ Constitution of the Fifth Republic, Preamble 
and 'i’itle I. 

- “France is divided into 4J million Frenchmen. 

“France is the only country in the world where 
if you add ten citizens to ten citizens—you have 
not made an addition—you have made twenty di¬ 
visions.” (Pierre Daninos, Notebooks of Major 
Thompson, New York, 1955, p. 36.) 


rules of a continuing body politic. In France, 
each time a constitution wa.s ratified, large 
elements of the nation resolved that even if 
they worked within it, they would only work to 
destroy it-whereupon it would bo replac ed by 
another, equally outrageous to rival millions of 
Frenchmen. 

At almost every such upheaval, a full and 
(le(‘p or lesser civil war oeeurred, with blood¬ 
shed. 

Bloodshed and Bitterness of Feeling 

Wc too commonly look at political life as 
tliough it were merely an intellectual expres¬ 
sion of popular conflicts of interests and ideals; 
we ignore the intensity of feeling which gives 
aiiinuis, momentum, and cleavage-power to the 
clashes. The English and the Americans arc 
easy on feeling. But French political feeling is 
very strong, passionate, insistent. 

From the first great peasant in.surreetion, or 
Jacquerie, in 1358, kings, the court, the 
church, the Parisian populace, and the peasants 
from time to time behaved mercilessly in the 
interests of thi*ir polieie.s and egoism. (]ivil 
war burst out on a mighty scale in 1789. The 
Red Terror of the Revolution was followed by 
the While Terror of the Reaction. In 1830 and 
1848 the mobs invaded the parliamentary as¬ 
sembly bent on murder. In the Paris Com¬ 
mune of 1871 the mobs killed some twenty to 
thirty thousand in shocking carnage. The up¬ 
roar seethed again during the Boulanger ad¬ 
venture and the Dreyfus case. In 1934 the 
Chamber of Deputies was attacked. The fe¬ 
rocity of the Vichy regime, 1940-44, is tragic 
and recent; the reprisals of the Liberation were 
bloody. Violence was about to erupt in May, 




1958. Behind Dc Gaulle are the threatened 
Barnes of civil war. 

It can almost be asserted that from 1789 to 
this very day, there has been no Frenchman, 
enjoying a normal span of life, who could not 
remember a time when his nation was ago¬ 
nized by fratricidal bloodshcd—in a land vowed 
to fraternity. But what does this mean govem- 
mentally? If the government of a nation is to 
be orderly, smooth, active, then some common 
public philosophy must be the authority to 
which all shall submit. But it takes centuries, 
sensitive sympathy, many acts of magnanimity 
among individuals and social groupings (em¬ 
ployers and employed, churches and other 
churches, regions and other regions) to induce 
in the millions a consciousness of kind, a con¬ 
fidence that the others will be merciful in the 
exploitation of the power they possess. For why 
should I be merely the prey for some other 
man? How do I know that T will not be? 
History has not yet sufficiently pacified the 
Frenchman on this score. 

The Succession of Regimes and 
Constitutions 

They may thus be listed: 

To 1789; Auden Regime — from Charle¬ 
magne, Christmas Day, 800, let 
us say, to 1789 
1789-1804: First Republic 

1789-92: Constituent Assembly (to 
1791), then Legislative Assembly 
1792-95: Convention 
1795-99; Dircctoiy 
1799-1804: Consulate 

1804-14: First Empire—Napoleon Bonaparte 

(and 100 days in 1815) 

1811-30; Restoration — Louis XVIII (to 

1824), then Charles X 

1830-48: July Monarchy—King Louis Philippe 

1848-52: Second Republic—Louis Napoleon 

as President 

1852-70: Second Empire—Louis Napoleon as 

Emperor Napoleon III 

1870-1940: Third Republic—the longest lasting 
regime since 1789: 70 years! 
1940-44: Vichy Regime — Marshal P6tain, 

President 
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1946-58: Fourth provisional, 1944- 

46 

1958—: Fifth Republic. 

The Revolution of 1789 was so radical an 
overturn in government, the philosopliy of 
autliority itself, tlie ihnreh, property, family, 
the order of c'lasses, and the economic striie- 


tiire, that Edmund Burke said the French 
nation (a coiporate body) had been redncc'd 
to the “orj^anie molt'culc'S of a disband(‘d 
people.” Each successive shock since then has 
disturbed the corporate ci'iiKMit, and thc^ cx- 
p«‘rience may b(‘ comparc'd with Britain’s pa¬ 
cific*, unbroken governim'ntal development 
since 16S9. 


THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


France is n(‘arly four times the size of 
Enj^land and Wales, 2J3,0()() square mile's to 
5.S,0()() scpiare miles, ft has 45 million ix'oplc*; 
Britain has 50 million. The tasks of j^overn- 
rnent are the more difficult. AlthoujL^h the dis¬ 
tances from the ca]ntal to the frontiers are 
much shorter than in th(* Unitcxl State's, most 
of them are considerabK j^reatcr than in 
Britain. Paris is 300 milc's from Bord(*anx and 
340 from Nim('S in Languedoc, 'rhis distance 
still matters; it affects the system of local 
government. But distance was a mattcT of 
much more S(*rious importance* in tlu* cc'nturic's 
before stc'am and j^asolim* powe'r, inakinj^ it 
difficult to knit toj^ethc'i the distant pro\ inc*es. 
Our political u])derstandiu^ is improvt'd if we* 
rc'call tliat national unity came some four 
huudre.-d vc’ars later in I’rance than in Enj?- 
laiid. 

For (’lc*vc*n hundred >t'ars, from (4iarh'- 
ma^u(*’s unificatiou, Francc'’s frontiers at C<*r- 
rnauy and Sw'it/.erland (cast), Belgium 
(north), Spain and Italy (south and south¬ 
east), have* givc’u hc'r painful anxi(*tic*s and 
tempt in g oi^portui i i ties. 

It is true that the center of the nation is 
protected by difficult mountain chains: the* 
Vosges, the Jura, the Alps, and th»* Pyivnc'es, 
and by the Ardennc's Forest. But there are 
ch'adly gaps: Flanders, between the coast and 
th(* Ardennes; Lorraine; Burgundy bi*lwcc*n 
the Vosges and the Jura; the Rhonc-Saone de¬ 
pression bctwwn the Alps-Jura and the Central 
Plateau. The nation is nc*netrahle through 
Switzerland, through the? Pyrenees, and from 
Italy along tin* Riviera. In the region of Bc'l- 
gium, and to its south (so long as the Rhine 
w^as not PVench), the terrain makes for easy 


invasion. 'I’hese laiuls were, on the othc'r hand, 
tempting booty for French ad\'enturc'rs. Even 
yesterdax the frontier at llu* coal-rich Alsac**- 
l-.oiTaine‘‘ and the Saarland still exhibited 
tension. In 1870, 1914, I9f0 -tliive time's in 
only sc'vi'uly years—Cei mans invadc'd France, 
infli(‘iing terrible loss of life and perssessions. 

The sc*a is a thrt*at on thrc*e sides. Britain 
hc'ld ])(>ssc'ssions in I'ranee*—even, dow n to 
1558, ('alais itself. The* Normans who invach'd 
the* arc*a of Normandy and Brittany in the 
ninth cc'iitury w'(*re a deadly rival of tlu* 
Frcneh monarchy for cc*nluri(‘S. The Meditcr- 
raiu'an led to sensitixc'nc'ss to Spain and Italy 
and North Africa, and to colonial tem])tations 
(c'vcn defc'iise nec'ds) in North Africa and the 
Near East. Looking out upon the* Atlantic, the 
nation has feJt the infhu'ucc* of and the* solidar¬ 
ity with the New' W'orld, but the coast was 
always a rc'gion of easy invasion. 

At the same time*, France is a deeply inte- 
gratc'd part of Europe. If at h(*r immediate 
back she has (Germany, thc'ii pressing on that 
country is Russia. I'rance has bc'cn torn be- 
lw’C'c*n (I) looking for hc*r safety to h(*! sc*lf 
alone*; (2) allying with Russia against Gc*r- 
inany; (3) trying to disme'mber C(*rjnan> oi 
otherwise to wc'aken hc*r; (4) allying with 
iMigland (after ch*adly rivalry until the? over- 
throw' of Napoh'on), and lat(*r with the* United 
State's, against C\*rmany and Russia togc*lher; 
and (5) turning te> a Unitc'd Europe hand in 
hand with Ormany. She is the perfect inter- 
mediate-range-mi.ssile base for h(*rsc*lf and 

•* Annexod hy Louis XIV (1680-97) as the 
“natural frontier" to the e*ast, retaken by the 
Germans in 1870, recovered in 1919 by the French, 
overrun by the Nazis in 1940, restored in 1945. 
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America, and a perfect missile target from 
central Europe and the U.S.S.R. 

The main point is that the French have never 
been able to be as single-minded about for¬ 
eign policy with its expressions in military 
preparation and conscription as the British 
have in their island. 

For centuries the size of the country and 
the menace of neighbors led to the racking 
anxiety about how to extend the dominion of 
the fairly central and rich Paris region, the 
Ile-de-France, over the Gauls, the Teutonic 
barbarians from the north and the cast, the 
Roman settlers, and the Latins, who lived on 
the outer marches. 

From the sixteenth century the French mon¬ 
archy succeeded in establishing a standing 
army in time of peace, as Prussia did, because 
the need was demonstrable. This was ex«actly 
when the British bloodily fought their kings to 
avert a standing army, the menace to civil 
liberty. For survival, a strongly unitary French 
state, highly centralized and regimented and 
with much governmental activity, was built: 
"the Republic, one and indivisible.*’^ 

Resources 

The nation spans latitudes, 42” to 51”, that 
compass a variety of beneficent climates; from 
northern mild-coolness to Mediterranean sun 
and color. Its fertility in grains, fruits, vege¬ 
tables, vineyards, and forest is renowned. It is 
far superior to Britain and Germany in this 
respect, so much so that it has been called the 
"sweet” land of France. Nature’s bounty has 
even caused French farmers to resist modem 
methods, offered by the government, that 
could very considerably increase production. 


In the distant past, self-sufficiency caused 
Frenchmen not to be colony makers as the 
English had to be. In 1763 they yielded Ganada 
to England, as a "few acres of snow,” and 
retreated from India without a fully com¬ 
mitted war. Yet her modern standard of welfare 
still requires 15 percent of her production in 
foreign trade. Insofar as the bounty of Nature 
encourages the individualism of the small farm 
and the small workshop, it is a deterrent to 
mass industry. France has substantial deposits 
of coal, especially in the northern departe- 
ments near the Channel (they are heavily 
Communist and Socialist areas), yet less than 
one-third of British production and insufficient 
for her needs. She also has good supplies of iron 
ore and substantial hydroelectric power, es¬ 
pecially in the Rhone Basin. 

The net national product for 1956 was 13,990 
billion francs; in 1950 it had been 7,280 bil¬ 
lion. It is a considerable increase even allowing 
for inflation. The expenditure by all govern¬ 
ment agencies, central and local, in 1956 was 
5,410 billion francs. 

The standard of living is below that of 
Britain, the United States, and Germany. Av¬ 
erage income is roughly $700 per capita per 
annum, one-third that of the United States 
and only a little more than one-half that of 
Britain. This, combined with modern acquisi¬ 
tiveness, is low enough to stimulate her social 
groups into the bitterest political battles over 
a few francs more or less, where the govern¬ 
ment is the arbiter. The standard conld be 
raised for all by extensive modernization in 
agriculture and the assembly-line type of in¬ 
dustry. There are rival reformers who preach 
this, and some, like Jean Monnet, have had 
some success in endowing the state with the 
authority to promote it by "planning.” 


THE ECONOMY’S DEMANDS ON THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The economy is diversified. The most recent 
census, 1954, gave a working force of about 
19,250,000; and these fell into the following 
occupations. 

^ This current American slogan was invented by 
a Frenchman during the Revolution of 1789. 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing^ 

28.0% 

Industry 

35.5 

Transport 

5.3 

Commerce 

13.2 

Administrative and professional 

13.8 

Domestic service 

2.6 

Not declared 

1.6 
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PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 
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Industrial Regions 


Agricultural Regions 



Four groups are massive interests, with im- groupings (with further internal differences) 

portant political consequences: industry, agri- is politically awkward compared with the 

culture, commerce, and the public services, British and American situations. For there, re- 

Yet the lesser ones are also important as nu- spcctivcly, only one-twentieth and one-tenth 

clcated interests. This multiplicity of economic of the work force are in agriculture, so that 
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industry and commerce are dominant in policy 
making. In France, o\’er one-fourth of the 
jDopulation is engaged in an agricultural tug-of- 
war with industry and commerce regarding 
wliat the nation shall produce and how produc¬ 
tion shall be distributed equitably through 
tlie agt‘ney of government. 

Agriculture 

The farming interest falls into four groups. 
There arc 800,000 tenants; 200,000 sharecrop¬ 
pers (metayers); 1.2 million fann laborers; 
some 3 million xoeasant proprietors. Thus about 
2.2 million do not possess land. Of those who 
do, 10 percent hold over half of the cultivated 
land. Most of the peasant owners possess ex¬ 
tremely small plots, some of them scattered at 
distances from the village. About 100,000 own 
very large estates, and this “capitalist** agri¬ 
culture tends to increase, forming grist for 
Communist propaganda. 

The small peasant owners live mainly in the 
Midi and in the east. Normandy and Brittany 
have great estates. The Noimans who iri- 
stituted feudal rule enacted inheritance laws 
that kept estates undivided. Both of these 
areas are Catholic, Brittany strongly so. 

The small fanns result, in part, from the 
civil code which, differently from English 
primogeniture, requires division of the bequest 
among the members of the family. (Here is an 
example of the influence of the state on 
society's forms.) Nearly one-third of the 
peasant farms, whether owned or leased or 
sharecropped, arc tended by the family alone. 
This produces quite closed-in, individualistic, 
and slowly changing agricultural habits, es¬ 
pecially in mechanization, however much the 
rest of the nation demands a higher standard 
of living through the agency of the govern¬ 
ment. 

Until World War I the French fanner was 
inclined to frugality. He envied richer peas¬ 
ants, but his existent modest self-sufficiency 
was his standard. Urbanization, foreign influ¬ 
ences through Allied armies and the press and 
the cinema, and mobility brought about by 
war stimulated acquisitiveness. The peasants 
saw that gains could be had through the state’s 


coffers; they had been conservative, eco¬ 
nomically speaking, oriented toward laissez 
faire in the nineteenth century. The younger 
generation’s outlook is changing under the in¬ 
fluence of mechanization. Yet they are unwill¬ 
ing to i)ay taxes and change habits. Those 
without land would like to possess it. The 
laborers would like higher wages. All would 
like higher agricultural prices. However, they 
choose diffen'iit parties. One such party was 
the Peasant parly; another was the Independ¬ 
ent Peasant parly—both conservative. Yet 
about 50 percent of the laborers and 8 
percent of the farm tenants or owners vote 
Communist. 

The peasantry was organized by the Social¬ 
ist party in the Confederation Generale de 
VAgriculture (C.G.A.), after World War II, 
but this failed in 1953 and was succeeded by 
the National Federation of Agricultural Unions 
(the F.N.S.E.A.), with 700,000 members. It 
falls into many special associations. 

The C.G.A. had been preceded by socialistic 
unions in western France formed by workers 
on large estates to counteract the eonseivatives. 
The peasants became* “republicans** in re¬ 
sponse to government credit and other benefits. 
The Socialists developed the C.G.A. as an 
underground movement to fight the Vichy re¬ 
gime, and for .some years it was dominated by 
the left. In the elec-tion of 1951 the C.G.A. 
decided to increase its direct political partic¬ 
ipation and put up a record number of candi¬ 
dates for the National Assembly, especially in 
the nortli. Of 66 “farmers’* eleet(’d then, the 
C.G.A., now very conservative, had 26 to the 
right of the Assembly; another 20 were left 
wing and the others were conservative. The 
organization’s interest lies in the subsidies, low 
taxation, rising prices, and tariffs barring grain 
imports. 

For comparative purpo.ses, it will be recalled 
that in Britain there is^io peasant party and 
no Communist M.P.’s who attract an agricul¬ 
tural vote. Nor do her farmers organize traffic 
jams and boycotts on farm deliveries to force 
the government to yield to their demands on 
prices and subsidies. 
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The Indmirial Workers 

Small industry is the dominant pattern in 
France.' Nearly 50 percent of the workers 
are employed h\ firms of less than one hun¬ 
dred employees. In the Ihiited States only 25 
percent of the workers are in units of under 
a hundred. In France* there are* 6.5 million 
industrial worke*rs. In addition, there are* 2 
million white*-collar workers, half a million in 
domestic serviee\ and half a million who are 
clergy, army, and polite. This te)lal of about 
10 million shows that altogether two-thirels ol 
the nonagricnltnral work force* is “proletariat.* 

In 1890 (only ye'slerday in the evolntion of 
governmental problems), industrial workers in 
France ainotinletl to about 15 ])ercent ol the 
labor ferret*. By 1930 the)* were 30 pe'ice'nt. 
This rapid exiiansion put a .sewere strain eai 
the* nation*s polities anel government. 'Die new 
masters of induslry had little hninane* sense 
of obligation to th(*ir workers; for thew were* 
the-mselves still inst*cnre. Even now there* is no 
mass ]n'oelnctie)!i on a scale comparable to that 
of the* United States, Britain, or Germany. Rut 
the* demands of elefe'iise ha\’e thrust h’rance in 
that dire*ction, partly iindeT governmental plan¬ 
ning and financial assistance. Indnstriali/alion 
contravenes a leing habit of fine*, inilividnal 
craltsmanship in small atclU’is, or workshops. 
Nonetheless, mass prodiicliou has grown in 
mining, metallurgy, ve*hicK‘S, constniction, tex- 
tile*s, and so eai. 

The fairly abrupt change has produced a 
division of interests bclueen the small crafts¬ 
men anel firms, indiN idnalislic and prnilt'nt, 
anel the ma.ss prodnctieai anel asse^mbly-line* 
workers. Feir the latter, it is on the whole* a 
matter of indiflere*nce whether fhe\ w'e)rk in 
big enterprises ow'ued b\ ]uivatc e-ntrepre’iienrs 
or the government. Why sheinld production twf 
be socialized? Their votes might ge’t the m even 
more benefits from the government. 

A tradc'Union (syndicat) movcme*iit- power¬ 
ful, vociferous, insurrectionary—developed in 
the nineteenth century. It was even affected 

'* See Val Lorwin, The French Lnbor Move- 
tnent, CambridKP, M.iss., 1035; and Henry W. 
Ehrmann, French Labor Irani Popular Front to 
Liberation, Ithaca, N.Y., 1947. 


by the revolutionary s>ntlii*alist theories, clas¬ 
sically enunciated by (h'orgt's Sorel. Ihese 
theories detach the labor unions from the con- 
.stitutional h'gislature in tlu’ir politics. Unions 
would seek gains from direct pri'ssiire on em- 
ployc'is. Ultimately th(*y would gain pos.se.ssion 
of their factories, and, as uui(»ns, would 
manage* thc*m by industrial self-government. 
The unions woulil deal with nalionwith* allairs 
through a lt*di‘ration ol union-inauagtHl indiis- 
tiu*s. Till that time, tluy would be kept alert 
and animated by lr(‘(|ueut and ev(*n violent 
g(*iieral strikes. Collective bargaining was 
almost unknown in hVanee until 1936. 

The* labi>r-union ellort of the worki*rs came 
to be split into three chief forces. How the 
(a)ininunists, alter W’orld War 11, fsime ti) 
seize the major worki'is’ union is told later 
(Chapttr 13). At ]nc*S(*nt the Confvdrrtition 
Gcncralr dii Travail ((’.(h5\) coimnaiids .some 
1 to 1.5 million workers. The C^(^.T.■ Force 
Oavrierr (C.G.'l'.-F.O.), which in 1947 .split 
olf from the Comimmisl-conlrollcd (k(hT., has 
250,000 to 500,000 meinb<*r.s: they are of .social 
democratic jH'rsuasiou. Thin then* an* the 
.300,000 to 500,000 membias of the Confe- 
drrafion Fraiii'aisr drs Travaillrars Chrvtirns 
((J.F.T.C.), till* Catholic unions. Th(‘re is ri¬ 
valry, and sometimes cooperation, between the 
unions. The rivalry, however, is often bitter 
hostility. 

The Businessmen 

These fall broadly into the big businessmen; 
tiu* owners of small linns, w'orkshops, and 
.stores; and managers and technicians.'' 'Ihey 
produce all the goods of a modern (‘conoiny; 
their exports arc* steel, automobile's, machines, 
electrical and chemical products.. tc'xtilc’S, w'iiu*s 
and fruits, and luxury goods including per¬ 
fumes. 

The “interests’* have their special organ¬ 
izations. Two outstanding ones are the Con¬ 
federation Nationale dn Patronat Fran^'ais 
fC.N.lM’.) for big bnsiiu'ss and tla* Confe- 
deration Ccnerulc des Pelites el Moyennes 

See the very talented .study by Henry W. 
Ehrmann, Orffanized Business in France, Prince¬ 
ton, 1957. 
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Entreprises (C.G.P.M.E.) for the small and 
mediiim-si'ml firms. The former supports the 
right (with the possible exception of Poiijadist- 
type deputies) and mainly the moderate con¬ 
servatives. The latter supports the conserva¬ 
tives and also traffics with the Mouvement 
Republicain Populaira and the Radicals. 

Big business in France has been of particular 
pc^Iitieal interest l^ecaiise except in the north it 
has been less humane than English business to 
the workers. It has been linked with the more 
conservative elements of the Catholic Church. 
In the period between World War I and 
World War II, it secured a special grip over 
governmental policy through its control of the 
Bank of France and the vast interests hekl by 
the steel and coal-producing tycoons. They 
constituted a powerful oligarchy bc'hind the 
Constitution of the Third Republic. The “Two 
Hundred Families,” the “Wall of Money,” who 
held .share's in the Bank, spread their own(;r- 
.ship and positions in the highest echelons of 
the other banks, the largest manufacturing 
firms, those railroads that were not national¬ 
ized, insurance eompanic's, and so on. They 
owned a substantial part of the. press. The 
Comite cles Eorftes was an association of iron 
and steel magnates, and it controlled the 
newspaper Le Temps, Its leader, M. dc Wen- 
del, was a zealous Catholic. The sons of the 
big businessmen were directors in the top civil 
service. To avert Governments* critical appeals 
for loans, the tycoons intervened at the forma¬ 
tive stages of cabinet making, or deputies an¬ 
ticipated their reaction. Many collaborated 
with the Nazis and with the Vichy regime, al¬ 
though Vichy ended the activities of the 
Comit^, After the Liberation the most flagrant 
collaborators had their property confiscated. 
Some of their influence was otherwise reduced 
by the postwar nationalization of the Bank of 
France and other banks, the Renault car works, 
the coal mines, gas and electricity, and the 
insurance business. 

Yet they have returned, operating through 
their pressure groups and directly through 
party politics. They helped General de Gaulle's 
Rally of the French People at the start, but 
on the whole they mainly put pressure on the 
conservatives and even lobbied Radicals, 


M.R.P., and Socialists. Today, the solid right- 
wing parties are their vehicles; they triumphed 
in tlie overthrow of the Fourth Republic in 
1958; though suspicious of De Gaulle they are 
hardly able to find an alternative. 

Of the more than 2.5 million people engaged 
in commerce, nearly 1.2 million are self- 
employed. The number of very small business¬ 
men and shopk('('p('rs, core of the petite 
hourf^eoisic, is vast compared to the population 
and other occupations. The idea of the depart¬ 
ment store and .super market is alien to enough 
French businessmen to sustain an overplus of 
little special shops and boutUpics, each st'lling 
a few grocery it('ms, or dairy products, or meat, 
or bread, or a few shirts, or drinks, or meals. 
This tenacious insistence on being one's own 
master is a powerful and even disruptixe force 
in polities. Here is the matrix of a potent “pres¬ 
sure group.” Tluy sw('ll the Poujadist 
Fronde/^ 

Small Town and Bi^ Town 

France is still highly rural. About 37 ])ercent 
of the peo))le live in towns and villages of 
less than 2,000. In England thrc'c^ peoi)Io out 
of lour live in towns of 20,000 and more; in 
France not one out of three do. 

Thus France is dix ided not merely betxveen 
agricultural and industrial and commercial in¬ 
terests, but betxveen rural and urban attitudes 
toxvard life. The iMiral population xvill not let 
the state spend on “enterprise” of any kind, 
even for local-government services. Provincials 
arc grudging, benighted, and “fundamentalist,** 
in contrast xvith the city intellectuals. 

There is strong parliamentary tension be¬ 
txveen the highly productive areas of France 
and the le.ss productive—it tears at the vitals 
of the parties. The figures (p. 211) are most 
revealing of the different politieal behavior. 

Both the rural-intellectual tension and the 
unproductive-progix'ssivc regional tension were 
deliberately given exli\^ political force by the 
highly disproportionate overrepre.sentation of 

’ The first Fronde was an insurrection against 
Richelieu's Government in 1648 to 1653. The 
word means a game of sling-and-pellet played by 
irresponsible, mi.schievous children. It is still a 
living French political symbol. 
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VOTING IN PRODUCTIVE AND SI ATTC AREAS 


Electorate 

Abstentions 

Communists 

Socialists 

Radical Left and Social Republican f.eft 
M.R.P. 

Radical Right and Social Rejmblican Right 

CoUvServatives 

Poujadisls and Extreme Right 
Miscellaneous 

Rased oil l.es Elections tin Janvier 1056, direcic* 
1 ucliaril, Paris, 1957, p. 502. 

rural areas in the upp(‘r liouscs of the Third, 
P'ourth, and P'ifth republics. 

Economic Inequality and State Activity 

Creat (‘conoinie iiKHpialily leads to “class” 
lo\allies and political alfilialions that demand, 
on one hand, the ])roteetion of the status quo 
and, on llu? other, its redress by the state. The 
general result of various demands from all 
(piarters has been to eoinix’l go\arnment to 
provide .social services and security from the 
tax reveiini'S; snbslanlial planning; and the en¬ 
couragement and sidisidization of the industrial 
and agricultural economy. Although it was 
initialed after World War I, econoniie planning 
has eonie to be typifit'd by the massive post- 
World War 11 Monnet Plans. 

The demand for ])lanning has inov’ed side 
by side with a tenacious and urgent .sense r)f 
social justice first exprt'sscd in tlie PVemh 
R(‘volution, and csi)ccially vibrant after the 
rt'turn oi the Bourbons, the rise ol the Erench 
socialist philosophers, and cvfii more so since 
Karl Marx’s Communist Manifesto of 1818. 
Marx h'arned much of liis socialism during his 
sojourn in Paris, 1813 to 1816. The Ereneh state 
(following unbroken intellectnalist tradition) 
is more heavily engagtxl in both the productive 
and the distributive aspects of socialized ac¬ 
tivity than the British. 

The effect of these various factors, with the 
state a.ssurning a much stronger initiative after 
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the Liberation, has been a rather remarkable? 
advance in French (‘conomic* in'ochietivity on all 
sectors: less, indec'd, than what has been ealh'd 
the “miracle'” of (haman revival, but still 
rtanarkable. If 1948 is takcai as a base, indus¬ 
trial production has increased by an average? of 
6.4 percent per year to the presc'ut. West 
German figure's aiv, on the' same ba.se, 14.4 
pc'rec'nt per year, but the' spt'cial “leap” of 
27.9 ptTcent in 1948-50 must be diseounte'd, as 
its bast' was chaos. By 1959 iMe'iieh industrial 
produelion had soared .some 50 percent above 
the Ic'vc'l of 1953. Evx'ii in the most hidebound 
part of the e'conomy there' has bet'ii sub¬ 
stantial progress: we nt'eel take' only one indew, 
yic'ld per acre of wheat. In 1934-38 the yit'ld 
was 23.1 bushels; by 1952-56 it had risen to 
34,1. By what means was this rc'inarkable ad¬ 
vance c'ffcctc'd? By the applieatit)n eT mtne 
.science, by bette'r organization, by liardei and 
longc'r weak hours, by eot)pe'ratit)n ft)stered by 
the' state, by wtaking toward stale-sponsort'd 
targets, and by state-induce'd invt'stinc’nt and 
state loans—angmcnte.'d by financial assistauce? 
frtaii the* Ihiited Slates. Bv 1959 the? French 
worker had enjoye'd a rise? in his standard of 
living of abe)nt 32 percent ove-r the year 1938. 

The.se facts are very annoying to the C’om- 
miini.st ])arty, which has thriwii on Frc'iieh pov¬ 
erty. Akso, let us reme'uiber that the activity 
of the state in this respc?ct has been the re?- 
sponsibility of the civil s( i vants assisted by the 
local authorities. 
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THE PEOPLE 


The FrtMifh arc blended as one people today, 
hut they are of mixed stock, coming from three 
sources. The MediterraiK'ans or Latins stem 
from the southern areas bordering Spain and 
Italy, the area called the Midi (midday or 
the sun). They arc like Italians in appearance 
and vivacity. From th(? Celts or Cauls descends 
another stream, more aboriginal, with its bed 
in central and Tiorthwestern France—these 
people resemble the Spanish in their dourness. 
From the north came the Nordic French. To 
each, French sociologists impute rather differ¬ 
ent propensities. The Latin t>pe are mentally 
agile, loquacious, artistic, governmen tally an¬ 
archic. The Celtish type hav(' a “peasant'' 
practicality, patience, conservatism, narrow 
prudence'. The Nordics are said to be con¬ 
structive, enterprising, prudent, n'sponsive to 
command, and obedient in collective effort. 

French sociologists have drawn attention to 
the persistent romantic radiealisfn of the Midi, 
south of the Loire; the urban industrial radical- 
i.sm of the north; the rural and pious con¬ 
servatism of the west; and tlu* nationalism of 
the industrialized east. Where biological factors 
end and the cultural begin is a guess. Social 
habits are formed by ec(.)nomie (in a vc'ry 
broad connotation) opportunities and neces¬ 
sities: the north is industrial; the northwest is 
concerned with agriculture and fisheries; the 
.south is lu.shly agricultural, with fisheries and 
growing indu.stries; the center is agricultural. 

There is more uniformity of persons in Eng¬ 
land, say, than in France. French scholars 
assc?rt that French heterogeneity leads to in¬ 
tellectual vivacity, independence, and diversity 
in political life; a propensity towards ingen¬ 
ious perversion of the law in one's favor; a 
preference of private to public purposes. Yet 
there are no severed ethnic segments as in the 
United States or Russia, and the only areas 
with a non-l"rench language arc the Rasciue, 
Brittany, Alsace, and Corsica. Tndc'(?d, since 
the establishment of the French Academy," 
in 1635, the language has bcH'u more unified 
and standardized than elsewhc*re. 

In the ISSO's and still more after World 
War 1, France received many immigrants from 
Italy, Poland, Russia, Spain, and Belgium. By 


1939 these numbered some five million, or 
one-eighth of the population. For the most 
])art they settled dc)\\'n in the urban centers to 
become industrial workers, but substantial 
numbc'rs in the south work on the land. 

Much of this immigration was facilitated by 
the government to compensate for the decline 
in the birth rate in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries (till recently) and the dreadful 
los.ses in World War 1. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century France had a larger 
population than Britain or Germany. Then 
the birth rate began to decline and the popu¬ 
lation became almost static. France was put at 
the mercy of Germany's big and fast-growing 
numbers. French losses in World War I cer¬ 
tainly drained the nation of its will to fight. 
Since World War II the birth rate has in- 
cicased to higher rates than ever in i'^rench 
hi.story. Some ('xperts attribute this to the laws 
establishing family allowances and .social secu¬ 
rity benefits. 

Two other connections of Frc’iuh demogra¬ 
phy with government may be indicated. The 
population is still ge tting older; in a few years 
18 pcTccmt will be over sixty-five; they must be 
provided for. Meanwhile, however, the growth 
ill the birth rate cremates a problem of new jobs 
for those born during the war. Secondly, 
Frenc*h housing is notoriously deficient. Thus, 
about 300,000 new houses ])c*r year for thirty 
years would be reciuirc'd to replace the decrepit 
structures and provide for the increased popu¬ 
lation. Much progress was achiewd under the 
government's .second Monnet Plan of modorn- 
i/alion, 1953-57. 

Religion 

(liristianity came to France with the con¬ 
version of (Clovis in a.i>. 496. Physical proximity 

" OrTiri.'illy founded by Cardinal Richelieu un¬ 
der Louis XIV, its einbrt’o was the weekly meet¬ 
ing of lilcrary friends. It prepared a dictionary 
of the French language and continues as the 
highest authority on usage. Its nieiiibership, self- 
elected, is forty. They arc known as the “im¬ 
mortals.” The Academy represents and encour¬ 
ages French writers deserving immortality by 
reason of quality, a subject of most passionate and 
widespread debate on each acce.ssion. 
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to Romo madp tlio Fn'tich inoro siisccptihlo 
to Roman Catholic discipline than the more 
distant English or Cennans. I'or the \'atiean’s 
missions and Icj^atcs could reach France on 
foot or horse more easily and mort* often. 
Furthermore, the frontiers of France were 
for centuries rinyred Ijy princes and kinj^s ready 
to invade France, to war against French dis¬ 
sidents in the papal inlercsl. In the sixteenth 
and scvente(‘nth centuries k'nMich Protestants 
were inassaered, exiled, or intimidated into 
c'onlorinity. 'loday there are l(\ss than a million 
Protestants in France and less than 250,000 
Jews. Instead of tin* Protestant and Noncon¬ 
formist 1 ‘hnrclies anil chapels which so vigor¬ 
ously nourish in Britain and the United States, 
I'rench religions dissent has taken the form 
either of merely perfunctory membership in 
the Roman C'atliolic Clmrch, or atlieism, ag¬ 
nosticism, or materialism. A very large propor¬ 
tion of the people are vehianently anticlerical, 
that is, wary of the ])ower of the clergy. 

Over the centuries (broken by the Revolu¬ 
tion), the (’atholie Church maintained its pre¬ 
dominance as the Clmrch of France—I'Vanee 
being calli'd “the iJilest daughter of the 
Churcir-until IbOO. At that time the ehnrch 
was excluded from its earlier edueational priv¬ 
ileges. Its high dignitaries, its bishops, were 
intimate political associates and mentors of 
kings and ministers, even d(nvn to the second 
President of the Third Rei)ublie, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, and again under Marshal Petain. It 
controlled French education and for a long 
time censored the publication of books. The 
aiu'icn regime was a lombinatiou of the king’s 
secular and thi* church’s ecclesiastical absolut- 
i.srn. Each assisted the other. During the mon¬ 
archical sp(*lls of the nineteenth lentury the 
combination was revi\(*d, far more moderatidy. 
In the republican periods the church was in 
aeliv(.‘ opposition. It was highly “conservative’’ 
and authoritarian, against democracy and so¬ 
cialism and amicably disposi*d to the rising 
financial and industrial and commi*reial oligar¬ 
chy. Until 1880 the ihureh advised its faithful 
to boyeoll the Third R(‘publie; then, in 1893, 
it recommended they “rally * to it -and many, 
but not all, became rallies. 


In 1898-1905, the radical left separated 
church and state. By 1906 they had secularized 
the schools, in the teeth of actual local battles 
incitc'd by the chiiivh dignitaries or spontane¬ 
ously started by communicants, soldiers, and 
police. 

The many millions of (Catholics today may 
be divided into three broad cati‘gories. There 
are the truly faithful- and thi‘.se are divisible 
into the conservatives and those who believe 
that soc ial complacency is not Uatholie Cihris- 
tianity and who therefore si'ek social wel¬ 
fare through the state. The former arc^ found 
on th(‘ right; the latter, in tlu* M.R.P., which 
they founded after World War II. A .second 
grouj^ outwardly conforms but is .skeptical. A 
third sc'gmcnt of the population are nonbeliev- 
CMS, although ('atholic' by baptism. Of these, 
Andri‘ Siegfric‘d has .said, “tin* absence of 
laith is in itsell a faith,” in order to signal their 
fervor and intelltH.lual rcjvulsion. Thc^ reader 
will appreeiati* that it is po.ssible, in France, to 
be a believing Catholic and yet anticlerical, as 
the Nobel Prize winner Francois Mauriac pos¬ 
sibly is, becau.se he rc'sists the interference of 
the church in polities and especially the imli- 
cic*s of the con.servative bi.shops. It is also 
po.ssible for PTenchmen to be Catholic and 
Communist: for it dc^pemds on what kind of a 
(kitholic and Camiinunist a person is. 

Religious dis.scnt disrupts potential party 
solidarity. The labor unions are divided. Con¬ 
flicts occur ovcT prospects of a unitc*d Europe' 
and over subsidies to private .schools, the ma¬ 
jority of which arc run by the church. In 
addition, the furor thcolo^icus, the furious ran¬ 
cor of rival theologians, which i.s transferrcLl by 
a well-known psychological i)r()ce.ss to quite 
diflerent issues, inflames political dissension. 
’Phis too is almost ab.sent from the British and 
Americ-an political arena. 

Clerical dignitaries and many who foIIowc*d 
them supported the Vichy regime in 1940-44 
under the devout Marslial Pc'^tain and his 
highly conservative measures. 'Phey prefer Dc? 
Gaulle’s constitution to the Fourth Republic. 
Howevi?r, the clergy is now becoming increas¬ 
ingly reluctant to support the right uncondi¬ 
tionally, as, for example, about Algeria and 
nuclear tests. 
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The Family 

The Frcncli famiJy is extremely close-knit, 
far more so tlian the British or American. The 
family is another kind of “pressure group” (cf. 
Plato’s hostility to the family), indeed the most 
ancient and stubborn with which statesmen 
have had to cope, subtler and tougher to d('al 
with than big business, big labor, and big agri¬ 
culture. The Krench family’s sentiments and in¬ 
terests look inward rather than outward to the 
state—at least for, say, one half of them all. 
Emotions arc centered about the foyer, the 


family circle around the family hearth.^' This 
has its support in the law of bequest. The chil¬ 
dren are under close parental c-ontrol in their 
upbringing, the choice of a career, important 
social decisions, marriage. This nnch'ated fam¬ 
ily is rooted in the Catholic Church. “1 would 
rather give to my family than to the govern¬ 
ment” is a typical phrase of the peasantry and 
bourgeoisie. To the family they give probity, 
prudence, good sense, consecutivenc'ss, gra\ity, 
financial care: qualities they do not lend to 
their government. 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


The Intellectuals 

Every country has its int('llectuals, that is to 
say, the more philosophic of the p(‘ople who 
profe.ssionally comment on public life and cul¬ 
ture—the critics, the editors of periodicals, the 
essayists and pamphleteers, the more dis¬ 
tinguished journalists, the novelists, dramatists, 
poets, artists, and scientists. In France the 
intellectuals have exceptional influence and a 
very special social prestige which significantly 
affects politics and government. They are the 
avant f^arde of the intelligentsia, especially of 
those who are schoolteachers and government 
(employees. 

Since Montaigne (1533-92) French intellec¬ 
tuals have published illustrious commentaries 
on their knowledge of each other and their 
common knowledge of France. Some great 
names can be recalled: Pascal, Saint-Simon, 
Voltaire, Diderot; the men and women of the 
eighteenth century salons; in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, Renan, Zola, 
(Charles Peguy, Anatole France, the Curies; 
and in our own day, C^amus, Sartre, Andre 
Malraux, Georges Bernanos, Louis Aragon, Pi¬ 
casso. 

The political effect on French society has 
been more potent than elsewhere. The French 
take excessive pride in the achievements of the 
human intellect, and deservedly. They are the 
heirs of the inventors of the metric system, 
the builders of the French Academy, the gen¬ 
eration of Descartes. They love the uninhibited 


play of the free mind for its own sake, as well 
as for its application in government, but th(‘sc 
two ideals often conflict. Paris, la Ville Lu- 
micre, the lighted city, has been the' inspiring 
salon for intellectuals, since the Mar(inisc do 
Kambouillet began thi' first salon at her 
chateau in the early seventeenth eentury. hi 
the intell(‘C'lual incubation of the' French Re\’o- 
lution, th(? gatherings of intellectuals in the 
drawing rooms of aristocratic patroiu'sscs 
played a Iremendons ])art. Monle.sqnicir.s 
IJEsprit des Lois was re(|nired reading in 
these salons, and visitors were judged accord¬ 
ing to their understanding of the scqoaration of 
powers he advocated! 

In America the intellectuals are distributed 
between New York, Washington, Boston, and 
other cities. In Britain the London opinion 
leaders are always domesticated by i^olitical 
utilitarianism, and the very clever ones, like 
Shaw or Wells, are taken with a grain of salt. 
In France intellectuals were always highly 
concentrated in Paris and taken very seriously. 

PVance worships the clever. Andre Cide has 
expressed this admiration beautifully: 

Probably no country has offered a greater di¬ 
versity of cultures, of aspirations, of tendencies, 
of manifestations, of dreed than ours. And this 
is indeed what constitutes her complex beauty. 
. . . Who would dare to say that our genius used 


** Gf. Margaret Mead and Rhoda Mdtraux, 
Themes in French Culture: A Preface to the 
Study of French Community, Stanford, Calif., 
1954 . 
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itself np in forming a single one of them? More 
than any otlier country in Fairope, our country 
had and cultivated a sense of (lialof^uc. Nf(»st 
likely on the approach of a common <lariger she 
can and must unite Iut eni*rgies in unanimity, 
as we have si'en that she can do. But never, 
save for a short time, and at lu-r worst juoments, 
has she listed altogether in a single direction.’” 

llu^ intellocliials loci a resiionsihility for uni¬ 
versal truth. I hey take the hody politic atKut 
and continually reinspect the priniordials of 
liiunan nature in it, seeking clarity anti treating 
current human institutions with skeptiei.sni. 
They are a joy, and, in the very long run, good 
for man’s soul. 

But what are the enrrent politieal elFeets? 
The niimher ol intt'lhvtnals in the Kreneh 
rarliament is out of proportion to that else¬ 
where. If, as somt» sa\', they an' not t'ngaged 
(cngr/gc) to a parly or a group, thtw arc 
playing a game. They loster nneomjn'oinising 
at lioii, (Ichatc for the sake of dcl)atc, and dis¬ 
sent to the extreme lor the sakt* ol principh'. 
VVht'U (hey are attached, they art' apt to be 
very iiiHneiitial in coiistnietiiig political pur¬ 
poses and goals, and \et they rarely solx'ily 
balanee the evil eonsetpiences against the good 
tlu!y proplu'sx’. A considerable ])art of the 
(V)inmnnist strength in France among many 
tboiisaiids ol the tbongbtless, who nevertbtdess 
admire logic, stems from tlu* inllnencc of just 
such ibinki'is, especially those who have con- 
tempt for the ("atholie bourgeoisie. Many of 
these intellectuals themselves wonltl not st'ii- 
oiisly accept the politieal eonsetpiences t)f their 
ideas, hut they do nt)l tell their adinirt*rs wdiut 
the eonsetpiences may he. “The idea is teiiahle’’ 
- that is all. StJinetimes brilliance makes men, 
such as Jaerpies Sonstelle, the (hnillist leadtT, 
extremists. 'Ibis is one theme ol Julian Benda’s 
famous tract. The Urtraifol of the lutellecUuds. 

Tile net ell(*et of nonntilitarian intelleetnalism 
is tt) exacerbate .sticial disruption and reduce 
political practicability. For the student of gov¬ 
ernment, this is the imptirtaiit le.sson. 

Education 

Throe aspects of French education are of 
special interest to the political .soienti.st. They 
are (1) its high intellectual quality, (2) its 


ec*onomic inequalities, and (3) its political 
problems. 

The whole .scliool system, frtini nnr.series to 
iinivtMsities, is under strict central control. The 
iinilit'd systi‘m (called the University, although 
there are some sevent<*c*n universities) was the 
creation of Napoh'on I. Teachers are state 
olficials, einployc'd by the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion in Paris, hiit thc*y are apiiointeil on tlu' 
advit*!' of tt'achers and can he dismissi'd only 
by consent of a teachers’ representative body. 
In Britain and the United Stales teailn'rs are 
emplo\(‘i‘s of the local anlhorilies. 

Free t‘lenu*nlary edncati«)ii was eslahlished 
in ltSfSI-S3. liy 11)06 the schools had Ix'come 
lair; that is, religions instruction in stati? schools 
was abolished. This was a great aehievemc'iit 
of the young Third Bepnhlie against the power 
of (he ehiiri h, an aehieveiiu*nt iiniiosi'd by tiu' 
])owerfnI resolution of the Radicals and Social¬ 
ists against the right w'ing, whit h (dfere d forir- 
fnl 1 ‘c‘sistance in places. 

This S(‘(i]lari/ation of the schools inspirc'd 
the (Catholic faithful to s(‘ek a jdac e for private 
schools, ’riu' Radicals had sought school lairite 
to foster llu’ “moral unity’’ or consensus of the 
nation. 'Iheir success is based on the fact 
that the? only way to the nnivc‘rsiti(‘s and 
th(' prolessions is thiongh (‘xamiiialions ad- 
iiiiiiistcred by the stale, even though pupils 
have attended private schools. The state ri'gn- 
lates the cnnicnlnm of slale-rnn schools. Morc'- 
over, the pri\’atc .schools were also at a finan¬ 
cial disadvantage* unless th(*y could obtain 
more money, pieleiahly from the stale -that is, 
Iroin the (ax funds to which all contribute. 

M.R.P., coii.servatives, and Chinllists snp- 
porti'd tlic private schools. Jn 1951 they had 
already seciired some conlrihnlions for the 
private schools, by the Loi Baraune; hut alter 
the Fifth Republic they went further. A law 
of December, 1959, which stirred fierce passions 
ill the nation, generalized a system of sn!)- 
sidies to all schools that wc‘rc prcpart‘d to he in 
.some way controlled by govcniincnt inspectors. 
Catholics w'cre distr(\ssed that the law rccinircd 
some control; anticK ricals, by the extension of 

*”Andr^ Oide, Journals, Vol. IV, New York: 
Knopf, 1951, p. 94. Italics added. 
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sii1)sidies by a Government that had its origin 
in the quasi-revolutionary circumstances of 
May 13, 1958. The Minister of Education, a 
Socialist, resigned from the cabinet. In the 
public schools all pupils are permitted to at¬ 
tend religious classes of their choice for some 
time every Thursday (a provision that resem¬ 
bles the American “release-time** arrangement). 

Education is compulsory until the age ol 
fifteen; at that age some leave school, es¬ 
pecially children of peasants and urban work¬ 
ers. From the beginning and throughout his 
schooling, each pupil is frequently graded in 
achievement by subjects and given a place in 
the highly competitive class standing. Medals 
are awarded according to merit and the results 
are made public. (Competitive pressure is enor¬ 
mous, for achievement is intimately involved 
with family honor and affection. Elementary 
schooling concludes with an examination for 
certification, but an additional examination 
is required for passage to secondary school. 
At eleven, those who will leave seho<jl at 
fifteen take an advanced elementary educa¬ 
tion; the rest choose between two alternatives: 
a four-year course leading to a teachers' 
college or the higlier classes of the lycde, or 
immediate transfer to the lycee or to a tec*h- 
nical school. 

“Lyc^:e” and University. The lycee is the 
essential gateway to the university and to 
many white-collar jobs. Up to 1937 this avenue 
to the professions, a rigorous one, was open 
only to those who could afford the fees and 
expenses of maintenance. In 1930 only one in 
every fifteen elementary pupils entered the 
lycees. In 1933 fees were abolished. In 19.57 
one in five elementary students entered. 

The lyc^e is the heart and pride of French 
education and sets the tone for the French 
public services of all kinds. It requires seven 
years of intense intellectual labor. It is con¬ 
cluded with two examinations for the baccalau- 
f6at, in slang, bachot. Only about half the 
examinees pass the comprehensive tests, ad¬ 
ministered but once a year. If a student fails 
not too badly, he may take the examination 
again shortly afterward; if he fails badly, he 
returns to school for another year. He studies 


languages, classic (optionally) and modern, 
sciences, history and geography, philo.sophy, 
and mathematics, all very thoroughly. Although 
the courses are rigorous and cinphasizc the 
classics, slndcnts are allowed to prefer either 
literary or scientific studies. 

At the summit are the universilies-supreme 
among which is Paris with its famous Sorbonne 
-and the ramies ecoles. the “distinguished 
schools,** .such as the flcole Nornuih: Superi- 
curt\ the Plrolc Polyirrhnique, the flcolc Cen- 
trale cles Arts et Manufactures. These also 
come under the Ministry of Education. 1’he 
(tcole Normale Stiperirurr lakes only fift>' 
students a year, twenty in science and thirl\' 
in letters. It prepares for the licencic, a higher- 
level degree, and for the faculties of the 
lycees. It has bc'en the nursery of famous 
men: Victor Cousin, Taine, Lavi.sse, historians; 
Bergson, philo.sopher; ("harlt*s Pc'guy, Jules Ro- 
mains, Jean Ciraucloux, Jc»an-Panl Sartre, men 
of lettcTs; Jc?an James, llc'rriot, Painlcwe, Leon 
Blum, Jac‘ques Sonstelle, politicians of a high 
caliber. 

To gain a licencic (ecpiivalent of a B.A. or 
B.S.) in arts or science, students must, aflt^r 
the bachot, pa.ss a preliminary ewamination at 
the c'nd of the first year (})ropcileutique) at 
the university. About one-half of the candi¬ 
dates are failed; they do not mc'ct the high 
intellectual standards c*x])ectc'd of c'litrants to 
a university. At the later stages of university 
education severe c’^xaininations are adminis¬ 
tered for the various profc*ssional positions: 
e.g. the concours d'af^re fiat ion, which admits 
candidates to teach in the lycees. 

Teac’hers in France are regarded as the salt 
of the earth. Tlieir salaries arc very low com¬ 
pared with those in the United Slatc^s or 
Britain; but the? iMench standard of living is 
generally low. Their authority is immense. The 
French believe in the power of the mind. In 
the villages the insiituteur, the elcMiientary 
schoolteacher (a state official), is a very influ¬ 
ential “liberal** person. In status and prestige 
he has replaced the cure of the eightecMith and 
nineteenth centuries, (hire and teacher are 
living symbols of the ancien rcfiime and the 
Revolution re.spectively. They are consciously 
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intellectual leaders, men of many public man¬ 
ifestos. 

Sthen(;ths and Weaknesses. Th(‘ inetjnalify 
of opportunity through the schools may he 
summed up iu these figures. In 1958, in ele¬ 
mentary education of all kinds, s«)ine 6,87(),()0() 
children attended. In seconding- ('ducation th(‘ 
total was about 1,250,000, only in small part 
due to exclusion for intellectual inferioritv. The 
universities and f^ratidcs rrolcs had alK)ut 
170,000 studcMits. If French population were 
brought to the United States lc‘\c'l hir compari¬ 
son, this would mean about 700,000 French 
university students to nearly 3 million in the 
United State's. 'Hie mass cause of the' jiaiieity 
is lack of ec'onomic' means. It c'onstitutc's a 
sc'vere political and gove rnmental problem. 

The c'clucational .s>steni produces individual 
minds of c*xeelleiit cpuility. The French lake a 
.serious, even a puritanical, attitude toward the 
basic tools of I'ducation—algc'bra and geometiy, 
history and geography, and philo.sojihy; the 
em|ihasi.s in the lijccc is classical. Rnt in iiiirtur- 
ing c'ooperative self-governmental practice by 
such activities as team sports, groiij) projects, 
and organi/ed effort, where Americans exec'l, 

TllK 

A sure way of killing the imlitieal .sovereign 
is to pour poi.son into his ear while he is a.sleep 
])olilieally. The ]H'oplc', .sovc’ieign in a democ¬ 
racy, need a continuous supply ol news about 
public* affairs. The piess ought to be fiec* ot 
cc'iisorship. It ought to be well informed. It 
ought to be* open about its bias. It ought not 
to be corrupted by ]uivate groups. It ought to 
have a s(*nse of public responsibility. 

The h'rench classify their papies into “the 
opinion ncnvspaiers,” the jouruaux (fopinion, 
and the “newspapers of inlorination, ’ journaux 
d'informaliou. 't he latter are today repie.sented 
by papers like Lr Monde, Lc Figaro, and 
Fraiur-Soir. 'rhev art* not committed to anv 
particular party or (.’Oterie in the economy or 
politics, and they supply gentTal news of all 
])has(\s of life and culture, including politics. 
They arc allegedly nonpartisan, but temd to 
the cente'i* or right; only !jC Monde is truly 


Fre'nch curriculums are almost void. Only in 
the.se activitic's does one learn that government 
is give and take, live and let live, and that 
action that must be takc*n should be ac¬ 
cepted by the iiuMnentary minority with good 
grace, 'i’lie sports and artistic* activities culti- 
valtxl in the Frc'iich schools place special 
emphasis on solo pt'rformaiK’e and individual 
ac*hievement. 

Moreover, France is dividc'd as the Hc*volu- 
tion dividc'd liei -thcTC? is no forgetting or ap- 
pc'asement. The teaching of French history in 
the schools k(*(*ps this spirit alive*. Students are 
ineulc-aled with the whole* tradition of the over¬ 
throw of the anrien regime, of Jacobin virtue 
and relenth'ssnc'ss. Every date* in the revolu¬ 
tionary and reactionary calendar all ihci birth¬ 
days of blood, of glory, of opprt^ssioIl, and of 
libcTtv' are lecountc'd as though the>' were the 
struggle's of today. The egalitarian and indi¬ 
vidualistic outlook fosterc'd by the study of 
the Ifcwolution is glorious - up to a point; but 
bt*yond that point it can be* politic'ally dis- 
niptiv'c*. 

A nations political community has its foun¬ 
dation in .school; if not, it is hard, indc'c'd, to 
build it later. 

PRESS 

independc'nt. I’he “opinion newspaper.s” are 
avowedly the organs of political ])arties or 
wings of poiitie;il opinion. Such, for i*.\amplt*, is 
Ia: Populaire, the organ of the Socialist party, 
or Ijllumaniie of the* (Communists, or, now 
defunc t, the organ ol the M.H.P., L'Auhc (The 
Dawn ). 

Growth of the Press 

Lilx*rty of the prc'ss eamc* much later in 
France than in Britain. Fe.v countric^s have 
matched the brilliance and spate of Frcaich 
books and pamphlets since* the advc»nt of 
printing, but the ancien regime required li- 
ccMEses for printing, gave* prc'.ss monopolic*s to 
favorites, persecuted writers and vendors. This 
censorship was in part defeatcul by recourse? to 
anonymity and smuggling of literature from 
abroad. The r^atholic (Church shared in both 
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official and unofficial censorship, for it had 
found that printing spread not merely the 
Gospel blit her(\sy also. From 1566, books had 
to be Iic('nsed by tJie Sorbonne. 

Tile Revolution momentarily released the 
press, blit fanatieism soon shackled it with u 
new censorship. Napoleon returned to the 
practices of the aucien ri%me. From 1815 until 
the press law of 1881 the various regimes 
harried the press with fines, suspensions, 
seizures, imprisonincMits. The persecution by 
censors and police was evaded with ingenuity, 
but the defiance developed into rancor, par¬ 
tisanship, and mockery among journalists and 
publicists. 

In Britain, a riclier nation, the daily press 
struggles with its finances, a substantial pro¬ 
portion of which comes from advertising. But 
French newspapers have not usually had 
ecpiully large circulations, and French industry 
and commerce do not advertise extensively. 
The Foreign Office and other ministries have 
utilized the newspapers for national, iiersonal, 
and party purposes, occasionally paying thc'm 
subsidies from secret funds supplied by th(‘ 
legislature. Economic interests ha\'e bribed 
thc'm. Some have even obtained revenues from 
blackmail of private ])ersons. 

During the Third Republic’s mortal cri.sis in 
the 1930’s, the newspapers siMved the nation’s 
survival and internal progress very badly. Their 
partisan.ship became extreme; poison was 
poured out day after day against political op¬ 
ponents. One Radical politician was driven to 
suicide; Leon Blum was almost beaten to death 
by ricli hoodlums, incited by the ultramon¬ 
archist, anti-Socialist, anti-Semitic, nationalistic 
Action Fran^'ciise, whose pro-Nazi editor, 
Charles Maurras, ended by welcoming the 
German invasion! (lie was supported by 
Catholic antirepublicans.) The (Communist 
papers were as vicious, constantly provoking 
violence. Smaller newspapers were set up by 
coteries on funds supplied by Mus.solini and 
Hitler. They fought for the enemies of France 
and against her friends, like England; they set 
Frenchmen against each other. The courts did 
not discipline these fomenters of fascism, or 
nazism, or communism, because the liberal 


Jaws were tolerant in a land where freedom of 
opinion is a natural right and where so many 
journalists were deputies. 

The Paris press reached about one third of 
the public reached by the English press: it was 
still considerable. But many more local news¬ 
papers flourished in a country soini? three times 
as large in area. This l)roke and still breaks the 
national vision. As in America, some papers 
were the nuclei around which local ptM’son- 
ages, their owners (e.g. Laval, Cleinencean, 
Millerand, Caillanx, Albert Sarrant), cither i re- 
ated parties or frustrated them. 

Under the Vichy regime somt' newspapers 
fully collaborated; others tried i-ontinued pub¬ 
lication without connwance; others went un¬ 
derground; and somt' new ones were started 
underground. 

At the Liberation, libiaal Frcnchmi'n deter- 
ininc'd to overthrow tht* “reign of money” in the 
press, or, as others said, to achieve the “sep¬ 
aration of money from the idea.” But money is 
indispensabli'. How can it be separated from 
the control of the press? Some It'ft-wingers 
proposed that the government should own tlu* 
press and thtii print pap(‘rs for any group at 
cost, an interesting iilea. But the pro])osal had 
problems; and the governmi’iit already had 
more than enough to do with its budget. 

In spite of these reform ideas and a statute 
of 1946 which dealt with collaborators’ new's- 
paper plants, a m'wspai)er survives only if 
people will buy it or make party donations to 
it. Henci*, ipiite soon the press rc'verted to the 
geiH'ral financing and ownership pattern of 
prew'ar days: partitis, small groups, and big 
businessmen. 

Circulation and Political Bias 

The Communist parly’s daily Lllumanitc fell 
from 524,()()() .sales in 1946 to about 120,000 
sales in 1958. Its Ce Soir ceased in 1955. The 
circulation of Franc-Fireur, a nonparty but 
radical daily, fell from 571,000 to 115,000: it 
has now been changed into a luctorial tabloid 
type of paper, Paris-Joiir, after having been 
bought by a businessman. Combat, which had 
been a brilliant Resistance paper edited by 
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the Nobel Pri/e winner AlbcTt (^amus, saw its 
circulation decline from 163,000 to 62,000. It 
bad to get help from biisinessinen who now 
opt'rate it. l.c Fujmlairc, the Socialist \eteran 
with a glorious past, is barely kept ali\e: it 
circulates about 17,000 copies a day, having 
falliMi from 241,000 in 1946. The circulation of 
iJAuhc, run by the M.R.P., dropped from 
about 188,000 to such a low figure that it 
discontinued operating in October, 1951. But 
the Radical newspapers doubled ihi'ir circula¬ 
tion of 1945 by 1952 and maintain their lc‘vc‘1. 
Hie conservaliM* ('atholic daily Jm Croix sells 
a steady 150,000 a day. 

There has been a general d(‘cline in the 
jourtiaux (Vopinion: and the Paris press today 
is mainly composi'd of information, d('eidc‘dly 
not left-wing but of a c(‘uter or moderalt' right 
character. Oik*, Lo Monde, has almost a politi¬ 
cal scientist’s detac-lunent from parties and 
cabinets. It has a circulation of about 200,000, 
with excellent lu'ws eoveragt* and distiugnislu'd 
political correspondents, like Jaecpies Kauvet, 
Manrici* DuvergcT, and V. Viansson-Poiite. 
SoiiK* (aivernnK'nts lia\e tried to hamstring it, 
because its comiiK'nts arc so telling. Its influ¬ 
ence, won through sincerity and intelligc'uee, is 
considerable*. Another such paper is Aurorc, 
owiK*d by a U’xtilo magnate; its 410,000 cir¬ 
culation is designed to ke(*p small bnsin(*ss- 
men looking rightward. 

Lc Figaro sells about 500,000 copies a day. 
Although it has a conseivativc bias, it prcsvrvcs 
a solid public-si)irited outlook. It is served by 
such commentators as Raymond Aron and 
Andre Siegfried and has excellent coverage 
and high literary quality. An atti*nipt to start 
a n(*w Lc Tctnps (dc Paris) by conservatives 
with in()nc*y was short-lived. I’ollowing Octo¬ 
ber, 1955, the liberal Radicals under Mendc\s- 
Franec? published a daily L Express. Pivvionsly 
a wc*ekly, it was con\erted into a daily for 
the forthcoming c*k*etion campaign. It failed; 
the journal revertc*d to weekly appearance*, 
with sales of about 140,000. It is infinential with 
thc^ more activ'c'-minded middle^ class, with 
busines.smeii, civil sc*rvants, tcachc-rs, and the* 


younger generation. Its outlook is that of 
Mendes-France. Its articles disclosing P^c*nch 
atrocities in war in Algeria brought a legal 
sentence against one of its xoiinger and fiery 
stiilF members, Jean Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 
and it has met occasional cense)rship in the 
•mRIi Re]Miblic. Fraurr-Soir sells about one 
million daily: it is anti-Connnnnist, moderate* 
politically, and si)cciali/es in a magazine typ(* 
of cov(*rag(*, including exei*ll(*nt political re¬ 
porting, not least in foreign affairs. It has popu¬ 
lar app(*al with its comics anil gossip. 

Altogether the Parisian press has fallen from 
total I'ireiilation of more than 6 million in 194.5 
to little more than 3.5 million today. Thi* pro¬ 
vincial press tell from about 7 million, but 
ri*tains a circulation of about 5..5 million. The 
postwar success of some provincial newspapers 
is staggering. The* most marked is that of 
Oti(\st’Franc(\ with 5()(),00() daily, published in 
Rennes, in tin* heart of Brittany; it is inilitantly 
and powerfully clerical and consi*rvative. Sev¬ 
eral important political weeklies an* pnblislu'd 
in Paris. 

In till* election of January, 1956, to take an 
example, the fifteen Parisian dailies and five 
evening papers dcNOted nearly oni‘-fifth of 
th(*ir .space to election news, reporting amply 
from constituencies all over thi* country. The 
party journals were partisan, of course. But 
other papers of o|)inion witc neutral, except 
for hostility to the two extremes. Only a few 
of the provincial papers, chi(*fly stirred up by 
the (aunmiinist party, wen* violently polemical. 
Mo.st maintained a certain objectivity, but were 
hostile to the extreme left and right. In the 
provinces the main tendencies can be ex¬ 
pressed in rough circulation terms: about 1.8 
million per day on thi* left, from the (Join- 
muni.sts to Mende.s-France* and the Radicals, 
as against 2.5 million Iroir: the M.R.P. right- 
w*ard; while n(‘W'spapers without any party 
tendency circulated about 2.4 million copies. 

In the e^'ents of 1958, during the constitu¬ 
tional referendum and general (*lectioii cam¬ 
paigns, the press was over 90 percent for 
Oe (ianlle. 
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INCIVISME: LACK OF NATIONAI. SELF-RESPECT 


Fn cvcM-y nation—wc have already studied 
tills in respect to Britain—the libido of each 
person is more or less blended and elevated 
into the whole eommunity's standard of right 
and wrong, the superego. There is an ad¬ 
mission that the community also has rights. 
This is national self-respect as distinct from 
the individual self-r('S])ect that may show it¬ 
self, for instance, in the love of one’s own 
children or tenaciously held personal philoso¬ 
phies. National self-respect is something like 
the (Golden Rule: we sometimes call it “public 
spirit,” or integrity, probity, altruism, patri¬ 
otism. 

For reasons wc have given—and they come 
out even more strongly in the histoiical dis¬ 
cussion of the next chapter—the French en¬ 
joy all sorts of indulgences. TIkw really 
pursue their individual happiness and do it 
gracefully. They are wanting, not altogether 
but very substantially, in national self-respect. 
Their own thinkers call this, in self-disgust, 
disregard for civic duty. Ft has 
something in common with the post-World War 
FF philosophy of exist(Mitialism, which says, 
briefly, that man’s life is absurd—there’s nothing 
to it! For the vulgar this means eat and be 
merry, for tomorrow you di(\ Why seek to 
subordinate one’s s(»lf to a public philosophy 
that requires duties? But this attitude long 
preceded World War FF and brought the 
humiliation of 1940. The spiritual attitude 
(which is the stuff out of which political in¬ 
stitutions are made, since these are developed 
to manipulate desires and wills in tension) has 
been well expressed by Andr6 Ciide. He wrote 
in his Journal, after Bastille I3ay, 1940, when 
on that holy revolutionary day the troops of 
Hitler had marched into Paris: 

Fiidulgences, Indnlgc'nces. . . . That sort of Pur¬ 
itan rigor by which the Protestants, those spoil¬ 
sports, often made themselves so hateful, those 
scniides of conscience, that unconiproniising in¬ 
tegrity, that unshakable punctuality, these arc 
the things wc have most lacked. Softness, sur¬ 
render, relaxation in grace and ease, so many 
charming qualities that were to lead us, blind¬ 
folded, to defeat. 


Alcoholvnn 

One feature of such indulgence, calling for 
governmental action and simultaneously en¬ 
feebling it, is widespread alcoholism. A large 
proportion of the population drinks two liters 
of wine (a liter is 2.1 pints) p(!r day. There 
is an abnormal mortality and sickness in men 
b(*lw('en thirty and sixty due to intoxication. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that between four 
million and six million persons are producers, 
processors, and distributors of alcohol, form¬ 
ing the most forinidable prt?ssure group in 
France. In 1922 the dt;puties of the vineyard 
and beet-growing areas compelled the statt? to 
.subsidize alcohol production. A state monopoly 
of wine and beet-distilh'd alcohol was set up, 
the govc'niment buying the produce at statc*- 
.sel prices. I'hc public purpose was to pro¬ 
duce a sc‘lf-suffieiency in sugar, since l'’ranc(* 
had beiMi deficient in this in World War 1. Ever 
since', the govc'inment has been saddled with 
major surpluses, for the producers Knd it 
easier to produce alcohol than sugar, and 
h^’ranee has long since had sugar in excess also. 
But the dc'puties cannot resist the pres.sure 
groups. The goveniineiit buys the alcohol at 
four time's the world pric’c! Nor can it chc'ck 
the ilh'gal distilleries. 

Ft is estimated that the cost of alcohol- 
induced disease is $420 million a year; and 
from diversion of manpowc'r and snbsidic's in 
production, about $1 billion ])er yc'ar. To¬ 
gether this makes nearly 5 pc'rcent of the 
nation’s annual ineoine. But this is indulgence 
—to maintain what thc' French farmers and 
.small bnsinc'ssmc'u call situations acquisas, or 
vcstc'cl interests. Inck'cd. alcohol overproduc¬ 
tion has led to an immc'iisc increase of exports 
to thc western and cc*ntral African republics. 

Tax Evasion 

The second exprc'ssion of iticivisme is the 
general tax ewasion. All nations have citizens 
who are cra.ssly guilty of tin's. But in France, 
among farmers and .small busin('s.smcn, it is a 
wholesale occupation. Tlie total tax burden in 
France is about the same percentage of thc 
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national gross protlnct as in the Unilocl States: 
21.8 percent. Bui only 28 percent of the total 
taxes are direct. I’he indirect ones, on c‘t)Tn- 
modities and services, are administratively dif¬ 
ficult ami 1 ‘xpensive to collect but easy to 
evade. A new political party, led by Pierre 
Poujade, was Iniilt on the refusal of two mil¬ 
lion little businessmcMi and fanners to pay 
taxes. Tn the t(*n years following 1940, as many 
as twenty bills for fiscal reform wc*re intro¬ 
duced in the National Assembly, but none 
even reached a vote. A fiscal reform was 
passed by Parliament in D(‘ceinber, 1959; but 
although it simplified some taxi's, it did not 
markedly change the sources of revenue. The 
national vision was loo fractured, the parties 
loo divided. 

Overconsum pi ion 

A third aspect of Frencli indulgence, politi¬ 
cally consideri'd, gravi'Iy irnoKcs its gi'iieral 
economy. The French consume more than they 
13roduce. After World War If h'ranci’ became 
even more dependent on imports than before, 
in order to repair her war devastations and 
build new industrial ca])acity and tran.sporta- 
tion facilities, etc. At thi' .same time, .she had 
lo.st much of her “iiivisilile” exports that made 
up her international deficit (lor slie had lew 
commodifies to export): e.g. lorcign invc.st- 
ments, sbi]i]nng, and tourist trade. 'The annual 
deficit grew substantially. It was met by an 
outflow of gold, a furthi-r sale of lorcign in¬ 
vestments. emphasis on export goods. But the 
governinent was forced to go abroad for loans, 
the interest on which constituted a further 
charge on thc' budget. French pe(jple were not 
anxious to supply the loans, fearing the loss 
of their money by in flat ion. 

As thc short-lived compromise cabinets 
were without will or ability to iini)o.se the 
technically proper financial .sacrifi<'e.s on all 
parts of the population, the governments 
budgets were always in defic'it. Inflation t(»I- 
lowcd. Tt led to blaek-inaiket operations in 
the tourists* dollars and c'xport of capital. It 
led to thc hoarding of gold. Inflation-a cun¬ 
ning form of general taxation—led to the chase 


of wages and prices. As it was politically im¬ 
possible for the g()\enlinent to let wages and 
salaricis be lowered by in icon trolled priec' in¬ 
flation, without being overturned, and equally 
iinpo.ssible to get them raised suflieieutly by 
the employers, tlu' govcTiimi'iit dc'veloped a 
sc’ries of subsidies to bread, riec\ milk, elioeo- 
late, meat, to agricultural I'quipment, to the 
railroads, coal mines, gas, electrieilN’, and the 
po.st ofliee. 'Die national pi'rsonal health serv¬ 
ice x\as very expensive*. The government 
bu(lg(*t went into deficit to mi*et the costs. 

The.st* factors c*aiis(*d French exports to be¬ 
come cxpi'iisive comparc'd with the jirices 
ask(*il by world cimipi’lilors. 4*0 safeguard 
manufacturers and workers, imports wen* sub- 
jecU‘d to (piolas, bomi* nianufaetiirers were 
l)roteeti‘(l by heavy larifis, making various 
artieh\s expensivi* to ibe Frem li eonsiiiner. 

The wars in indoebina and Alriea put a 
lit'avy drain on the 'frea.sury; tin* money for 
.some of the aims eonld have been used lor 
producti\(* capacity. 

It was only with ibi* adviml of De Chnilli*, 
acting under liis original di'crei* powc‘rs at 
that, that this tangle was tackled, under his 
principle of verite ft scvrri(<K “truth and aus¬ 
terity.** Ill Dc'icmbcr, 19.58, llie Di* (hnille 
Clovenimi'Ut, pos.se.sseil ol almo.st lull powers, 
without parliamentary control, aboli.shed or 
rc'diiccd the food subsidies, rc*(|uireil the na- 
fionali/.i’d utilities to pay their way by priee 
raisi's, recpiired workers and cinployi rs to i)ay 
higher ci)iitril)ulioiis to .soeiivl seeuiily funds, 
(lc*vahialed tin* franc by nearly 18 j)ciceiit (to 
slimnlate exports), libi‘rali/.c*(l traili* witli the 
iMiropeaii eouiitries and Britain, lro/.(* the slid¬ 
ing scales of wage s in wliieli wages were linked 
to eost-of-Iiving indexes (can.sing a railway 
workers* strike that failed to defeat the Taiv- 
CTiiment), and very siihstaiilially raised taxes 
on wine and ‘wbaceo. To ullsi‘t thesi* relaxa¬ 
tions of a too I'laboralely eon trolled economy, 
especially the* nnpopniarily of the ineasure.s, 
llic Coven.meiil slightly raised the wages of 
public employees, the national ininirnum wage, 
and old-age pen.sions. In 1969 llie rc^slrictive; 
economic policy came under increasing strain, 
from people*, and political leaders. 
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FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 


The geographical situation of France has 
always imposed grave anxieties for her terri¬ 
torial and political independence and prof¬ 
fered rich opportunities fur overseas rule and 
sources of wealth. 

Until the late eighteentli century, France 
was the wealthiest and militarily the most 
glorious country in the world, and the most 
populous country in Europe, (weepting back¬ 
ward Russia. 

French classic policy was gi'iieratcil in the 
sixteenth century when the Austrian (Charles 
V, the Hapsburg, had accurniilated under his 
single rulership all the lands that surround 
h^rance, and this in the interest of a Catholic 
policy, and when Franccj was riven with re¬ 
ligious wars. Under Cardinal Richelieu arose 
France's cqiiival(?nt to EnglaiKrs “balance of 
power” policy: it was to prevent the various 
Germanic states from becoming united in oik' 
nation, and along with this to have as France’s 
“natural frontier” the left bank of the Rhine, 
for long a powerful barrier against siuhleii 
attack. The Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, 
(‘iidiiig tht^ Thirty Years' War, consummated 
his policy, and Ci^rman unification was ob¬ 
structed for morii than two hundred years. 
However, in the eightecaith century, the 
hVench kings and thcMi* statesmen playi'd Eu¬ 
ropean politics so ineptly that Prussia ex¬ 
panded, even to the left bank of the Rhine. 
Napoleon tried to undo this, but otln'r inter¬ 
national forces had by then arisen, especially 
by his threat to invadi? England, and he was 
unsuccessful. 

Yet in the nineti'cnth century PVance was 
still believed to be the greatest power on the 
Continent, except for Russia, since the other 
countries, e.g. Italy, were divided and econom¬ 
ically backward. But PVance had not been 
able or willing to hold her great dominions in 
India, (Canada, and America, as England had, 
partly because her own land was self-sufficient. 

Problems of the Third Republic 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870, emding in 
abject defeat, confronted France with two 
continuing problems: (1) her own political 


weakness in her form of government and (2) 
the mighty rising strength of united Germany. 
The right-wing political i)arties, the monarch- 
ist.s, and the peasantry had bc(*n anxious for 
peace with Bismarck in 1871; the left-wing 
parties, the parties of liberty, had wished fo 
pursue the war. As the years pass('d, the right- 
wing joarties dt'veloped a militaristic policy of 
revenge against Germany, the left parties 
w'cr<^ anti-Gt‘rman also, but defensively rather 
than aggressivt'ly. (Tovernmental policy de¬ 
veloped in two ways. One was to set'k to 
bolstca* strength and ])opulation and prestige' 
by the acquisition of colonies, especially in 
Africa, still the great land of colonial oppor¬ 
tunity. Till' other was to find friends to off¬ 
set the sw'ift increase of German striaiglh in 
pojnilation and industry. 'Hii' latter was 
achieved in 1907 w'ith the Triple Enti’iite: 
Franei*, Britain, and Russia. It was to confront 
Gt'rrnany always wath Bismarck’s “niglitmarc” 
of a two-front war. 

In World War 1 Franci' barely survived, at 
the cost of terrible devastation and a greater 
loss of manpower than any other nation, llc'i* 
security w^as promised hc'r by the Unitc'd 
States and Britain through guarantees in the 
Tri'aty of Versailli's. America repudiated this. 
America did not make a promised agrecmi'nt 
with h>ance to help her against Germany. 
The British were rc'pellcd by French insistenci' 
on tiu' suppression of fGermany. France exen 
tried to detach the Rhineland. Now', Russia, 
.sovieti/ecl, could not be c-ounted on against 
CJermany. Within France there was a party 
devoted not to French interests but to Russia’s. 
The right-wing parties would have? liked to 
crush Gt'rrnany. The left and middle' ])artics 
pursued the policy of defcn.se treaties with the 
new democracies, Czechoslovakia and Roland, 
and even rcachc'd out to Yugoslavia. Mean¬ 
while, the Fascist Govi'inment under Mimsolini 
arose in Italy, making claims in Tunis and on 
Nice, and soon came Nazi militarism. The 
“neutralized” Rhineland was occupied by Nazi 
troops in 1936. 

Under the growing threat, French morale 
cracked. Germany had a population of some 
seventy million against her forty million and 
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a most ikavcmIuI armaments industry. Ft*arfiil 
ot wliat Britain niii^ht do in a crisis, France* 
made an alliance with So\ict Russia in H)35. 
But its ratification was delayed hy the ri^ht- 
win^ paiti(‘S, who did not like Russia and 
cennmnnism or their own ('ommunist party or 
the* Socialists. A dclensi\'c rath(‘r than an offen¬ 
sive military strategx- was dcvclopcul: tlie 
Majrinot Line, a wall of de'fcnsivc works from 
the Jura to the Jiclj^ian hortler. Outer and 
rijrht-win^ politicians sneeumbed to Hitler's 
propaganda a^^ainst Britain and Russia, 'fhcrc 
developed a Fascist filth column in France*. 
The pe'ople weae* lonlused by the multiplicity 
of ]M)litical parties and their doctrine's and 
dislu'artenc'd by the memory of the t<*nible 
lossf's in World War 1. rw ie i*, in 1<S70 and in 
I91l-l(S, France had lain under a con(|nere)r. 
In 193S the Badical-part\' j^oliticiaus, yieldin^U 
to ritjhf-winj' forces and afraid for the eontiini- 
aiiee of the 'rhird Re‘publie, ])e‘tra\t‘d lliear 
bae-kdoor iicijjjhbor (l/e'choslovakia at Munich; 
lost Russian su]i])()rt; a^^randi/e*d Hitler. In 
Worlel War H I'rench morale' and power and 
slratcf'N’ and tactics all fail<‘d at one and th<* 
same time. ITance had to lx* libcrat(‘d by the* 
exertions of others, d he humiliation ol this has 
e*xacerbate‘d her nationalism. 

Since World War ll 

Hci postwar ])olie\, throu,nh attempts to be 
a "third fore*e” w ith Furopean powers, standinj^ 
between Sovic't Russia on the e)nc hand, and 
America and Britain on the* othe*r, has ele*- 
ve’loped alonjL^ thive* lines. The first is a tij^ht 
treaty-j^uaranteed solidarity with Anu*riea aiiel 
Britain, through the* Brussels Fact, the ITaneo- 
British l.)ele?nse Pact, NATO, anil the Weste*rn 
Union Pacts. Se.*eond, the W'estern Union 
Pacts arc the only feasible substitute for the 
Europium Di'fense? Community, dhis was an 
atte*mpl to domestieati* (h*rman potential 
within a cominon defense force* of se*\tTal 
nations, by which it was hoped to limit Ger¬ 
man military fre*('d()in and to oflset the power 
of Russia. The- attitude of the various French 
political parties to E.D.C'. is noted in the 
discussions of those* parlies. Broadly spe*akinjj, 
it was conceived by the; M.R.P., but not 


carrie'd through by it. Opposition came; fremi 
e)ne of the* M.R.P.'s own leaelers, Georges 
Bidaiilt, from the (a)mmunists, and from a 
large section e)f the non-(a)mmunist ]Xirtu*s-in 
particular, on the right, the (huillists. The 
thiril line of Fri'nch si'curity—auel prosperity- 
lay in the policy to unite Europe* ('conomically, 
a polie*y more* Fri'iiih than of any other 
country auel more* the* loutributioii of the 
M.R.P. under Robert Sihuman than of any 
othe*r part). though the* Soi ialists w e'i e*, on the* 
whole*, ge)oil allie‘S. 

In spite* of all the* chaos of Fr(*nch political 
parties and parliamentary auel e*\e*euti\e we'.ik- 
ne*ss. the*se* policii'S had bevn larrii'd forward 
veT\ far by the time the* I'onrth Re'pnblie* 
fi'll—blit with no hel]i from “re*tire‘d ’ C'.ene'ial 
ele ('.aulle, who WDiilil have !ike*d more Iri'c- 
elom for French policy. I’he d<’ve'lopme*nts ini- 
tiate'el by the* M.R.P. were* more* e*ni*rgetieally 
e‘arrie*el on be*e‘ausi' the*y fe*lt an idlinity with 
the* Ge'nnan Cliristian I)i*moeratie* Union 
he'adi'el by Konrad Aelenime‘r, who le*el his 
majority towarels h'raneo-f German rapprochr- 
nirut. The* poliey invoKe'd the; re'turn of the 
Saarlanil to (h'linanN*. The* Gaullists would 
ha\e* pre*fe‘rriel le) wail until Franee hael be- 
e-onie* ve ry strenig and the n weiulel have de'alt 
with Ge rmaiiN, anel w’onle! e M*n ha\e’ eeM)pi'r- 
ate*el with Russia to make* sure* (a*rmany was 
siiboreiinateel. 

h'ranie* texik he r plaee* among the le*aders of 
the* \arie)us Eure)pe*an organi/ations ealle'el i*ol- 
le*etive*ly anel popularly, not l(*gally, "Unit(*d 
Europe*." I)e* (Gaulle*, under the* hdfth. Repub- 
lie*, has iinelertake'ii hostile* action against 
NA'rO rather than the; Euri)p(*an institutions 
anel has i*\hibite*d a spe'cial obstinaiy against 
Britain in hairo|)e and against Ame*riean pedit*y 
in the world. In a bid to be* a grc*at pow'(*r, 
Franee* i*xpleMle*el an A-be>mb in April, 1900. 

' ’ I he CJuuin il of Fanojjc; ttie- Eiirope'an (Joal 
and Ste*f*l ; the* Eiirope-an Economic 

(lenniniiniiy, eoininunly known ;s the* (^orninoii 
Marke'l; the* Kuropc.en Atomic EntTKy C’ommunily, 
coiiimonly known .is Kiiiatuin; tfu* ()ig;tni/atiori 
for Flureipran Economic Goopera'ie^n (O.E.E.C.); 
the; Western European Union; the (lonncil for 
Nuclear Re*.se*arch; the European .Atomic Energy 
Society. 

By bar the* best work on the making and 
Operation of the itistitnlioi c Ernst B. Haas, The 
Unitinfi of Europe, Stanford, Calif., 1958. 
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THE FRENCH COLONIES AND ALGERIA 


When the tides of World War II had re¬ 
ceded, the French still possessed territories 
outside Metropolitan France containing some 
52 million people, very few being French 0 * 0 !- 
onists, excepting for the 1 million that inhabit 
Algeria. The bulk of th(j colonial population 
and native peoples are situated in Africa: 
about 9 million in Algeria, close to 5 million 
in French Equatorial Africa, nearly 19 million 
in French West Africa, and nearly 5 million 
in Madagascar. By 1960 most of the h’rench 
colonies had become “republics,” moving 
toward independence within the Fr(Mich Com¬ 
munity. 

A very great part of the African possessions 
were acquired or further developed from 
1880 onwards, with some additions of man¬ 
dates (later trusteeships) after the two world 
wars from the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. 

Nearly one-third of the French foreign trade 
is with the colonies. But only in Algeria had 
France done Nvhat the British did throughout 
their dominions: settle in large numbers. In the 
other areas some department of government in 
Paris governed the area through French offi¬ 
cials, assisted in recent >'ears by native-ap¬ 
pointed or -elected advisory councils. 

Since World War 11 great changes have 
been in the making in the internal govern¬ 
ments and the terms of as.soeiation of these 
populations with Metropolitan France. To un¬ 
derstand this, it is necessary to appreciate tlie 
French principles of ernpin*. Whereas the 
Britisli in Africa variously and not always con¬ 
sistently sought to use native tribal loyalties 
and local government and to govern indirectly 
through their chiefs and tribal elders, and yet 
to develop them in education, health, and 
economic pursuits, the French employed a 
policy they called “assimilation.” The? word is 
hard to understand, for in practice government 
was highly authoritarian and the nati\’e people 
were not given the civil and political rights of 
Frenchmen. It is said to have meant the trans¬ 
formation of the natives into “Frenchmen.” 
At most, the actual policy did encourage na¬ 
tives to learn French and the French way of 


life and ideology—in France as well as in 
native schools. 

Before World War II the policy was im¬ 
plemented through colonial rule. The Ministry 
of the Colonies ruled on assimilationist lines in 
the “old colonies” of Martinirpie, (hiadcloupe. 
Reunion, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Freneh 
Guiana, Senegal, Cochin China (the only part 
of French Indochina which technically was a 
“colony”), and five ports in India. All of them 
sent representatives to the P'reueh Parliament, 
but the bulk of the native poiuilation did not 
have the franchise; only the few French citi- 
/t*ns had it. Martinique and other eolonies had 
local-government units patterned after those 
in Metropolitan P\aucc, and summit advisory 
bodies. 

The African colonies, except for Algeria, 
vwre ruled b\' governors sent from Paris. 
Algeria, with French colonists constituting 
about one-Umth of the population, was re¬ 
garded as part of France, organized into three 
dcparlemanls each of which sent deputies 
and .senators to the French Parliament. Only 
the French colonists had the riglit to vote, not 
the Arab and Berber natives. The administra¬ 
tion of Algerian affairs was conducted by gov¬ 
ernors under the Ministry of the Interior, as¬ 
sisted by the Ministry of War. 

Development of the French Union 

This situation of authoritarian rule could not 
survive untouched by the forces at work after 
World War II. The Soviet Union’s propaganda 
against “imperialism” awoke the native leaders 
and i)rovoked the French politicians. Britain 
exhibited a rapid evolution of policies of edu¬ 
cation for sedf-government by her colonics and 
of actual institutional reform on democratic 
lines. American criticism of colonialism and 
propagation of the idea of national inde- 
l^endence caused French resentment, but en¬ 
couraged native leaders and put the onus of 
change on French statesmen. The native lead¬ 
ers themselves, educated in France and sharing 
in the world-wide intensification of national- 
i.sm, rejected the imposition of French culture, 
especially in Indochina and North Africa, and 
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most cspociall)’ in Algeria. The cnipiii^ was on 
sufferance: after World War II the \iolent 
severance of Syria and Lebanon from FreiU'h 
mandated rule demonstrated that, and so did 
the alienation of Indochina, now under pres¬ 
sure from C^oinmunist forces to its north. 

Do (ianlle*s Frc'c Freneli inoNcinent found 
its first post-London lodgment in Africa. In 
1941, at a colonial go\ernors’ conference in 
Braz/a\ille, Dc (>an11i‘ rais('d the issue of 
making a French Union from “associated” 
peoples, 'rhe goN'ernors hark('d hack to colon¬ 
ial goNcrnorship; the natixe representatives, 
who had raisc'd armies to liberate France, 
claimc'd s('lf-gov(‘rnrnent in some form of fi*d- 
eral association with France. 

Dc Gaulle injecttcl this problem into the 
making of the Gonsliintion of the Fourth Be- 
publie and pledged that tlu* eoloiuVs would 
share* in it. The latt<*r were represc'iited in 
the Constituent Assc‘mbl\-, (‘leeted by limited 
colonial native vot(‘rs and Frc'iidi eiti/(‘ns, 
generally in .separate electoral colleges. 

The h^r(‘neh Union came into being through 
th(‘ (aaislitiition. But no oin* knew ({iiite what 
it meant. Its inslilulions were not allowc*d 
much power over colonial government. Natixe 
political parties grexv x\ith trenn’iidons spec'd 
and great emotion. Socialists, (iominnnists, 
some Radicals, and the U.D.S.R. xv('re joined 
by tlu* native l(*aders in seeking a fairly prompt 
Ixisis of colonial and Algerian self-government 
iiu'luding universal .sufirage (though except for 
the (a)mmnnists the partic's did not laxor <*om- 
plc‘t(^ independence), 'rhc’ii a b*deral union 
would emerge frc'cly from such a gromidxvork. 
I'he M.R.P. proposed a French Union at 
once, to hold the parts together, lest xvhih* 
the .self-govc*rnment provisions xverc devc'lop- 
ing, scce.ssion .should occur. 4 he hreneh sc*ttlers 
joined them in this conception, especially as 
the M.R.P. xxould assjire them a proteetc*d ]xirt 
in the colonial governments, to pn vent thc-iii 
from being sxvarnped by a majority of natives. 

The Shape of the Unio.v. 4 he outcome*, 
highly compliciited, xvas a compromi.se. Lo¬ 
cal governmciit xxxis to be developed gradually 
by laxvs pa.ssed by the French Parliament 4Vo 
electoral colleges xverc to be establishctl or 


continued, one lor the native* x’oters, the 
oth<*r for eiti/ens of ITeiieh ileseenl. All natives 
xverc given the dignity of bc'ing ‘ iMH’iieh citi¬ 
zens,” not inen’ly “eiti/ens oi the hrench 
LTnion.” 4‘he institutions of the French Union 
xverc established: 

First, representation in the l^reneh Parlia¬ 
ment xvas gix(‘u to Algeria and the old colo¬ 
nies: four of tlu* latter became “overseas dt'- 
jxirlments” and txvcnty-threi* xvere “oxerseas 
t(‘rritories.” 

Second, all tlu*sc xx(*re lightly bound to 
France, the “departmc'uts” through the Minis¬ 
try of tlu* Interior, tlu* “teiriloru*s” through the 
Minkstry of Overseas 4Vrritories. 4'hey xxcre 
grantt'cl the French codt* of rights, administra¬ 
tive institutions, c*riminal code, and laxxs and 
decrees endorst'd and passed by Parliament 
applicable to tlunn. 4‘ogelher, they and Metro¬ 
politan Franci* mach* up the k’reuvh lh‘pubhe. 

41iird, th(* Frtiich Unicui eonsisted of this 
Republic |)lus the “associat(*cl territories and 
states.” 44u* latttr includ(*d Morocio and 44i- 
ni.sia (im)t('ctorates) and Indochina. Morocco 
and 44niisia soon !>(*( amc* independent states. 
Indochina xxas paititionc'd with a natixe* Goin- 
inunist gov(*rnnH‘nt to its north in 19.45. 

4’hf! institutions at the* summit may hi* nien- 
tioiK'd brielly. 44iex xverc* only adxisory, but 
th(*y c*onstitutc*d a prc'.ssure on the* Frc*nch 
Parliament to continue* and dc'xclo]) the* French 
gov(*rnment’s heavy invc*stinent in the eoloni«*s 
—in c*ducation, improx(*d agriculture* and pub¬ 
lic* utilitie*s, mining and manufacturing proce s¬ 
ses, public health institutions and serxiee*s 
in sums far above the* re’ve‘uue*s obtained from 
the* native p(*oplt*s. 44u* Pr(*sieient of France* 
xvas the* Pre*side*nt of the* lueiicii Union. Tlie* 
Assc'inbly of the Frc*nch Union sat in Paris and 
xvas compose*d of 204 mc*inbe*rs: 75 xv(*re sent 
by the* oversc'as cle*partmc*nls and teriile)rie*s, 2r 
by the Indochina statc*s, and, equaling lhe*s«*. 
102 from the* Fre*neh Parliament. 44io Ass(*inbl> 
had only the rights of giving counsc*! on the* 
(Jox'ernme*nPs decrees for the colonial are‘as 
and of offering advice on legislation at its oxvn 
initiativci or the fa)vernme*nt’s r(*ctuest. It did 
this alnindantly, a spur to colonial .social and 
economic and electoral progress. But the 
metropolitan repre.sentation outvoted, if they 
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wished, the native representatives. Tlie French 
Union’s Assembly had the power in the 
colonial area that eonies from a meetinj? of 
minds of their political leaders. Neither its 
members nor the rapidly growing political 
parties in their homelands thought that the 
reforms were anywhere near sufficient. 

Insurrection for self-gn\'ernmc'nt occurred in 
Madagascar in 1947, in Morocco and Tunisia, 
and Indochina. Arab nationalism, espt'cially 
after 1954 when Chimal Abdel Nasser and his 
officers seized power in EgyiDt, inflamed all 
independeneti movements. French policy be¬ 
came tlelensive and was not loo ready to 
adapt its own initiat(?d changes for the better 
to the sp(‘cial en\ ironmeiil of each area. The 
French parties w<'rc divided as hopelessly on 
the French Union as on the problems of 
France herself. 

Colonial Aciuevement. Before turning to 
political developments leading to the fall of 
the Fourth Republic and the new colonial 
policies under the Fifth, it is necessary to stress 
that France has rnad<* enormous contributions 
to the economic development and social .sei*v- 
ic’cs of her colonics. Remarkable devotion has 
been poured in by administrators, judges, and 
professional experts. 13eath rates have gone 
down, birth rates have gone up, tin? standard 
of living is ralhiT betti*r: the .schools have 
done their beneficent work. There was and 
is a clo.se economic relationship of exports 
and imports betwc'en France and hcT overs('as 
lands. After World War 11 far-reaching plans 
w('re made for economic development with 
mixed corporations c:onducting investment and 
development and giving technical assistance, 
all this being coordinated and the moneys 
(financed by govinnmcnt and private invest¬ 
ment, the Central Bank of Overseas France, 
and the colonial areas) allocated by a joint 
committee called FIDFS (Fund of Investment 
for the Developmi'iit of the Economy and 
Social Services of OvcT.seas Lands). Even 
though the improved education is in French 
and not the native tongue, tfie fact that edu¬ 
cation and the generous .scholarship program to 
France are developing rapidly is laudable. 


Algeria 

Algeria has been the bit that cannot be 
swallowed, the one on which the Fourth Re¬ 
public choked to death. It has a population 
of ten million, of which about one million are 
French, the rest Arab and B(?rber. Its chief 
city is Algiers with 320,0()() j)opuIation. It had 
never been a single united nation when the 
French entered it in 1817 to take the land and 
tilt' tribes ovt'r from Turkish suzerainty which 
had commenced in 1518 on the rec(‘.ssion of 
Arab conquest. 

In August, 1947, Algeria was granted an 
ck'ctetl asstmbly, but the Nationalist party 
withdrew because the Frt'iieh colonists, the 
colons, had been gi\'cn a disproportionaltdy 
large representation and the Clovenior Gentaal 
still c.xercised powers that denied the native 
political movement tht' olijeelive it .sought: 
national independence. This was a different 
situation from that in other colonial lands or 
protectorates: for the I'rench colons were a 
numerous body; they W(‘re French; they had, 
by their skill, science, enterprise, and dc*di- 
cated industrionsness, created a wealthy area 
from the dc.*sert and stone? that had cvct 
existed before they arrived, and it took them 
and their ancestors a hundred years to do it. 
The people of France felt a solidarity with 
them. 

There were opporlunilii\s, perhaps, from 
1945 to find a compromise .solution with mod¬ 
erate Moslem leaders, many of whom had been 
c'clueatc'd in France'. They were missed. By 
1956 some 300,000, later 400,000, French 
.soldiers were steadily cjigaged in guc?rilla war 
with the younger jjoi^iilalion of Algeria, joifU'd 
in the National Liberal Front (F.L.N.). The 
Front terrori/ed Mosli'ms who were unwilling 
to join them or inform them; the French 
colons assistt?d the Frencli army units. Terror, 
bombings, arson, massacre's, hidc'ous atrocities 
became the continuous fate of the country. 

The colons wc're determined iK^t to allow the 
French Parliament to Ic'ave them at the mercy 
of nine million Mosli'ms. The right-wing parties 
of the French Parliament VN’ere linked to 
tlic'in by intense nationali.sm, by a policy of 
French “greatness,” grandeur, and by collabo¬ 
ration with the officers of the French army who 
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had their own policy of keeping Algeriii 
hrench. hreiieh losses of men mounted; the 
cost of the war was estimat(‘d at $2 million 
a day. Mc*iidcs-France was ready for a radical 
ineasiin? of near-iiidcp(‘M(lence; so also were 
some of the Socialists, 'rlie (Communists 
preached indepcaidcnce. The colons resented 
every single liberal act, every single liluTali/- 
ing policy. Their organi/ation intimidated the 
civil authorities, including Robert Laeoste, the 
nominee of the Socialist cabim t to be Minister 
for Algeria from 1956. In 1057 an attempt at 
assassination was made* on (General Salan— 
and left unpunished. Tlic war was pro.secutc‘d 
with vigor and with great losses. The F.L.N. 
was assisted by Egypt and Tunisia. 

Th(^ colons wer(‘ shocked by the law' of 
June 20, 1956, that gave a considerabh' ch'gree 
of local autonomy to the* areas of West and 
iMpiatorial Africa, 'riicii in Sepl<‘nibcr, 1957, 
the National Assembly seemed to be lunir to 
this kind of arrangenn'iit for Alg(‘iia in a so- 
eallt'd “( adre” or “framework’' law. But neitluM* 
F.L.N. nor the highly orgaui/ed colons would 
hear of it. Without ]Himi.ssion from l*aris, to 
prevent conciliation attempts by Tunisia and 
Morocco, the army had alrc'ady sei/c*d some 
Algerian leaders. 'I’lu' colonels had bcconu‘ 
a.s.soeiates of tlu‘ Algerian French. The Union 
for the Salvation and Renovation ol I'Veneh 
Algeria (IhS.R.A.F.), starteil by Jaecpies Sous- 
telli', foruKM* (Coveriior CaMU’ral ol Algiers, in 
k5anee, o\’erthi-ew a (Government led by a 
Radical Socialist (Bourges-Mauuoui) ) in Sep¬ 
tember, 1957, because the frami’work law had 
envisaged the establishment of a single elec¬ 
toral collcgi* for M»)slems and lMiro|)eans and 
somt? organ of unified gevernnn’ut f)l Algeria 
as a whole. Some months later, anothei liaine- 
work law was ])ass(‘(l, less lib(Mal, and still not 
rcgard(*d as sineca'i' by anyone. 

Tht; French army in Algeria did not wish 
another Dicn Bien Him (the decisive failure in 
Indochina) in Algiaia. The better kind ol 
oirieer was willing to conduct a mission of 
economic and social development of the na¬ 
tives. But none was willing to evacuate Algeria. 

lienee, a local conimandtT bombc’d Sakiet, 
a Tunisian villager, in February, 1958, to teach 
the Tunisians not to harbor F.L.N. fon es. The 


political and diplomatic reaction in France 
started the fall of the Fourth Republic. 

The Fifth Republics '’'French Community* 

In tlu* referendum on the new Constitution 
in September, 1958, Do Caulle named France 
and its overseas lands, not the French Union, 
but the French (^ommnnitx’. It was permitted 
that any land could vote itself out of the (Goni- 
mnnity by voting against tlu' (Constitution. 
Freiub (Gniiu'a aloiu* did this. All the rest 
joined thi' Uominunity in a vagn(\ quasi- 
unanimons vot(‘ of assent. Algiaia voted to slay 
in—bnt under pressure of the army, and with¬ 
out lhi‘ freedom that He (Gaulle had .said he 
wantc‘d. The policies adnmbratt'd during the 
inierregimni were those? of “integration” by 
Sonstelle versus “assoeiatiem” by He (Gaulle. 
Ni'ilher of these conceptions is clear. If “in¬ 
tegration” means tln‘ full inelnsion of Al- 
gi'rians in France as l'V(*n(?h citi/(‘ns, then 
it implit‘S a ratio of 9 million to 44 million 
representation of deputi(‘S in the governinent 
of h’lancc, increasing with the rapid iniTease 
of AlgiTian population. It is ineonccivabli* that 
FraiKSi would accejit tlu' economic c(mi.s(‘- 
qnences. “Association” implies the rc'cognition, 
as lie (Gaulle says, of “Algiaian personality” - 
w'hich sounds like national independence in- 
aeec’ptabh* to the right-wing |)arlies of which 
Sonst«‘lli* is the paecmakt‘r. 'rhe. probhan 
forec'd itself back violentb’ onto the political 
se(*n(' (as wi' narrate in (Ghaj^lc r 19) in the 
fall of 1959. 

PiuNcii'LKs AND I NSTnuTio.Ns. What ai'c the 
principles of the nc*w ovcrsc'as organi/ation, 
which was accepted by all the arcjas con- 
c*(*rned, c*xc cpt CGiiinea? (I) Tcaritoric'S could 
remain “ovcrsc'as territories,” as thc‘y were* pre¬ 
viously. In this ease*, they wcac guaranteed 
.self-govi*rnmenl, but a delegate of the? Frcinch 
govenunent in Paris would lx? r<?sponsible for 
the “national” intewsts. French law and ad¬ 
ministration conld be modificxi to suit local re- 
cpiirc'ments. (2) Territories w'tre given a 
pericxl of six months after the* ratification of 
the (Gonstitiition to dc’cidc to become cither an 
overseas department or a member state of the 
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C’oinmuiiily. Wlu*n they become states, their 
eoinplele internal autonomy is established. 
But loreij'u policy, defense, the monetary sys- 
t(?m, common economic and financial policy, 
policy on strate^ijie raw materials, control of 
justice, higher education, transport and tele¬ 
communications, remain the affair of the wliole 
rioinmunity. It is possible to make exceptions 
to thesii common affairs. (3) By a constitu¬ 
tional amendment passed in May, 1960, it 
became possible for a t(*rrilory to become an 
independent slate and yet be connected with 
France by bilateral accords in tlie economic, 
diplomatic, military, and cultural fields. For 
(‘xample, in Mali and ^^alagasy, France gives 
(‘conomie aid, the territories remain in the 
franc currency zone, and France has joint de¬ 
fense forces and bases in their land. 

By May, I960, twelve republics of the kind 
(MivisagtHl in (2) and (3) had been estaldished 
in Africa. 

(4) The organs of the (amimunity are the 
President, the Executive (Council, the Senate, 
and a Clourt of Arbitration. The member states 
participate in electing the President of the He- 
publie. The Executive (knincil is composed of 
the President of the Republic, the Prime Min¬ 
ister of the Republic, the heads of government 


in each state, and the ministers at the head 
of each depaitmeiit of common affairs. The 
Senate is composed of representatives chosen 
by the French Parliament and the legislative 
assemblies of the members of the C>)mmiinity, 
a(‘Cording to population and resi)onsibililies. It 
holds two one-month sessions per year. It 
deliberates on common economic and financial 
policy in preparation of tlitj laws on those 
matters to be voted by the French Parliament 
and, if necessary, the legislative assemblies 
of the member communitic‘S. It examines 
treaties and declarations of war that commit 
the C’ommunity. The Court of Arbitration (by 
organic law of December, 1958) of seven 
judges appointed for six y(‘ars b>' the President 
of the Republic from judges or lawyers is to 
resolve disputes among the members. Amend¬ 
ments of (Community status are by tlie Parlia¬ 
ment of the Republic and the Senate^ of the 
(kmimunily. 

The struggle of the Fifth Republic with the 
insurgent Algerian colonists abetted l)y part of 
the army and rightist parliamentary d(?puties, 
with its efiect on the operation of the new 
Constitution, is analyzed in the concluding 
pages of Chapter 19. 
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The Body Politic in the Making 


The French Past in the French Present 

M(.mi strive to make tlieir own interests and 
ideals prevail over llie larj^est ansi in tli(*ir 
ri'ach anti to creatt* a consensns laNorable to 
tliern, and tli(‘y eall tlie resultant society in 
that area the nation. Tlie institutions which 
specifically serve the nation (as distinct 
from other social groups within it) are tht* 
])olitical institutions. These make of the na¬ 
tional society a hody politic. In what way 
were the narro\M*r loyalties uf ej>;oistic smaller 
comniimities lifted up and enlisted in 


rate loyalty to the whole national coiniimnity 
callc'd T>ance? What political traditions anil 
hahits were formiul in the lon.i' drawn out 
jirocess? 

I’lu* main historical statues are (1) the anrivu 
rcf^inie; (2) the l''r(‘nch Hevohition and its 
sncii'ssor, the Napoleonic Kinpire; (3) the 
period of ISIo to IS7(); (1) the Third K(‘pnhlic 
and its brief aftermath, the N'ichy ix\i^iin(*. 
On reaching (5) the T'onrtli Rei)nhlie, wi* an- 
al>/t* its j)olitical and administrative system, 
and note the weaknesses that led to the T^iflh 
Hepuhlic. 


THE ANCIFN nFXUMF, 


The ])olitical bequest to the French people* 
of the (mricn rrnimc can he summed iij) as: 
territorial unity; ccntrali/alioii; royal or mo- 
narchial ahsoliitism, or antidcinocracy; religions 
conformitv and no freedom of worship; wide 
and deep state activit> in the economic 
sphere; hatreil of gov(‘rnmental authority; and 
political thinkers who enunciated this in phil¬ 
osophic terms. The ancirn regime also gave 
violent birth to the French Revolution and 
produced political philosophers who sinved the 
ideological seeds of liberty, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity. 


A Lam! Disrupted 

Franci* has an area so huge as to <‘lude the 
power at the command of the ci’ntral figiiies 
and encourage? loc-alism. ( harlemagne (7f3S- 
814) extended the Frankish Empire from the 
Elbe to th(' Ebro and from the Juicier to the 
Tiber. But the area had to he held by the 
feudal military retainers of the succeeding 
kings. They did this by dividing the land 
among dukes into military commands, with¬ 
out reipiiring a direct oath of loyalty from the 
mass of followers. Other divisions were made 
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among tlic sons of the kings. The chief ad¬ 
ministrators of the Crown, the mayors of the 
palact?, usurped control of tlie areas entrusted 
to them. I’he result was constant war; the 
warring leaders inside France' were helped by 
allies all around I'lance's vulnerable borders. 
Great provinces and dukcMlonis were carved 
out of those who dtffied the center: Nor¬ 
mandy, Champagne, Blois, Burgundy, Brittany, 
Gascony, Toulouse, Aiiuitaine, the S]ianish 
Marches. 

Since these became separate political au¬ 
thorities, and since they were distant from 
each other, considerably ditferent provincial 
customs, coiUtimes, developed. Tlu'y continued 
to develop and to haixh'ii down to tht' time 
of the French Bevohitiun. TIk' K'action to tht* 
intense differences was intensified effort to 
overcome tlierri—centrali/atioii and uniformity. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century the? 
king in Paris was well in the saddle of the 
vvliole French territory much as we know it 
today. The violent means that were used to 
achieve this centrali/ation l<*ft an antigovern- 
mental trait in the FrtMich people. Bt'cause the 
area is still large, say, in comparison with 
Britain, centrifugal forces are still strong. 

Obstacles to Unity. The centralization of 
goveniment contended with (1) the provincial 
and feudal localism alivady mentioned; (2) 
religious conflict, which tore the area apart in 
other ways; and (3) class conflict, which again 
was fissi pa rolls. 

(1) The feudal lords challenged the kings, 
vilifying one of them as "‘the universal spider/’ 
and as late as the fifteenth century resisted 
Paris with the cry, “We will have six kings of 
France, not merely one!” It took blood, terror, 
and the coarsest frauds to centralize authority 
in Paris. The political history of Joan of Arc 
is only one episode in the attem]ited formation 
of the national community of France. 

The bloody contention in France was stirred 
up anew by the foreign neighbors of France. 
For instance, the Hundred Years’ War, from 
1337 to 1453, was fought by England and 
France on the soil of France. French kings 
had been English kings by marriage and 
hereditary succession, and family possessions 


in both countries were involved. The French 
dukes took dilferent sides in PTance. 

(2) From about 1540 to 1653, turmoil was 
caused by the bloody wars between Catholics 
and Protestants (Huguenots), lollowed by the 
Fronde. The Reformation’s seixl s])roiited in 
France mainly in cities—so the land was 
divided between the urban and rural con¬ 
tenders. The Catholic bourg(‘oisie was split 
off from its Protestant fellow F’reiielimen— 
iiiiliki' (h(‘ fairly united bourgeoisie in England 
which sustained Parliament. The nobility was 
also divid(?d. The Protestants were assistc^d by 
armies supplic'd by surrounding Protestant 
lands. The first massacre of the Huguenots was 
in 1562. Their surviving communities were 
treated by the government as a state within 
a state, protected by fortifi(*d cities! The St. 
Bartholemew’s Day massacre took place in 
August, 1572. The most extreme Catholic wing 
formed a Holy League to overthrow xarious 
.safeguards given to the Protestants by the 
King in the Edict of Nanh's, 1598. The polem¬ 
ics, the intrigues, and the violence were 
gruesome in their brutality. By 1629 Cardinal 
Richelieu had wipc'd out the Hugiu^nots in 
their seaport stronghold of La Rochi*lle. f.’en- 
trali/atioii was finally achie\ed against re¬ 
ligion’s disintegrative if vitalizing force. 

(3) (flass c’onflict in France also obstructed 
national unification. P'our social classes had 
foimed and remained firm in llu'ir separate 
interests, and of these, thri*e were organ i/i'd 
politically as estates-the clergy, the nobility, 
and the' commune or bourgeoisie' (that is, the 
people of the burgs or towns). The fourth 
separate class was the peasantry, themgh it 
was officially lumpc'd in with the bourg(X)isie 
to make the Third Estate. 

In 1302 a kind of parliament like' that then 
significantly developing in England was 
calkxl by Philip the Fair (1285-1314). F’or the 
first time it included the delegates of the 
towns, the Third Estate, as well as the other 
two estates. Yet the three remained separate 
orders; they sat separately; each voU‘d as a 
unit, the first two most usually against the 
third. Their interests differed. Tlic nobles did 
not dry up into very small numbers as in 
England, for in France all the sons were en- 
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nobled. The olerKy in Friuicc did not, as in 
England, cease to attend the political assem¬ 
blies. (In England, in Henry Vlll’s time, there 
were only 51 lay peers and 26 bishops; 77 
could not withstand the 340 members of tlu' 
Commons.) 

Paris was far awa\’; therrlon* tlio estate's met 
ill dilterent ])laees, too far Irom eaeli other 
to permit them tt) coalisee as estates did in 
iMigland, eaih one then yii’ldinj^ some iiide- 
pendeiiee to llie oilier, lienee, tlu' Fn'iieh 
C.rowii was able to cn’ereiime their opposition 
by playinjT one ajL^ainst the others. 'I’he nobles 
had their privileges: in exemptions from taxes, 
in royal pensions j^iveii to buy olf their no¬ 
bility, in dues from their serls, in landholdings, 
in eoinmantls in tiu' arm>' and offiees at eonrt, 
in th(' jndieiary and civil administration. Above* 
all, they treated tlu* l)onr|j;eoisie with .social 
disdain. 'Ihi'y did not, as in England, inter¬ 
marry with th(' bouiT'eoisic'. rla* elerjjjy had 
th('ir privileges, control of the* Chnreh and 
salvation, the protections ol eommon law, eon- 
trol ovi r hooks and ('ducat ion, and the ad- 
miiiistralioii of birllis, deaths, and marriages. 
They were al.so great landholders. (Their 
jinwer was not i(*duc(’d as was that ol tin? 
ehiireh in Fiigland whc'ii llein\ \'\\\ di.s.solved 
the monasteries.) Opposition from the* ’Hiird 
Estate, then the wealth) townsmen, sNas partly 
overeoiiK* by allowing tliem to pnrehast* go\- 
ernineiital olliee, which gave tla'in titles, social 
standing, and a share in political powers, es¬ 
pecially in the exelnsive governiric'iit of the 
towns. 

The c'states were in hitter eonlliet over 
which was to bear the taxation asked by the* 
CJrown. Sometimes the estates played (aown 
and one or the other estate oil against each 
other; sometimes the Crown eonspiied with c's- 
tate against c\statc'. 'The Third Estate, of c-onrse, 
.should have vastl> ontnnmbeied the other two 
c'states acc-ording to the mass ol people reprc'- 
sented, but it was legallv* and in fact ontniim- 
beivd by two voices to one. 

They were soon no match for the (Town, 
for Franco’s geograiihieal position, .surrounded 
by menacing neighbors, the many wars fought 
on its soil, and the religious bittc'iiiess aeeentu- 
atecl other disagreements. All these produced 


the need for a standing army, and oiiei\ this 
was eslablishc'd under lonis XI (M(il-83), 
the Caown’s eentrali/ation of authority tri¬ 
umphed. Insti'acl of intiTiiu'diate bodies stand¬ 
ing botwoen Paris and the French masses, a 
kind of political vaennni pri'vaih'd: the Crown 
atomized the nation. It aelc'd diivctly on the 
peoi^le through its own governors from Paris. 

Hoyai. AusoianisM. Bc'ean.sc* of the di.s.sen- 
sion of the elas.sc's in the estates and the* 
triumphant force' of Paris, the' t\slal('s vvc'ic' 
ealh'd infrc'cpii'ntly and only at long inteivals. 
In Hil l they sat for the last time until ITHD. 
At th(‘ liim* of the Ib'vohition, th(*re was no 
c-entral parliamc'nt in I*'ranee. 

Three' royal dvnastit's had ruh'd and bc’C'n 
c'xtinguishc'd in tlu' early history of France'. In 
I5S9 Henry IV began the' reign of ihc' Bour¬ 
bons. lh(' lonrth dynasty. It was interrnpti'd in 
1792 l)v the* k'rc'iich Bevohition, rc'sumed again 
in 1811, and Hnally hroki'ii in 1830 l)y an 
Orleanist. 

Centralization 

(Cardinal Bielu'lieii, in t‘ight('('n yc'ars ol 
ruling behind the* throne (If)21-t2), ns(‘d his 
('onsuininate di))lomatie and adininistrativi' tal¬ 
ents to continue and fortify the ab.solutist 
et'iitrali/ation vvdiieh had bec'ii commenei'd 
under Jh'ury IV and his gri’at ministc'r, Ma.x- 
imi1i('n de Belhnne Sully (1507-1(H()). This 
absolute ec'iitrali/ation was extended and fur¬ 
ther streiiglhenc'd from that time* forth, 
('.specially under Louis XIV (1(513-1715), the 
Sun King, Lc Hoi Siflcih allc'gc'cl to have said, 
''L ctat ( '('st //io/7”—“1 am the state!” 

The institutions of this eentrali/ation were 
tlm political forms of the* national life against 
which tlu' Bevolnlion was ultimalt'ly directed. 
They W'en* Konian law; th'* Boyal Council and 
ministers; the inti'iidaiits in the proviiK'e<; the 
parlcnirnts (not “parliaments”); the saleabil¬ 
ity of offiees; censorship (described earlicrr, 
pp. 217-18); the church. 

Roman Law. In the thirteenth century, to 
counter feudal anarchy, the Italian-educated 
ro>al lawvcTS taught that the state, like the 
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pagan gods, is an external authority imposing 
eomniand on the individual. This is markedly 
different from tlie later English conception of 
a social contract, and it was a continued pillar 
of e(Mitial authority. Moreover, Roman law 
issued from cr)d(\s and from written statutes; 
the more flexible English version was the 
common law, derived from local custom and 
so drawing a community together. 

Royal Ministf-rs. At the center of govern¬ 
ment was the Royal (Council. The ministers 
were the servants of the king who named and 
dismissed them. By the seventeenth centin*y 
the nobility had bc'cn droppc'd from the coun¬ 
cil; commoners were more pliable. The highest 
was sometimes known as the Premier Minisire, 
from which England borrowed the title Prime 
Minister. The most powerful minister, possibly, 
was the Contrdleur General ties Finances, 
chief of the fiscal and economic affairs. 

TriE iNTFNmANTS. Thc local arms of the 
ministers W(Me thirty intendants, royal officials. 
In the seventeenth century, especially under 
Cardinal Richelieu and Cardinal Mazarin, thenr 
power was solidified: they \>'ere called the 
“thirty tyrants.” Each governed a f^thieraUtd 
(roughly speaking, a province) and was as¬ 
sisted by subdelegates (suMelef^nt^s) in sub¬ 
ordinate areas. They doininatc*d the loc*aI 
reprc*sentati\'e bodies, called the provincial es¬ 
tates; they had the power to tax and powers 
over piildic works anti order. The three orders, 
nobles, ehurch, and bourgeoisie, cooperated 
well on these local matters, l)ut the intendants 
stifled their work and seiluced their members 
by awarding them various offices in the mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

Thc intendants, tlirough the power of tlie 
Ca-own, destroyed the self-government of the 
little local oligarchies that manned the mu¬ 
nicipal and city councils, especially from 
1683, when it was d(*CTeed that budgets and 
p(M\sonnel api>ointments needed the intendants’ 
sanction, fn 1764 the local mayors were made 
royal appointees. The local authorities became 
puppets of the center. However, thc immense 
variety of local legal customs could not be 
unified until the Revolution of 1789. 


The “Parlements.” There were twelve pro¬ 
vincial parlemeuts and the Parlcment of Paris. 
They were not legislative bodies, but of a 
judicial character. Their authority to sit came 
from the Caown. Their membership was known 
as the “nobility of the robe,” noblesse de robe. 
The office was acquired by purchase, by in¬ 
heritance, or as a gift from the Crown. 

They claimc'd the right, under customary 
fundamental law, to administer the customs 
of their region. If the Crown issued decre(‘s 
in conflict with these, thc parlements could 
utter a reasoned rt‘mf)nstrance, and refuse to 
registc'r the decree. Ihis action meant the 
decree could not be held valid in the courts. 
This power was lost by the end of ihe seven¬ 
teenth century; the parlemejits did not dare 
use it under Louis XIV, but they resumed it 
after his dt^ath. A personal visit by the Oown 
could immi'diately o\'crriile a decision of a 
parlemcnt. They were class-biased bodies, il- 
lib(*ral censors of books and lunvspapers. 

The Parlemcnt of Paris fought thc kings 
most continuously of Jill. It was inlluenced by 
the intellectuals, especially in the eighteenth 
cefitiny. This was thc body which, in 1788, 
obslnii led the levy of all new taxes until an 
Estatc's-Ceneral should give consent. Ironic¬ 
ally, when the Estates-G('neral met in 1789, it 
startt'd the Revolution, and immediately abol¬ 
ished thc parlements! 

The Vendirtlity of Offices. Several Eu¬ 
ropean governments provided themselves with 
offiiials, and not incidentally with funds, by 
selling jobs, the buyers recouf)ing themselves 
by collecting fees from citizens. None went as 
far as France in this practice, in this venalite 
ties charfics. The system was inventt'd by 
Paulet under Henry IV. By 1789 there were 
3()(),()00 such jobs. The result was arrogant, 
authoritarian, unpopular, and inefficient bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

"Etattsme.” This word, “statLsm,” is the 
French designation for thc thorough involve¬ 
ment of the French government in economic 
activities. Again, this received powerful im¬ 
petus in the time of Henry IV, as a means 
of raising revenues to pay for wars past and 
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to come, and to repair devastated industry and 
aj'riciilture. Its most conspicuous anti creative 
forncnter was Jean Baptiste (:t)ll)erl, Controller 
(General of Finance under Louis XIV, whence 
the word Colhertism, Silk N\ t‘a\ ing, glass niak- 
tapestry, lacc, cloth factories, munitions 
manufacture, mining, forestry, horse breeding, 
roads, cainils, land drainage—these were st)ine 
of the activities undertaken directly by the 
state or carried out by companies it enfran¬ 
chised and inspected. I'.xports were? (‘ncour- 
aged; tariffs curbed imports. France has never 
known laissez faire. 

The Ciiitrcti. The Catholic Church assisted 
the cause of ro\al absolutism. As the Gallican 
C>hurch, it had acquired the status of the 
established religion in 1516. The king, not 
the local coiurnunities, named the high cl<Tgy; 
th(? Pope ordaiiK'd them. Tht; lower clergy 
were elected by their local communities. Some 
of the higher clergy became roval counselors. 
Without Protestant rivals, this church acc]uired 
a ])rofound grij) on the national life. 

It owned great estates; it reci'ived tithes. 
The noble families put their sons into the 
bishoprics; they spent their time at the court 
and in the saJoihs -w ith some exceptions. The 
low'cr clergy worked with the iM'asants and 
the Third Estate; tlu*ir devotion only met the 
disdain of the higher clergy. 

Bolstered by the church and supported by its 
own ccaincils ;uid intendants, the monarchy Ixv 
camc almost madly I’xtravagant in the reign 
of Louis XIV. His successors, Louis XV (1715- 
7-1) and Louis XVI (177-1-92), not so intelli¬ 
gent, continued to fritter away llie public 
revenues, raised by an unfair, retrogressive tax¬ 
ation system. The kings were paying for 
ffrandriir, Harebraiiu'd speculation and loans, 
usc'd as de\’ices to stave off open bankruptcy, 
merely made the ultimate exposure have a 
more terrible effect. 

The Social Classes 

At the time of the Revolution France had 
about 25 million people. Of these, between 
100.000 and 200,000 w'cre clergy, say 1 per¬ 


cent. They held 10 perc’cnl ol the land, n 
large part of the income of which was used 
by the M3 bishops, most of whom w'ere nobles. 
The peasants rented or !i(*ld church lands, 
and they ])aid tithes. 

The Second Estate romprised about -100,000 
nobles (including tlu*ir famili(‘s), or le.ss than 
2 percc'ut of the population. 'Hiey belli 25 
percent of the land. Some formeil the old 
nobility—dukes, maniiiises, counts, viscounts, 
and .so on. They were called the noWc.v.ve 
d*epci\ the nobility of the sword, for they or 
their for(‘b(‘ars had defended the country in 
the armies. The other group was the' uohlrssc 
dc rohe, the nobility that had arisen for official 
serviies. Thi'y had acipiireil wealth by com¬ 
merce and industry or office and .so on: many 
had bought jobs. All nobles w\ re exempt from 
the direct tax known as the faille (a “cut"), on 
the grounds that as it was imposed for a stand¬ 
ing army and as they actually served therein 
thi'y ought not pay. Tlii y monopoli/i’d almost 
all high offici.'s in ci\il goNernment, the armed 
forces, and the church. They did not, as their 
fi'wcr English eonnlerparts did, develop thi'ir 
estates. 'I’hey could not go into business (an¬ 
other difference from l*a\gland) because the 
rules of the order previ'iiled them from doing 
so, and, apart from a minority which hoj)ed to 
get jobs at court, s])cnt their time, ofti'ii in 
disgrunlleiiK'nt, exploiting their peasants in 
order to ini rease their ineomc and despising 
the bourgeois, who were often richer than 
they. 

The Third Estate included about 21 million, 
90 percent of whom were peasants. The peas¬ 
ants owiM'd 30 piTcent of the land and tin? 
tow'usfolk 25 percent, while the (’rown had 10 
percent, the church 10 percent, thii nobles 25 
percent. 

The peasants had by 1789 already emeigcd 
from the bitter serfdom of the rest ol I']uroi)e. 
Almost three » ':t of four owned some land, 
minute as the plots were (one-third of all land 
divided into millions). There was overpopula¬ 
tion, relative to ]iroductivity and amount of 
land owned. The peasants bore the brunt of 
taxation. They paid tithes to the church; dues 
to the local landlortls for their lands; the 
taille; and a heavy tux on salt (the ccpiivalcnt 
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of the refrigerator for preserving food), a 
government monopoly. They were required to 
work on the roads and other public works 
several days per year—the corvee. Some have 
estimated that the peasants bore a tax burden 
cc|ualing 80 percent of their incomel They 
were despised by king, nobles, bishops, and a 
part of the bourgeoisie. They retaliated by 
occasional frenzied uprisings. 

In the towns, the lower social classes earned 
wages in small businesses and workshops. They 
had an interest in disorder, but no organiza¬ 
tion. The middle class—merchants, store own¬ 
ers, bankers, moneylenders, lawyers, doctors, 
owners of craft shops—resented centralization, 
the hazardous administration of justice, cler¬ 
ical and noble privileges, though th(.‘y paid 
less taxes than the peasants. They ached for 
higher official posts and freedom from guild 
regulations, and they resented the aristocrats* 
snobbery. 


The monarchy muleterl its people, for war 
and magnificence—espi'cially in the reign of 
Louis XIV. There was no parliament to pre¬ 
vent exploitation. The wastefulness continued 
down to 1789, and indeed, it was one of the 
direct causes of the Revolution, for the Parlc- 
ment of Paris called for a meeting of estates 
to cope with the financial deficits. 

Summary 

We have demonstrated the Old Regime’s 
centralized absolutism; its waste and ineffi¬ 
ciency; the obscurantism of its church. The 
s>stem was of benefit to only some* 3 perccfit 
of the poi)iilation. The heritage of the distrust 
of governmental authority so implanted in the 
suffering 97 percent takes long to expunge from 
the memory of the siiecec'ding generations. 
The Revolution intensified the mernoiic's, being 
the product of rescntiiients inflamed by ideas 
of social justice. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST REPUBLIC 


The French Revolution was significant in 
the dev(?loi)ment of French government from 
three points of view: (1) the political philoso¬ 
phy that assisted in its oiilbrc'ak; (2) the 
instituti(3nal dismantling and reconstruction; 
and (3) the Napoleonic ideas and institutions 
that took over the Revolution. 

Political Thought of the Revolution 

The philosophers of the Revolution were 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, the Fiiicyclopedists, the 
Physiocrats, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. They 
were especially the children of the Age of 
Enlightenment, the S(?cond half of the eight¬ 
eenth century that saw society in a new and 
very simple; light. That age had been brought 
to birth by two Englishmen a century earlier: 
John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton. 

Both clearly implied that neither church nor 
monarchy were divine or founded on a re¬ 
vealed truth, common to every man; that is, 
God-given. The foundations of truth were ex¬ 
perience and reason, not the her(;ditary and 
accepted faith. The idea spread that, in the 


same way that Newton had made his mighty 
discovery of universal gia\ ilalion, by reason¬ 
ing, by denial of “reveali'd” ideas that could 
not be proven right, the laws controlling and 
ex])laining all phases of human bdiavior could 
be found. Then, from thes(\ men could deduce 
how to perfect the institutions of the* slate and 
the economy, to make men iH'ifeet by amt'ud- 
ing or u])rooting oppressive and unjust laws, 
officials, and authority. 

VoLTAiHF.. Voltaire (Francois Marie Arouet, 
1694-1778) was the son of a socially dis- 
tinguislied lawyer. He wrote* no systematic 
theory of thi; state, but ho singled out as his 
favorite target the obscurantism, corruption, 
and hypocrisy of the church. His slogan against 
it, *'Ecrasez 1* inf diner (“Crush the infamoiisl”), 
represented a fork of intellectual lightning. 
He personally fought the church’s martyrdom 
of the “heretics” ("alas and Sirven. His his¬ 
torical works, belles-lettres, and plays ridiculed 
and stabbed at the monarchy. He pleaded for 
enlightenment by freedom of opinion, as he 
had experienced it in a sojourn of three years 
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in England, where he was the friend of 
Congreve and Alexander Pope. The French 
monarchy exiled him Ireqnently and jailed him 
for a year in the Bastille without judicial trial. 
His mordant wit encouraged all disbelievers in 
the regime and helped to kill the monarchy. 
He was a very brav(» man, the mind nec'ded 
by the common man to inspire' revolt against 
the infamous and intolerable. Soon, the bour¬ 
geoisie was clamant for a free prt‘ss. But the 
satirical derisions of authority, rarilv accom¬ 
panied by iriN’cntions of constructive and re¬ 
sponsible institutions, became a French tradi¬ 
tion, carried on by the intellectuals down to 
our own day. It is one thing to mock, but 
another altogi’thi'r to create and sustain a 
govt'i nmt'iit of human beings. 

Voltaire wrote many articles for the great 
Frc'iich Ennjf'loprflui, Many philosophers con¬ 
tributed, led by Diderot and iTAlembert. Be¬ 
gun in 1750, th(' Etinjrloprdia was supprcss('d, 
harried, and snpprcs.scd again by the King, the 
Paris Pnrlcwcnt, and the Jesuits, for it damned 
the church and the monarchy. 

Mon'1ks(.)uii-:u. Two ncnus before* the Fn- 
c>dopc*dists began their work, IJKsprU des 
f.oi.s by the Baron tie La Brede el de Moii- 
ti'scpiicu (IGSO-1755) aj^pcared. It was a 
treatise on the foundations (gcograjdiy, cus¬ 
toms, climati*, etc.) of good government. But 
it extolled political virtiK’s then missing in the 
monarchy—the need for a siu'rit of honor and 
emulation in the nobility, the need lor probity 
in the parlcmcnts. The separation of powers 
(Montesquieu was the moflern oracle of this) 
among tlie king, the central and provincial 
estates, and the judiciary would guarantee* the 
citizen against arbitrary governmc*nt. He 
preac hed a doctrine of virtue in republic s w hich 
is still a pc*rfect expression of w hat France has 
not yet culti\'ated: 

It is in a republican goveniiiu nt that tin* whole 
powi-r of c'dncation is nM|nirt (l. . . . But virtue 
is a self-rcnuuriatum uhich is ever arduous and 
painiu]. 

'rhis virtue' may bc' dedinrd as the love of the 
laws and of our country. As such love requires 
a constant pr(*fercnct? of public to private in¬ 
terest, it is the source of all private virtues; for 
tht?y are nothing more than this very prefcTcnce 


itself. This love is peculiar to dcmiocracMcs. In 
thc'Se alont' the government is intrusted to pri¬ 
vate citizens. Now a government is like every¬ 
thing else: to preserve it, we must love it. 

The Piiystochats. Another school of philos- 
ophes wc're the ]n)lilieal c'coiiomisls knowm as 
the physiocrats. Thi*y coiiu^d the phra.se laisscz 
faire to represent their demand that the gov¬ 
ernment ec*ase to gewern the eeonom>’. They 
were inon* extreme than Adam Smith, for they 
startc'd with an abstract doctrine' ol natural 
rights, “tlu* fundameutal and invariable princi¬ 
ple of the natural and c*s.s(*ntial order of so- 
ei<*tic‘S,” w'herc'as he was nH)re tin* practical 
critic* of mercantilism. 'rhc*y obtaiiu'd th(*ir 
name from their assumption that all wealth 
comers from the .soil; th(*y held that c‘oniincrc*(' 
is parasitic—and gowrnim*nl doubly so. Eng¬ 
lish think(*rs dealt w’ith human nature* ratlK*r 
than human rc*asou, the' practicr.l c*\pe*dic*iits 
rathe*!* than the* philoso])hical profunelities of 
justice; the French, bioadly speaking, vice 
versa. 

Bousse.xu. Jc'an jaceiue*s Be)usst*au (1712-78) 
is the most characteristic of all Fie*nch pe)- 
litical thinke*rs, fen* his main idc*as sc'e'in to be* 
the bc'st justification e)f French ])olitical mores 
today. 

In the Coutrat SoriaU he justific*d lawmaking 
b) the* nation-state*—ne)t by divine right, ne)t 
by tradition, not by consc’ivatioii e)f e*xistiiig 
institutions, but by a frc'c'ly made “gc'ueral 
W'ill.” Only the will e>f all justified the chains 
of ge)ve*rnmcnt on man, be*causc' man “by na¬ 
ture'’’ was individually fre*e and sove*re‘igu. “In 
the be ginning,” in a state* of nature*, a man was 
fre*e* and noble. “Man is born fre*c*, yet is c*very- 
whc*re in chains. . . . What c an make* it legiti¬ 
mate*?” 'I'e) answ'cr this epic'stion, Rousseau 
atemiizc'd society into isolate'd sovereign *n- 
dividuals. Yet the* slate* w'as still esse*ntial to 
pre*ve‘!it their ni.iLual destruction, to allow re- 
flc*ctioii and long-run vic.*ws eif the* geiexl life to 
l>rcvail. But he first wvnt all the way back 
and rcKlucexI the* state lej fragments and 
ioimdc*el the* stale on the will of the* multitudes 
of .separate individuals. 

flow could the.se individuals be brought to- 
gc*ther again, in erne .sexicty? By the social 
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contract. He meant (1) a contract among all, 
to found society; (2) a contract by which so¬ 
ciety then gives authority to pfilitical institu¬ 
tions. The general will must he formed and 
expressed continuously by elections for the 
policies of every day—an idea he had derived 
from liis visits to England. So noble was man 
in nature that once existing institutions were 
overturned, their corrupting effects would he 
wiped away, and with this freedom man would 
enter on the era of i)erfectihility. 

How different is this treatment of the state 
from that of the English writers! They thought 
of the state as a product of society gradually 
being built, over the centuries, out of smaller 
c{)mmunilies into a greater one, chiefly for 
mundane convenience. Rousseau thought of 
the state as the instrument of some sinful men 
who stole? property from the common stock to 
dominate all the rest; but if the evils of the 
state were cured by means he .suggested, the 
seekers after original perfection would i)revail! 

He saw that it was very difficult to create 
th(? general will from the freely ])iir.sued 
policies of .so many lesser ])ersons. So he in¬ 
vented a “civil religion,” to be the minimum 
bond of union that all must accept. Tho.se who 
did not obey (and some Christians might not) 
would be banislK'd. Such absolute rule by 
constantly shifting majorities could become a 
t\ranny of the majority over tlie minority. It 
was dangerou.sly like entrusting government to 
tlu? “just” and only the “just,” and to validate 
their rule even by terror, if nec(?.ssary, to secure 
obedience, as his di.sciple Robc.spierre later 
dc'monslrated. 

Rousseau left a dual heritage. Today, French 
deputies and French voters and pressure 
groups speak his language of acute individual 
sovereignty. The other extreme is a possibly 
tyrannical reign t^f the “general will”—total na¬ 
tional subjugation of the individual, total op- 
pr(‘ssion of minorities. 

Bcntham said that to take such a philosophic 
flight as Rousseau s back to natural rights as 
the foundation of the state’s authority was “to 
say to the selfish passions, there, everywhere, 
is your prey!-to the angry passions, there, 
everywhere, is your enemy!” For whatever 
principle one man claimed as a just basis for 


political commands could be as well denied 
by the next man. Where was it to stop, this 
challenge of ri‘a.son? 

The French Revolution 

The French Revolution was not a socialist 
revolution, though a little later, in 1796, a 
“communist” insurrection (that failed) was 
planned by “(hacchiis” BalxMif and his “con- 
.s]jiracy of the ccpials.” It was a bourgeois rev¬ 
olution. Liberty came first; only then, equality. 
The equality of 1789 meant rights and opijor- 
tunitics to participate in the government, to 
(n\m propert)', and equality before the law 
courts, but not socialism. The middle classes 
of the cities, with upper-class leaders, made the 
Rev()luti()n. They were joined l)y the peasants 
who seized the land of the nobility (who fled 
«)r were killed), the lower clergy, and the mobs 
of the towns, especially those of Paris. 

The I'hird Estate, assembling with the other 
two estates in May, 1789, by siiinnions from 
Louis X\'l, rejected the ancient nu'thod of 
voting by estates and tlius being outvoted b>' 
the First and Second (‘.states. Its constitutional 
theorist, tlie Abbe* Sieyes, in liis ela.ssie pamph¬ 
let Quest-cc (ftic le tiers etai? said: 

1. W hat is the 'I’liird Estate? Isverything. 

2. W'hat has it been heretofore in the politii'al 
order? Nothing. 

3. What does it demand? To become .some¬ 
thing therein. 

It .soon claimed to be c\er>tbing, to be the 
.sovt*reign, and it designati*d it.scdf the National 
As.sembly, the first use of the tt*rm in I’reneh 
history. The clergy joint'd the Third Estate. 
TogetluT they swore? an .oath not to end their 
.sessions until “the constitj^on the kingdom 
is c‘stablished and consoli|j||||||^ ^ firm founda- 

The National AssdfcbByV intention 

was the Cistciblishmenr^lif jpuMijiffiional mon¬ 
archy. Rut a republic wijjt. soon established 
(1792), the first in a major Eiiroix'an state, 
and the King and Qiu'cn were c'xccutcd in 
1793. New institutions and policies were now 
necessary, and that in a nation without parlia¬ 
mentary c?xperience. 

At once political parties, or, as the eight¬ 
eenth century expressed it, “factions,” made 
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their appearance in tlic form of chilxs. For 
with free opportunity came the appetite for 
political, social, and eeonouiic change. 'Phe 
Revolution hacf been born j)ut of the eight¬ 
eenth century' gospel of progrc'ss and th(' pt‘r- 
feetibility of man. Tlie left were called Jaco¬ 
bins, taking their iiaiiie from the Parisian club 
to which the leading members bclongt'd. For 
the factions were locatc'd in the various club¬ 
houses, the lay or clcTical mansions tlay had 
sei/c’d. 

The National Assc'inbly was an elected rc'p- 
rc\sc'ntati\o body. Through tlu* various revolu¬ 
tionary governments to NapoIt‘on*s usurpation 
of the Revolution (1799), the franchise was 
reshuffled betwc'en a limit'd one (basc'cl on 
lax-j)aying Icwels and ability to work at an 
occupation) and universal male franchise (tr) 
suit the clic'iitc'lc'S of the rival factions). Plebis¬ 
cites wc'ic used to ratify successive constitu- 
ti<»ns. 'The exec'Utivc bodies rose out of tiu* 
Assembly and were subject to its tuibulcnt 
factionalism. 

'Pile Declaration of th(’ Rights of Man 
(1789) requirc'd tln' separation of pow<'rs as 
a democratic fundaiiKuta], but th<‘ passion of 
rcv('hitioii centralized all powers, either in tlu* 
hands of the legislature or ol the executive, 
whichever happened to be actually strongcT 
at any giv'cn moment. Successive regimes 
went alwavs leftward with more and more 
virulence. 'Phey moved under the infliu'nce of 
doctrinairism, foreign war, and economic’ di.s- 
trc’ss, foi c-urrency inflation had been startc'cl 
as a fiscal c*xpedic’nt. Moivover, a total mobiliza¬ 
tion fen* war, in inanpowc’r callc'cl the* lever 
('ll mcz.v.sr -and in c*conomic production, iii- 
volvc'd the* nation in c.*conoinic disorganization. 

Tkiuioh and Ri:ac: rioN. 'Phe* mob of Paris 
had gloriously sl«)rm(‘cl the Bastille, wlic're c*n- 
c’rnicxs of the kings vvf*r(‘ traditionally impris¬ 
oned, on July 1 f, 1789 (cxstablishing the Re- 
jmbhVs nali<)nal holiday). As the Rc’volution 
progressed, the* extreme It'fl wing nianipulatc*d 
this mob in .support of the authority of the 
city of Paris which f)vc*ravved the duly elected 
but more moderate members (mostly pro¬ 
vincials) of the A.ssernbly. The terror in¬ 
creased, in the prov inces as well as in Paris, 


under the guidance of the (airnmiltcv of Pub¬ 
lic Safety, at first an agency of the Assc'inbly 
and, by 1793, the principal and dominating 
institution of the* executive. Frcun September, 
1793, to July, 1794, 2(),0()() pcMipIe were massa- 
c*rcd, the guillotine bc’ing the favorih' official 
uu'thod of execution. This Rc^d Terror (under 
the ac'gis of lc*ftist radicals) was countered, as 
soon as circumstance's and public opinion al¬ 
lowed, by the' tc'rror (iiistiluled by monarch¬ 
ists) of civil war in the vvc'st. Id VeiitUu*. Plu' 
Jac‘*)bins, under tlu'ir most extreme' leader, 
Robespierre, movc*d toward licpiidation of all 
who stood in the ]iath of thc'ir “rc*pnblic of 
virtue" and the wor.ship of tbc*ir “Supreme 
Being," the' nc'vv-fanglc'd god ol the pi'rlect 
soc iety they lationali/c'd. 

Ilovvc'vc'r, purge's frighteiu*d the* moderate* 
revolutionaries, among whom vvert* many 
mc'iiibc'is of the* As.scmbly. (^msc'ivatism ovc'r- 
te)ok rc'voleitionary passion, and in July, 1795, 
a Dirc'ctory, an c’xc'cutive' body of five, 
which functie)nc*cl by manipulating tlie* legis¬ 
lature, was establishc’d. 'Phe* (lonslilution was 
ainc*udc‘d by the mielelle*- and uppe’i-class ie*p- 
rc'.scntativc's to pren ide for the* indiri'ct c*li‘ction 
of dc'putic’S, propc'ity (|ualifications lor voters, 
and a bicam(*ral svsleni to replace* the uni- 
camc'ral (’e)nvc’Utie)n. 'Phe Diie'ctory e’ulminate*d 
a rightward mov'e’mc*nt that had be’gun with 
the Thennidor rc'action, named aflc'r thc^ 
month in the* Re’volutionary c*ale*ndar corre¬ 
sponding to July (hot with “the*rms"), 1794, 
when Robc*spie*rre* w'as ovc’rcome and he* and 
his folle)vwrs cxc'cnte'd. 'Phe* young aristocrats, 
known as the (hided Youth, jcimesse dor(*e, 
flushc'd with famil>’- and clergy-inspirc*d arro¬ 
gance, fe)rine‘el punitive l)ands against the* 
raclic'als. 

'Phe Dire'ctory was buffeted by le;ft and by 
light, Jacobins and Royalists, the* forme*r for 
rc'vednliemary war, the* lalte*r foi pc'acc* and 
propc’ity and auv'-'iis to end icligieiiis pe*rse‘cu- 
tiou and the laws made by the R<*volutioii. 'Phcj 
“nationalist ” war of French domination of Ku- 
lope was pressed; the* curre*ncy was drastically 
dc'preciatcd; and the conspiracy of Babc'iif, 
a communist, occiirn*d and its Ic'ader W'as 
guillotined. Camsc'ivatism gained the tcauerity 
to revolt, and the victorious and imperious 
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young Napoleon was cncoiiraged by all parties 
to seize power. 

The Gains of the Revolution. Above all, 
the Revolution had establislied popular sov¬ 
ereignty. Unlike the German people in 1789 or 
1848 (see Chapter 21), (he French had as¬ 
serted the rights of man so firmly that abso¬ 
lutism and abject obedience could never re¬ 
turn. If they had not yet learned to govern 
themselves, they had asserted the right freely 
to try. 

This was summed up in the world-famous 
Declaration of Rights, which asserted: (1) 
Men are born and remain free and ccpial in 
rights. (2) The aim of every polilieal associa¬ 
tion is the preservation of the natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man. These rights are 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to op¬ 
pression. (3) The source of all sovereignty is 
essentially the nation; nobody, no individual, 
can exercise authority that docs not proceed 
from it ill jdain terms. 

Some truly fundamental social and eco¬ 
nomic changes had been effected. Feudal privi¬ 
leges and exemptions of the nobility and 
others were abolished. Some lands had been 
redistributed and others could now be bought 
without subjection to a feudal lord. Church 
property was confiscated and made available 
for public purchase. The church itself was 
given a civil constitution (lasting only till 
1801). The clergy were to be elected by 
local chapters of the church, were rccpiired to 
swear allegiance to the Republic, and were to 
be paid salaries by the state. This church 
reform immediately won millions of peasant 
friends for the Republic. But other millions of 
peasants and upper class hated the Revolution 
for its sacrilege. 

Civil registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths was instituted, and divorce was per¬ 
mitted through the civil courts. Titles of no¬ 
bility were abolished.' Guilds and com- 
paf^nonnages (similar to trade unions) were 
abolished to make free trade for the bour- 

' Since the advent of the Third Republic no 
new titles hav(‘ been established. Rut even today 
there is an aristocracy of titled people, yet without 
any governmental privileges. 


geoisie possible, even as private property had 
been guaranteed in the Declaration of Rights 
and enforced by the Thormidor triumph of the 
conservatives. 

Local government was reformed. Histor¬ 
ical provinces gave way to cighty-tlirec dc- 
paTtementH of almost ctpial size (consult the 
map in Chapter 11), divided into ammdisse- 
ments\ cun tons, or communes. A kind of math¬ 
ematical uniformity of area was to replace 
the historical provinces and subdivisions. The 
new units were to be governed by autonomous 
councils (elected by a limited franchise), but 
the nc'cessities of ccutrali/ation due to war and 
revolution soon deposed the principles of self- 
govcriiinent; and this eventually led to the 
Napoleonic concept of tuiellc, or tutelage, that 
is, a hierarchy of protective controls tlirough 
the various levels of local governnic'nt leading 
up to the national executive. Justice was now 
administered by courts elected by the local 
citizens. The Jacobins, entrenehc'd in Paris, 
had becMi c‘(‘ntralizcrs. Their opponents, the 
more moderate Girondists, were frdcrcs and 
sought, but vainly, to loosen the grip of Paris, 
to decentralize. 

From Republic to Etnpire 

Napoleon, Fihst “Man on IIonsEnAOK.” 
The instrument of the conservatives, including 
the peasants, be it remarked, was the ad¬ 
venturer general, Napoleon Bonaparte, a (Corsi¬ 
can. “1 seek a sword!” the Abbe Sieyes, a 
member of the Directory, had cried, l^r he 
wished the Revohition to be saved from a 
possible return of the Bourbon kings. He in¬ 
duced tlie very willing brilliant young general 
to be his sword. By a coup d*ciaty forced in 
the Assembly itself, Napoleon and his brother 
and soldiers changed the (Constitution in 1799 
on the ninth of November, the “month of 
fogs” (hence the Eighteenth Bmmaire in the 
revolutionary calendar). 

This was the Constitution of the Year VIII. 
It established a Consulate (the executive) of 
three consuls. Napoleon was First Consul. (Ob¬ 
serve the Roman tide!) The system was rati¬ 
fied by a plebiscite, almost unanimously. Then 
universal franchise was replaced by a fran- 
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chise limited to those who were literate and 
practiced a trade. Tlie l>elaration of Rij^hts 
was discarded. Local councils and candidate's 
to tin? national assemblies were t(^ be elected 
indirectly (in three tiers). The actual choice 
of the members of the two assemblies, called 
Corps TJfrisJatif and Trihimat, as well as the 
selection of the consuls and the members of 
the judiciary, was VTstc'd in the St'nuif, the 
Conscrvatcur dr la Conslitutioti. The consuls 
alone had the right to ])roi)ose laws; the assem¬ 
blies had a limited right of discussion and 
acceptance or rejection. Najmleon was always 
able to plant the eighty mcmibers of the Senate. 
So euuniugly had he controllc'd the drafting 
of the (Constitution that he was able to dom- 
inat(‘ its opcMalion. lie now dcclarc'd, “I am 
the' Hcwohilion!’’ He had the power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal of all the top central offi¬ 
cials, local authoritic's, judges, states attoriic'ys; 
full jjower over finances, the armc*d forces, 
foreign policy. At his convcnicince the Scniatc 
amemded the Constitution. 

On August 2, 1<S02, he was elected h'irst 
Consul for life; the vote was almost unanimous. 
The Senate offc'red him the t'lnpcrorship, to 
be hereditary; in November, 1801, he was 
ratific^d by another referendum, again almost 
unanimously; in December he was crownc'd. 
llc’iiceloiih, constitutional detail is unimpor¬ 
tant. The* nation wanted foreign suc'cesscs, the 
peasants their lauds, the bourgeoisie stability. 
Napoleon, the first “man on hoi seback”—thc^ 
soldier who governed with authority from 
above, albeit bc*nevoleut in intention—gave 
them guarantee's of these bt'iic'fits. The results 
on thci French govcnimenlal system have been 
far-reaching. 

Two idc'als now clashc?d: popular govern¬ 
ment with a sovereign assembly versus a glam¬ 
orous government above political partic's oper¬ 
ating a ccntrali/.ed administration. They have 
not ceased to clash. The Napoleonic (.*ra needs 
a little more inspection, for in our own day 
its represc'iitatixe man in France is Ceneral 
(Charles de Gaulle who took over thi:; French 
government in June, 1958. 

Bonapartism. Napoleon made France a 
strong hierarchical government, dependc'nt 


from beginning to end on his personal powers, 
exercised in ])oliey, ai)poinlinents, discipline, 
and dismissals. He substituted his own genius 
for government in i)lace of that of all Fn'nch- 
men. His spirit brings revulsion to many, pro¬ 
ducing a jmteut antistate seuliment. To other 
men, Bonapartism, sometimes called Caesar- 
ism, the glamor of one-man leadership, is a 
powerf u 1 ti'inp tatii )i i. 

His mintl was cnexclopcdie in its knowledge 
of humanity and the scientific and cultural 
potentialities of his time*. He had a perfect 
comprehi'usion of the cold-blooded means that 
could aceomjdish his ends. He worked eightec'U 
hours a day. While othi'is needed sleep he 
reviewed the reports from his prcjrts. One of 
his officials, Cdiaptal, declares in his Mrtnoirrs 
that the native's did not know how “the 
Fmpc'nu* (‘xc'reised on his servants, however 
far away they w'c*re from him, the wirarir of 
the real presence; 1 belie\'cd ! saw him in 
front of me whc'u 1 was at work shut in my 
study.” This answered every dictator's i)rob- 
lem: to jirojc'ct his ix'isonalily through distance 
and time', pi'uc'traling what we today call “in¬ 
formal groups.” He establish(*d iIk? j)rineiple 
of “the career open to the talent.*' He per¬ 
sonally chose and directed the top five hun¬ 
dred men. 'rhiough them he managi'd the 
various dej^artmeuts on his owm jirincijdes and 
invigilated them by informal and fonnal re¬ 
ports from till* local and central officials. When, 
in our own day, peoph'. occasionally speculate 
on the possibility of dictatorship by the army 
in the Soviet Union, they forgc't that Napoleon 
WMS not only a military genius, but that he was 
also an independent political mind of the first 
order. 

'rhe land was covered w'ith police and spies. 
Leading opponents of the government w^^re 
imprisoned. The press w'as reduced in num¬ 
bers; it w'as licensc'd by tht? gov('rnment and 
became the spokesman for the government. 
Gfficial gazettes replaced free newspapers 
throughout the provinces. All W'orks were cen¬ 
sored. All education came under central con¬ 
trol, for the communes could not afford local 
schools, while the secondary .schools, the 
lycees, were supported by the government, the 
teachers appointed by it, the s\’llabuses and 
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conduct of pupils and teachers prescribed by 
it. The scliouls were militarized. They were 
deliberately made part of the spiritual foiinda- 
tir)n of Napoleon's system, compelled to incul¬ 
cate (Catholicism, fidelity to the Emperor, and 
family solidarity. 

He continually purj^c'd the lcjj;islative bodies, 
and (*v(*n abolished the Tribunat in 1807. He 
could interfere in any way he wished, assisted 
by his Senate, with Icj^al procedure. The popu¬ 
lar elc'ction of judges and trial by jury insti¬ 
tuted by the Revolution had sueeuinbc'd to the 
Revolution's passions, factions, terror. Now Na¬ 
poleon appointc'd the local justices of the 
peace and all higher judges, t‘xee])t thosti in 
the highest court of appc'al, who w<ere ap¬ 
pointed by the Senate. Juries, used for crim¬ 
inal eases, were chosen from lists of the more 
educated citizens. Crimes of sedition, treason, 
army corruption, and robbery under arms, 
crimes committed by vagabonds and convicts, 
and threats to those who had bought confis- 
catc‘d property went to special officials. 

CKN'rnAijZEu ADAfiNisTHATioN. Each c/e- 
parteinent was given a prefet (henetdorward 
we shall call thcmi “prefects”). Each (hfparte- 
mrnt was divided into a number of arnmdme- 
ments, under the coutred of a subprefect, 
appointed by tile govcruincnt. Each commune 
was given a mayor, also appointed by the gov¬ 
ernment. 1’hese authorities were flanked by an 
administrative council, locally elected through 
indirect stages. The appointed otficials wi*re 
there to see that the council assessed the taxes, 
voted tludr budget, and advised on local needs 
and interests. This was no system of local 
se//-govcrninent. 

Napoleon rejoiced in being a constructive 
legislator. With deliberate speed new civil and 
penal codes were written under his guidance 
by the Coihscil cifllai and distinguished law¬ 
yers. He created a new nobility and for the 
generality of the trinket-seeking public insti¬ 
tuted the Legion of Honor, a reward for 
obedient service. 

As for the church, he said: “It is impossible 
to govern without it.” If the state were con¬ 
fined only to temporal power, he fulminated, 
then all the priests left to the state was a 


carcass, while they kept the soul! On the basis 
of a concordat in 1801, the Pope caused all 
serving bishops to resign. Then new appoint¬ 
ments were given to all priests, whether* thc\’ 
had sworn to accept the Revolution's civil 
constitution of the ckugy or not. This healed 
the cleavage between them, and a source of 
social disturbance was overcome. The Pope 
was conceded the right to institute (he priests. 
In exchange, he condont'd the sales of church 
property during the Ihwolution and acknowl¬ 
edged that the clergy were salaried officials of 
the state. Furthermore, no papal council might 
be held in France. Teachers in Catholic sem¬ 
inaries were to be state appointees. They 
accepti?d the Galliean declaration of 1682." 
No priest could be ordainc‘(l unless he a]J- 
proved the Galliean declaration. 

As ior Jews and Protestants, who were tol¬ 
erated by the Revolution, Naiioleon instituted 
their churches, nominatc'd their clergy, and 
provided Protestant churchmen with state sal¬ 
aries. From each other, the churches conk! dis¬ 
sent; to him, all must assent. Tin? sineer<* 
Catholic clergy were disgustedly constrained to 
look to nUramoritauismy knalty “beyf^nd the 
mountains” to the Pope, lor spiritual sn])port. 
This drove deep into the spirit of France an¬ 
other arrow of civic ili\'ision. Iw)r the catechism 
officially enforced in the educational system of 
the country actually threatened eternal dam¬ 
nation to those who did not aeknowlc'dge that 
Napok'on was the anointed of the Lord by tin? 
Pope—that Ik* was the protector of the holy 
religion and the defender of the state. 

France was dazzled by Napoleons military 
glory. Instead of pro\iding sober social j)ro- 
gress, he led two million to death in his wars. 
He gave France two ]X)sitive benefits: The 
former privileged class('s were not allowed to 
recover their feudal and ecclesiastical advan¬ 
tages. And the idea of the career open to 
talent, Napoleon’s phrase, was impressed on 

* This stipulated that royrd and temporal sov¬ 
ereignly is indejjcndent of the Pope; that an 
ccuinonical council is superior to the l*opo; that 
the ancient liberties of the Galliean Church are 
sacrosanct; that the Church’s .government inheres 
in the Pope and the bishops together. 
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the people long enough for it to become a 
settled, even if sometimes contested, part of 
the political system. 

The Revohitionary-Napolconic experience 
engraved deep in the French political spirit a 
number of symbols, most of them consensus- 
exploding. They are the Bastille; the Red Ter¬ 
ror and the White; the (Commune of Paris 
(violent, even bloody, municipal self-govern¬ 


ment recurred in 1871); political “clubism,” 
always scheming, always dreaming; the bar¬ 
ricades; the rights of man; legislative turmoil 
and flaming rhetoric; hi patric, the absorption 
of the individuals en masse in modern 
nationalism; Bonapartism, the glamorous man 
on horseback, the disinterested dictator ex¬ 
pressing the naiional need of order and social 
welfare over against the “selfish” parties. 


FROM 1815 TO 1870 


Political Thought After the Revolution 

Until Karl Marx, the formative liberal think¬ 
ers after the Revolution were Claude Henri 
Saint-Simon, Charles Fourier, Auguste Comte, 
and Pierre Joseph Proudhon. From such men 
stems modern socialism. 

Conservative Political Thought. How¬ 
ever, the reader must not entertain the idea 
that France had no representative thinkers of 
the conservative school. 'Fhere were several, 
but we have no si)aee in which to develop 
their ideas at length.*’ T.(^t us merely refer to 
the work of Joseph de Maistre (1754?-1821) 
and Louis de Bonald (1751-1840), each of 
whom represents, though with important dif¬ 
ferences between themsebes, the theoiy of 
Burke’s conservalism, with special predilec¬ 
tions for the ancicn rr^nur. They differ from 
Burke because they took the conservative 
doctrine to metaphysical extremes: that is, 
they denounced altogether the ability of man 
to improvise institutional progress by rational 
forethought, holding that institutions grew in 
some mysterious fashion—a fashion, also, that 
was tluj emanation of God’s intention. (Govern¬ 
ment, in such a context, is of divine origin and 
admits of no dissent, no disobedience, certainly 
no revolution. Men like Voltaire and Rousseau 
were vicious and sophistical. But in De Maistre 
there is no temper of love of humanity, so 
that he has in mind only a structure of author- 


^ For further discussion of this and other ten¬ 
dencies in French thought and practice, the reader 
must refer to the standard works. An excellent 
study is Roger H. Soltau, French Political Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1959. 


ity; indeed he somewhere says, in very stark 
terms, that it is the executioner alone who 
holds society together. In milder moments he 
urged that mi‘n be taught their duties by in¬ 
doctrination with dogmas in infancy, so that 
reason would have no power over them later. 
The acme of terrestrial authority was that of 
the church and it was incarnate in the papacy. 
Men’s souls must look beyond the mountains 
to the. Pope. 

De Bonald mixed rather more common sen.se 
in his teachings. He l)c*lii‘ved in the irre.spon.si- 
blc .sovereignty of the monarch, for generally 
the same reasons as De Maistre, Init unlike 
the latter he recognized that each nation had 
a tem])erament set by the will of God that 
would be a factual limitation on the behavior 
of the monarch. This limitation or guide to 
action would be properly deployed in a har¬ 
monious balance of royal power, an aristocracy, 
and an independent judicature. But he warned 
against any iJractical liberalism, of the nine¬ 
teenth century style, to be followed by the 
king: it must not in the .slightc\st way .shake 
the a.seendency of religion and morals, and 
this in a strict Catholic sense. 

Socialist Thought. Saint-Simon (1760- 
1825) invented the word “.sociali.sm.” He 
claimed that the political revolution had not 
in fact produced liberty, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity. He straightway concluded that for 
salvation man must go behind politics. He 
should rather regard the nation as one great 
economic grouping; for economic productivity, 
not political activity, was the means of man’s 
welfare. How could men get more out of it? 
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The answer was: by the discovery and use of 
universal scientific laws. Men would then be 
able to draw the rules of government from 
historical generalizations; these “positive” laws 
would supplant the universal doctrines of the 
church. A new kind of i^riesthood would 
inspire men with these laws. Savants would 
discover the laws and they would teach the 
industrieh (the leaders of industry) who 
would execute them. Free enterprise would 
be dismantled and replaced by a plann(*d 
economy. In it the indmlrids would be guided 
by statistics about consumers’ needs and pro¬ 
ducers’ services. Priests, savants, induslrids 
would not be elected; the people would be 
commanded. 

The workers* standard of living and morality 
would be raised by the love of humanity. Back 
to Rousseau I Instead of the nation as the ruling 
community, there would be many small com¬ 
munities, and they would be associated in 
federal connection under a central govern¬ 
ment. Evcntiially man would be moralized by 
this means; so far church and state had failed. 

This was a very romantic view of men’s 
possibilities. The mixture of some realism and 
much romanticism was further expounded by 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837). As a grocer’s 
assistant he had become disgusted with free 
enterprise, because he had seen goods being 
allowed to rot when luingry consumers could 
not pay the price demanded. The original pro¬ 
ducers were cheated. The church was no 
help; it was lethargic. The state did not help. 
Both must be detoured. Phalanxes of self- 
governing cooperative groups, called phalan- 
stdresy should replace the state. Their mem¬ 
bership ought to be small enough (a few 
hundred) to work by mutual agreement and so 
avoid coercion, which is the evil mark of the 
state. If they included people of diverse abil¬ 
ities and needs, their members would be mu¬ 
tually dependent and helpful, and coercion 
would be replaced by love. All property would 
be held in common by the phalanx. Wherever 
the phalanxes were not self-sufficient, the 
groups would federate. The capitalist state is 
coercive. It is the instrument of powerful 


employers, who use politicians to establish co¬ 
ercion. Away, then, with tlio votcl Away with 
the statel 

This kind of thinking was elaborated into a 
vast system by Auguste Comte (1798-1857), 
founder of positivism. Ours, he said, is the 
positivist or scientific age. Men had progressed 
from the worship of fetishes, then the belief 
in a god or gods, to the attachment to some 
brand of metaphysics. Now man was, by 
histoiy and science, in a position to find 
unchanging and exact laws of human nature by 
examining social phenomena (this is esjieeially 
the view of Marx, Lenin, and the Communist 
leaders of Soviet Russia), and these laws 
would dictate the essential nature and limits 
of political action. The laws would be em¬ 
bodied in “sociology”—Comte invented the 
word. 

Comte despis(?d democratic activity, for it 
was not founded on scientific knowledge. He 
despised the “anarchy” of economic production. 
**Positive” knowledge was so convincing that 
people ought at once to ol^ey it. The tenets, 
as laws, would be imposed on the populace 
by bankers and priests. Thus, man’s inherent 
goodness would be released. Rut (k)mte was 
ultimately forced into admitting that knowl¬ 
edge alone will not animate men and women, 
that passion is needed to make them act. His 
motto became; “Love as our principle. Order 
as our basis, Progress as our end.” Yet we 
may ask wh(’ther men and women have; not 
vciy dilfcrent kinds of love—and surely, if 
there is a diversity, this means politics, that is, 
the rivalry and conflict of various values to 
prevail. Comte would not acknowledge this. 
His ideas tended to authoritarianism; he actu¬ 
ally founded a church. John Stuart Mill could 
not tolerate this root-and-branch blanketing of 
the human mind, and broke their long friend¬ 
ship. In fact, (^omte had been greatly stimu¬ 
lated by the tract Du Pape, published by 
Joseph do Maistre, which asked for a return of 
absolutist medieval clerical rule and which 
completely repudiated the ideas of the French 
Revolution. Comte merely left out the Pope. 

Proudhon (1809-65) was of working-class 
origin, became a printer, was a parliamentary 
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deputy in the Second Republic, was self- 
taught. His main work (1846) was Economic 
Contradictions, or the Philosophy of Poverty, 
and another published earlier was What Is 
Property? lie agreed with Saint-Simon that a 
perfect science of human social action could 
he found, by which progress in justice, liberty, 
and equality-his basic principlcs-could be 
achieved. lie dillercd only on how soon suc¬ 
cess could be attained. He called property 
theft, because those who had it \\ere able to 
exact from the propertyless workt'is rents and 
interest for the use of the productive tools and 
land they owned. He preached the righteous¬ 
ness of absolutely ecpial pay for all kinds of 
work, on the theory that the value of work 
depended on the lime men put into it. In the 
course of time the differences between men’s 
abilities would be reduced almost altogether. 
The objective was anarchy, that is, indh'idual 
self-rule with free association among men 
based on division of labor; the means thereto 
were socialism and the abolition of rent and 
interest. 

CoNTHAST WITH Engltsii Emptrtcism, It will 
be appreciated how different in attitude to 
governmi’iit and polities are the eharaeteristic 
French thinkers (both pre- and post revolution¬ 
ary) from the English. The English have al¬ 
ways b(?en advocates of practical imj^rovement 
and gradual perfectioning, not radical over¬ 
throw and a totally new start based on one 
single principle. The French thinkers, often 
metai)hysical, prepared the French mind for 
the apocalyptic "closed" or complete system of 
Karl Marx and for Georges Sorel’s revolutionary 
syndicalism. The English thinkers sought the 
best feasible combination of liberty and order 
and welfare, working with the given stale. Their 
society was "open” in the .sense; that its in¬ 
stitutions were empirically based and amend¬ 
able piccemoal. 

Frenchmen could have joined Leon Trotsky 
in calling Bentliam’s works only "cookbook 
recipes,” because he assumed tiie kitchen and 
dining room were to be pR'served, not blown 
up and then fully rebuilt somewhere else. 
The French Revolution favored a tabula rasa 


(a clean tablet); the old "corrupting” princi¬ 
ples were violently discarded and man was 
supposed to return to nature. But if an old 
system can be abolished, why should any 
newly prevailing system of values bo regarded 
as permanent? Bentham judged the radical 
rc'turn to natural rights in the Revolution thus 
(ill his Anarchical Fallacies, pp. 299 ff.); "By 
justifying it [the Revolution], they invite it: 
in justifying past insurrection, they plan and 
cultivate a proiiensity to perpetual insurrec¬ 
tion in time future; they sow the seeds of 
anarchy broadcast ... a shallow and reckless 
vanity.” 

The Restoration 

The Bourbons returned to the French throne 
in 1814. Louis Will’s charter was given, he 
claimed, by "divine right”! A Ghamber of Peers 
and a Chamber of Deputies were instituted. 
The electorate, "the pays legal,*' numbered 
not the millions of the Revolution, but only 
1()0,0()() large property owners in a nation of 
25 million people. The peers were appointed 
by the King and included the returned nobility 
and the Napoleonic nobility. The imperial 
administrative and judicial system was kept in¬ 
tact, as were the codes, the position of the 
church, and educational ccntraliziition. 

Only the merest impression of what followed 
to 1870 can bo offi.-red here. Parties developed. 
But they ^^x're hampered by the laws juo- 
hibiting associations and meetings, and by the 
censorship of the press. All elections were 
interfered with by the government’s power to 
dismiss central and local officials and judges. 
The King, of course, claimed to be master of 
his ministers, in .spite of the claims of the 
(]hamber of Deputies, and the initiator of 
domestic and foreign policy. The ehiireh stood 
at his right hand. It brought in its religious 
orders to monopolize education. It supported 
social conservatism. 

The Rf.volutions of 1830 and 1848. Secret 
societies and open left-wing parties (not yet 
socialist) fought the program of the church and 
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absolutism. They deliberately took example 
from John Hampden in England, refusing to 
pay taxes and agitating the public to this 
effect. P^inally the revolutionary groups, the 
party of the tricolor,** rose and overcame the 
governments troops in three days of fighting 
in Paris in July, 1830, and Charles X fell. 

Louis Philippe (of the Orleans branch of 
the royal family), a good bourgeois with cyn¬ 
ical, agnostic leanings, was given the throne 
by the Chamber of Deputies. The regime be¬ 
came a little more liberal, for the liberal 
middle class came into power. The Chamber of 
Peers was purged. The taxpayers were foimed 
into national-guard units, that of Paris being 
a powerful ])olitical force. Censorship was 
cased. Yet though the franchise was widened, 
still only 200,000 voters were included. Onc- 
third of the deputies were officials of the 
government as well. The “party of resistance” 
and the “party of movement” clashed head on, 
for political liberalism. Jury trial came back. 
Keeping the tiitelle, the local authorities be¬ 
came popularly elected. The hereditary peer¬ 
age was abolished* Demands ran out for 
complete press liberty, religious freedom, an 
education emancipated from the church. 

Soon the Saint-Simonians and socialists be¬ 
gan to arouse discontent among the urban 
workers and the underprivileged against the 
complacent bourgeoisie. In February, 1848, an 
insurrection occurred in Paris which the rest 
of France accepted. The monarchy was over¬ 
thrown, a republic was declared by Lamartine 
and Ledru-Rollin (republicans), and by Louis 
Blanc and other socialists, after violence in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Blanc had agitated for 
a socialistic system of national workshops, but 
the nation’s social structure was hostile to its 
establishment. 

The Second Republic 

Now there was universal franchise; eight 
million cast their vote in April, 1848. Although 

^ The flag of 1789—instead of the Bourbon 
white flag with its fleur-de-lis which had begun as 
a spearhead. 


400 of the 900 deputies were monarchist, 
they were not all intransigent, and they ac¬ 
cepted the changes. Another Louis Blanc in¬ 
surrection occurred in June, with the cry 
“Bread or lead!” For the bourgeois liberals who 
had overthrown the July Monarchy spurned the 
demands of their socialist allies for the aboli¬ 
tion of private property, for universal suffrage, 
and for opening the national guard to all. 
The government suppressed the insurrection 
with bloodshed. Blanc and many others were 
proscribed. 

A single-chamber system was set up, with 
750 members directly elected for a three-year 
tei*m. All males over twenty-orie had the 
franchise, the most democratic in Europe. The 
President was elected htj the people. Though 
he had no legislative power, the eveiyday 
executive power was in his hands. The minis¬ 
ters were supposed to depend, as in Britain, 
on the confidence of the legislature. 

In this legislature a law was ])assed in 
March, 1850 (Lot Falloux), permitting schools 
and teaching outside the University s monopoly 
of education. This gave the clergy a re- 
entrance to the schools, as teachers and as 
members of the University regents. 

Louts Napoi.eon. Election of the President 
by the people at large was a constitutional 
error, in the French circumstances of the time, 
as farsighted leaders had warned. The result 
was that Louis Napoleon, nephew of Bona¬ 
parte and son of the former king of Holland, 
was elected President! He was a shrewd pol¬ 
itician, even if generally a vain and ultimately 
stupid man. On his return from exile in Amer¬ 
ica and England, he had been elected a 
deputy. He fancied himself as a true successor, 
in status and vision, of his great forebear; and 
he overturned all the brave and liberal policies 
of the Chamber, for, having assumed the 
presidency in December, 1848, he used it to 
turn the Second Republic into an empire with 
himself as emperor—December, 1852. 

In the 1848 presidential election he ob¬ 
tained nearly 5.5 million votes against 1.75 
million shared by his two nearest competitors. 
The peasants heavily supported him. The 
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name "Napoleon” meant to tliem their land, 
the guarantee against the return of the feudal 
lords, the rights of inheritance, imperial glamor. 
His platform was that notorious olil cliche, 
"peace and prosperity”; and he swore to de¬ 
fend the Constitution. 

The reactionary Chamber swept away all 
the free avenues of public opinion and re¬ 
stricted the franchise against Napoleon*s real or 
hypocritical opposition. The church resumed 
its power over all the schools. 

Napoleon conspired with the army. In De¬ 
cember, 1851, he dissolved the Chamber (an 
unconstitutional act, indei»d an army-backed 
coup (Telat), arrested some of the leaders of 
the opposition, banished many liberals, and 
re-established universal suffrage. Bloody riots 
and military suppression occurred. A plebiscite 
confirmed his actions by a large majority, 
because for months lie had tenified the bour¬ 
geoisie and peasantry with propaganda con¬ 
cerning the specter of communism, and others 
with stories of a monarcliist plot for restora¬ 
tion. 

The terror was induced by the fear of the 
rising strength of the working class and the 
students, developing from the belated In¬ 
dustrial Revolution and incited by the spread 
of Karl Marx’s doctrines (the Communist Man¬ 
ifesto was published in 1818). 

In December, 1852, Napoleon declared him¬ 
self Emperor. 

The Second Empire 

We cannot follow the Empire in detail. Until 
the 1860’s it was absolutist. Then it became 
liberalized. The Assembly was allowed to initi¬ 
ate laws and offer amendments to bills put 
before it by ministers and to (piestion ministers, 
who were now made formally responsible to 
the Assembly. Social security reforms and pub¬ 
lic works were undertaken. 

Yet Louis Napoleon fought wars in the 
Crimea, Italy, and Mexico. He repressed par¬ 
ties, meetings, the press; he falsified election 
results. The opposition became inflamed. Leon 
Cambetta, the great lawyer and public tribune. 


incited the people to overturn the system. An 
attempt was made to assassinate tlie Emperor 
by throwing a bomb. 

Marxist Uprisings. The French workers 
were starting to be inflamed by the dissemi¬ 
nated doctrines of Karl Marx.® Many now 
felt themselves to be members of the proletar¬ 
iat, a class made conscious of its status, its 
rights, and the utopia that must be theirs. The 
jjroletariat was moved to violence now, a 
violence based on philosophic principles of 
socialism as well as on their rcs«*ntment of 
social injustice. The socialist movement be¬ 
came the? rallying point of many European 
workers, and its leaders inaugurated the ]*^irst 
International in 1864 in London. Waves of 
strikes swept France. The? government became 
terrified of this organized threat. It had done 
very little for the workc'rs c'xcc'pt to relieve 
them of their leaders and their frc'e votes. 
They began to organize? to vote Nol There 
were as many as 1.5 million adverse vote's in 
th(‘ May, 1870, plebiscite; many more had 
been expeeti?d, but the bulk of the peasants 
remained loyal to the regime. 

The vain and el(?ver Emp(*ror let himself be 
inveigled by the cleverer Bismarck into a war 
with Prussia. The war unified Gcamany—aftcir 
French policy for two centuries had sought to 
prevent (Harnaii unification. The Frcuich were 
beaten in scjven wevks of war, July 15 to 
Sejjtember 1, 1870. 

^ Marx’s pamphlets. The Eighteenth Bnimaire 
of Louis Napoleon and The (Uass Sttn}it>les ifi 
France, are brilliant accounts of this era. Marx’s 
view r.in h(? surmised from this passage: “It was 
not the French bourgeoisie that ruled under 
Louis Philippe, but a faction of it, bankers, stock- 
exchange kings, railway kings, owners of coal and 
iron works and forests, a section of the landed 
proprietors that rallied around them the so-callcd 
finance aristocracy. The real industrial bourneoisie 
formed part of the official opposition.” Then the 
power of the workers put the bourgeoisie into 
office in the Paris insurrection of February, 1848. 
Marx claims that in the June uprising three 
thousand working-class prisoners were ma.s.sacred 
by the bourgeoisie through its National Guard. 
Louis Napoleon, the President, he called “the ad¬ 
venturer who hides his trivially repulsive features 
under the iron death mask of Napoleon.” 
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THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


The Making of the Constitution 

The social bases of France that existed be¬ 
fore the debacle continued to exist for a num¬ 
ber of years. One-third of France was still 
occupied by Bismarck’s armies when the 
election of the National Assembly was held on 
February 8, 1871. The imperialists stayed 

away from this cicclion. A “clodhoppers’ legis¬ 
lature” resulted. The peasants wanted peace 
and voted monarchist. Two-thirds of 750 dep¬ 
uties in the Assembly were Orlcanists or 
legitimists. Departements in tlie east and 
the southeast were substantially Gambettist 
republicans—the eastern departements were re¬ 
publican, not merely German-occupied. 

Louis Adolplie Thiers, conservative leader 
of the left center, or constitutional monarchists, 
was voted “Chief of the Executive Power of 
the French Republic,” on the theory that the 
Assembly was a continuation of that of the 
Second Republic of 1848. He held this position 
from February, 1871, to May, 1873. The mon¬ 
archists acquiesced; affected by the argtiment 
that, without the Republic, horrible civil war 
would break out. This period of economic res¬ 
toration, and the suppression of the Paris 
Commune," gave time lor a constitution to 
be developed. 

"From March 3 to May 28, 1871, Paris was 
held by the Commune, an insurrectionary move¬ 
ment. The cornttiunards (not communists) were a 
miscellaneous grouping of radical and socialist 
workers and employees, anarchist-idealists, Utopi¬ 
ans, practical Rousseauites, some Marxists, the 
hungry and the miserable, those disillusioned by 
the war, and certainly the lower-middle and 
working class. The leaders were inspired by 
Auguste Blanqui, the professional revolutionary 
leader of the socially submerged, by Saint-Simon 
and that line of theorists, by Proudhon’s idea of 
a federation of municipalities (al.so influential in 
various ways on Lenin). I’hc Commune estab¬ 
lished an autonomous government; but it did not 
try to set up a socialist state or .seize the Bank of 
France. What exactly it would have made of its 
Jacobin-Saint-Simonian-Marxist mixture of ideas 
and passions is not known, for the Government 
of Thiers cru.shed the movement by bloody on¬ 
slaught. The official number buried was 6,.'j00; 
7,500 were deported to New Caledonia; .3,000 
were given prison terms; those who escaped 
were treated as fugitives from justice. Not till 
1876 did military tribunals cease puni.shing the 
communards. 


The Rivet Law of August, 1871, gave Thiers 
the title of President of the French Republic, 
made him responsible to the Assembly, and 
gave him power to appoint and dismiss minis¬ 
ters, who were also responsible to the Assem¬ 
bly. Again the monarchists acquiesced, antici¬ 
pating that the presidential status could later 
be taken over by a king. Their plans failed, 
however, because they could not agree among 
themselves who should be king: the Bourbon 
Comte de Chambord, grandson of Charles X, 
or the Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis 
Philippe. The Comte de ("hainbord was fa¬ 
natically reactionary; the Comte de Paris, 
mildly liberal. Chambord refused, even with 
papal pleas, to accept the tricolor flag. He 
insisted on the white fleur-de-lis, medieval and 
authoritarian, for this was a symbol of his 
divine-right tenns of acceptance. His infle.xible 
position eliminated the possibility of a mon¬ 
archy. 

The “republic that divides us the least”: this 
is what Thiers callc‘d the achievement of the 
Third Republic. But it was not one that uniti^d 
Frenchmen most, it had no single, well- 
integrated document, beginning with a social 
and political pliilo.sophy expressed in a declara¬ 
tion of rights, though the law courts recognized 
the persisting validity of the Declaration of 
1789. Yet the Republic lasted seventy years, 
the longest-lived single system of governnuMil 
known in France since the ancicn regime. 

The reimblicans and right center banned 
Thiers from Assembly deliberations. He re¬ 
signed on May 24, 1873, and was replaced by 
Marshal MacMahon, a candidate of the Or- 
leanists, legitimists, and Bonapartists, as a 
man “in place of a dynasty” to keep the throne 
wai-m. MacMahon was given a seven-year term, 
supported by the left and the left center. His 
Government pleased the monarchists, for he 
fQled it with dukes, bureaucrats, generals, and 
Bonapartists. 

On January 30, 1875, an amendment to a 
draft of a constitution (work on which had 
been going on for two years) was passed, 
providing that “The President of the Republic 
is elected [for seven years] by an absolute 
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majority vote of the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies." The word “Republic” had been 
voted by a majority of 1 in 705 votes, by 
temporizing monarchists and republicans—and 
that majority was achieved because an un¬ 
punctual deputy had not been in time to 
deadlock the vote. Yet, this was the main step 
in founding a political system that lasted until 
1940. After this, universal suffrage was 
granted—both monarchists and republicans ex¬ 
pected the peasants to be on their side. In 
February, 1875, a Senate was establishc'd, its 
com]50sition quite rural and consenative, a 
guarantee for the right wing. A day later, a 
law was passed dealing with the chambers, 
the legislative power, the President of the 
Republic, and tlie principles of ministerial 
responsibility; and in July a further law added 
various details of the Constitution. 

Operation of the Third Republic 

Since the manners and governmental in¬ 
stitutions of the Third Republic are so like 
those of the Fourth Republic, we intend only 
to indicate, and no more, their nature and 
effect. 

Elections. UnivTTsal male suffrage for the 
Chamber of Deputies was established in the 
Constitution itself, but special laws changed 
the details. The chambers (("hamber of Dep¬ 
uties and Senate) could not kcc]) to the same 
rules for long, but alternated from scrttfhi de 
liste (multimeinber constituencies) to sent- 
tin d^armndisaernent (single-member districts). 
Whenever a majority lu-lieved it could per¬ 
petuate its strength and injure its rivals by 
a different method of election, it changed the 
electoral law! 

“Runoff” elections took place a week after 
the first election if that hail not given any 
candidate an absolute majority of the votes 
cast. In this period, since all the candidates 
and even some nev' ones would run, parties 
bargained over policy, administrative favors, 
and public jobs. The parties lost character and 
honesty. Small parties were encouraged since 
nothing was lost by trying on the first ballot. 
Of some six hundred deputies, about one- 


third required a second ballot at each election; 
from 1914 onward, the proportion was some¬ 
times one-half; twice it v\’as Ivvo-thirds. 

The system was also seriously nonpropor¬ 
tional, especially favoring the Radicals, that is, 
the center. No wonder they were anil still are 
this system’s very warm friends. Thirteen of 
the sixteen elections of the Third Republic 
were held with this system. It made for con¬ 
fusion and fluidity of French political and 
social values and will, a kind of “moderate” 
quagmire of the center-a “swam]),” in the 
terminology of the politicians of 1789. Firm 
leadership was lost. 

The great drawback of the single-member 
districts, nationally considered, was the dis- 
int(.*gration of th(‘ national consensus, or the 
prevention of its development. 

A seeming mitigation of legislative fragmen¬ 
tation was the alliances among parlies for elec¬ 
tion purposes. In 1920 a Bloc National was 
formed by the center and right parties, and 
it held together for a little time with the 
Radical Socialists, 'rhen opinion veered left¬ 
ward. In 1924 and 1932 the Cartel dcs Clauches 
united Socialists and Radicals for election pur- 
po.scs. But in midterm the perennial need to 
defend the strength of the franc causi^d a 
sJiift in the parliamentary coalition and pro¬ 
duced eeiitiT and right cabinets. The election 
of 1936 is famous for the Popular Front in 
which Radicals, Socialists, and Communists co¬ 
operated. A kind of oscillation was regularly 
ob.served. The left and center united for the 
elections. After two years, Radical-oriented 
cabinets were disi)laccd by so-called concen¬ 
tration cabinets, a kind of wobbly government 
to introduce cconomii.'S. This kind of coalition 
was defeated just before the new elections, in 
which the Radicals were the cement of a new 
left-leaning alliance. However, once the parties 
were seated in the Chamber, they becanu* 
their old divisive selves again. 

The Legislature. The bicameral system was 
the embodiment of popular sovereignty. The 
Chamber of Di.'putii's, (‘leeted for a four-year 
term, became the predominant assembly, even 
the dominator of the cabinet or Council 
of Ministers. Except for its sole right to initiate 
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financial legislation, the Chamber of Deputies 
shared equal power with the Senate. The 
President had the right to dissolve the Cham¬ 
ber with the consent of the Senate. 

The two chambers elaborated tlie laws, after 
introduction by Government or deputies, in 
commissions,^ of which there were some 
twenty, broadly parall(.‘ling tlie government 
departments, and each finally numbering forty- 
four members. The commissions exerted a 
heavy strain on the Governments because they 
played the part of rivals to the ministers, with 
powers of administrative control as well as 
responsibility for legislation. President Poin- 
car6, several times Prime Minister, said the 
Government had to please forty-two parlia¬ 
ments: the two chambers and the twenty 
commissions in eachl 

The member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the tradition of Rousseau’s atomization 
of the general will, claimed a finn electoral 
sovereignty. The sentiment of the “imperative 
mandate” {mamUit imperatif), or voting ac¬ 
cording to the district’s instructions, was strong 
in the French tradition (even tliough the 
written Constitution said just the opposite), 
more like the American than the British tradi¬ 
tion. The deputy converted this into his own 
individual sovereign status: hence also, the 
lack of discipline in the parties and the Cham¬ 
ber. Any deputy could propose an increase of 
expenditure and taxation. The budget was 
never voted in time. The C^ommission of the 
Budget held the Minister of Finance in the 
hollow of its hands. Often, the distracted 
chambers had to give the cabinet power to act 
by decree to solve budgetary and other prob¬ 
lems, with little control. Too soon, cabinets 
were overthrown. The timetable of legislative 
work was not steady and well proportioned, as 
it was not decided by the Government but by 
the many groups fortnightly in conference. 

The Senate. The Senate was elected by 
electoral colleges in each depariement. The 
.collegers were composed of the departmental 
councilors, the departmental deputies, and 


^Translate commission literally; not, as usually, 
by the >vord “copomittee,” a semantic bad b.^bi.t! 


representatives of the municipal councils in 
the departements. The delegates from the 
municipal councils were allocated according 
to the size of the councils. But the membership 
was deliberately rigged in order to give a 
very heavy bias to the rural towns and villages. 
This chiseled away the principle of universal 
suffrage with one man, one vote. For example, 
Lille, a very great industrial city with about 
200,000 people, sent twenty-four delegates to 
the electoral college of the Nord departe- 
merits while twenty-four villages with a total 
of 4,000 inhabitants also sent twenty-four! In 
social composition, the 75,000 electors were 
middle bourgeoisie; local white-collar workers 
and manual workers were absent. 

Broadly speaking, the Senate was steadily 
conservative in social and economic policy, 
nationalist, and tight-fisted compared with the 
Chamber. Its members were older, at least 
forty by law, averaging sixty in fact. Its term 
was long, nine years. Its composition de¬ 
pended on councils lliat had themselves been 
elected some years previously. It overthrew 
ministers eight times between 1890 and 1938 
by denying to the cabinet the financial or 
other support it needed for policy already 
voted by the Chamber. 

The cabinets were compelled to include 
senators in their personnel. From 1873 to 1940 
the Senate contributed twenty-two out of fifty- 
four Prime Ministers and over one-third of all 
the ministers. Hence deputies were attracted 
to the Senate where they would have much 
power, but would not need to seek re-election 
every four years. 

The Executive. The President of the Re¬ 
public’s powers covered all the executive field, 
but required the countersignature of the min¬ 
isters. This relieved him of political responsi¬ 
bility and centered political power in a parlia¬ 
mentary executive, the cabinet. 

On May 16, 1877, le seize Mai, Marshal 
MacMahon dissolved the Chamber of Deputies 
with the consent of the Senate for new elec¬ 
tions by his constitutional authority. His motive 
was that the Chamber, which under Gam- 
betta’s inspiration was strongly republican, was 
urging a progressive program. The deputies 
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demanded a "cleansing” of the central and 
local administration of monarchist, aristo¬ 
cratic, and conservative officeholders. They 
asserted the right of the smaller municipalities 
to elect their own mayors. Complete freedom 
of the press and freedom to sell newspapers 
in public (suppressed under the Empire and 
under Thiers) was to be instituted. The left 
did not want "the Republic without the n^pub- 
lican.s” or the continuance of a “republic of 
dukes.” It would not appropriate money for 
army chaplains, who were suspected to be 
Catholic propagandists -that is, monarchist and 
reactionary-among the troops, especially the 
officers. Then the left denounec'd the attcmipt 
of some Catholics to obtain French help foi 
the Pope in his effort to fight the Kingdom of 
Italy so that the Vatican might repossess 
temporal power in Rome. 

The authoritarian President, on the advice 
of friends who led the rightist parties, dis- 
mis.sed a left-center ministry under Jules Simon 
and later dissolved (he (Chamber, His rightist 
friends "managed” the elections in the time- 
honored way by .suspending republiian mu¬ 
nicipal councils, di.smi.ssing officials, appointing 
pliant ones, mobilizing the clergy. Republuans 
of all persuasions fought back, employing 
Gambettist slogans; "Clericalism--there is the 
enemyl” and "When the nation has spoken, the 
President must submit!” The church preached 
votes for MacMahon. 

The left obtained a total of 370 deputies 
against 170 rightists, and yet MacMahon would 
not yield, though at the end of 1877 he pro¬ 
posed to resign. He tried to govern with non- 
parliamentary experts as ministers. But the 
Chamber refused to vote the budget! Some 
conservatives were anxious to try to raise taxes 
directly and risk a coup (Velat. In the 1878 
partial renewal of the Senate, republican 
strength rose to 178 against 126, and the re¬ 
publicans began to press hard for changes of 
administrative and judicial personnel. The 
Marshal was cornered, and resigned. 

Two lasting interpretations of the Constitu¬ 
tion were initiated by MacMahoi/s behavior, 
with dire political consequences. First, the pres¬ 
idency became little more than a fairly pic¬ 
turesque figurehead, and no President or 


cabinet c\'cr again tried to use the power of 
dissolution. As for the presidency, Georges 
(^lemenceau. Radical Prime Minister and 
leader of France in World War I, said, "I vote 
always for the most stupid!” Second, tlu; 
cabinet was inhibited from using its constitu¬ 
tional power to discipline the Chamber by dis- 
.solving it (as MacMahon had done) and 
seeking from the electorate a choice between 
the cabinePs policy and that of the distracted 
Chamber of six hundred individualists. 


MlTLTieLlCITY OF PaHTIES AND SnOUT-LlVKO 
CAnrxF.TS. From the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1789, Franco had a multiple-party 
system. There was never a time in the seventy 
years of the Third Republic when any single 
parly or (Chamber group came near to having 
a majority of deputies. The parlies an' more 
conveni(‘iitly describt'd later ((Chapter 13). 
The table (p. 250) of partic's in the C!;hamb(*r 
in 1936 (th(' last election before World War 
11) indicates the number of the major parties, 
about nine, and their creed disposition, as 
well as their stn'ugth. (The distribution was 
followed more conservatively in the S(*nate.) 
The situation was worse than it looks, for 
parties apparently close to each other were on 
some gnaiiids - say, religious- foes; and until 
1936 the Socialist parly would never enter a 
cabinet, though it might give parliamentary 
support. 

Cabinets were difficult to form; the compro¬ 
mises on jobs and policy were fragile; they 
.soon broke up. 


DURATION OF CABINETS, 1»7:M94() 


Duration 

Under G monlhs 
6-12 monlhs 
12-10 monlhs 
18-24 months 
24 months or over 


Number of ('ahinets 
Gf) 

31 

9 

1 

_8 

99 


The consequences, in detail, are left to the 
account of cabinets in the Fourth Republic 
(Chapter 15), for they are practically identi¬ 
cal. Summarily, they were disintegration of 
policy; lack of leadership; inadequate grip 
over the civil servants and tlie army. 
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PARTIES IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, ELECTION OF 1936 



Seats Millions of Votes 

Rij^ht 

Republican Independents 

13' 

1 

Republican Federation 

591 

> 2.25 

Popular Independents 

16| 

Independent and Agricultural Republicans 

40' 

1 

Center 

Popular Democrats 

13] 

1 

Left Republicans and Independent Radicals 

44 

} 1.94 

Democratic Left and Inde|)eiident Radicals 

38] 

1 

Left 

Radicals and Radical Soc ialists 

111 

1.46 

Social Republicans 

291 

^ 0.52 

Independent Left 

28) 

Socialists 

149 

1.92 

Communists 

72 

\.5i) 

Nonparty 

6 

G18 



MiNisTEKiAL Feebt-eness. Tlic President of 
the Republic named the Piesid(?nt of the 
Council of Ministers, or Prime Minister (not 
mtntioned in the Constitution!), taking ad¬ 
vice from the presidents of the chambers and 
from tlie leaders of the groups to go before 
the chambers. Some of the ministers and even 
Prime Ministers thus called on did not belong 
to a parliamentary group at all but were so- 
called sativafies, "mavericks” (thus Briand, Mil- 
lerand, Poincar6, and Laval at various peri¬ 
ods). These comhinaisons, coalitions to form a 
cabinet, were even less stable than the size 
and number of the component groups would 
suggest, because the groups were not internally 
stable. About 15 percent of their membership 
would not vote for their own leaders or col¬ 
leagues in the cabinet. They argued over 
the purity of their doctrines, down to three 
decimal points of disagreement, and they 
jealously guarded their individual power 
to harass ministers and become minisirahles 
themselves. 

Between 1873 and 1927 thirty-eight different 
^en were Prime Minister, averaging eighteen 
months in office; from 1928 to 1940, fifteen, 
averaging ten months, and their service was 
intermittent. In Britain, 1873-1940, only twelve 


different men were Prime Minister; in the 
United States only thirteen different men 
were President. 

In France, from 1873 to 1940, only four 
Prime Ministers served four years or more, 
and seventeen for under six months. The rest 
held office for periods in betw'een, most serving 
under twelve months. As for the various min¬ 
istries, 27 men held the Foreign Ministry, the 
fewest; 55 held the Minisliy of Justice, the 
greatest number; and 38 were Minister of 
Finance. 

Of course, in this system the Prime Minister 
could not x^^ssibly contribute the collectiviz¬ 
ing, unifying, articulating services of a British 
Prime Minister, who secured his status of 
primus inter pares from indubitable leadership 
of the majority party. In France the ministers 
were rivals of tomorrow, if not of today. 
French cabinets could not exert that essential 
function of government, choice between broad 
alternatives, because they did not start with a 
consensus on criteria. 

The practical consequences for the due 
march of government, during a decisively criti¬ 
cal prewar period, were anxiously experienced 
by General Charles de Gaulle. They still ex- 
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istcd to June, 1958, and may yet reappear in a 
slightly different form under the Fifth Repub¬ 
lic, as if they were indelible components of 
French political behavior. They should be 
carefully pondered by students. From 1932 
De Gaulle served on the General Secretariat 
of National Defense, which was concerned with 
planning the suivival of France—under four¬ 
teen Governments! 

Hardly had a Premier taken ofTice when he was 
at grips with inniinKTablo demands, crititisms, 
and bids for favor, which all his energy was 
absorbed in warding off without ever contriving 
to master them. Parlianu?iit, far from supporting 
him, offered him nothing but ambushes and de¬ 
sertions. His ministers were his rivals. Opinion, 
the press, and sectional interests regarded him 
as the proper target for all complaints. Everyone, 
indeed—and he first of all—knew that he was 
there only for a short time; in fact, after a few 
months, ho had to give his place to another. As 
regards national defense, such conditions pre¬ 
vented tliose responsible from achieving that 
organic whole of continuous plans, matured de¬ 
cisions, and measures carried to a conclusion, 
which wc call policy.® 

A^^ENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION^. Thc 
Constitution was flexible. Tt could be ainendt‘d 
by an absolute majority of the total member¬ 
ship in a joint ses.sioii of the two chambers. 
Thc joint .session was called after each cham¬ 
ber had .separately passed an amending resolu¬ 
tion in identical terms by absolute majority of 
those voting. However, because of the disarray 
of parlies, such conditions were hard to fulfill.^* 
(Popular ratification of amendments was not 
required.) 

The ADMiNiSTRATiMi: System. Local govern¬ 
ment was slightly liberalized ((fliapter 17). 
The civil service was gradually put on a 
merit basis. But, as is shown later, the higher 
officials were antircpublican and antiparlia- 


® Charles dc Gaulle, The Call to Honor, New 
York, 1955. 

In 1879 Versailles ceased to be the seat of 
the government, by amendment. In 1884 amend¬ 
ments decon.stitutionalized the ron)po.sition of the 
Senate. Thc republican form of government was 
put beyond the power of amendment. Members of 
formerly reigning families (Bourbons, Orleanists, 
and Bonapartists) were made ineligible for the 
presidency. 


mentarian. They obstructed the laws and ad¬ 
ministration of the center and left. They 
sided with the right in the affairs of Mac- 
Mahon, Boulanger and Dreyfus, the church 
and school policy, and with the fascist-ridden 
leagues of the 1930*s and under P6tain. They 
were the children of the W'calthicr classes. 

Fate of the Third Republic 

In spite of this ramshackle and emotionally 
unstable character, the Third Republic did 
some surprisingly good work. It saved France 
from subjugation in World War I. Tt de¬ 
veloped tariffs for industry and agriculture, 
and programs for public works, soil con.serva- 
tion, and good agricultural practices. It i)assed 
much beneficial social legislation and promoted 
private thrift. It permitted the dc?velopment 
of trade unions by the Laws of Associations in 
1884 and 1901. It sponsored the growth of a 
substantial colonial empire in Africa, the Mid¬ 
dle East, and the Far East. It di.sciplincd the 
domestic and colonial administrators. 

In the face of the bitterest opposition from 
the upper bourgeoisie and diverse elements of 
the population, thc Rc'public, led by Waldc‘ck- 
RoiLsscau and a left bloc, forbade religious 
associations to conduct c'diicational activities 
and produced a unified systc'm of slate educa¬ 
tion—secular, laic. Then, led by Emile Combes, 
thc Radical coalition secured tlie separation of 
church and state in 1905. It ended the con¬ 
cordat. 

Defense Against Subversion. These poli¬ 
cies were, in part, forced on the statesmen of 
the left and even the right by the attempt of 
clericals, nationalists, and militarists to turn 
the clock back to authoritarian government. 
The Tiu’rd Republic was kept alive in spite of 
such insidious attacks. 

An assault on it was made by the reaction¬ 
aries’ use of General Boulanger—a man on 
horseback—Minister of War in 1886. Ilis 
megalomaniac ego was inflamed by a Patriotic 
League, led by Paul Deroulede. Supported 
by .some Radicals, the monarchists, and Bona¬ 
partists, Boulanger’s movement advocated re¬ 
visions of the Constitution and war with Ger¬ 
many in revenge for 1870. The General was 
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simultaneously elected deputy by several dS- 
partements, so that it seemed he had enormous 
popular backing. Clerical politicians assisted 
him. By January, 1889, when he was elected 
in Paris, an attack on the Elysce, the presi¬ 
dential palace, was plotted. He quailed and 
lied. To prevent such widespread elections, 
liberal political parties secured a change to 
s in gl c-member con st i tuencies. 

Another assault was mounted with particu¬ 
lar venom in the Dreyfus affair that shook the 
Republic to its very soul. In October, 1894, 
Captain Alfred Dreyfus, the first Jew to be 
appointed to the General Staff, was falsely 
accused of selling secrets to Germany. The 
high officers of the army and certain officials 
of the church (especially through its news¬ 
paper, T,a Croix) knowingly sustained the 
forgeries and perjury and denial of justice 
involved in the charge, in part to cover up 
military inefficiency and corruption. Over sev¬ 
eral years they fomented a gale of antirepub- 
licanism and anti-Semitism. They even incited 
to murder: the President, F61ix Faure, was 
beaten by young clericalist and royalist toughs 
of the wealthy, even as the jeunesse doree 
had maltreated the liberals before Thermi- 
dor.^** Eventually the iniquity of certain clerics 
and aristocratic officers was defeated by repub¬ 
licans led by Clcmcnccau of the Radical party 
and Emile Zola, the novelist. 

The Gonstitution that ^‘divides us least” kept 
the Republic—that is, democratic government 
—alive, but barely. Subversiveness triumphed 
in 1940, under defeat inflicted by Hitler; in¬ 
deed, it helped prepare his way. 

Scandals. Many scandals embittered the 
Third Republic. President Grevy's son-in-law 
was caught selling titles in the Legion of Honor 
in the 1880*s. About the time Boulanger fled, 
some deputies and senators were involved in 
financial misdealings concerning the Panama 
Ganal Gompany. In 1930 the Ostric financial 
scandal was reminiscent of the Panama affair. 
In 1934 financial manipulations of a network 
of people, in the center of which was one 

They were to do it again to L6on Blum, 
Socialist Prime Minister, in 1936, beating him 
almost to death. 


Stavinsky, showed police and judicial con¬ 
nivance on a large scale and led to an at¬ 
tempted coup d!etat by fascist gangs and 
Gommunists.“ The press seized upon such 
troubles to incite Frenchmen against each 
otlicr, to the point of civil war. 

Towards Gollapse. The deputies’ record 
of achievement was not enough. They should, 
as Blum proposed in 1936, have made the 
press more wholesome. When Gaston Dou- 
merguc (Prime Minister after the February, 
1934, riots had driven Daladier out of office) 
asked for the reinforcement of the Govern¬ 
ment’s power (with the Senate’s consent) to 
dissolve the Ghambcr and have new elections, 
the Ghamber refused, in order to keep the 
executive weak. 

They should have, above all, seen that so¬ 
cial justice w'as developed much further than 
they had done. The newly grown proletariat 
was in a minority, but it ought to have been 
given welfare, a social security system ap¬ 
proaching the level in effect in Britain and 
like that which had been promulgated in Bis- 
markian Germany. Half the taxes still were on 
consumers’ goods. Only in 1914, twenty years 
after a Radical cabinet had introduced the 
first of many bills for an income tax (started 
in England in 1842), was such a tax enacted. 
The Senate had helped defeat it earlier. 

Distress was aggravated by the instability of 
the cuiTcncy, partly due to the unpunctual 
budgets and continuous government deficits 
and borrowing. The lower civil servants were 
especially hurt, as the politicians suppressed 
their demands. 

In 1936 came the last experiment that might 
have saved the Republic—/’experience Blum. 
At the elections of 1936 the Socialists and the 
Radicals formed a bloc, the Popular Front, 
which was supported by Communist votes. The 
purpose was to fight fascism, which had be¬ 
come a most ugly menace, and to meet the 
just social demands of the lower, middle, 
and working classes. The Blum Government 
legislated reduced working hours, paid vaca¬ 
tions, better working conditions, higher wages, 

Cf. Alexander Werth, Twilight of France^ 
New York, 1942. 
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and lower prices, but the Senate cut down the 
generosity of these benefits. 

The influential capitalists were allied with 
clerical politicians and their newspapers and 
various fascist-type leagues, such as the Ca- 
goulards,^^ tlie Camelots du Uoi, and the 
Croix dll Feu. The leagues were punitive 
hunters of the working class anti more con¬ 
genial to Mussolini and Hitler than to French¬ 
men who were Socialist or Communist. They 
especially resented L(5on Blum's reforms, par¬ 
ticularly the democratization of the governing 
board of the Bank of France. Nor could they 
forget he was a Jew. Like the Communist 
party, they were anxious to destroy the Re¬ 
public. Blum himself, an admirable man, was 
not firm enough in character to keep his 
followers in line, nor was he a good enough 
political and administrative planner. 

The Communist party, founded in 1920, 
pursued its reckless, disruptive tactics of incite¬ 
ment without constructive responsibility. Tt 
found a welcome in the bosom of the French 
trade unionists for three reasons. (1) The 
workens* standard of living was poor. (2) 
The unions became reformist and parliamen¬ 
tarian so that the more ardent socialists left 
the Socialist party, to go further left. (3) 
Following the tradition of Marx, Blanqui, and 
Georges Sorel's revolutionary syndicalksm, some 
unionists joined the (Communists. 

The political parties could not agree about 
military sei*vice or annament or strategy, and 
were lorn by the menace of Hitler and the 
blandishments of Moscow. The royalists and 
the fascists were for Hiller, the Ducc\ and 
Franco. The parly leatlers were all too iH*tty 
to give the leadership of mind and inspiration 
that might have drawn parties together, even 
during France's final need to preserve the 
nation against foreign aggression. They con¬ 
doned Hitler until the last moment—even be¬ 
yond it. 

The period of the Third Republic is studded 
with the names of good, republican politicians: 
in an earlier generation, Gambetta, Thiers, 

' 2 Meaning “hooded” men, though the hoods 
were not Ku Klux Klan style. 


Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Jules Simon, Waldeck- 
Rousscau, £mile Combes, and (^Icmeneeau; 
in the younger one, Millerand, Jaures, Briand, 
Barthou, Poincare, Herriot, Daladier, Tardieu, 
Painleve, Reynaud, Chaiitemps. Yet the con¬ 
ditions of the French parliamentarism did not 
allow them to develop) statesmanship but only 
partisan ingenuity, even personal ingenuity, to 
stay alive in the atmosphere of rancor, jealousy, 
separatism, and passion for office. 

The nation had no stomach for war. It had 
always been depressed by the 1.5 million dead, 
the 750,()()() mutilated, the 3 million wounded, 
the 500,000 prisoners of World War I, and the 
shocking economic devastation. For whom 
should each class fight, for whose interests, 
for whose ideas? There was no consensus. 
German-Na/i population and might could not 
have been defeated, but it could have been 
more intelligently and patriotically fought. 

No Leader. Nor was there a leader. One 
man may assist the weaving of eonsen.sus. 
Since Georges Clcanenceau, of Jacobin energy, 
who \vas called to the leadership in World 
War I at the age of seventy-eight, there has 
been no such leader so conspicuous in mind, 
energy, policy, and spirit in France. This 
misfortune can happen to a peophi: that when 
a leader, a hero, is needed In^ has not been 
bom into its midst in time. Or the institutions 
militate against his assumption of authority. 
This is true in spite of ridiculous theories that 
the .sociological occasion always produces the 
man. What the spirit of a man can do to 
“lead" other men has been suggested by Freud. 

Conscience is no doubt something within us. 
but it has not been there from the beginning. 

. . . The role, which the sup(T-ego undertakes 
later in life, is at first played by an external 
power, by pan'ntal authoiily. . . . 

We have allocated to (the .super-ego] the ac¬ 
tivities of self-ohs(?rvation, conscic*nce, and the 
holding of ideals. . . . For us the super-ego is 
the representative of all moral restrictions, the 
advocate of the inipul.se towards perfection, in 
short it is as much as we have been able to ap¬ 
prehend psychologically of what people call tlie 
“higher” things in human life. Since it itself can 
be traced back to the influence of parents, 
teachers, and so on [italics added], we shall 
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learn more of its significance if we turn our at¬ 
tention to ihc'se sources.**’* 

The Vichy Regime 

The old men, like Marshal Petain and Gen¬ 
eral W(?ygand (clerical right-wingers), and 
the defeatists behind them, like Pierre Laval, 
almost preferred that France be a Nazi prov¬ 
ince than a slightly secondary partner of Britain 
in an inteniational union. Indeed, they felt 
certain of German victory. In only forty-five 
days Hitlers blitzkrieg overthrew a well- 
equipped anny by dynamic and novel tactics. 
On July 10 and 11, 1940, the French legisla¬ 
ture (one third of the deputies were absent 
involuntarily), influenced by false representa¬ 
tions by the new leaders, like Petain and 
Laval, abandoned the Third Republic for the 
state of Vichy, nicknamed from the city in 
which they met. The feeble President of the 
Republic, Albert Lebrun, who had appointed 
P6tain Prime Minister when Paul Reynaud 
had resigned that post, eoiintersigiH'd the ac¬ 
tion, and was soon dislodged from office. Rey¬ 
naud himself had resigned, though he had a 
majority in his cabinet behind him; he would 
not even leave for North Africa.'^ 

Of 666 members present (out of a total. 
Chamber and Senate, of 900), 569 voted for 
Petain who was to draft a new constitution 
and only 80 against. This was most ominous 
for the future of French politics. Communists 
were absent, for they had been expelled from 
the chambers when war broke out and had 
gone underground. They assisted the Nazis by 
preaching surrender—until Hitler invaded the 
U.S.S.R. in June, 1941. 

All these events could not but provoke cyni¬ 
cism and bewilderment—and therefore conniv¬ 
ance and collaboration—among the masses, 
who expect to be guided by those who are 
supposed to be braver and to know better. 

* * Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures 
on Psychoanalysis, New York, 1933, Lecture 
jCXXI. See also Sidney Hook, The Hero in His¬ 
tory, New York, 1950; Beacon paperback, 1955. 

See Paul Reynaud, In the Thick of the Fight, 
New York, 1957. 


Antidemocracy. How was Vichy France 
governed and what did it do?'® In place of the 
Chamber and Senate a National Council was 
set up in January, 1941, composed of 200 
members nominated by the Government—that 
is, by Retain. Political parties were suspended, 
except for a sponsored veterans’ organization 
of a Hitler storm-trooper variety. A “corpora¬ 
tive” employer-worker association system re¬ 
placed the trade unions. State-supervised 
peasant corporations took care of the farming 
population. Later, a militia supplied the regime 
with force; it was the anli-Dreyfusards of 
the 1890*s, now armed. Foreigners were har¬ 
ried, Jews were persecuted. Deportations to 
Gennany were carried out. The educational 
system was enfeebled, the church schools 
subsidized, textbooks revised. The press was 
censored and controlled. The slogan Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity was supplanted by 
the “moral order” of Work, Family, and Father¬ 
land. In liiK? with this, family allowances were 
extended, u^omen were ousted from public 
life, divorce was attacked. 

Gradually the Resistance, composed of 
people mainly on the left and center, espe¬ 
cially labor unionists, teachers, and younger 
("atholics, outside and inside France, was built 
up. It fought as much against mass popular 
lassitude as against the Germans and the Vichy 
officials. 

The Communist party was the most tightly 
knit Resistance group, intent on perserving its 
identity, maximizing its public reputation, 
and serving Moscow and the Comninnist revo¬ 
lution. It profited most by the partisan opera¬ 
tions, for all aiiti-Petainists were called “Com¬ 
munists.” It came to be known as the parti 
dc.s fusilles: the party of the executed. Its 
notorious propaganda influenced tlie public 
mind to believe it was the only body of self- 
sacrificial anti-Nazis. 

' ** Hitler occupied the northern and eastern 
provinces, including Paris, and in return for their 
capitulation and cooperation, allowed the rest to 
remain under Vichy rule. But in November, 1942, 
as a consequence of the Allied landing in North 
Africa and cooperation by some of the French 
authorities there, all France was occupied. 
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De Gaulle 

General Charles de Gaulle (bom 1890) is 
not a earcer politician but a schooled army 
officer. lie is the son of t)ne of those French 
siibaristocralic, devoutly Catliolic? families who 
give their young men to the civil, colonial, or 
military service of their nation. From his youth 
he felt destined to lead France iu her days 
of fate. lie was for some time a professor of 
history at St. Cyr, France’s West Point. Ilis 
book. The Etb^c of the Sword, 1930 (dedicated 
to Marshal PcHain!), revealed a nonpolitical, 
authoritarian mind, though a devoted patriotic 
one, and a man of attack, of the mcchanizc'd 
blitzkrieg, not of the prevailing Maginot Liiic\ 
mentality. He divined that people* had a com¬ 
pletely instinctive passion to be led by a man 
of character and charisma (he did not use 
Max Weber’s technical term), a man un¬ 
imaginable without “a i)owerfnl element of 
egoism, pride, toughness, wile.” A bonapartist 
strain is evident in him. He is inspired by the 
yearning for Fiance’s grandeur, intensely na¬ 
tionalistic. 

A gifted soldier, he bore himself with dis¬ 
tinction in World War TI, which he entered 
with the rank of colonel. He had bc?cn adviser 


to Paul Reynaud—conservative party leader, 
minister, and later Prime Minister—especially 
during the last crisis of France in the spring 
and summer of 1940. But his military ideas 
had been exploited by the Nazis, not by his 
owTi superiors. Rcxiiaud made De Gaulle Un¬ 
dersecretary of War in June, 1940, far too late. 
He fled to London to build the Free French 
movement. He then became a politician— 
though, as he claimed, very dilfercnt from the 
party pcditicians, stiff, arrogant, exasperatingly 
rudt\ Yet as Mr. (diurchill, who had to .suffer 
these traits, pli'aded, he was still the spiritual 
descendant (De Gaulle claims, the physical 
descendant!) of Joan of Arc. In resisting Vichy, 
Dt‘ (kuille was breaking the French law of 
treason, a brave step. For the legal succession 
in fact was Petain’s. 

De Gaulle’s demeanor was curious, perliaps 
accounted for by the confusion and pressure 
of circumstances. Some of his aides in I.ondon 
and Algiers had bc-en Caf^oulards, He oppo.sed 
suggestions that such notable men as Herriot, 
J^aladicT, Blum, and Rcy))and, Third Republic 
party leaders, bt? rescuc*d from the Nazi pris¬ 
ons. IIc‘ was most highhanded in his control 
of the Resistance C^nincil and the Provisional 
Government. Is he a man on horseback? 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


By stages which we have no space to d(*tail,'” 
De Gaulle was accepted as head of Figliting 
PVaricc and the Provisional (kwernment by all 
the Resistance forces, and a Provisional Assem¬ 
bly was set up alongside him in Paris, on its 
liberation in August, J944. De Gaulle’s prestige 
and glamor were at their zenith; Ikj might 
have attempted a cotip d'etat. He chose, in¬ 
stead, free elections for a (Constituent Assembly 
and sociid and economic ref onus. 

For the Constituent Assembly, the Com¬ 
munists polled 5 million votes; the Sociali.sts 
and their allies, over 4.5 million; the Catholic 
Mouvement Rcptihlicahi roptilaire, 4.75 mil- 
ion; the Radicals and affiliated, just over 2 

'“The process is narrated in Gordon Wright, 
Reshaping French Democracy, London, 1950; and 
D. M. Pickles, French Politics, London, 1953. 


million; and the various con.servativcs, 2.5 mil¬ 
lion. The Big I'liree wrote the (kmstitiition. 
But what kind of conscn.sus, especially an in¬ 
ward one, could a union of Ckmununi.sts and 
the ('atholic popular party produce or enjoy? 
The strain in the Assembly and the electorate 
was treinernlous. As we unfold the actual in¬ 
stitutions the new Constitution contained, the 
reader will appreciate the cornpn^mi.ses that 
were made and the loopholes that were left. 

While the fervor of the Liberatiori united the 
three major parties, social security was broad¬ 
ened; coal, the railroads, some big automobile 
firms, and electricity were nationalized. Wom¬ 
en’s suffrage was established at last. Works 
councils were enacted for the large plants. 
Proportional reprc.scntatioTi was introduced. 
Such very substantial refonns were the product 
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of unusual party hannony and De Gaulle's 
ideas and supraparty resolution. 

The problems the new government had to 
solve were these: If popular sovereignty was 
the basis, was there to be one chamber, as 
the Communists desired, or two, with a strong 
second chamber, as the M.R.P. insisted? If the 
latter, was the second chamber to be like the 
old Senate, or was it to be representative of 
corporations? If representation were corporate, 
would the second chamber be a sort of "parlia¬ 
ment of the economy”? 

Was the executive to be a parliamentary 
one, as in England and under the Third Re¬ 
public, or was it to be like the American presi¬ 
dency? The Communists would have liked an 
executive completely subordinate to the As¬ 
sembly; the M.R.P., certainly those members 
more to the right, favored a strong executive 
—but not of the American type. Then, how 
could they make a strong parliamentary Prime 
Minister and cabinet? They must strengthen 
the power of dissolution and try to give extra 
authority and status to the Prime Minister. 

Should tliey tiy to strengthen party disci¬ 
pline and electoral cohesion by proportional 
representation or go back to the single-member 
district? They tried P.R. This suited the Com¬ 
munists, as well as the other Big Two (M.R.P. 
and Socialists), but not the Radical Soc'ialists. 

Ought the political parties be regulated as 
regards their organization, doctrine, and fi¬ 
nances? The M.R.P. believed they should, to 
secure democratic and national responsibili¬ 
ties; other parties were not eager for such 
regulation, and the Communists were flatly 
opposed to it. 

Should there be judicial review of the Con¬ 
stitution, as in the United States? The almost 
unanimous answer was Nol The results of this 
decision are shown later in this chapter. 

Ought tlie people be called on by referenda 
to correct the Assembly's laxness and errors? 
The Communists were above all opposed to 
this! The other parties were not zealous for 
such a provision, though the M.R.P. tliought 
this might counteract the sicknesses of the 
Assembly. 

* Ought there be a massive modem bill of 
rights, subject to judicial guarantee? As there 


was no substantial inward consensus on what 
such rights should be, given the differences 
between Socialists and Communists on free¬ 
dom, and tlie differences between the M.R.P. 
and the Communists on the sacredness of pri¬ 
vate property, the bill was whittled down into 
a constitutional preamble, unguaranteed. 

All in all, when the first draft of a constitu¬ 
tion appeared, the Socialists and the M.R.P. 
had stopped the Soviet-oriented radicalism of 
the Communists. Yet the M.R.P. rejected the 
draft. After a campaign by the parties, tlie 
constitution was rejected, on May 5, 1946: 9 
million voted for it, 10.25 million voted against, 
and nearly 20 percent of electorate abstained. 

Another Constituent Assembly had to be 
elected. On June 2, 1946, the M.R.P. scored 
what was a tremendous victoiy for a new 
party in French political conditions; the nation 
was going rightwards. It had 28.2 percent of 
the popular vote; the Communists, 25.9; the 
Socialists, 21.1. The Assembly started its work 
all over again. Do Gaulle had resigned in 
January, 1946, because he was disgusted with 
party politics in the Assembly, which had re¬ 
fused him the military appropriations he 
demanded. His "conservative” and "strong 
executive” ideas had influenced the rightward 
swing of the electorate. He now continued to 
propagandize for a President with high execu¬ 
tive authority, chosen by indirect popular vote 
and dominating the Prime Minister and the 
Assembly through the right of dissolution. 

The Assembly accepted the new draft, a 
ramshackle constitutional compromise, by a 
vote of 440 to 106: the Big Three against the 
rest. The voters accepted it by a very narrow 
majority: a little over 9 million voted for it 
(53.6 percent of the actual voters) and 7.8 
million against; nearly 8 million voters ab¬ 
stained. 

What a perilous situation: a new constitu¬ 
tion adopted by only 36 percent of the total 
electorate! 


The New Constitution 

The social bases of France had hardly 
changed. Then why should her polity and Con¬ 
stitution change? A constitution is a nation’s 
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minimum political consensus, its least common 
denominator of the “public” interest. It is a 
marvel that any such consensus should emerge 
at all in our unsettled times. For social cleav¬ 
ages arc deep. They arc made rigid by pres¬ 
sure groups and parties gripping the whole 
nation. And millions of voters—infonned by the 
press and’ their pressure groups-usiially have 
active political consciousness as compared with 
those of the past, even if such consciousness 
is not yet informed and thoughtful enough to 
achieve better results. 

In the past, conditions were much more 
favorable to establishing constitutions. Much 
more trust was placed in the leadership of the 
traditional “governing class.” 

The new Constitution became effective on 
December 24, 1940, on the meeting of the 
senators, elected two weeks earlier. On Jan¬ 
uary 16, 1947, Vincent Auriol was elt‘ctc*d 
President of the Republic by the Parliament. 

The Constitution was subject to wrenching 
strains from its inception. Some amendments 
were made on December 7, 1954, with the 
Assembly severely divided by parties and with¬ 
in parties. The quest was always to make the 
executive stronger; the Assembly ahxays voted 
to keep it weak. 

General de Gaulle s Objections. De 
Gaulle had resigned out of disgust with the 
maneuvers of the political parties and the 
insistence of Socialists and Communists on 
cutting the military appropriations he had pro¬ 
posed. His influence still radiated from his 
retirement. He intervened in the discussion of 
the second Constituent Assembly by a speech 
at Bayeux on June 16, 1946, which must be 
quoted, for it became a course of action in 
the constitutional transfoimation of 1958. The 
speech caused a slight increase of the “con¬ 
servative” element in the finally accepted Con¬ 
stitution. It evoked from the Communists 
and Socialists the outcry that it was the “pro¬ 
gram of Louis Napoleon.” The center and 
right parties applauded him. He said; 

It seems necessary to us that the head of the 
state should be elected so as really to represent 
France and the French Union, (hat it should be 
his function to ensure the proper functioning of 
institutions above the parties and to make the 


permanent interests of the nation prc*vail in the 
midst of political contingencies. It seems to us 
necessary that Parliament should be one, that is 
to say, that it shall make laws and control the 
(Government, but should not itsc'lf govern either 
directly or through int(*rmediaries. This is an 
essential point, and implies that the executive 
ix>w<*r must not proceed from the legislative 
power, even indirectly. ... At a time when it 
is clear to all how the state is undermined by 
the impotence and division of the t^arties, is it 
good to ordain that these parties dispose at their 
will anil without counterweight of all the powers 
of the Republic? When everybody observes the 
deplorable results of ministers being ilepeiuh’ut 
on their parties, is it good to arrange for this 
system to become deHnilive? 

A President, above parties, would be chosen 
by indirect popular vote. Then the Prime 
Minister hi' chose w'ould have the pow'i'r to 
dissolve the Assembly in order to call on the 
electorate to decide any conflict between cab¬ 
inet and Assembly. De Gaulle w'as appealing 
to a disinterested attachment to the nation as 
a whole. His departure from olfice in order not 
to compromise this principle was of tremen¬ 
dous spiritual signifii'ance in the constitutional 
revolution of June, T95S. 

The Pheambi.e. The Preamble of the 1946 
(Gonslitution (specifically reaffirined in the 
(Constitution of 1958) combine’s the rights of 
1789 with acknowli’dgement of the social and 
economic needs and opportunities provided 
for by the modern welfare stale and the 
pressure groups in an industrial era. (S(?c the 
Appendix to the present volume.) Like the 
American and British constitutions, it is in¬ 
stilled with the dignity of the individual, w4th 
liberalism, and with checks on political author¬ 
ity. Only the West (Geiman surpasses it in 
this. The Soviet Constitution, in stark contrast, 
docs not know the “man,” the individual, but 
only the “w'orkcr,” and he again is subordi¬ 
nated to the socialized economy, in theory and 
in stem practice. 

When the Constitution of 1958 was being 
drafted, the GovernmcMit, under De (Gaulle, 
added these sentences in Article 2: “It shall 
ensure the cciualily of all citizens before the 
law, without distinction of origin, race, or 
religion. It shall respect all beliefs.” In part, 
this W'as for the special benefit of the peoples 
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of France's overseas colonial lands. The rights 
stated in the preamble arc not specific law as 
in the American C^onslitution. They arc of the 
nature of moral guiding principles. But the 
courts, especially the Conseil (ft'Jal, have in 
the past interpreted and applicxl them. 

Amendment and CuAnANTFR of the Con¬ 
stitution. The C^onstitution of the Fourth Re¬ 
public was not very flexible. Its amendment 
re(|uircd a rather lengthy process of two sepa¬ 
rate stages; one was a general resolution that 
decided the principle of the amendment, the 
other was the revision itself. For the first stage, 
an absolute majority was necessary in both 
houses. For the st'cond it had to be three- 
fifths of both housi's, or two-thirds of the 
National Assembly; otherwise there was a 
referendum. 

The makers of the Constitution consciously 
and resolutely rejected the American institu¬ 
tion of judicial review, regarding it as an 
inadmissible “government by judges.” Those 
who had made the French Revolution of 1789 
intended the Icgislalurc to be so\'ereign. Yet, 
in 1946, all deputies except the Communists 
wanted some contiol over the omnipotent As- 
.sembly, if ever so slight. But lh(?y invcaited a 
system which did not allow an individual or 
a corporation to appeal an act of the Assembly 
or the executive as iineonstitulional to the law 
courts; they did little more than sustain the 
status of the (Council of the Republic (the 
new Senate). 

De Gaulle had recommended, in vain, tliat 
the President of the Republic be guardian of 
the Constitution. Instead, a Constitutional 
Committee was established. It had thirteen 
members: seven chosen by the Assembly and 
three by the senators from persons outside 
Parliament; the presidents of the two chambers 
ex officio; and the President of the Republic 
as chainnan. The Parliament chose mainly law 
professors, in harmony with the views of the 
various parties. 

The (Constitutional Committee was given 
only guardianship of the institution.s—no^ of 
the rights! Only the President of the Council 
of the Republic could appeal to it, at the re¬ 
quest of the majority of tlie Council. They 


would ask the President to call the com¬ 
mittee. If it found the law not reconcilable 
with the Constitution, the law could be 
enforced after the (Constitution had been 
amended. In the most important of the few 
appeals, the senators, being elerical-rninded, 
rejected a challenge to the Barange Law, sub¬ 
sidizing church schools, though the (Constitu¬ 
tion declares the Republic is “secular.” 

The Constitiitumal Format of 1958 

The (Constitution of the Fifth Republic re¬ 
affirms the rights and liberties of 1946. 

It makes a distinction between three kinds 
of law: (1) ordinary laws; (2) organic laws 
—laws concerning the “organs” of the govern¬ 
ment; and (3) the Constitution itself. There 
are different proc.edures for making and chang¬ 
ing each kind. 

The ordinary laws are eonsidered in Chap¬ 
ter 14. 

Among the organic laws are laws pertaining 
to; appointment to high civil and military of¬ 
fice; re])lacement of ministers who hold 
incompatible functions; tenure and composi¬ 
tion of Assembly and Senate; certain law¬ 
making powers of the Parliament—finance 
bills esp(‘eially; membership, organization, and 
functions of the Constitutional (Council; the 
status of judges, their appointment, and the 
procedure for the High Council of the fu- 
diciary and the High (^onrt of Justice for 
impeachments of President and ministers; the 
composition of the Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil; the organization and procc'dure of the top 
institutions of the French (Community. The 
ordinances on these subjects were promulgated 
by the spring of 1959. 

To pass tliesc law’s or amend thc'm, the 
usual cooperation of Assembly and Senate is 
required, but if there is a deadlock, the text 
can be adopted by the Assembly on final 
reading by an absolute majority. Furthermore, 
organic laws must be declared constitutional 
by the Constitutional Council (Art. 46) before 
being promulgated. 

The (Constitution itself is amendable thus 
(Art. 89). Either the President of the Repub¬ 
lic, prompted by the Prime Minister, or mem- 
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bcrs of Parliament may initiate. Tlie text must 
be passed by both houses in id(Mitical terms— 
and then be approved by a referendum. Rut 
it need not be submitted to a referendum if 
the President of llie Republic prefers a joint 
meeling of the two chainl)ers tr) ratify it by 
a three-fifths majority of the Notes east. Anumd- 
ments cannot liave as their olijeet a loss 
of territory or remoxal of the republican form 
of government. 

The CoxXstituttonat. Council. It is part 
of the French version of the philosophy of tlie 
separation of powers that the judiciary shall 
not question the eonstitutiouality of tlu* acts of 
Parliament. But a “guarantor” for constitution¬ 
ality is part of French tradition since \'ai)oleon 
Bonaparte’s first constitution. The I'ifth Re¬ 
public establishes such a guarantor. 

The Constitutional Council is eoni])osed of 
nine members, appointed for nine yi'ars, with¬ 
out re-eligibility. Three meinlx'rs each are 
appointed by the President of the Republic 
(personal guarantor of the Constitution), the 
President of the National Assc'inbly, and the 
President of the Scr.ate. All former Prcsitlcnts 
of the Republic are members ex olTicio for life. 
The President of the C^onstitutional Council is 
appoint(‘d by the President of tli(‘ Ih'public, 
with a casting vole. Members of the C'oiincil 
may not hold olliees in the cabinet or Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Its functions are these. It ensures the legality 
of the election of the President of tin* Re]mblic 
and examines complaints. It decides disputed 


elections of members of Parliament. It ensures 
the regularity of referenda. It rules on the 
constitutionality of the various organic laws 
and the rules of procedure of the Parliament. 
It decides whether laws are constitutional, 
when, before they are promulgated, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Re[>ublic. the Prime Minister, or 
the presidcMit of either parliamentary cham¬ 
ber excrcisi‘s his right to ask its decision.^ ^ 
When a law has been declared unconstitutional 
by the (kinncil it may not be promulgated or 
executed. The decisions must be ri'spected by 
all public authorities, including the adminis¬ 
trative and judicial. In such matters the (kmn- 
cil’s decision is not challengeable in any 
jurisdiction. 

Thus, the Council (unlike tlu? Fourth Re- 
publii’s Constitutional (kimmittee) is guardian 
of all the contents of the (^)nstitution—rights 
as well as institutions. But it should be nolici*d 
that it is not in the rights of an individual or 
corporation to invoke the issue of constitution¬ 
ality, but only of those officials named above. 

I'he Constitutional Council was appointed 
in February, 1959. It is mainly composed of 
lawy<'rs who have played .some part in politics. 
Its President, M. Leon Noel, is typical of most 
of them: a coiiscillcr d'etat, a former ambas- 
.sador, and deputy to tlu* Asscmibly from 1951 
to 1956. 


'•Organic and constitutionality decisions must 
be hancled down within a niontli, or at the request 
of the Govcrninent within eight days. 



CHAPTER 13 


The Political Parties 


Di'iniKTiicy connotes decisions by the major¬ 
ity. Political parties arc instruments to produce 
a majority as well as to serve democracy 
otherwise. What if the public mind is so 
divided as to fracture the parties, to disinte¬ 
grate the integrator? Wliere, then, is a majority 
to be found? This is the predicament of 
France: a solid and continuous majority cannot 
be found. For this reason the Fourth Republic 
collapsed; the Fifth attempts to dc'al with this 
by limiting the powers of the legislature, in 
which the power of the parties is manifested, 
and by fixing the electoral system. 

In the Fourth Republic’s CConstitution, po¬ 
litical parties were not mentioned at all, 
tliough the M.R.P. had proposed to regulate 
their conduct. In the Fifth Republic, in order 


chiefly to discipline the Communists, Article 4 
of the Constitution requires parties to be “na¬ 
tional and democratic” (the latter as in the 
West Cerman constitution). Then, to avoid the 
suspicion that a single-party monopoly might 
be intended, as in authoritarian states, General 
dc Gaulle added that “parti(*s may freely form 
themselves” and compete for votes. 

The constellation of parties before World 
War II and those of the Fourth Republic 
show a substantial continuity; furthermore, 
there is no sharp break between them and the 
adaptations to meet the situation in the Fifth 
R(»public. The reader may refer to the chart 
on page 261 as well as the tables on page 250 
(for 1936) and page 295 (for 1946-58). 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE PARTIES 


A Multitude of Parties 

France has no two-party system like those 
in the United States and Britain. As in the 
Third and the Fourth, .so also in the Fifth 
Republic, France is bedeviled by a multiplicity 
of parties, passionate and internally flssiparous. 
In the election of 1956, the last “noniial” one 
before the collapse of the Fourth Republic, 
there were six large parties and at least five 


lesser ones. For the 544 seats available in 
Metropolitan France (continental France and 
Corsica), excluding the overseas areas, no less 
than 5,363 candidates appeared; in November, 
1958, there were about 3,000. This may be 
compared with some 1,500 candidates in the 
British general election of October, 1959, and 
about 900 for the United States Congress in 
November, 1958. Electoral confusion and the 
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irresponsibility of botli deputies and voters in 
France arc aggravated by these phenomena. 

The iiialiility to seeiire a stable and inwardly 
unified legislative and executive majority re¬ 
mains. Sometimes-as in the six and a half 
wc‘cks between the fall of the Rene Mayer 
Covernment in May, 1953, and the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Government of Joseph Laniel—the 
effort has been excruciating. In 1958 the four- 
week gap was fatal. After 1958 the dissensions 
outside were merely transferred inside the 
sessions of the cabinet. 

French writers have tried to simplify party 
confusion by neat divisions into two. One is 
simply “right’* and “left.** Another, Red and 
Black, groups the “atheist’* Communists, Social¬ 
ists, and perhaps the Radicals, as anlieh'rieal, 
against the chaical Mouvemant Rcpiihlicain 
Popttlairc (M.R.P.) and the parties of the 
right. But this ignores the tremendous spiritual 
differences between the parties on either wing. 
Another dichotomy is bi'tween the forces of 
change on the left and the static forces on the 
right; but this obscures the desire for social 
welfare in the M.R.P. and among a section of 
the Gaullists. 

There are other attempted party groupings; 

(1) capitalism and private property versus 
antieapitalism and social ownership or hea\y 
controls over private property, forces that do 
unify the diverse parties of the right and left; 

(2) dcTUoeracy versus dictatorial rule (this 
puts the Gaullists in an awkward category, 
for they claim they are not dictators and do 
not espouse a one-party monopoly); (3) the 
welfare state versus loisscz jnire (which could 
be (‘xpressed laisscz mourir); (4) nationalism 
versus pacifism and internationalism. 

The parties are divided by the factors men¬ 
tioned, but not in clear-cut fa.shion, so as to 
be asseinblable into only two wings. Fr<*nch 
society, wn have shown, lacks unity of .spirit 
and has many interests; hence no great party 
bias in one direction can muster a steady 
majority, as in Britain and the United States. 
All French cabinets are coalitions of fragments. 
This makes politics feverish and government 
immobile, yet instable and wasteful. In the 
Fifth Republic the unifying and constructive 
drive has come from President de Gaulle. 


We have also observed that there are parties 
of the extreme right and left that threaten to 
overturn the whole regime, and refuse to par¬ 
ticipate in cabinets. In May-June, 1958, the 
right did this. 

Groups and Parties. An element that adds 
to confusi(ni is that in the Assembly the parties 
are not c alled parties but “groups.** The French 
distinguish between the group, or the party 
deputies, and the mililants^ that is, the mem¬ 
bership of the party outside the Assembly. For 
good govcrnmcMit, these ought to be fused, one 
instrument. In fact, there arc severe strains 
bctwwn the party militants and the parlia¬ 
mentary group, the deputies. The jiarliamen- 
tary group is roughly equivalent to the con¬ 
gressional party caucus in the United States. 

The Socialists, the M.R.P., and the Com¬ 
munists are ('lectorally w'cll organized, and so 
the grouping of their members in the Assem¬ 
bly corresi>on(ls closc'ly to the party in the 
(doctorate. But the other groups in the Assem¬ 
bly have been idc'ctcd by electoral associations 
bewaring a different name and w’ilh electoral 
loyalties different from the groups* loyalties. 
Evtmi the Union potir la Nonvallc Rcpiihliquc, 
the U.N.R., organized in 1958 to support 
De Gaulle and his Constitution, has abandoned 
the idea of becoming a mass party. 

Right and Left Sf.atinc^. As the illustration 
on p. 297 shows, the chamber of the Assembly 
(like that of the Senate) is semicircular, 
notably different from the British rectangular 
chambeer (Chapter 6). The general descrip¬ 
tion of the groups in the Assembly follow's the 
distinction between r/g/if and left. This now 
w'orld-wide political terminology w'as first used 
in the French Revolution’s Assembly. The “pro¬ 
gressive” and liberal forces, the men who wish 
for a change in the status quo, are seated on 
the left hand of the presiding officer as he 
looks down at the hemicycle of benches; the 
battalions of stability and order, on his right. 

Pressure Groups and Parties 

France, like all other democracies permitting 
voluntary association and acknowledging that 
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CROUPS IN THK FRENCH PARLIAMENT 


On February 5, the occasion of the voting of special powers 
to the Government to cope with Algerian insurrcctionisin* 

National Assembly 


Group 

For 

Against 

Abstained 

Not Voting 


Communists 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Socialists 

42 

2 

0 

0 


Entente Democratique 

23 

2 

0 

0 


Radicals 

17 

0 

0 

1 


M.R.P. 

52 

3 

1 

1 


U.N.R. 

204 

0 

0 

3 


Independents 

74 

30 

11 

4 


Unity of the Republic 

18 

21 

2 

5 


No group 

11 

7 

2 

5 



141 

75 

lb 

19 




Senate 




Group 

For 

Against 

Abstained 

Not Voting 

On Leave 

Communists 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

Socialists 

40 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Democratic Ixft 

49 

7 

2 

4 

1 

M.R.P. 

32 

0 

0 

1 

1 

U.N.R. 

37 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Independents 

44 

13 

11 

b 

0 

Feasants 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

No group 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 


18 17 

*Thc presiding oflTirers did not liike part in the Republic, 10 with the U.N.R., and 3 with the 

voting. In the Assembly vote, 32 out of 48 Moslems Entente Democratique; the other 4 were in the 

voted for the special powers. The total number of iio-group category. In the Senate vote, 20 of the 

deputies from Algeria and the S.ihara was 71, and 24 Moslems in the Senate voted for the special 

of these the 48 referred to were Moslems. Of the powers: 10 were alfiliated with the Democratic 

32 Mojilcms who voted in favor of the sjarial I.eft, 7 were with the U.N.R, and 3 belonged to 

powers, 15 were afliliated with the Unity of the the no-group category. 


political authority is rcprcsciitiitive and rcspoii- 
.sible, has a large number of cconomie, social, 
and intellectual izing groups that pie.s.s their 
demands on the legi.slators. It is, perhaps, 
now an axiom of political science that where 
political parties arc weak in principle and or¬ 
ganization, pressure groups flourish most; and 
where political partic.s are strong, pressure 
groups will be curbed.^ 

The French are more perturbed and restive 
than the British about pressure groups in poli¬ 
tics—when it is the other man s “lobby” that is 
successful.- For the French were taught by 
Rousseau tliat “it is necessary for the enuncia¬ 
tion of the general will that no lesser groupings 


.shall exist, and that each citizen .shall think 
only for himself.” 

In France pressure groups have been de¬ 
nounced in recent times as “states within a 

^ Cf. Harry Ehrmann fed.). Interest Groups in 
Four Countries, Pittsbuigh, 1957. 

^ Rene Mayer, a Radical Prime Minister, de¬ 
nounced the idea that an addition of all the 
“pressure groups’* gives as its sum a national 
policy: “A formiila of the type C.N.P.F. plus 
C.O.A. plus G.G.V. plus P.M.E. cannot supply a 
basis for a decision of a political kind, any more 
than the formula F.O. plus G.F.T.C. plus G.G.G. 
minus G.G.T. All those entities, all those associa¬ 
tions, have the right to be heard, to be listened 
to, but political decisions belong to the Govern¬ 
ment.” {Le Monde, Pari.s, January 2, 1953.) 
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state,” as ‘‘ncofcuclal lords,” and even ‘*eco- 
nomic congregations,” reminding Frenchmen 
of the power of religions associations, like the 
Jesuits, in the church-state conflicts of the past. 

What arc their means of operation? Much 
as in other countries: They finance the elec¬ 
tion of legislators. They try to influence the 
placing of candidates on the party election 
lists. They are personally linked with the 
“study groups”^ in the Parliament. They exert 
constant influence on deputies through litera¬ 
ture, the press, direct visits, activities in the 
parliamentary commissions. They employ re¬ 
tired members of the civil service, especially 
from the fiscal branches. They mobilize the 
chairmen of the departements and the mayors. 
They are highly effective among the parties 
that are least rigid: the Radicals, the Inde¬ 
pendents, the U.D.S.R. They have official 
rights in the administration of various depart¬ 
ments of govemment, to study, consult, advise. 

Their power is enhanced by the fact that 
French cabinets (that is, the executive and 
political leadership of the country) are loose 
coalitions and heterogeneous in party composi¬ 
tion. They can slip in through the policy gaps 
and rivalries, helped by the not uncommon 
leakages of cabinet discussions and, at least, 
defeat a nationally conceived policy. They can 
infiltrate into the individual ministers “cab¬ 
inet” (his chief advisers in his department). 

Lack of Inner Party Cohesion 

The only French party that has anything 
like the inner cohesion of the British Labour 
and Conservative parties is the Communist 
party. This it has by its faitli, the pragmati.sm 

® The study groups are rather like the “insti¬ 
tutes’* set up in the United States by various big 
industries, ostensibly and perhaps sincerely for re¬ 
search but not without attention to “pressure** and 
“lobbying.” For example, the Study Group on 
Alcohol, with one hundred deputies from conserva¬ 
tives to Conmiiinists, has defended the alcohol 
interests from increased taxation since 1949. Its 
members have held the chairmanships of the 
parliamentary commissions on finance, agriculture, 
industrial production, and fermented liquors. The 
alcohol interest is an almighty “lobby.** It was 
able to force the Government in 1950 to decree 
that the surplus alcohol should be used as motor 
fuel. 


of its own top leaders, and its loyalty to Soviet 
Russia. The only other parties with inner 
loyalty and discipline are the Socialist party 
and the M.R.P., and even these fell to pieces 
when faced with crisis—in June, 1958, es¬ 
pecially. 

The parties of the right still, as in 1871, 
form no single organization deep and widely 
rooted in the country. They consist of 
parliamentary groups and local committees of 
notables: what Maurice Duvergor has called a 
“cadre” party, similar to what Americans are 
familiar with in industry—“holding” companies, 
partly articulating a number of independent 
firms. 

In their fissiparousness French parties are 
rather like American political parties when 
they come to vote in Congress. 

The reader would notice from votes in the 
Assembly how important are the votes of the 
individual groups (sometimes split four ways 
—for, against, abstaining, “not voting”), and 
the dissentient votes within each of the groups, 
in the formation and downfall of OoN'crnments 
and policy. This was especially so when the 
Communists (always), and right-wing parties 
like the Gaullists till 1952 and the Poujadists 
from 1956 to 1958, refused to take office and 
were in permanent negation. For when their 
extremist votes, numbering about 200, were 
subtracted, the middle parties numbered only 
400. The number of combinations which could 
give a steady majority of 300 in an Assembly 
of about 600 with the bludgeon of 200 votes 
was extremely limited. For the middle parties 
have so much that divides them. Hence the 
importance, vaiiity, and recklessness of each 
individual deputy. Hence, also, the attempt in 
the electoral law of 1958 to destroy the ex¬ 
tremes—but desb’oying only the left. 

Duplication of Elected Office. Since 1830 
the law permits deputies or senators to hold 
simultaneously the elected offices of councilor 
of a departement or mayor of a municipality. 
Many, even Prime Ministers, do. In the 
Assembly of November, 1958, the deputies 
included 54 mayors and 13 adjoints, and 88 
members and presidents of the departemental 
councils, and many others who held both kinds 
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of office. Almost all the Socialists and many 
Independents hold local offices. The law en¬ 
ables deputies and senators to obtain a so- 
called local “fief”—a term from anarchic feudal- 
ism-a coTistitueney they steadily hold. It gives 
them stability. It links central and local author¬ 
ities and enables the regimented local councils 
to penetrate into the ministries for favors. But 
it diverts the attention of (h'puties to affairs of 
importance less than the nation’s and frustrates 
the coherency of paities by entrenching mem¬ 
bers locally. 

The Public and the Parties. The demo¬ 
cratic merit of the British political parties is 
especially the strong linkage tliey provide be¬ 
tween the electorate and the Icaflers in Parlia¬ 
ment and the executive. This is accomplished 
by the clear doctrines and concrete* programs 
of the parties, and their nationwide structure. 
But in France, from the Radicals all the way 
to the far right, there is no feeling of nation¬ 
wide roots and there are no clear-cut policies, 
hardly even in the minds of the leaders. 1'he 
peoph? are not enlightened by eonstruelivtj 
commitments. A definite program would be a 
handicap to the parties by possibly antagoniz¬ 
ing i)art of th(M’r stjpport. This l<*ads to oik? 
other weakness. There is no continuous activ'- 
ity by the parties (except among Communists 
and Socialists) between elections to educate 
the voters and require a responsible bearing 
by the deputies. Once the deputy has been 
elected, he may abandon one parliamentary 
group and enter another. How then are the 
voters to pull the reins? They arc broken. 

How can the voters be other than fickle? 
Every few years they are confronted by new 


men in new teams with new labels calling 
them away from the ones they voted for be¬ 
fore. The incumbent deputies, owing to the 
ramshackle nature of the coalition cabinets, 
have not been able to deliver what their 
vague promises suggested. Why, then, not 
rush from the old to the new pretenders? True, 
tht*re is a solid attachment to parties, through 
thiik and thin; that is, a large percentage of 
the (‘leetorate (even exeliuling the Commu¬ 
nists) continue to vote for the same people, 
but not as many as in Britain nr the United 
States. Were there as many, the Fourth Re- 
pul)lic 1 ‘ould not ha\e collapsc'd so 'easily. 
About one-half of all tin* “floaters” vote for 
whaU?ver is the right-wing extreme, c.g. the 
(*arly Caullists, the Poujadists, in some respects 
theU.N.R. 

The voters, many of them eonfusedly, choose 
a part>' which has nowhere near a majority. 
Because the cabinet is made up of si?veral 
ill-assorted parly groups, its policy, if it can 
establisli oik*, is e(|uivocal and confused. This 
nu*aiis immobility, vumohilisme. The harsher 
the national problems, and the more the im- 
nio])iJi.stnc falls behind the mounting troubles, 
the greater is the tendency for the i*lectorate 
to fly to the extremes—right anil left, fascist 
and ('ommunist. This weakens the center, and 
so further adds to imtnobilisme. It w'as to 
regain movement, chiefly in the Algerian prob¬ 
lem, that De (iaulle was lifted to powxT. 

Thus, French political parties arc W'cak in 
structure, feeble in discipline, lacking in defi¬ 
nite and comprehensive programs, and followed 
by heterogeneous and rather fickle clienteles. 

We now consider in some detail the charac¬ 
ter and clientele of the individual parties. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The Communist party of France provides an 
interesting picture of the role and tactics of 
a dictatorial Marxist party inside a democracy. 

This party was admitted into the Third In¬ 
ternational, or Comintern, in 1920. It had to 
conform to the twenty-one conditions of ad¬ 
mission written in August, 1920, about eighteen 
jDonths after Lenm bad founded the organiza¬ 


tion in Moscow. Although the Comintern was 
dissolved in 1913, the party is still Bolshcvized 
in spirit, principles, and organization. For the 
dissolution was formal, not genuine. The Com¬ 
munist party is committed to being revolution¬ 
ary—underground as w'ell as in the open. It 
must remain faithful to the policy of Moscow 
and is obliged to work through trade unions. 
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cooperatives, societies of the 'workers, etc. All 
dissentients to the policy of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of tlie party, so-called “fractions,"^ 
must be eliminated. Party members act as 
though th(»y were in a state of civil war against 
the existing Government. Their character- 
assassinating tactics often aggravate the rancor 
of so many FrenchmcMi already inflamed by 
the tradition of extremism. 

The French Communist party was formed in 
December, 1920, by a vote of many members 
of the Socialist party to join the Third Inter¬ 
national. (The minority, led by T/on Blum, 
broke away to re-form the democratic Social¬ 
ist party of today.) Its powerful appeal lay in 
its pacifism and the prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
The latter is still a potent benefit to it. Many 
of its original adherents left it when the true 
nature of Leiiinist-Stalinist dictatorship be¬ 
came plain. Its meinber.ship numbered 120,000 
in 1922, but by 1929 it was only 25,000. 
Foreign fascism promot'd its growth to 50,000 
in 1934. When it joined with Leon Blum and 
the Radicals in the Popular Front, giving it 
the appc'arance of a mtiom] party, it rose to 
350,000. At the outbreak of World War 11 the 
party was legally proseribc?d and went under¬ 
ground. The leaders askc'd the victorious Na/.is 
to allow them to continue to publish VUu- 
manitc. On the invasion of Russia by Hitler 
in 1941, party membership rose rapidly. By 
the middle of 1947 it was alleg(xl to be 1 
million. Aft('r World War II the party entered 
the political arena lor Russia's sake, con¬ 
stantly fomenting strikes and a general disrup¬ 
tive uiiroar. Member.ship bc^gan to decrease; in 
June, 1959, the party congress alleged it was 
*425,000. 

Until May, 1947, the C^ommunists, the Social¬ 
ists, and the M.R.P. cooperated in the cabinets. 

'* FractioHy in Russi.in and esperially Commu¬ 
nist-party political tcrininoloRy and in ih.'it of 
other parliamentary systems of the Continent (but 
not France nowadays), is synonymous with the 
“group in parliament,” with its own policy and 
independent organization. It is an object of hatred 
inside the Soviet system, but loved by it where it 
is disruptive of the politic.al stability of democ¬ 
racies. 


This was the period of tripartism Then the 
Communists were expelled for disruption in 
the cabinet and the Assembly over wage pol¬ 
icy. Their attempt to win over the Socialists 
and liold their mass following sulfered only a 
small setback when Khrushchev in February, 
1956, reve.aled the murderous infamy of Stalin's 
system and later when the U.S.S.R. crushed 
the Hungarian patriots and opposed France 
and England in the Suez affair. 4’hc compact¬ 
ness and solidity of the Onnrniinist vote is 
remarkable: even thi? crisis of 195S cost it only 
a momentary loss of support. 

The parly does not actively participate in 
existing (Governments. For much of its strength 
lies in fomenting discontent, remediable or 
not. Nor will other parties serve with it, for 
they distrust it. The impossibility of coopera¬ 
tion put the tlnis-crippled left wing of France 
at the mercy of the rightists and De Gaulle in 
1958. 

The table shows the strength of the party 
in national elections since 1924. 

I'/iousfim/s Prrrrntatie of 


Yffir 

of \'ot''\ 

Total I ’otes 

1921 

87fi 


1928 

1 

II .4 

1982 

795 

8.4 

1988 

I ,487 

15.8 

194.^i* 

o.OtF) 

28.5 

194fi 

5,489 

28.6 

19.11 

1,910 

25.7 

19.1li 

5..5.82 

25.7 

1958 

3.880 

18.9 


♦Here woman suffrage more than doubled the 
electorate over lyilb. 


Organization 

Although there is a secret apparatus of Gom- 
inunist organizers, conspirators, and spies, we 
shall deal only with the open structure of the 
party. Like the mother of Communist parties 

® Tripartisme may be translated “thrcc-party- 
ism” and refers to the uneasy cooperation of the 
Communists, Socialists, and M.R.P. from .shortly 
after the liberation of France through the time of 
constitutional construction to May /, 1947, when 
the Communist ministers were dismissed from the 
cabinet, breaking the loose alliance. 
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(sec Chapter 35), the French party is dicta¬ 
torial to its membership. It also socks lo organ¬ 
ize its members in occupational cells, in the 
factory, mine, workshop, fann, etc.-to tic the 
leaders into the very heart of the daily inter¬ 
ests (and grievances) of the workers. But it 
is not too successful, for people cannot be 
induced to create the cells. Only about one- 
fifth the membership is so organized. Where 
occupational groupings do not exist there is 
organization by city districts or across the 
countryside. The cells are linked territorially. 

Most cells are composed of from three to 
thirty members, though some are twice and 
even three times the preferred oplimnm of 
thirty. The cells meet at least once a week, 
and the few top men and women are alwa>'s 
face to face. Here the nu'inbers ins])ire each 
other, produce conformity, expel tlie hcTc'tics. 
In the cell’s elections of officials the higher 
levels of the hierarchy ])lant their favorites in 
key places and may oust others. These lower- 
cchclon officers arc the executants of orders 
from above. 

The higher levels above the cc'll are terri¬ 
torially linked units called the sections (dis¬ 
tricts), and then federations departcinentaJes, 
These arc composc'd of delegates of the cells 
and local exi?ciitive committees. The fcnleration 
secretaries are chosen by the regular dej)arte- 
incnlal buivau or c'xccntive committc'c' sc'lec ted 
by the sectional dc’legates, not indc’pendently, 
but only in consultation with the national 
leadership. 

The i^arty’s supreme authority is its biennial 
National Congress, composed of delegate's 
eleetcxl by conferences in each departenicnt. 
A Central Committee of sixty to eighty mem¬ 
bers is elected by tlie congress. It rarely mcc'ts 
and is subordinated to the top leaders: the 
Political Bureau of fourteen, the Secretariat of 
four, the Finance (Control Committee of eight, 
the Control Committee of six. The Political 
Bureau, like the old Soviet Politburo, is the 
iron hand of all the apparatus already sketched, 
and it is the sole spokesman of the party. 
The Secretariat was manned from 1932 to 
1952 by Maurice Thorez, Jacques Duclos, and 
Andre Marty. In 1952 they continued with 
Auguste Lecoeur, general secretary of the 


miner’s federation, a notable ineiter of strikes. 
(He was expelled from the parly in 1954 for 
disagreements with Thorez.) While Thorez 
was in Moscow recuperating from a brain 
ailment, fitienne Fajon rcplaeed him; since his 
return Thorez occupies his old post. In 1953 
Marty was dropped for heresy and replaccnl by 
Fran^'ois Billoiix. In 1954 Lecocur was replaced 
by Marcel Serxin. The members are now 
Thorez, Duclos, Servin, and Plissonnier. 

All these men are “elected” or expelled 
without debate and with no previous discus¬ 
sion. Tlu'y manipulate the Control Coininiltcc, 
an inspectorial, detective, and policing body 
within the party to weed out the cw/rcs—that 
is, the officer-type men and women—and to 
discover, train, and plant leaders. 

I'anatical obedience and “the Communist 
end justifies the means,” with no cthie to 
impede il, arc the actual elements of the 
party’s operation. All members of Parliami'iit 
and municipal government givi* the parly a 
written undertaking lo resign from these bodies 
when called on by its executive, though the 
practk(‘ is uneonslilulional (Art. 21, 1946; Art. 
27, 195(S). The parly’s disciplinary power is 
rigorous and unforgiving. All spc'aking, intro¬ 
duction of hills, and other matters of li'gisla- 
tive parlieipalion are decided for the autom¬ 
atons by the party executive which cannot be 
influenced by the caucus. The members of the* 
ext*cnti\(* are givc'ii sale seals by ihe party so 
as to be high in seniority among the deputies 
and senators. 

All (Communist m(.*inbers of all French politi¬ 
cal assemblies, ilown to the municipalities, pay 
over their offii ial salaries to the party, which 
then repays them about rme-third, ccpial to 
a skilled worker’s wages, 'rhen tlicre are mem¬ 
bers’ dues and extra contributions by the 
militants. It is also possible that tlu^ x^arty is 
assisted by the Sovi*‘t Union ard satellites. 
The reduction of the x^arty dei^nties in the 
Assembly from 145 to 10 in the elections of 
1958 cost the party about $1 million a year.” 

” Deputies got about $10,000 per year (since 
1959, nearly $12,000); there were 145 Communist 
dcpiilirs; the party retained two-thirds of their 
salaries. This has almost vanished. 
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The Militants. In the Communist party 
the militants are the conscious class-war party 
workers, calculated at something like a half of 
all members, a notable proportion, referred to 
as the “gold reserve.” They thrive on Marxism- 
Leninism and believe their leaders to be di¬ 
vinely inspired and sacred. They will under¬ 
take almost any duty, however menial or 
malign. 

The Communist party subjects the militants 
to the leaders, while the militants of the dem¬ 
ocratic partic^s trouble their leaders by free 
debate and free voting. The Communist mili¬ 
tants are persuaded that they are a new and 
better kind of humanity than the body of the 
Krc'uch people. Such status entitles them, 
rather like the Jacobins and Robespierre, to 
hate the impure. 

There are thousands of paid officials in the 
apparat and mass organizati(»ns, often holding 
several offices in the cells, the shop commit¬ 
tees, and the various advisory and semiofficial 
agencies of govorninent. This tends to make a 
bureaucracy, and the small tnniover in office¬ 
holders has aroused outside criticism. Yet when 
they protect the workers' rights on the job, 
they win voters from among the ideologically 
indifferent. 

The Leadership. Since Communist leader¬ 
ship is almost 100 percent of working-class 
origin, it differs enonnously from the Socialist 
party, its closest competitor. Thorez was a 
coal miner; Duclos, a pastrymaker; Marcel 
Caehin, a policeman's son; Marty, a sailor, son 
of a communard of 1871. Their political careers 
have been, not in office, but exclusively de¬ 
voted to fostering the party or residing in 
Moscow. Hence, they appear pure as regards 
“careerism”—though the reason they have re¬ 
fused to become ministers is to ruin the parlia¬ 
mentary system. 

Among the 145 Communist deputies repre¬ 
senting Metropolitan France in 1956 (the 
number of deputies in 1958, 10, can hardly be 
classified) were: manual workers, 61; white- 
collar and lower civil servants, 27; agriculture, 
smallholders, IS; primary-school teachers, 18; 
professions, journalists, etc., 16; technicians, 2; 
and others, 3. In Soviet Russia, tlie Communist 


party is now dominated by the “intelligentsia”; 
in France, it is rather the non-Communist 
parties that attract the intelligentsia of the 
secondary-school and university levels. 


Clientele 

The basic strength of the party is found 
among industiial and mining workers, followed 
by the peasantry and some intellectuals. 

The French ciiuivalcrit of the Gallup Poll, 
called Sonddfies, provided an analysis of Com¬ 
munist voters in March, 1952:"^ 


Occupation 
Industrial workers 
Agricultural workers 
Governmental officials 
Employees 

Employers and technic ians 
Shopkeepers 
Self-employed farmers 
Professions 

Rentiers and pensioners 
Women with no occupation 


Communist 

Party* 

44% 

10 

4 
h 
1 

3 

5 
1 

3 

22 


Total 

Population] 

19% 

7 


3 

7 


4 

16 

1 

6 

30 


♦Round numbers cause total to be 99, not 100 per¬ 
cent. 

fFor purposes of comparison, the reader should 
consult this column when studying the clientele of 
the other parties. 

Since the party recovered its voting strength 
in the municripal elections of 1959, after its 
losses of September and November, 1958, it is 
reasonable to discuss its strength as at the end 
of the Fourth Republic. 

The “proletarians” number some 54 percent, 
plus the 22 percent of women with no occu- 
[lation, their wives mainly. 

The clientele is nationwide, with not less 
than 6 percent of the voters anywhere and 
nearly 25 percent in more districts than any 
otlicr party. The party's special strength is in 
the industrial regions; in the agricultural areas 
around Limoges and the Mediterranean; in 
the coalfield and industrial area in tlie north. 


This and ensuing tables of this kind are based 
on Sondages, Special Number, Paris, 1952, and 
concern the electorate in 1951-52. There are no 
more recent polls of this kind. 
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In the northeast suburbs of Paris the party won 
over 40 percent of the vote. But the Socialists 
and the M.R.P. and even some young Canllist 
social-welfare candidates compete for the 
industrial vote with the (Communists. Thv party 
can win these votes, surely, only because the 
workers do not envisage that the Soviet Union’s 
subjection of the trade unions and the workers 
would ever be applied in Franc(\ 

The (Communist piirty gets some 400,000 
votes from the agricultural laborers, 250,000 
from peasant proprie tors, and surely something 
like 300,000 from the peasant women. Why 
should French peasants, notoriously in love 
with the land, risk becoming colleetivi/ed and 
enserfed or even suffer the fate of the Russian 
kulaks? 

The reasons become plain. The laborers 
and some sharecroppers have nothing to lose 
by the promises made by the (Communists: 
higher wages, overthrow of the capitalists and 
landlords, better housing, lower prices for man¬ 
ufactured goods. Other laborers are too de- 
pt*ndent on their employers to vote Communist. 
The independent smallliolders are hungry for 
more land, which might be taken away from 
the larger owners, for over one million peasants 
liave only between 12.5 to 49 acres per iam- 
ily, and eke out a bare subsistence. (Yet only 
about 8 percent of the smallholders vote ( 'om- 
munist, that is, one-third of the national aver¬ 
age.) The Communist vote in rural areas is 
heavier in the Massif (a-nlral and the south 
where poverty is greatest (farm i)roductivity 
is three times greater in the north than in the 
south). The (Communists promise the confisca¬ 
tion of all land except that of the cultivators 
on a small, personal acreage, and without 
compensation except to the latter. Th(?y prom¬ 
ise redistribution to all working peasants but 
do not promise private ownershi]). They 
promise electrification and mechani/ation, co¬ 
operatives, and i)ensions foi the old. 

Furthermore, there are traditional propensi¬ 
ties to vote extreme left, to seek salvation by 
utopian measures. A French scludar, Fran^’ois 
Goguel, has shown that the party’s strength 
almost exactly coincides with the extreme left 
votes of 1889, except for the more recendy 
developed industrial areas. It lies in the revo¬ 


lutionary Jacobin areas of the soiith, Langue¬ 
doc, the Midi, the Massif CCt'iitral. Republicans 
(under Cambclta), Radicals, and Socialisls 
have successively reapeil this harvest. The 
Communists, with their rule-or-ruin slogans 
and active irrcsponsibilily, represent extreme 
feelings better than other parties care to do. 
Thus eviMi some well-to-do farmers, w’inegrow'- 
ers, landow'uers are brought into their net. 
But it is generally believed that the peasants 
wdll stop this side of any real threat of a 
Communist (Covernment. 

Ever since 1920 the Communist party, 
prompted by TiCninist teaching, has trieil to 
“c*oloni/.e” the peasant organi/ations, and even 
run its own. It spreads its promises in the 
countryside in a wx'ekly paper, Tm Trrrc, 
w'hich has tlu‘ largest circulation of all peasant 
new'spapc'is. Its prestige grew so by such 
tactics and by its Ih'sistance activities that it 
even tried to capture the Confederation Cd- 
ncralc de rAf'ricultuir. It was beaten by the 
more substantial owners, tenants, and share¬ 
croppers. 

Laboh Uxioxs oh “Syndioats.” The Confe¬ 
deration Cenerale dn Travail ((>.(i.T.) is, since 
1945, (iommunist-dominated. It w’as estab¬ 
lished in 1895 as a congress of trade unions. 
Then and later it always rejected connections 
with any political party. This weakened the 
French Socialist parly as compared with the* 
British Labour party. But, individually, the 
majority of the w'orkers voted for Socialists. 
The Conf('deration was always in a state of 
internal conflict betweem the revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalists and the “reformists,” those who sought 
w'orking-class improvements by political party 
action as well as by strikes, etc. Under tlu? late 
Leon Jouhaux, organized labor came to be a 
power. After World War I the (Joinmnnists 
began to bore from within, and carried one- 
third of the (].C.T. members into a split-off 
union—the Confederation C(hicrale dii Tra¬ 
vail Unitaire (C.G.T.U.), connected with the 
Communist party, it was mcrgc’d into the 
(].(LT. again in 1936. The CJ.G.T. pursued its 
policy of detachment from political parties but 
pressed, successfully, for economic and social 
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improvement and so won over the Civil Serv¬ 
ants* Federation. 

In 1945 the (^C.T. had 5 million mernhers 
and the (Christian nninns, the (^F.T.C^, nearly 
80(),0()(). Had they eombini'd, tlie sense that 
labor was polilieally slrofij^ mijiht have been 
translated into a better t'eonomie and soeial 
deal for the workers and peasants. Hut they 
divided, and the most vehement divider was 
th(j Communist party. It to(^k over the key 
posts in the C^.C.T., while Leon Jouhaux was 
still in a Nazi prison. It mereilessly piirgt^d the 
trade unions as it did the newspapers of all 
who did not follow its line and Moscow’s. 
Jouhaux returned to find his associate haulers 
in a four-to-one minority. Ry December, 1947, 
the Force Oiivrierr^ a uou-Communist labor 
federation, was established. Ollicially known 
as the C.O.T./F.O., it took only 25(),()()0 mem¬ 
bers with it. 

The Communist unions are entirely domin¬ 
ated by the party and its cells. The sc‘cretary 
general of the Ci.G.T., Benoit Frachou, is a 
member of the (aunmunist parly Political Bu¬ 
reau. Particularly in I947-4<S the parly pursued 
a completely reckless • policy of sabotaging the 
French economy. Tlius it strengthened Soviet 
Russia and increased tension in the ^V^^st. It 
organized revolutionary strikes in an attempt 
to defeat French acceptance of Marshall Plan 
aid, sorely neinled by devastated k^rance. 
When, late in 1947, revolution seemed on the 
I^oiut of achievement, the Communists were 
finally defeated by strong police measures and 
by the responsible bearing of the C.O.T./F.O. 
and the Christian unions. 

Elsewhere we have listed the comparative 
membership of the C.C.T. and other workers’ 
unions (p. 209). In November, 195.5, the 
C.C.T. lost a substantial number of represen¬ 
tatives on the social security and family- 

allowance administrative councils, the Force 
Ouvridre gaining.® 

® Yet the C.G.T. still secures 67 percent of the 

union shop committee posts and social security 

board oflRccs. In the mines their strength was 
nearly 72 percent, but in November, 1959, the 
C.G.T. lost votes in the mining social security 

boards: it went down from 63 to 60 percent in 
Pas de Calais and from 41 to 37 percent in 
Lorraine. The C.F.T.C. gained. 


The Intellectuals and Youth. How could 
such men as the poet Louis Aragon, Langevin, 
Joliot-Curie, the flower of French intellect and 
art and science, bo Communists, seeing the 
lack of freedom of intellectual expression in 
the Soviet Union? They continue the tradition 
of the French intelligentsia’s unqualified revo- 
lutionaiy love of humanity and utopia, in¬ 
tensely hungering for justice, freedom, and 
progress. Some hate the complacency of the 
French bourgeois and his family foyer, and 
c'lerical orthodoxy and callousness, as the Rus¬ 
sian Alexander Herzen did to his disillusion¬ 
ment in the IStO’s. Some, as was Dostoevski, 
are nihilists—that is, they deny the right of 
anybody at any time to govern, since there is 
injustice* everywhere. They are fed by Com¬ 
munist hatred. They also have a passion for 
oiivrierisnic, idolatry of the manual worker, 
and sympiitliy for his poverty. 

Youth gives the i)arly exceptional elan, for 
the leaders profit by adolescent aspirations. 
The agi' composition of all French electors in 
1952 was; over fifty, 37 percent; thirty-five to 
forty-nine, 29 percc'ut, eighteen to thirty-four, 
34 p(*rcent. But of the Communist vole only 
23 percent was from tlio over-fifty group; 3.5 
percent from the thirty-five to forty-nine group; 
and 42 percent from the age group of cightei'ii 
to thirty-four. So l(^o is the average age of 
Communist depulies-forty—young as com¬ 
pared with other deputii'S. (In 1952 one-half 
of the French Politburo memb(*rs were in their 
fortic's.) Two-thirds of thi* dc'Iegates to the 
party conference of 19.53 were between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, and almost none 
was over forty-five. Yet the congress of 1959 
indicates some aging; only 50 p(‘rcent were 
under thirty-five, and 20 percent were over 
forty-five. 

The party has its organizations among stu¬ 
dents; its sports associations; its Brave Boys 
and Girls {Komsomols in Russia); an organiza¬ 
tion against American comics; associations of 
tenants; French women; children’s clubs. It 
runs libraries. It maintains political schools, 
with thousands in earnest attendance. 

Its principal newspaper is Vllumanilc, with 
a circulation of about 160,000, having fallen 
from 460,000 in 1947. It has fifteen provincial 
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newspapers, whereas just after the Liberation 
and its seizing of abandoned presses, it had 
one in every depariemeut. Its weekly, France 
Nouvcille, circulates 90,000; and Tm Terre, 
150,000. Ce Soir used to circulate; 200,000 in 
Paris each evening, but its publieation ceased 
in 1955, a sign of lost party strength. 

Policy 

The Communist party uses its vote mainly 
to negate whatex er is proposed-except when 
it suits the Soviet Union, as for example when 
it supi^orted Mendes-Franee who had prom¬ 
ised to make peace in Indochina, and when it 
joined with the Gaullist Jacques Soiistelle to 
overthrow the Felix Gaillard Government in 
April, 1958. It is virulently anti-American, de¬ 
nouncing France’s “servitude” to W^all Street 
for Marshall Plan aid, its ineml)ership in 
NATO, and the Western European Pacts. It 
has opposed the great majority of Frenchmen 
who supported their Covernineiit’s policy on 
German rearmament, Africa, Algeria, and 
(less so) Hungary and Suez. It has even 
physically obstructed American arms ship¬ 
ments. On dom(‘stic issues its policy has al- 
r(.*ady been suggested: an economic and gov¬ 
ernmental system patterned aftcT the U.S.S.R., 
and failing that, the most impossible extremes 
in answer to each specific problem. The parly 
has incited sabotage, riots, and in the colonial 
areas, violence and sedition. 

Though poverty is the greatest ally of the 
Gommunists, .sheer class feeling is another: a 
large percentage of its votes are “protest” 
votes in general. The times are less favorable 
to Communist strength than the years 1915 to 
1951. Their calls to strikes are less heeded. 
Some of their labor-union members were out¬ 
raged by the Communist party’s callous sup¬ 
port of the supi^ression of the Hungarian rebels. 
Their doctrines have been demonstrated as 


false by events, especially the Marxist predic¬ 
tion that the wc^rkers must get poorer, for 
French productix ity is on the upgrade, the 
proportion of skillc*d workers is steadily grow¬ 
ing, real wages haxe binm rising, and the 
numb(‘r of white-collar workers has proportion¬ 
ately increased also. Communist sectarianism 
and cliches are beginning to bore the French 
mind, and their continuance in the same role 
of blanket opposition has devitalized the 
party’s st'lf-isrdated officials. Yet the party 
leaders inanag('d to kowtow to Khrushchev 
f;ven after his denunciation of Stalin’s crimes, 
and did not lose so many followers as a re¬ 
sponse to the Soviet party demoralization por¬ 
trayed. 

The i)arty’s following seems to have become 
ralh(*r (h'sieeated and mechanical, not alive and 
young. In the crisis of May to June, 1958, the 
(a)mmunist party failt'd to marshal the prac- 
tii’al strength against “fascism” it had always 
prcmiised it cotild. It certainly voted more 
solidly against any rnc'asure that would give 
power to De Gaulli\ But its call for a g('neral 
strike failed. At the referendum in Septeinbi'r 
and thi' elections in November, it lost over one 
million voti's compari‘d with its record in 
January, 1956. That its .seats decreased from 
115 to 10 was mainly the fault ol the new 
el(*ctoral system and the w'ay in which the 
othcM* ixirties ganged up against its candidates, 
as cxx^laiued later. Duclos W'as defeated; 
Thorez only jnst won a seat in the A.s.sembly. 
A million voters had .shown that their hearts 
W'en; not really with the party. Still, nearly 
four million stayixl with it, and in the March, 
1959, municipal ch'ctions it recovered. Its 
strength is pouring into opposition to the Gov¬ 
ernment of the h^iftli Republic through the 
trade unions. In the Algerian crisis of January- 
February, 1960, it supported De Gaulle against 
the right and then voted against the grant of 
emergency pow'crs to his Governmeiit. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Socialist party, though closest on the responsible democracy and civil rights. It is 
left to the Communist party, stands worlds referred to officially by the initials S.F.I.O., 
apart because it is rooted in the principle of meaning Section Frangaise de VInternationale 
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Ouvridre, the French section of the Sec'ond 
International (the socialist International es¬ 
tablished in 1905). 

It originally represented a fusion of two 
separate and antagonistic groups. The liberal, 
reforming, parliamentary one, led by Jean 
James, comprised the majority and worked 
with tlie Radicals. The other was revedntionary, 
syndical, and Marxist, led by Jules Giiesde. 

In 1920 the Socialist party broke into two 
sections: 50,000 members and 53 deputies 
stayed with the S.F.I.O. as democratic Social¬ 
ists; 150,000 members and 13 deputies went 
to the new Communist party. This required 
the reconstitution of the Socialist party from 
the very bottom, a major task. 

Between this time and 1936, the Socialist 
party supported by its votes (though it would 
not accept ministerial office) the leftward 
Radicals and Radical Socialists, and so won 
social and economic concessions for the work¬ 
ing classes by electoral coalitions such as the 
cartel den ffaiiches of 1924 and 1932. 

The party lost virility through persistent 
refusal of office until 1936, when Leon Blum 
became the first Socialist Prime Minister. Until 
then it tended to be doctrinaire. It suffered 
internal divisions, faced with the terrible social 
and economic demands of the era of fascism, 
nazism, and economic depression. Two lead¬ 
ers, Marcel Dcat and Adricii Marquet, broke 
away to form the Neo-Socialist parly-gradu- 
ally a Nazi Labor party; the latter became the 
Vichyite Minister of the Interior. The parly 
was also split between pacifists and defense- 
minded groups even more vehemently than is 
the British Labour party. 

Its policy and democratic character gave it 
great promise at the Liberation in 1944, but 
the Socialist party is wedded to the principle 
of majority rule, with tolerance of minorities. 
This, in an era of widespread and deep eco¬ 
nomic distress among millions, means to lose 
effectiveness to the more extreme advocates of 
drastic action such as the Communists. Fur¬ 
thermore, the M.R.P. won some votes from 


the substantial moderate element among the 
working class and peasantry by its Catholic 
social policy. 

After World War II the Socialists held office 
as leaders in Govcnimcnts that contained Com¬ 
munists until May, 1917, and as members of 
coalition cabinets until 1951. Again in 1956 
they supplied a Prime Minister, Guy Mollet, 
and the principal ministers. They voted for 
coalition Governments which they did not like 
and which their militants, the active party 
members, disliked even more. 

A minority of the Socialist party had been 
very restive under Guy MollcPs leadership, 
partly beeausc he was a disciplinarian, and 
partly because it opposed the majority's policy 
of firmness against the Algerian rebels. This 
opposition was aggravated by the party's de¬ 
cision to vote for De Gaulle on June 1, 1958. 
Some of the dissenters, led by Depreiix, Philip, 
and Savary, broke away from the party and 
created an Autonomous Soeialist party, whieh 
was joined by the Radical leader Pierre 
Mendes-P'ranec some time later. This new 
party claims to have 10,000 members, but it 
fared badly in the elections of 1958. 

Organization 

The Socialist party organization is very dem¬ 
ocratic and liberal. It rises from its local sec¬ 
tions in wards, cantons, and communes as 
primary party organizations to form federations 
in the departemenls. The National Congress 
is made up of all federations with at least five 
.sections and at least one hundred members. 
Thus, it is a federation of areas, not of work¬ 
places like the Communist party. Programs arc 
adopted and executives chosen at regular an¬ 
nual congresses. The National Council and the 
Executive Committee act between congresses. 
They are bodies of delegates elected by the 
local organizations. The Executive Committee 
controls the party press, propaganda, the mili¬ 
tants, party members on elected official bodies, 
the carrying out of decisions of the congress 
and National Council, electoral tactics, cn- 
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dorsement of candidates, the discipline of the 
lower organizations. The committee has about 
twenty members who are militants, and ten 
who arc deputies. It exerts voting discipline 
over the parliamentary group members.® 

The sections and federations, not headquar¬ 
ters, fix the members’ dues. They give the 
central office about one-third to one-half of the 
dues collected. The dues are from a dime to 
thirty cents per month. The local caucuses arc 
thus master of the center headquarters. 

Though the C.G.T./F.O. is apolitical, its 
members mainly vote Socialist and assist So¬ 
cialist candidates in elections and general 
propaganda. 

Clientele 

In 1936 membership was at its prewar peak, 
285,000. By 1946 it was 354,000; it sank to 
about 100,000 by December, 1953; in 1958 it 
claimed 114,000. Tlie voters also declined; 
in 1945 the party had 23 percent; but in 1951 
it had 14 percent; in 1956, 15 percent; and in 
1958, 15.5 percent. 

The Socialist party is not strongly attractive 
to youth, because it requires five years’ prior 
membership of those who wish to be party 
officers. The party is afraid of antisocialist 
intruders: the Communists welcome them for 
emasculation. Since World War II new mem¬ 
bers have been entering at the rate of le.ss 
than 4 percent per year. Before the war the 
rate was over 15 percent. Marxist controversies 
disturb its youth organizations. Women have 
small part in the organization; they are at¬ 
tracted to the benevolent family associations 
of communism and the church. 

Socialist voters fell into the following groups 
in 1952, by the last available poll (cf. p. 268). 

® For example, in August, 1954, the Executive 
Committee required voting discipline for the Eu¬ 
ropean Defense Community (E.D.C.). Yet, Jules 
Moch, high in the party and chairman of the 
Assembly’s Commission on Foreign Affairs, re¬ 
ported against E.D.G., spoke against it, and car¬ 
ried 50 Socialist deputies with him; 55 voted as 
directed. The Executive Committee expelled four 
members from the party, including Moch and 
Daniel Mayer. They came back. 


Occupation Percentage* 

Industrial workers 25 

Agricultural workers 9 

Government officials 9 

Employees 4 

Employers and technicians 4 

Shopkeej^rs 3 

Self-employed farmers 9 

Professions 1 

Rentiers and pensioners 7 

Women with no occupation 28 


•Imprecision of percentages in this and other tables 
of this kind is due to round numbers and borderline 
vagiicness about data. 

Total Socialist votes arc about two-thirds 
those of the Communists. It is still largely a 
working-class parly, but it is followed by a 
considerable proportion of civil .servants, teach¬ 
ers, and peasant proprietors. Its civil .service 
clientele is double that of the Communists. 

A provincial rather than a Parisian party, its 
chief centers are in th(» principle towns of the 
arrondissements and cantons, only 3t percent 
of them with populations over 20,000. It has 
organizations in only one-third of all the et)m- 
munes. It has pc^asant strcMigth, but cbicdly in 
only seven of the forty-one h(*avily agricultural 
departernents, where it has diverted votes 
from the Radicals, but the S.K.I.O. has still 
retained substantial strength in one of the 
large industrial areas, the Nord and Pas de 
Calais, although this is among textile workers 
rather than among miners. 

Policy 

The S.F.I.O. is above all the defender of the 
democ’iatie Republic, which is no mi‘an 
achievement in France. It is thr party of the 
Constitution of 1946, nationalization, the wel¬ 
fare state, planned economic investment, public 
housing, industrialization, educational oppor¬ 
tunity, a more equal tax struetun;, more mu¬ 
nicipal liberty, and more local welfare service; 
it helped prevent repeal of the nationalization 
and social reforms of 1945-47. Tlie Socialists 
follow the Western foreign policy, supporting 
the Brussels Treaty, NATO, the Schiiman 
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Plan, the Western Union Pacts, the Council of 
Europe, the European Market, and Euratom; 
about half supported E.D.C. They are rather 
disturbed by the exe(*sses of American capital¬ 
ism and Ameriian diplomacy. Some, like 
Jules Moch, would have preferred to find 
French security in the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 
.1944 and the neutralization of Germany. The 
party as a whole is an advocate of extended 
self-government and economic* development of 
the colonies, but not outright independence. 
It is the strong supporter of the hiic schools, 
and the Socialist Minister of Education re¬ 
signed from the D('bre cabinet when it se- 
curc'cl the subsidization of church schools in 
late 1959. 

The Socialists have toed the humdrum path 
of evolutionary socialists and participated in 
third-force Covernnieiits^ that is, neither 
(Communist nor rightist. Rut the miserable call 
for the millenniuin cjiiickly. Even on the issue 
of more or less nationalization and free enter¬ 
prise, the leaders and the militants are di¬ 
vided and hesitant. JjC Populaire, the party 
daily, prints 15,000 copies, one-tenth of its 
issue in 19301 

As a result of the broken-party nature of the 
Assembly deleted in January, 1956, the Social¬ 
ists, with 100 seats, formed a cabinet under 
Guy Mollet, a child of the working class, a 
high-school teacher of English, and from early 
manliood a Socialist politician, a local politician 
and still mayor of Anas, and a brave Resist¬ 
ance fighter. The Socialists could do this be¬ 
cause no viable center-right cabinet could 
satisfy the; (k)mmunists and the Mend^^s- 
France Radicals. 

*‘’When in May, 1947, tripartisme broke down 
and Coinniunists, Socialists, and M.R.P. no longer 
made a stable governnitMiial coalition (not that 
it ever wjis or could b«; truly stable or sincerely 
a coalition), some other grouping of parties had 
to be found to provide France with a majority in 
the Assembly. The “third force” was invented: an 
alliance of Socialists and M.R.P., joined by Radi¬ 
cals and conservatives— but not Gaullists, since 
these, like the Communists, were enemies of the 
regime itself. Hence it meant a middle grouping 
against the two extremes. It worked fairly well 
until the Socialists also would not join the Gov¬ 
ernment; but they helped by voting for “middle- 
of-the-road” cabinets. 


Mollet filled his cabinet with Socialists in 
the key ministries. Radicals, the U.D.S.R., 
later adding two Social Republicans, the only 
Gaullists left at that time. Its achievements 
were a rise in social pensions; an increase to 
three weeks of paid vacations for workers; 
increased educational opportunities; the ad¬ 
justment of wage-price levels in favor of the 
workers and civil servants; a dual policy of 
firmness and economic improvement in Al¬ 
geria, combined with attempts to find a federal 
solution for that country;’* force again.st Nasser 
to defend French interests in the Suez; and 
the development of international European in- 
.stitiitions. In June, 1957, a combination of the 
center and the right, who did not want to pay 
for the eost of Suez and Algerian policy 
(which they supported), or the increa.sed .so¬ 
cial services (which they opposed), overthrew 
this cabinet. 

The dilemmas and demeanor of the party at 
the collapse of the Fourth Republic arc told in 
(Chapter 19. The main lines are these. When 
the army officers in Algeria seized power on 
May 13, 1958, the Socialists voted against 
ever entering a Government with De Gaulle. 
After a time, afraid of civil war, they split, 
Mollet and others of its leadership entering 
De Gaulle's Government. The party suffered 
in the elections of November, 1958, winning 
.something over 3 million votes (15.5 percent 
of tho.se cast) but only 40 seats in the Assem¬ 
bly. It subsequently refused to join a cabinet. 

The party remained in opposition through¬ 
out 1959, although it supported De Gaulle’s 
policy on Algeria (against what appeared the 
inclinations of Debre against .self-determina¬ 
tion). On internal questions, especially sub¬ 
sidies to church schools, and on De Gaulle’s 
anti-American, anli-Rritish foreign policy, its 
opposition became more acute throughout the 
year. It supported De Gaulle against the insur¬ 
rection of the colons in January, 1960, and 
voted for emergency powers shortly thereafter. 

^ ^ This policy lasted until the riots of the 
colons in Algiers, February 6, 1956- - after which 
Mollet and Algerian Governor General Robert 
Lacoste, a Socialist, hardly stood up against the 
colonists. 
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THE RADICAL PARTY 


Established in 1901, its official name is the 
ambiguous Parti Radical et Radical Socialistc, 
In the Third Republic it was said to resemble 
un radis (a radisli); red outside and white 
inside; others have quipped lliat “its heart 
is on the left and its poeketbook on the right.** 
Even the word Socialist is a self-deception. 
The Radical party tlirove on the single-mem¬ 
ber constituencies and was the characteristic 
party of the Third Republic—all things to all 
men, nothing to anyone in particular* con¬ 
stantly in office, and steadily against any sub¬ 
stantial welfare for the industrial workers. 

Its clientele (we use 1952 figures) was 
found among the sliopkeepers (7 percent), 
public officials and schoolteachers, being anti¬ 
clerical (5 percent), small farmers (31 per¬ 
cent), rural doctors and lawyers (1 percent), 
some industrial workers (10 percent), agricul¬ 
tural workers (5 percent), rentiers and pen¬ 
sioners (14 percent), and some women with¬ 
out occupation (19 percent). Its flabbiness of 
policy and character, men and ideas, helped 
to dig the Third Rcpublic*s grave. It had a 
miserable record of connivance with the Vichy 
regime, although .sonic members, .such as ller- 
riot and Daladicr, \vere Nazi pri.soners. 

By 1945 it was in national contempt, for it 
personified French incivisme. It is organized 
around local notables, committees, and pro¬ 
vincial ncw.spapers. Its formula was and is a 
return to the Third Republic. But in 1945 it 
had only 24 seals in tlie Assembly, compared 
with 120 ill 1936. The party resumed its 
traditional hatred of MacMahon, Boulanger, 
and Dc Gaulle, the “men on horseback.” In 
1951, 58 of its deputies won scats in affiliation 
with Socialists or the M.R.P.; 3 with tlie Gaul- 
lists; while 17 others opposed these allies, 
winning con.servative or personal victories. 

The party as a whole is a congeries of de- 
partemental groups, a battle of the federations, 
an unblendable assemblage of interests and 
policies, highly personalized. 

Organization 

Rather like the Socialists, the Radicals cre¬ 
ate their nationwide structure by electing del¬ 


egates from the local comites, up through 
cantonal, anil then departemental fcnlerations. 
But unlike^ the Socialists, thcM’r fedcTations are 
highly independent of Paris licadquaitcrs, even 
in the choice of candiilatcs and electoral 
strategy. The party’s cndor.semi‘nt has much 
weaker significance than among the Socialists; 
and it collects little money from the federation 
dues. 

Tlie annual National Congress is formed by 
elected d(‘legates. Editors of the Radical- 
owned newspapers are ex officio delegates: 
the newspapers were the historical nuclei of 
the party. Day-to-day decisions, especially 
when the cabinets are in cTisis, are made by 
the Executive (aimmilti'c of se\'eiity, composed 
of representatives of party mi’iubers (forty), 
members of the two chambers, and a small 
contingent of party officials, in consultation 
with the parliamentary group. 

Its total vote in 1951 was over 2 million. It 
thc*n had 60 perei'iit of its v«)lers (more than 
any other party) in towns of under 5,000 and 
only 23 percent in eitic‘S of ovia* 100,000. It is 
weak in tlie industrial and progressive ari'as. Its 
favorite home is the southwest; it has some 
strength in the east, the west, and the Paris 
Basin. 

In 1956, 31 deputies followc?d Mende.s- 
Franee; 15 followed Edgar Faiire; and IS 
d('putic*s w(*re affiliatc'd more to the right. Each 
of these clusters is a very substantial number 
in multigroup politics. 

Its members were always detachable from 
the main body for the purpose of joining left, 
right, or ei'iiter coalitions. Hence*, since August, 
1948, the Radical party has suppli(*d no less 
than twelve Prime Ministers, and three of the 
six most important ministries since 1947. It has 
won considerable strength locally and in the 
Senate where the party’s incongnious aliianci's 
favor it. It has been nicknamed the “party of 
presidencies.” Right and left arc^ less afraid of 
this party than of each other. 

A new generation—Meiides-Francc, Faurc, 
Bourge^s-Maunoury, (hiillard—entered into leacl- 
enship by 1955. Thc*y wc?re men in their forties. 
But the first two left for other groups in 1958. 
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Policy 

What has it voted for? The 1875 constitu¬ 
tion; single-member districts; governmental 
economy; amnesties to tax evaders; safeguards 
for the interests of farm lessors (it used to 
favor the tenants!). It has been deeply split 
on sliding scales for wages, welfare policies, 
tax increases, and the budget. According to 
local electoral prospects, two-thirds of its 
m(»mbership voted against, or abstained from 
supporting, subsidies to church schools, one- 
third thus breaking with the violently anti¬ 
clerical past. 

It is anti-Gennan and pro-West, but it was 
one of the destroyers of the E.D.C. Treaty. 
Yet, again, it is the supporter of the Western 
European Alliance. Some are attracted by tlic 
traditional policy of friendship with Russia 
pursued by its leaders since 1902 in an effort 
to face Germany with an eastern front. 

One of its leaders, Rene Mayer, is a big 
businessman and heedful of the patronat, big 
business. Most Radicals are exceptionally re¬ 
sponsive to the Petites et Moyennes Entre- 
prises, whicli, in 1951, put forward candidates 
under the title of Taxpayers* Defense. The 
party would not support Mendcs-France*s 
antialcoholism policy: the growers and distillers 
are its clients. The Ren6 Mayer cabinet of 
May, 1953, succumbed to the opposition of 
the ConJiUlcraiion Generale de VAgricuJture 
to the lowering of agricultural prices. The 
Radicals arc the happy hunting ground of 
pressure groups. 

In May, 1955, Mendes-France managed to 
reverse the majority of the party at an ex¬ 
traordinary congress. lie had just been over¬ 
thrown in the National Assembly by a coalition 
in which some party members (for instance, 
Ren6 Mayer) had led; and he had been 
succeeded in the prime ministership by Edgar 
Faiire, another Radical, an astute tactician. 
Mendes-France had become popular and mo¬ 
bilized the rank and file of the party for his 


policies. His delegates outvoted the anti- 
Mendes parliamentary leaders, and Mendes- 
France was made vice-president of the party 
(the president, Herriot, was too old to be in 
active control.) Yet Mendcs-France was 
strongly opposed by the members of the 
party in Parliament for many reasons: he had 
taken pessimistic views of French policy, es¬ 
pecially inflation since 1945; he had settled 
the Indochinese involvement by a compro¬ 
mise, arguing that this was the best realistic 
solution; he had dared the Assembly to vote 
E.D.G., and when it did not (as he expected), 
he assisted the creation of the Western Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

During 1955 Mend6s-France developed his 
hold over the party and allied it with the 
Socialists in the 1956 elections. However, the 
opposition to him grew stronger as a reaction 
against his attempt to impose voting discipline 
on the parliamentary group and to sponsor a 
liberal policy in Algeria. Some Radicals, Henri 
Queuille and Andre Moricc, broke away from 
the party in October, 1956. Then, in the winter 
and spring of 1957, Mendes-France was de¬ 
feated on the issue of voting discipline, and 
he resigned from the vice-presidency of the 
party. He was eventually expelled from the 
party by the old guard in February, 1959, 
when he decided to remain a member of a 
left-wing anti-De Gaulle alliance, called the 
Union des Forces Ddmocratiques. He lost his 
seat in the elections of November, 1958. Edgar 
Faure had been expelled in the spring of 
1956, lost his Assembly seat in 1958, but was 
returned to the Senate a few months later. 

In the crisis of the Constitution in May- 
June, 1958, the party was hopelessly split, 
each part fighting the other vehemently. The 
conservatives, led by Andr6 Moricc, joined 
the right and Soustellc in voting for De Gaulle 
as Prime Minister and then as President of 
tlie Republic; a mere handful, led by Mendes- 
France, stood out against the discarding of 
the Fourth Republic. 


MOUVEMENT REPUBLICAIN POPULAIRE 


The M.R.P. took form during World War II, liberal and younger clerical politicians of the 
but its roots are to be found among the late nineteenth century. Then two currents 
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among the Catholics battled with each other. 
One was led by Albert de Mun, a deputy, a 
rallic. It was prepared to advance social wel¬ 
fare for the masses but not to admit democratic 
principles. The other was both democratic and 
ardent for state social welfare on the basis that 
the Declaration of Rights, in its "acute sense 
of the infinite value of each single human 
soul,” embodied the Christian ideal. Two 
parties were formed, the Farti Democrate 
Populaire and the Jeune Rcpuhliqtie. They 
gained some parliamentary seats before World 
War II; both were conservative but both re¬ 
buked capitalist excesses. A social movement 
was also started in the Christian trade unions 
and the urban and agricultural welfare associ¬ 
ations. 

All the movements were drawn together 
about the newspaper VAiibe (The Dawn)^ 
founded in 1938. In the Resistance they were 
valiant, and Georges Bidault, having become 
president of the National (!)ouucil of the Resist¬ 
ance, was second to De Gaulle. His colleagues 
were Robert Schuman (of the European unity 
plan), Maurice Schumann, Frarn^ois de Men- 
thon, Pierre-Henri Teitgen. 

Religious differences made the Socialists’ 
offer of alliance impossible. The new party, as 
"believers,” croyants, aspired to win a mass 
following, like the Communists*, among Cath¬ 
olic social and youth organi/ations, labor 
unions, and the cures, the local opponents of 
the left-wing elementary-school teachers. The 
movement was like that which was occurring 
ill Italy and West Germany: liberalism and 
a social welfare policy developed on a basis of 
Catholic ethics. 

At once it was swamped with numbers, too 
many of whom were merely reactionaries. 
In October, 1945, it polled 4.75 million votes; 
in June, 1946, over 5.5 million. But then droves 
of its voters left it for the Do Gaulle party 
after 1947. In 1951 its votes had dropped to 
12.0 percent of the total, that is, one-half of 
that of 1946; in 1956, it fell to 11.4 percent; 
in 1958, it rose to 11.8 percent. Its scats in the 
Assembly were 158 in 1945; 82 in 1951; 71 
in 1956; 57 in 1958. By 1952 its Paris news¬ 
paper, VAuhe, ceased to appear. 


A Christian Party 

A party’s ideology is not identical with its 
cver>'day policy, though ideology broadly and 
distantly guides policy. For even the noblest 
party must eomproniisc if it is democratic. 
The M.R.P. is "Christian” or “Catholic.” But 
what can this mean? Such a shattering ques¬ 
tion was long asked of the German Gem ter 
party. The M.R.P. contains seriously discordant 
elements; what liolds it together? 

We may look at its basic faith. It di.stantly 
derives from St. Thomas Aquinas tlirough the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its ancestry holds 
that the duiies of rulers and ruled, not “life, 
liberty, and th(‘ pursuit of happiness,” arc the 
only way to etern.al salvation, and that God, 
the author of all being, has appointed these 
duties. This tenet is derided by Marxist social¬ 
ism, which cannot see either a God or eternal 
.salvation. A hierarchy of authority stretches 
downward from the infallible Church, to which 
truth is rcvcal(‘d; it is embodied in the rulers 
and by them applied to the citizens. For men 
were created with original sin, and they need 
to be ruled for their own good. This is wdiat 
Jo.seph dc Maistre had taught in his Du Pape 
as the hope of the restored Bourbons. Rulers 
must be just and paternal; government cannot 
be individualistic, free, and popular. 

The cohesion of the family and parental 
obligation are fundamental. Charity begins 
here; only in the very last resort is the state 
to be a.sked for help. The right to educate 
belongs to the father and the family, not the 
state. 

Free as.soeiation is one more “natural right” 
of man, deriving from his natural tendency to 
cooperate with his fellow men. His associa¬ 
tions should be allowed the maximum internal 
self-government. Clergy and government must 
act according to the Commandments, to pacify 
and produce a eollaboi ation of social classes. 
Peace is the supreme decree; but wars are just 
when the Christian ethic must be defended. 
Though generally in.surreclion is condemned, 
the clergy may teach resistance to violations 
of Christian living. As for property, the desire 
for ownership is an instinct that, with bequest, 
links man to the future; but a man ought not 
to have too much. 
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A course must be steered between “individu¬ 
alism” and “collectivism.” To secure and ascer¬ 
tain the economic feasibility of wage demands, 
employers and workers should form unions 
based on Christian harmony. 

It is not argued that the M.R.P. claims an 
explicit and detailed submission to this creed. 
But its self-justification moves vaguely and 
tangentially along these lines. 

Organizatwn 

The party is organized by elections upward 
from the local sections and federations to the 
national center. But it has contrived—as it 
believes in the idea of organic authority—to 
give its central bodies some predominance, 
and it uses “specialized” (or expert) teams to 
prepare policies. The National Executive Com¬ 
mittee endorses the party candidates. The an¬ 
nual National Congress elects the party presi¬ 
dent and secretary general, supervises the 
report of the SecTctariat, decides policy and 
tactics, and appraises the record of the parlia¬ 
mentary deputies. The congress teems with 
the militants, but the deputies and national 
committeemen have a vote—in order to lead 
the congress. 

The National Committee is dominated by 
the high elected officials of the party, the 
parliamentary and municipal deputies, and 
the expert teams. 

The expert teams are study groups for spe¬ 
cial clienteles: industrial workers, agriculture, 
social welfare, etc.; they arc composed of 
militants from the “interests.” Their reports 
and recommendations foim an ingredient of 
the agenda of the congres.ses. 

The executive body of the National Com¬ 
mittee has the power to ordain voting di.sci- 
pline; there have been expulsions for ignoring 
the order on important votes, as on E.D.C. 
Funds are obtained from the federations who 
fix the local dues and get a share of the 
deputies salaries, voluntarily donated. There 
are also gifts from the wealthy. 

Clientele 

In 1952 its voters fell into the following 
groups: 


Occupation 

Percentage 

Industrial workers 

15 

Agricultural workers 

3 

Government officials 

3 

Employees 

11 

Employers and technicians 

3 

Shopk(*epers 

5 

Self-employed farmers 

20 

Professions 

2 

Rentiers and Pensioners 

6 

Women with no occupation 

30 


The Catholic trade unions arc strong, es¬ 
pecially in metals and textiles in Alsace, tex¬ 
tiles in the north, silk about Lyons and St. 
Etienne, and among the white-collar workers 
in Paris. Yet the workers have demanded 
more wages and lower prices against the 
party's policy from time to time. Of its voters, 
53 percent live in towns under 5,000 and 19 
percent in cities of over 100,000 population. 

The M.R.P. in 1956 still had some 80,000 
members. Its militants are found especially 
among civil .servants and professional people. 
The party remains severely regionalized and 
clerical: it is strongest in the Brittany region 
and on the eastern border-strongholds of the 
church. These areas accounted for over 50 
percent of its deputies in Metropolitan France 
up to 1958; tlien the party’s strength was 
diminished in its strongholds and increased in 
its fringes. 

Movement and Policy 

The M.R.P. has moved rightward. It is be¬ 
lieved that the (Catholic peasantry (self- 
employed farmers) press it this way. The 
urban militants have provided the zeal for 
social reforms, but with growing disappoint¬ 
ment. It detests the Communists, but can 
work with the Socialists and the GauUists. Its 
professorial leader, Pierre-Henri Teitgen, has 
said the M.R.P. meant to “govern in the center 
with the means of the right to meet the needs 
of the left.” It joined in 1945 with the Social¬ 
ists and Communists to form a Government 
and fashion a Constitution, but ended by 
rejecting the tripartite draft. In 1947 it collab¬ 
orated with the Socialists and Radicals. In 
1951 it joined some Radicals and the right to 
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secure subsidies to church schools (Loi Ba- 
range). It promoted workers* cooperation in 
management and nationalization and (unsuc¬ 
cessfully) profit sharing. It has tried to lib¬ 
eralize the administration of the nationalized 
industiies with the independent corporation 
device and workers’ representation. It has 
been a strong supporter of the Monnet Plans 
to modernize industry and agriculture. It has 
pressed forward more generous social welfare 
services and family participation in manage¬ 
ment of the services. 

It has very sternly defended the rights of 
France in the overseas territories, especially 
Algeria, though pressing for social welfare 
therein and the extension of local self-go 
ment. 

In international relations, in affinity with 
Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian Democratic 
policy for Germany, it was the stepfather of 
E.D.(]. It believes that Franco-German recon¬ 
ciliation is essential for France and Europe 
and that modification of national sovereignty 
in the European army is a noble and feasible 
means thereto. This, also, was its peculiar 
answer to Frances problem of security—to 
work with the West, not with the U.S.S.R., 
France’s other alternative. From January, 1917, 
until June, 1954, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs was held by the M.R.P., by (Georges 
Bidault and Robert Schuman. They had de¬ 
veloped France’s roll? in the LLN.; created 
the Schuman (k)al and Steel Authority for 
Europe; led in the making of the Strasbourg 
Council of Europe, in accepting Marshall Plan 


THE PARTIES 

On the far right were (until 1958) the 
Poujadists, known as the Union and Fraternity 
of France; then, more moderately, came the 
Independents and Peasants of Social Action; 
the Peasants; and the Social Republicans (who 
were the remnants of the Gaullist R.P.F., 
since 1958 merged in the U.N.R.). 

The Independents are often known as mod¬ 
erates, a name designed to distinguish them 
from the extreme right. They arc firm con¬ 
servatives, very loosely organized representa- 


aid, mutual security, and the NATO Pact, the 
European market, and Euratom. They sup¬ 
ported France in Suez. 

Squeezed by the Socialists on the left and 
the Radicals on the right, both of which arc 
anticlerical, the M.R.P. has pursued various 
and curious electoral alliances; with the right 
and the Gaullists; with Socialists and Radicals; 
with Radicals and right. In 1956 they made no 
affiliations with the left, but only with the 
“moderates” and right. In 1956 they were, as a 
party, for the first time since 1945 not in¬ 
cluded in the cabini*t, though some members 
joined as individuals. But they gave voting 
support to (hiy Mollet. One of their newer 
Ieadi‘rs, PiiMTc Pflimlin, was twice invited to 
form a cabinet. 

In the crisis of 1958 the M.R.P. ran into 
troubled times. Under Pierre Pflimlin it led a 
coalition cabinet, formed May 12, with as¬ 
sistance from th(? Independents. When the 
De Gaulle stonn broke and the Algerian 
French army was in insurrection, the party 
.split, a right wing undiT Bidault resolutely 
supporting the Geni*ral and the Algerian 
French colonists. In the ensuing De Gaulle 
cabinet, Pflimlin and some other M.R.P. took 
office. At the NovemlxT, 1958, elections the 
Bidault wing fought as a separate group, called 
the (Christian Democrats. The elections gave 
the joint party groups almost identically the 
number of votes the M.R.P. liad in 1956, but 
instead of 71 seats they had only 57. In 
jaiiuary, 1959, as earlier, they had members in 
the cabinet, while the Socialists refused office. 


OF THE RIGHT 

tives of the upper classes of businessmen, 
financiers, manufacturers, lawyers, high civil 
servants, and landowners: the haute bour¬ 
geoisie. In the Third Republic they were 
grouped in the Federation Repuhlicain 
and the Alliance Democratique. In the As¬ 
sembly elected in 1951 they had 87 mi?mbcrs; 
in 1956, 95. In 1958, with the Peasants, they 
had 132. 

They descend from the parties of the right 
that bedeviled the Third Republic, at first 
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without even accepting its existence. They 
supported the P^tain regime. All along, they 
had hoped for an occasion to “strangle the hag/' 
la gttetise, the Republic. After the Liberation 
they took cover with the M.R.P. and then De 
Gaulle. Up to the Assembly of 1956, the 
Independent Republicans, the Independent 
Peasants, and the Peasants were separated but 
often cooperated. The former two amalga¬ 
mated. 

No Masses; No Discipline 

The conservative groups are linked by a 
Centre National, a central committee of depu¬ 
ties and senators in Paris. This is linked with 
their centers in the departements. They are 
little but local personages, such as business 
leaders, activists in the agricultural associations, 
the wealthier municipal and deparlemental 
councilors. They have local personal influence, 
no common specific concerted policy, a com¬ 
mon conservative outlook. The Peasant parties 
developed federations in the departements. 
Those who joined the Independents incline 
towards the right, the’others toward the M.R.P. 
and the Radicals. The group gives its deputies 
freedom to vote as they will. They can only 
stick together by voting aparti 

The conservatives' electorate for 1951 was 
about 2.5 million; in 1956, with the Peasants 
and the Social Republicans, it was 3 million; 
in 1958 it was over 4 million. It fell into the 
following social groups in 1952: 


Occupation Percentage 

Industrial workers 10 

Agricultural workers 4 

Government officials 6 

Employees 3 

Employers and technicians 10 

Shopkeepers 7 

Self-employed farmers 35 

Professions 1 

Rentiers and pensioners 8 

Women with no occupation 15 


Farmers, employers and managers, rentiers, 
and civil servants stand out as the clientele. 
Its strength lies 55 percent in towns under 
5,000 and 29 percent in cities over 100,000. 


A curious phenomenon is that the conserva¬ 
tives should have the support of something 
like 300,000 to 400,000 industrial workers. But 
in all democratic countries (analysis of British 
voting figures is ample evidence) there are 
industrial workers, more often skilled than not, 
who are nationalist or militarist, or believe in 
authority and hierarchy, or detest the parlia¬ 
mentary maneuvers of the Communists and 
the weakness of Socialists and Radicals. Some 
genuinely believe that the economic policy of 
the conservative financiers and budget plan¬ 
ners benefits the long-run economic efficiency 
and wealth of the nation. Others oppose social 
welfare legislation that takes from them in 
taxes and gives to the unskilled workers. 

As for the “peasantry,” no less than twenty- 
three agriculturalists of the sixty-four who won 
seats in the Assembly in 1951 were conserva¬ 
tives. The others were scattered in other 
parties thus: Communists, eight; Socialists, five; 
M.R.P., five; Radicals, seven; Caullists, six¬ 
teen. In the 1958 assembly, fifty-two agricul¬ 
turists were elected deputies. 

The Peasant parties' strength is in the 
C6vennes and generally south of the Loire- 
rural areas, some quite benighted. The Inde¬ 
pendents are strong in the east and west, in 
areas strong in Catholicism and anti-German 
memories. 

Policies 

The conservatives have had two Prime Min¬ 
isters since 1945, Antoine Pinay and Joseph 
Laniel. They have been least unfriendly to 
M.R.P. Prime Ministers; they have reconciled 
themselves to Radicals, especially the do- 
nothings, such as Andr6 Marie and Henri 
Queuille, or a fiscal conservative like Edgar 
Faure; but they hate a dynamic character 
like Mendes-France and they hate Socialists 
and Communists. They have favored rearma¬ 
ment; NATO; church schools (almost 100 per¬ 
cent); the Schuman Plan (with some dissen¬ 
tients, aided by some, not all, industrialists' 
pressure groups); E.D.C. (some two-thirds of 
their deputies); amnesty for tax frauds (100 
percent); the Laniel Government of 1953-54 
(a businessman) to which they voted emer- 
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gcncy powers to effect economies; and, re¬ 
luctantly, cost-of-living wage scales rather than 
govcmmentally enforced price ceilings. But 
they have steadily opposed a policy of raised 
wages, paid holidays, and social security in¬ 
creases. They have opposed a levy on capital 
and increases of taxes. They have been fierce 
opponents of governmental budgeting by the 
vote of lump sums for departmental appropria¬ 
tions, called hi de maximum. 

Their foreign policy favors a strong, re¬ 
armed France, alliance with the United States, 
an anti-Soviet policy, a very tenacious hold on 
the colonies, and animosity against the United 
States when it has intervened to loosen this 
hold. They were split on the final E.D.C. vote. 
They were largely in favor of the Euratom 
plan (91 out of 103). They steadily support 
high tariffs, and protection and subsidies for 
agriculture. They are severely anti-inflationist. 
Their last important acts in the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic were support of the Mendes-France and 
the Faure cabinets of 1934-55 and even of 
the Mollet cabinet of 1956, until he asked for 
additional taxes to pay for the Algerian war 
and for increased social security payments, 
whereupon they voted his fall. 

There is a “farm bloc” in the legislature, but, 
as in the United States, it is split. An example 
of farm unity is this: In 1950, almost as a 
whole, the conservative deputies and the as¬ 
sociations attempted to get a more generous 
proportion of total in\'cstment through the na¬ 
tional Monnet Plan for agricultural works (agri¬ 
culture was receiving only some 17 percent). 
The effort was repulsed by the Communists 
and Socialists and the urban votes of the 
M.R.P. The rural deputies of the M.R.P. then 
voted with the conservatives. This kind of 
attitude has persisted through to the third 
Monnet Plan, current now. In April, 1960, only 
a firm personal rejection by De Gaulle pre¬ 
vented the convening of a special Assembly 
session called by over 50 percent of the depu¬ 
ties at the instigation of the farm bloc. 

The conservatives, along with the other par¬ 
ties with a substantial agricultural interest 
—for example, the Communists (I)—combine in 
an intraparliamentary “study group” to assist 
the agrarian interests. 


If the Communists and the far right are 
merely destroyers, then a center Government 
is dependent on all its coalition groups keep¬ 
ing together, and they also need “moderate” 
votes. The Peasant moderates are few, but by 
voting against the cabinet and influencing 
other “peasants” to do the same thing, even if 
they must split off from their own parliamen¬ 
tary groups to do so for this particular vote, 
they can force the cabinet to fall or surrender. 

One of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Independents and Peasants of Social Action is 
Paul Reynaud, a Prime Minister of the Third 
Republic, long president of the Assembly's 
Commission of Finances. 

In May, 1958, at the first sign of crisis, the 
leaders of this party, above all Antoine Pinay 
and Roger Duchet, moved very energetically 
to put De Gaulle into power. They had no 
deep attachment to the Fourth Republic. Du- 
ehet wanted Algeria to remain French. Pinay, 
more liberal on colonial policy, panicked at 
the possibility of civil war. The party rallied 
to De Gaulle through fear also of communism 
and a desire, somehow, to solve the Paris- 
Algiers deadlock. Pinay became a memb(‘r of 
De (Gaulle's cabinet in June and worked on 
the fiscal decrees tlesigned to bring back the 
nation to his view of proper austerity: it had 
been consuming too much and importing too 
much compared with its production. Austerity 
was required if the Algerian war was to be 
paid for, as Pinay and his followers thought it 
should. Some Independents were given seats 
in the new cabinet of 1959. Their Assembly 
seats rose, in November, 1958, from 95 to 132, 
their votes from 14.3 to 19.9 percent. Their 
problem is their relationship to the new right¬ 
ist party, the U.N.R. 

Throughout 1959 the Independents became 
more and more restive because President de 
Gaulle's personal policy exercised through the 
cabinet of Michel Debre, was too progressive 
in colonial and economic and social measures 
and also too obstinately against NATO's exist¬ 
ing role and constitution. Matters came to a 
head in January, 1960. Pinay sternly disagreed 
with four policies being entertained by the 
Dcbr6 cabinet: proposals for a state-owned 
agency to distiibute Saharan oil; proposals for 
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the obligatory representation of workers on 
the boards of business corporations; the policy 
of a Common Market for Europe without 
Britain and rejection of the idea of a larger 
free-trade area for Europe; and a suggestion 
that to bring employment to depressed areas 
the Government should establish a state or¬ 
ganization to initiate industries in them and, 
in general, to exercise control over industrial 


investments. Pinay was especially irked by 
De CJaulle s policy to weaken NATO. Pinay 
refused to make concessions; he did not resign, 
but was forced out of the cabinet by tlie will 
of De Gaulle. This weakened the interest of 
the Independents in their general political sup¬ 
port of the regime. Duchet also had openly at¬ 
tacked both De Gaulle’s “authoritarianism” and 
his liberal colonial policies. 


THE GAULLIST PARTIES 


The Rally of the French People 

It began as the Gaullist Union in June, 1946, 
and broadened iti April, 1947. Masses of voters 
among the conservatives and the followers of 
the M.R.P. were ready to follow a Leader. The 
economic situation was desperate and the Com¬ 
munists were trying to overturn the Republic. 
In October, 1947, the Rally of the French 
People, helped by conservatives and Radicals, 
won 6 million votes at the municipal elections 
and later claimed to have 1 million members. 
As the R.P.F., the Gaullists’ maximum Assem¬ 
bly strength was in the legislature of 1951, 
with about 104 deputies and 4.1 million votes. 
Its electoral strength subsequently declined as 
economic conditions improved over 1947; as 
the Communist threat at home was defeated; 
and because the party was seen as no different 
from other French parties in that it split for 
and against Pinay as Prime Minister. Right- 
wing voters no longer needed De Gaulle, who 
championed a policy of expensive social wel¬ 
fare. The party was vowed to negation in the 
Assembly. 

The General despises political parties. His 
Rally was a “movement,” a sort of cartel of all 
good Frenchmen, an intergroup arrangement. 
But it soon exhibited all the habitual traits of 
French parties. It had a broad policy: some¬ 
how to make the executive stronger; somehow 
to depress the power of the Assembly to 
overthrow ministries; very substantial social 
welfare and social security services; employer- 
employee cooperation in industrial manage¬ 
ment; a strong France, independent between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western nations, and 


perhaps organizing Europe as an independent 
force; to hold on to the colonies. And it was 
clerically inclined. 

Two themes, both De Gaulle’s, mingled in 
its general attitude. One was the need to 
“gather together” the ill-assorted segments of 
the French nation and establish governmental 
authority and responsibility. The second was to 
unify the nation under the guidance of tech¬ 
nocrats, the managerial class. This was rather 
reminiscent of Saint-Simon and Comte a cen¬ 
tury earlier and like the Soviets today. Many 
of the original followers of De Gaulle during 
the Resistance were intellectuals, civil ad¬ 
ministrators (like Rene Cassin, head of the 
Conseil d'fJat), planners, production mana¬ 
gers, natural scientists. What they liopcd for 
was something like the American presidential 
system with a cabinet of experts (not “ama¬ 
teurs”) politically responsible to him alone. 

The Gaullist deputies and senators began to 
vote as tliey wanted. By June, 1953, some 
R.P.F. deputies even joined a conservative 
cabinet. The General had hoped to disrupt 
the parliamentary system by overthrowing one 
center-left cabinet after another. But the As¬ 
sembly is not the open plain on which such 
tank battles can be fought, and its parliamen¬ 
tary groups deploy more like crabs than tanks. 
The deputies divided freely according to the 
issues. In July, 1952, the General commanded 
them to follow the discipline de vote. The 
most conservative thirty resigned, established 
the Alliance Republicain Social, the A.R.S., 
and joined the Independents. They had made 
good use of the General. Of the rest, some 
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gravitated leftwards toward the M.R.P. Mean¬ 
while, the Rally was losing fast in the local 
elections; indeed it lacked sound well-rooted 
local organizations connected with the top 
leadership. The General declared that Uie 
party was no longer his. 

In 1956 the A.R.S. amalgamated with the 
Independents and the Peasants for the elec¬ 
tion; they continued as one group. The rest, 
authoritarian but socially progressive, obtaining 
16 seats, set up their group of Social Republi¬ 
cans, S.R., and supported Socialist-Radical 
cabinets, but often were badly divided in their 
voting. Their leader remained Jacques Sous- 
telle, who is appraised presently. 

Organization. While it lasted, the Rally 
was highly centralized (even though without 
deep and wide local organizations), loading 
up to De Gaulle who was president of the 
National Gouncil, which was only consultative. 
His re-election was not debatable. He had the 
power to choose the Secretariat and the exec¬ 
utive body. He personally chose the candidates 
who wanted to be elected as deputies. The 
roots of the party were in both local area units 
and, copying the Communists, factory cells. In 
the cells there was a kind of prayer-meeting 
indoctrination agenda rather like that prepared 
by Auguste Comte for his Positivist churches. 
The lower party coiincils, leading up to De 
Gaulle by a pyramid of elections, were purely 
advisory, without authority over the General. 
The center appointed “delegates” to invigorate 
the local units. Among the distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the National Council of 230 members 
were notables like Jacques Soustellc, Andre 
Malraux, and Raymond Aron. 

Clientele. Who followed the R.P.F.? In 
1952 about 38 percent of its electors were 
under thirty-five; 63 percent were under fifty. 
Its supporters were younger then the Radi¬ 
cals but older than the parties of the center 
and left. Its occupational grouping in 1952 
was: 


Occupation Percentage 

Industrial workers 18 

Agricultural workers 4 

Government officials 2 

Employees 7 

Employers and technicians 7 

Shopkeepers 7 

Self-employed farmers 18 

Professions 1 

Rentiers and pensioners 4 

Women with no occupation 32 


The large number of industrial and white- 
collar workers represents, perhaps, the “little 
man” who suffers perennial frustration and is 
happy to identify with a champion who pro¬ 
vides him with social security, social welfare, 
and glamor and self-importance. 

The R.P.F. was strong in the conservative 
west, the nationalist and Catholic cast, and 
around Paris. From the west it won over much 
of the prewar rightist vote. In the east it 
app(‘arcd Catholic and socially sedate; and it 
offered the gifts of the state to the poor. It 
was especially strong in Paris but not in other 
cities over 100,000. It was weak south of the 
Loire. 

In its prime it .secured subsidies to parents 
so that tht*y might send their children to 
church schools. It resisted the employers' pres¬ 
sure groups. Two-thirds voted for strong meas¬ 
ures against tax evaders, and nearly all for an 
escalator wage scal(‘. It opposed budget cuts 
which would have weakened the social services, 
and positively supported these services. It was 
utterly opposed to the famous liberal measures 
of foreign policy: E.D.C. the Western Pacts, 
the Steel and Coal Community, the Marshall 
Plan, NATO. General de Gaulle's absolute 
Frenchness, exacerbated during World War II, 
set him against the United States and Britain. 
He and his followers would make no con¬ 
cessions whatever in Indochina or North Africa. 

In the 1956 elections the Social Republicans 
fared badly, getting only one-fourth of the 
R.P.F. vote in 1951. They had lo.st their impe¬ 
tus, and the voters partly returned to their 
old parties (e.g. the Independents) or swung 
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to the new "fashionable” parties, the Poujadists 
often, the Mendesists sometimes, in Paris es¬ 
pecially. 

The Union for the New Republic 

This party was reconstructed on the relics 
of the R.P.F. mainly by Jacques Soiistelle for 
the election of November, 1958. The nucleus 
was the pro-social-wclfare but authoritarian 
group of Social Republicans; it was joined by 
other Caiillists and right-wingers, many Pou- 
jadist voters, and hundreds of thousands of 
Communist voters as well. The candidates of 
the party were either old-time Gaullists or 
men fresh to politics; there was no secession 
of Independents to the party as in 1951. 

Jacques Soiistelle rose by brilliant scholar¬ 
ship from a lower-middle-class family in south¬ 
ern France to the Jftcole Normale Stiperietire 
and the Sorbonne, to become a distinguished 
ethnologist and impassioned left-wing, anti- 
Fascist, anti-racist politician-intellectual. 

lie joined De Gaulle's Free French move¬ 
ment in London in 1940 after organizing a 
local Resistance group in central Africa. He 
held high office with De Gaulle until 1945. 
When De Gaulle resigned from active politics, 
Soiistelle created and developed the R.P.F. 
Until 1955, in the Assembly, he refused to 
join cabinets. Then he accepted appointment 
by Mend6s-France to carry out a liberal mis¬ 
sion in Algeria as its Governor General. He 
developed considerable social, economic, and 
educational improvements for the Moslems. 
Yet he became passionately imbued witli the 
conviction that if France left Algeria, the 
ensuing civil war would make even more 
hideous the terror and atrocities he had 
witnessed. He returned to Paris as leader of an 
Algerian pressure group: to keep Algeria 
French altogether, though with some Moslem 
self-government. He helped to overthrow cab¬ 
inets that seemed prepared to abandon the 
colons. On May 13, 1958, he was at the head, 
but behind the scenes, of the army revolt in 
Algeria, and though without direct collusion, a 
leader of the call to De Gaulle to form a new 
regime. 


It was not until several weeks after the 
institution of the De Gaulle Government in 
June, 1958, that De Gaulle called Soustelle to 
a cabinet post: as Minister of Information. He 
organized the propaganda for the referendum 
and the elections of November, 1958, from that 
unparalleled vantage point. He was later 
given the post of Deputy Prime Minister, in 
charge of atomic energy, the Sahara, and 
those overseas territories that remained under 
direct Paris control. On February 4, 1960, he 
was dismissed from office by De Gaulle for the 
part he had played in the cabinet during the 
insurrection of the Algerian colonists—evidently 
for demanding concessions to the colonists' 
wishes. 

The U.N.R. had 188 seats at the 1958 elec¬ 
tion, with 5 million popular vote. 

Organization. The R.P.F. was not a mass 
party; neither is the U.N.R. It is believed that 
its membership is hardly more than 20,000, in 
spite of attempts in early 1959 to increase it. 
The extremist leader (until recently), L6on 
Delbccqiie, advocated a mass membership: 
the more Gaullist party leader, Albin Ghalan- 
don, preferred a “party of cadres,” that is, 
subleaders. 

It was only in November, 1959, at Bordeaux, 
that the party convened a full party congress; 
before that it had only small conferences. The 
Bordeaux congress had about 3,000 delegates. 

The business of the congress is to elect its 
Gentral Gommittee and define the program, 
and this represents a certain democratization 
of leadership compared with the organization 
of the R.P.F. The Gentral Gommittee has itself 
become more representative than it was in 
November, 1958. It began as eighteen founders 
of the party. In the middle of 1959 it was 
decided to include members of Parliament 
and members of the departemental organiza¬ 
tions, known as the federations. The federation 
party committees are largely self-appointed, 
and are composed of old R.P.F. remnants and 
new Gaullists. The outlook of the local com¬ 
mittees varies very much according to the 
local leader: e.g., Delbecque in the Nord; 
Soustelle in the Rhone; Ghalandon in the Seine. 
Where the local committee has no such strong 
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leader, the members tend to follow the policy 
of the parliamentary body. 

Internal Tension. There is tension between 
the U.N.R. leaders, in spite of the fact that on 
first meeting in the Assembly all members took 
a pledge not to join any group and to vote 
steadily with the party as decided by the 
party committee. However, tlic march of af¬ 
fairs, especially regarding Algeria, produced a 
rift between Debre, the Prime Minister, the 
servitor of President de Gaulle; Dclbecqiic, 
who fomented the Algerian revolt of May, 
1958, to bring De Gaulle to olRce, but who 
violently dissented from De Gaulle's policy of 
self-determination for Algeria; Soustclle, who 
just as violently dissented; and Chalandon, 
secretary general of the parly and a strong 
De Gaulle loyalist. Hence, the Secretariat of 
the party became a battleground of interests. 
When Chalandon was made secretary general 
in early 1959, he was surrounded by a direc¬ 
torate of four, tvv^o of wliom represented his 
own liberal faction of (»anllists, and two who 
represented the Soustelle-Delbeccpic-Algcrian 
deputy faction. By the end of 1959, when 
Chalandon resigned the post, a more concilia¬ 
tory personality, Senator Jacques Richard, took 
it, and the directorate was discontinued. The 
post is important because it gives the incum¬ 
bent the opportunity of lending the party 
functionaries to the plans (on policy and 
congress procedure) of the faction that is 
favored. 

Factions. Three groups stand out as com¬ 
ponents of the U.N.R. On the extreme right is 
a small knot of outspoken fascists: for example, 
Biaggi and Thomazo, both leaders in the May, 
1958, revolt (the former the conqueror of 
Corsica). Rather to the left of these arc 
Delbecqne and Soustclle. The third are com¬ 
mitted Gaullists-Chalandon, Frey, Terrenoire, 
and Michelet. The fascist group is not large 
in Metropolitan France, but is strong in Al¬ 
geria. The second is not well integrated; 
Delbecque had a separate electoral organiza¬ 
tion for some purposes for the November, 
1958, elections; and he and Soustclle disagreed 
about the right claimed by that organization 


to run its o\mi candidates and endorse those of 
other parties. The men have used each other, 
but at aim’s length. 

A test of the strength of these t ^^'0 factions 
against that of the Chalandon faction was the 
vote for the presidency of the U.N.R. group 
in the Assembly in the spring of 1959. Thomazo 
got 70 votes, Terrenoire, over 130. The follow¬ 
ers of the loser had hoped to organize the 
party as a mass party, with the idea of increas¬ 
ing popular membership and so giving them 
a basis to which to appeal for the “francization” 
of Algeria. The best they could do was to 
secure an increase in the size of the Central 
Committee of the party, with greater popular 
representation. In November, 1959, the com¬ 
mittee was X'oted to consist of 62 meiiibers: 12 
ex officio (ministiMS, the Fresident of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, the presidents of the parlia¬ 
mentary groups in both houses, the secretary 
general and the treasurer of the party); 19 
deputies, 6 senators, and 25 represt'ntatives of 
membership of the parly local organizations. 

Crisis. Shortly after De Gaulle's announce¬ 
ment of a new policy on Algeria in mid- 
September 1959, a new group \vas set up in 
the Assembly, called the Rally for I'hx'uch 
Algeria. It included membe-rs of the right-wing 
Independents, former M.R.P. leader Georges 
Bidault, and the extreme right of the U.N.R., 
but not including Soustclle and Dc?lbecqiie 
and not with their approval. Nine rebels includ¬ 
ing Delbeecpie resigned from the U.N.R. after 
an Assembly dc*bale had approved the De 
Gaulle policy (though four of them voted with 
the party). The congress of November, 1959, 
refused to reintegrate them, in spite of Sons- 
tclle's efforts. The four most extreme of the 
rebels are out, especially since tin? Algerian 
revolt of February, 1960, as a result of which 
the ringleader, Biaggi, was put in jail. 

Hence, the liberal Gaullists arc ascendant. 
Soustclle was ousted from the cabinet in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1960, and he was expelled from the 
party in April, 1960. The right-wing opposi¬ 
tion to the group-presidency of Terrenoire 
declined in October, 1959; from 70 to only 53. 
This involves policy. It includes aid to church 
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schools, economic expansion with planning 
(hence; Antoine Pinny's resignation, January, 
1960, from the cabinet), self-determination in 
Algeria, and a policy of independent French 
strength in international affairs. 

The party in the Assembly has all along 
shown firm discipline. The maximum dissen¬ 
tients in seven important votes—procedure, ag¬ 


riculture, Algeria, fiscal reform, budget (in 
which the reduction of veterans’ pensions was a 
burning issue), church schools, and special 
powers in February, 1960—was 8, on the 
veterans’ issue. There were minimal absten¬ 
tions; and not taking part in the vote on the 
veterans’ issue, on which the cabinet did make 
some concessions, were 19. 


LESSER PARTIES 


Every vote counts. Hence, we note the 
lesser parties and groupings.^ ^ 

The Union Froffressiste with but five mem¬ 
bers was linked with the Communists, since 
1958 without a seat in the Assembly. Its leader 
is Pierre CAt, a secessionist from the Left 
Radicals. 

The U.D.S.R., or Union Dcmocratiqne et 
Socialiste de la Rdsistanco, in 1956 numbered 
15 deputies of whom 9 were deputies from 
Africa linked in the Rasscmblcment Demo- 
cratique Africain. It is democratic and mildly 
socialist, the remnant of the liberal Resistance 
groups. In 1958, it had bc'come the Centre 
Gauche, with 10 deputies. Its outstanding 
members are Edouard Ronnefons, P’ranyois 
Mitlerand, and Rene Pleven, who have been 
ministers in several left or center cabinets. 
Pleven has twice been Prime Minister and was 
one of the last to try to form a Government, 
vainly, before the collapse of 1958. He left the 
parly when it decided to vote against the 
De Gaulle referendum of October, 1958. 

The Rasscmblcment des Gaudies Republi- 
cains, or Hally of the Left Republicans, began 
in 1946 as an electoral alliance between some 
conservative Radicals and sometimes the 
U.D.S.R. and some "splinter” units. Its core is 
a dozen members (of whom three are only 
"alfiliated”), with the Radical Edgar Faurc as 
its president. Since 1958 the group is right of 

'Phere are still royalists—not one group— 
supporting the Comte de Paris, who unites the 
older and younger branches of the Bourbons. He 
and a descendant of the Bonapartes, Prince Na¬ 
poleon, are allowed to live in France, as the law 
of 18U6 forbidding the pretenders and their eldest 
sons to do this was repealed in 1950 over the 
votes of the Socialists and Communists. 


center and bitterly opposed to Mend&s- 
France. It voted against the advent of De 
Gaulle, but advocates a liberal Algerian policy. 
An old Radical Socialist leader and twice 
prewar Prime Minister, Edouard Daladier, was 
once its president. 

The Poujade Parttjy or Union and 
Fraternity of France 

In the election of January, 1956, a new 
parliamentary group, the Union and Fraternity 
of Franee, won 52 seats. It sat on the extreme 
right. Its leader, Pierre Poujade, was not him¬ 
self a deputy. It entered the Assembly to ruin 
the Fourth Republic. 

Poujade was president of the Union for the 
Defense of Commercial People and Artisans 
(U.D.C.A.), an antitax group of petty shop¬ 
keepers, claiming some two million members 
in 1955. This was supplemented by "parallel” 
organizations of the Group for the Defense of 
Agricultural and Winegrowers’ Interests, and 
the Civic Action in Defense of Consumers and 
Family Interests. The heart of the movement 
was the unwillingness of the "little” men to 
pay taxes, to keep accounts as demanded by 
law, or to submit to government inspection of 
their books, and their demand for larger social 
.security payments for the self-employed. 

Poujade is an uneducated demagogue, a 
former member (at fourteen and briefly) of a 
fascist group, from St. Cere in Lot, central 
France. He was a casual laborer and rousta¬ 
bout. After World War II he was elected 
municipal councilor in his native town and 
opened a bookstore. He started his antitax 
movement when the government demanded 
that he pay his taxes. He and his followers 
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obstructed tax inspectors" entrance into busi¬ 
ness premises and farms. Others quickly 
flocked to his standard: those wlio haU‘d 
parliamentarism and democracy, anti-Semites, 
imperialists, rural folk who detest the big 
cities, men and women who loathe intellectuals 
and dynamic industrializiition: the petite hour- 
geoisie in the toils of industrialism. 

Resentment and rebellion repres('nt almost 
the whole of their program; they have no 
positive, constructive detailed policy. The or¬ 
ganizations mentioned put up lists of candi¬ 
dates in 1956. They beat opponents, kidnaped 
others, broke up meetings, slandered. Poujade 
himself was judicially convicted of slander 
against a previous President of the Assembly, 
an M.R.P. deputy. 

The movement obtained, against all predic¬ 
tions, over 2.8 million votes, or over 13 percent 
of the total. These were coneentrated in only 
30 of the 90 departements, mainly in the 
rural and small-town areas and primarily south 
of the Loire (a volatile, radical, and vocifer¬ 
ous electorate). The Poujadists took away 
voters from the conservatives and especially 
the former Gaullists and the Peasant parties, 
and in the south from other parties including 
the Communists. 

All Poujadist deputies but one had had no 
previous experience of national offiie; the rest 
were small biisiiiessmen and unemployed stu¬ 
dents. All had sworn utter obedience to the 
orders of Poujade, restoration of the civic and 
democratic .spirit of France, social and fiscal 
justice, the integrity of the French empire. 
They demanded an “Estates-Gcnerar* “to al¬ 
low the French people to express itself.” 
Poujade ordered them to conduct a “legisla¬ 
tive strike” in the Assembly: not to speak, but 
only to vote or abstain disruptively. 

They voted against every liberal and hu¬ 
mane measure—paid vacations for workers, 
social welfare in the colonics, expanded social 
security, Euratom. Fanners" strikes and road 
barricades were fomented and supported. 
Some deputies sought independence and were 
expelled. In January, 1957, Poujade stood for 
the Assembly in a sector of Paris at a by- 
election: he obtained less than 20,000 votes out 
of a total of over 311,000. 


The Poujadists fought in the first round of 
the ballot iu November, 1958, and fell out of 
the second ballot, because in most places they 
failed to get the nec(‘ssary 5 percent at the 
first. Then, seeing that the voters had de.serted 
them en masse, they joined in with the 
extreme right or the U.N.R., thus ceasing to 
be a parliamentary parly. 

Overseas Parties 

During the Fourth Ri*public all overseas 
territories of France .sent d(*piiti<'s to the As- 
.sembly and electc’d senators. 'Hiis is in marked 
contrast to the British Parliament, which has 
no members from ox'erseas. 

In the c‘arly p(*riod most overseas deputies 
were dirt‘c‘l members of the French parties we 
have dealt with. They were* scalteri'd among 
the M.R.P., the* Radicals, and the R.P.F. They 
repre.sented the white colonists and some na¬ 
tive? frii‘nds of the Frt'neh colonial power. The 
native electorates had variously joined the 
Communist or Socialist parties or the M.R.P. 

There were? also the Alg(*rian, Maelaga.scan, 
and later West African natie)nalist.s. There 
w’cre no elire*ct re*pre*se‘ntativ'e\s of the Algerian 
move'inenl (it we)uld be better to say mewe- 
ments) between 1956 anel 1958, fen* the e?le?c- 
tion of the thirty eleq^utie'S fe)r Algeria was 
suspended altogether em January 2, 1956, 

owing te) the disturbeel situatiem there. Before 
1956 the Algerian gnaips had been the Demo¬ 
cratic Union of tlie Algerian Manifesto and 
the Movement of the 'JViiimph of Democratic 
Liberties. The latter used to vote with the 
Communists. 

There wc*re three deputies returned for 
Madagascar in 1946, all extreme? nationalists. 
Ill 1947 they were put in prison for inciting 
to rebellion. In the 1951 election three native 
moderate nationalists won seats. 

The West African nationalists founded the 
R.D.A., or Di‘mocratic Rally of Africa, which 
was first a.ssociatc.‘d with the Prof^ressistes of 
the extreme lift. In 1952 it became an affiliate 
of the U.D.S.R. 

In 1952 .some moderate nationalist overseas 
deputies, chiefly African and mainly native, 
formed the group of Independents dXJulremer, 
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or Overseas Independents. They were affiliated 
with the U.D.S.R. but afterwards switched 
to the M.R.P. 

The total number of overseas deputies in 
1956 was fifty-two for all the categories men¬ 
tioned, excluding thirty from Algeria. Naturally, 
they did not all vote the same way. For the 
French settlers, who had joined the chief 
political parties, and the native members had 
opposed interests. Hence, all that a Govern¬ 
ment could expect from the native deputies 
was a few votes to stall off defeat or to get 
Assembly approval. But this was still of some 
strategic importance. 

Tlie native members induced a widened 
franchise in West Africa in May, 1951, modi¬ 


fied further by the Loi Cadre of June 2, 1956. 
The leader of the R.D.A., Houphouet-Boigny, 
was a Minister of State in the Bourges- 
Maunoury cabinet, Minister of Health in the 
Caillard cabinet, and a Minister of State in the 
De Gaulle Cabinet of June, 1958. Increasing 
participation in French government was the 
tactic used by these members to develop the 
welfare of their own countries. In Bamako, 
September, 1957, the R.D.A. re-elected IIou- 
phoiiet-Boigny as its president to signify the 
willingness of the French African nationalists 
to continue collaboration with France, expect¬ 
ing furtfier reforms. However, there was oppo¬ 
sition to him in other West African territories 
and it gradually grew stronger. 



CHAPTER 14 


The Parliament: 
National Assembly and Senate 


France is one of those? countries, like? Britain 
and Germany, in whicii the politieal leadership 
and governm(?nt of the nation are closely 
shared by the legislature and the executive, 
the latter being the offspring of the former: it 
has a parliamentary executive. 

In Britain Parliament cooperates produc¬ 
tively with ideas, proposals, criticism, amend¬ 
ments, pressure and controls over the execu¬ 
tive, but it permits the ministers stability, 
authority, initiative. A sound balance has, 
broadly speaking, been achieved. 

In France, in contrast, the Ic^gislaturcs have, 
since the Rc?volution of 1789 (and because of 
it), been restive and power-di?manding, virtu¬ 
ally claiming to be master of all governmental 
functions, with a heavy and usurping grip 
over the executive. These revolutionary pre¬ 
tensions to power were excessively stimulated 
by those long periods in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury when the Napoleonic or monarchial gov- 
cniments suppressed or crippled the legisla¬ 
tures and political parties; for the legislators 
went over from tlie defensive to the offensive. 

The result in the Third and Fourth repub¬ 
lics was a rather distiacted, turbulent, and 


clominc'cring Assemldy making the cabinet into 
a feeble and short-lived creature. Us exag¬ 
gerated claim of power, its inward incoherence 
and feeblenc'ss, its inability to g(;vern. its un¬ 
willingness to allow lh(‘ ministers to do so, led 
to the collap.se of the Fourth Republic. 

Our task is, in this perspective, to exhibit 
the operation of the French Parliament in tlie 
Fourth Republic and to indicate the remedies 
scaight in the Fifth. It will not be forgotten 
that the Parliament is composed of many 
political parties, most of them internally unable 
to maintain unity among their own members. 

For convenience we often u.se the date 
1946 for the Fourth Rc'public Constitution and 
1958 for the Fifth. 

We have to consider: 

(1) the system by which the National A.ssem- 

bly is elected; 

(2) the nature and powers of the Assembly; 

(3) the parliamentary commissions; 

(4) the legislative procedure; 

(5) the financial procedure; 

(6) the d(-*cree powers of the Government; 

(7) the Senate; and 

(8) the Economic and Social Council. 
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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY AND ELECTIONS 


The 1958 Constitution repeats the 1946 stip¬ 
ulation that sovereignty belongs to the people. 
For De Gaulle either is spontaneously loyal to 
that principle or conceded it to the political 
leaders who asked guarantees before they ac¬ 
cepted his formation of a Government. The 
Parliament is bicameral: in 1946 the National 
Assembly was assigned “sovereignty**; in 1958 
the balance was redressed by the omission of 
this stipulation and the placing of the Senate, 
the second chamber, on nearly the same gen¬ 
eral basis as the first. The Assembly is elected 
by direct suffrage, the Senate by indirect. The 
term “Senate*’ is tin? traditional one, but in the 
Fourth Republic it was called the (’ouneil of 
the Republic.‘ 

The five-year term of the Assembly in 1946 
was not set in the C'onstitution, but in a .s’<‘pa- 
rate election law; the same is true in the Fifth 
Republic. In 1946 the .same law regulated the 
conditions of voting and elections. But irj 1958 
the De Gaulle (Government insisted on the 
right, by a parliamentary grant of “full powers” 
to promulgate th(^ election rules by its decree, 
ordonnancG, though the Assembly had vainly 
a.skcd that they be submitted to referendum. 

The basic principles are universal, ecpial, 
and secret suflrag**. Women obtained the vote 
only as late as 1945, as it was delayed by the 
fear of the left-wing parties that clerical in¬ 
fluence would cause them to vote more for the 
right~and this has proved correct. The age 
for voting is twent>^-one; for eligibility, twenty- 
three. Those who have not done their military 
service are ineligible; so also are formerly 
reigning families of France, and those con¬ 
victed of electoral corruption. Di.squalificd 
from voting are aliens, criminals, iindi.scharged 
bankrupts, mental deficients, and until 1953, 
convicted coUaborators in World War II. 

The municipalities revise the registers an¬ 
nually. The voter must have resided in tlie 
district for six months or have paid direct 
taxes there for five years. There are arrange- 


*Thc Assembly sits at the Palais Bourbon. 
Place de la Concorde; the Senate at the Palais 
du Luxembourg, in the Jardins, Latin Quarter. 


meats for voting by mail by military person¬ 
nel, civil serwints, seamen, and the sick. 

The French are conscientious voters: in 1946, 
78 percent went to the polls; in 1956, nearly 
83 percent. The voting of 1958 was of a 
different order, for in tlie constitiiUonal refer¬ 
endum of September 28, 1958, all the French 
ovenseas lands voted; the percentage there was 
70 percent; the voting in Metropolitan France 
reached almost 85 percent. In the elections to 
the Assembly in November, 1958, when the 
i.ssue was a foregone eonehision, 77 percent 
voted on the first ballot. 

Campaign Expenses and Practices 

The laws of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
republics have not limited campaign expenses 
or recpiired any accounting of them. Some 
equality among candidates has been provided 
by official regulation of the number and size 
of posters, circulars, and ballots candidates 
may deploy and of sites for display. (Candi¬ 
dates cun mail two franked election circulars 
to every voter. The voter is allowed to use 
the ballot sent or giv(*ii him before; the election, 
but he must put it in an official envelope given 
him at the polling booth. 

In the Fourth Republic each candidate was 
required to pay a deposit to the election offi¬ 
cials of 20,000 francs, which he lost if he? 
failed to ge-t 5 percent of the vote. In 1958 
this was raised to 100,000 francs. In the Fourtli 
Re?piiblie a complicated list of expense s, paper, 
envelopes, printing, gase^line, was paid for by 
the state. But if the candidate we)n less than 
2.5 percent of the voters, he had to repay for 
these. In the elections of Nove?mlx;r, 1958, the 
candielates who obtained over 5 percent of the 
votes were reimbursed for proven expenses, 
but the expenses arc, of course, listed and 
limited for this piirpo.se. Also, groups were 
given time on radio and TV free; in 1958 the 
smallest groups thus privileged were tho.se 
running at least seventy-five candidates, sim¬ 
ilarly to previous elections. No one can buy 
radio or TV time outside these allotments: the 
state owns the facilities and wishes to be fair. 
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In 1958 each candidate had to carry on the 
ballot the name of a substitute of the same 
political party, to be a substitute in case of 
death or promotion to the Ministiy; De Gaulle 
had insisted on such a clause in the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The French conduct campaigns by means of 
the written literature mentioned. They do not 
make a door-to-door canvass. They prefer 
many more meetings of small size, often at 
caf6s, than is the custom in Britain and the 
United States. Here some tieating is custom¬ 
ary. Heckling is permitted. There is even the 
regular method of holding reunions contradic- 
toires^ where opponents, even from a rival 
party, debate with the main speaker. Tlie 
great personages of each party do not normally 
make the nationwide tours customary in Brit¬ 
ish, American, and, nowadays. West German 
elections, though Mendes-France and Mollet 
(to some extent) did this in 1956. The Com¬ 
munists and Socialists in France conduct the 
most vigorous and concerted campaigns of 
public speaking, parades, and demonstrations 
in the open and among the various labor and 
professional unions. There is no limit on the 
literature and pamphlets at the candidates' or 
parties' own expense, and there is much of 
this, as well as records, films, vans equipped 
with loud-speakers, and so on. The local units 
of the parties have weekly or monthly news¬ 
papers and bulletins which arc widely distrib¬ 
uted. Among the parties of the center and 
right, without the mass organization of the 
left, the candidates visit the notables in the 
area to secure their influence with the voters. 

The central headquarters of the Commu¬ 
nists, Socialists, M.R.P., and U.N.R. endorse 
their local candidates. In the other parties, 
even among the Radicals, tlie main point is 
the endorsement by the local notables or com¬ 
mittee. 

Central headquarters, of course, have paid 
staffs; only the Communists have an abun¬ 
dance of these. The rest have only a handful 
of administrative officials and then a number 
of clerks, typists, and other workers. During 
election campaigns the permanent staffs are 
reinforced by volunteers. In contrast, in Britain 


central headquarters employ quite large per¬ 
manent staffs. 

Election day is Sunday, when a maximum 
of the electorate is able to go to the polls 
without disrupting tlie business activity. 

Corrupt Practices. In the nineteenth and 
even the twentieth century, elections were in 
many places marked by corrupt “repeater” 
voting, bribery, intimidation, the stuffing of 
ballot boxes, treating. This happened especially 
in the conservative, rural, backward areas, gen¬ 
erally in the south. Recent laws have caused 
a sharp decrease in such practices, and allow¬ 
ing for petty treating, the elections are quite 
pure. To 1958, disputed elections were chal¬ 
lengeable before the Assembly, not, as in Brit¬ 
ain, before a law court. In the Constitution 
of 1958, election contests were vested in the 
(Constitutional Council, surely aloof from the 
partisanship of the Assembly and Senate. 

In 1951, questions were raised in the As¬ 
sembly about J50 deputies from 34 constitu¬ 
encies, but only trivial or unsubstantiated 
complaints were certified. Most were in over¬ 
seas places, where backwardness, illiteracy, 
discontent, and threats caused the derelictions. 

In 1956 the Poujadists were penalized by 
the disqualification of ekwen of their depu¬ 
ties for bogus election allowances. A Radical 
deputy elected in the Oise was disqualified for 
violating the “principle of electoral equality” 
by lavish spending—on film stars, holiday 
camps, sports subscriptions, phosphorescent 
photos of himself, to the exent of $250,000. 
His campaign was called d VAmericaine. He 
was re-elected to his own vacancyl 

The Electoral System 

The single-member constituency system of 
election {scrutin darrondissement) was dis¬ 
carded by the Fourth Republic. Instead, it 
gave itself a system of proportional represen¬ 
tation (P.R.) in the law of October, 1946. This 
law was amended in May, 1951, in order to 
give the center parties an advantage over the 
destructive extremes, the Communists and 
Gaullists. (This is not the first time tliat 
French election rules have been changed with 
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the specific purpose of damaging the electoral 
strength of certain parties.) 

T o secure electoral justice, reformers like 
J, S. Mill and those who want to encourage 
minorities for their creativeness in policy have 
proposed, devised, and established P.R. Its 
essence is the division of the nation into a 
number of large constituencies that are multi¬ 
member, instead of the more numerous small 
constituencies with only one member repre¬ 
senting each one. The number of deputies 
per constituency is so arranged that a sizable 
minority which gets a quota of all the votes can 
get at least one mt^inber to represent it. In¬ 
deed, the quota (that is, the total number of 
electorate divided by the number of deputies) 
is deliberately devised so as to define such a 
sizable minority that should get representa¬ 
tion. There are scores of systems of P.R. and 
the French system’s comparative merits may be 
studied elsewhere.** 

The French had sought to rid themselves of 
the evils of the single-membcT system as it 
operated in France. The Radicals and the 
parties of the right who were zt\ilous for the 
old system were too weak to secure it in the 
Constituent Assc^mbly. I’he Socialists and the 
M.R.P. believed that P.R. would produce 
more firmly coherent parties, because the can¬ 
didates for each party would have to work as 
a team in the large multimember constituen¬ 
cies. They believed that this would also mean 
more emphasis on party policy and doctrincjs 
as compared with the disintcjgrating personal 
appeals which so many deputies had made in 
their own .smaller bailiwicks. The (Communists 
accepted this philosophy also, but addcnl an 
ulterior theme: so long as they could not 
singly rule France, then P.R. would enable 
them to muster the last iota of their voting 
strength in representation in the Assembly. 
(They still, since the change to single-member 
districts in 1958, demand it.) 

The P.R. System Before 1958. As P.R. is 
discarded in the Fifth Republic, only its main 


2 Gf. E. Lakernan and J. D. Lambert, Voting in 
Democracies, London, 1954; W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
Free Elections, London, 1958; and David Butler, 
Elections Abroad, London, 1959. 


operative outlines in the Fourth are presented. 
Each departement as a whole was a single 
constituency and the six biggest were divided 
more conveniently. The number of seats was 
eleven in the largest, two in the smallest, 
corresponding to population. In each of these 
constituencies, the rival parties put up lists of 
candidates for all the seats available. 

In 1951 and 1956, .some time before the 
election, the parties were allowed to make 
“relationships’* (apparrntements) with other 
parties, but only if they had candidates in 
thirty or more areas. 

At the election any party list getting over 
half of all the votes secured all of the seats 
for the constituency. If no single party 
achieved this, then any “relationship** of parties 
was given all the seals. Other lists, even one 
g(?tting 49.99 percent, got no deputies at all. 
Thus, the system gave a bonus to the joining 
of parlies in a “relation.ship.** The intention 
was to penalize the parties of the extreme 
left and right. It was calculated that no mod¬ 
erate party would want to affiliate with thc'm, 
but that the moderate parties would readily 
affiliate with each other and so obtain in joint 
lists over 50 ix'rcent of the votes in each 
constituency. 

The system worked as intended in the elec¬ 
tion of 1951; and the Caimmunists in the main, 
and the extreme right to some extent, ob¬ 
tained a smaller number of Assembly seats 
than their popular votes t?ntitled them to. But 
in 1956, as the moderate parties around the 
center had quarreled, they could not make 
affiliations, while the left and right remained 
firm, obtaining all the seats wherever they 
obtained 50 percent of the votes. Above all, 
the fact was that no one expected the Pouja- 
dists to win 12 percent of the votes; but when 
they did so, they prevented many right-wing 
and center apparentancrits from getting the 
required 50 percent. The Poiijadists and the 
Communists came back in a strength destruc¬ 
tive of the operation of the Assembly and the 
stability of the cabinet. This led to the down¬ 
fall of the Fourth Republic. 

It was in other respects not a system that 
clarified the mind of the elector. For each 
party made affiliations differently in each dd- 
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partement with different parties according to 
the local rural-urban situation, the religious 
differences, the industrial occupations. In one 
part of the country there would be Socialists 
with M.R.P., and in others conservatives with 
M.R.P., whereas the distance politically be¬ 
tween Socialists and conservatives is immense. 
The Radicals joined the Socialists and the 
Caullists and far right-wing parties. 

In the election of 1956 no less than 5,363 
candidates (for 544 seats in Metropolitan 
France) appeared distributed among 992 lists 
in the 103 constituencies.’ Eighty-one of the 
lists were composed of candidates of various 
parties. 

It became clearer than ever that the French 
voters were electing only a collection of varie¬ 
gated and not well-understood party or per¬ 
sonal political molecules, in a confused state 
of mind induced by the many parties and 
individual candidates on the lists. A voter might 
find that he had helped to elect an M.R.P. 
deputy though he himself was a Socialist; a 
Catholic might help elect an anticlerical Social¬ 
ist. The system reinforced the disposition of 
the parties to .say, "‘That policy was not our 
faultl” 

Yet there seemed to be a strengthening of 
party solidarity from the fact that party head¬ 
quarters put their candidates on their lists in 
order of value to the party as a whole. Some 
observers also thought that the electorate was 
being educated in making broader choices 
than merely for individuals or separate small 
groups. 

At any rate, the moderates and the Radicals 
and the right-wing parties disliked the system, 
partly because they thought they themselves 
could do better with the old alternative of the 
Third Republic, the single-member district 
with the runoff elections, and pardy because 
they considered the Communist party’s great 
vote to be a destroyer of the democratic 
system. An attempt to reintroduce the single- 

^ The number of candidates had risen from 
2,081 in 1946 and 3,962 in 1951. P.R. favors 
small parties; and as the government pays part 
of the expenses, anyone may believe he can get 
5 percent of the votes, and so run for election 
cost-free 1 


member system for the 1956 elections fell foul 
of the votes of all parties from the center to 
the Communists, excepting the Radicals. 

The Non-P.R. Elections of 1958. For the 
elections of November, 1958, De Gaulle’s cab¬ 
inet ordained the single-member system. The 
number of deputies was reduced from 544 to 
465 for Metropolitan France; there were also 71 
from Algeria and Sahara; 10 from the overseas 
ddpartements (3 each for Martinique, Guade¬ 
loupe, and Reunion and one for French Gui¬ 
ana); and 6 from the overseas territories. The 
country was divided into single-member con¬ 
stituencies, in varying numbers per departe- 
merit, according to population. In spite of 
Communist accusations the districting was 
gerrymandered only to a very small extent to 
damage them; some few wealthy areas were 
added to working-class ones for this purpose. 
But the Communist party’s losses resulted from 
its being in isolation and unable to get over 
50 percent of the votes in many places on 
the first ballot. 

A necessarily simplified conspectus of the 
final results of November 30, 1958, is included 
in the table on the opposite page. 

Some brief observations are in order. The 
Communists (rather as in the constitutional 
referendum vote of September) lost about 1.5 
million votes, more than a quarter of those 
they had in 1956. Some stayed at home: note 
the greater absenteeism generally than in any 
election since World War II. Some C^ommu- 
nists went over to the Socialists. More went 
over to the U.N.R., probably because they 
were merely disgruntled and wished to see a 
change at any cost, like those who voted 
Poujadist in 1956. This swing, in which the ex- 
Communist voters were joined by others at the 
first ballot, and even more between the first 
and second ballots, explains the astounding 
victory of the U.N.R., which had not been by 
any means forecast. It was a vote for De 
Gaulle, for the change in the Constitution; 
but it was also a vote against old deputies, 
whether left (Mend^s-France) or right (Andr6 
Morice) or center (Edgar Faure). 

The Radicals and U.D.S.R., especially the 
friends of Mend^s-France, were reduced to a 
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handful, for they were truly anti-De Gaulle. 
Socialists, represented in the De Gaulle cab¬ 
inet, maintained their popular vote fairly well, 
but suffered from the nonproportional system. 
Guy Mollet himself was only just elected by 
help of non-Communist allies. Leading Social¬ 
ists—Christian Pineau, Paul Ramadier, Jules 
Mocli, Robert Lacoste—were defeated. 

The distribution of the U.N.R. votes was in 
some ways different from that of the R.P.F. 
in 1951. It benefited from the right-wing in¬ 
roads in the south effected by the Poiijadists in 
1956. It was not as successful in the east and 
west as the R.P.F. had been. In the west the 
Independents* clientele did not switch over 
to the U.N.R. in 1958 as (hey had done to the 
R.P.F. in 1951, temporarily. Thus the Inde¬ 
pendents and related conservatives did not 
suffer from the wave of the U.N.R. 

It was alleged that De Gaulle had hoped 
for a balanced middle segment of the Assem¬ 
bly, with the killing off of representation of 
the two extremes. But the election produced 
a heavily rightist Assembly, more so than at 
any time .since 1900. There is no real opposi¬ 
tion to it. 

The two-ballot system applied: there is a 
first election, and candidates getting a 50 
percent majority are at once elected.^ If no 
candidate is so elected, then a week later a 
runoff takes place. No new candidacy is per¬ 
mitted at the second ballot; and those who 
obtained less than 5 percent of the vote on 
the first ballot cannot run (this applied to 
mo.st Poiijadists). Only thirty-nine deputies 
were elected on the first ballot! Between that 
and the following Sunday, furious bargaining 
(as througliout the Third Republic) occurred 
among candidates and parties still in the race. 
The center and right-wing parties had already 
made arrangements to accommodate each 
other, agreeing in what constituencies to fight, 
cooperate, or leave unopposed to friends on 
the second ballot. Some Communists stood 
down for a few Socialists and Radicals who 
had opposed De Gaulle’s Constitution in Sep- 

Provided they win at least 25 percent of the 
registered electorate. 


tember, and for Guy Mollet, who was for 
De Gaulle but who was supported in order to 
defeat an arch-Gaullist and Algerian rebel, 
L6on Delbceque. There were 1,300 candidates 
in the second ballot, that is, some three for 
every seat still to be gained. 

At the first ballot there were nearly 3,000 
candidates, that is, an average of about six per 
constituency; in one Paris district there were 
fifteen. Twelve political parties competed at 
the first ballot. It must be remembered that the 
election was conducted still in the state of 
mind that favored ]')e Gaulle, based on merely 
general promises that he would do well by the 
country if he were trusted—with the threat¬ 
ened civil war of May 13 to June 1 in the 
background if he were repudiated. A good 90 
percent of the non-Communist deputies pre¬ 
tended they were Gaullist; and the mind of 
the nation had been tumed more heavily 
against the Communists as the disrupters of 
the French nation than ever. Although some 
eonstitiUMicies were hectically excited, in the 
main the Gaullist state of mind—pins the fact 
that the existing Gaullist cabinet contained the 
parties of the center, the left of center (Social¬ 
ists), and the right-damped down usual dilfer- 
ences between parties. De (ianlle liad for¬ 
bidden any party to label itself with his 
name: thew left out the name but exploited 
their “loyalty” to him. 

It should be added that the wish of De 
Gaulle to get an independent representation 
of moderate Moslems, freely coming forward, 
from Algeria, was not fulfilled. Independent- 
minded Moslem candidates were afraid to 
stand for tear of either the French army and 
colonists or the F.L.N. Hence, some sixty AJ- 
gerian deputies are right-wing supporters es¬ 
pecially against Algerian independence. 

Of the 465 deputies from Metropolitan 
France returned in November, 1958, 334 were 
new deputies; only 131 of the previous As¬ 
sembly were re-elected. This is a great ad¬ 
vantage to the executive; the old liands, with 
confidence and tactical knowledge, will not 
hamper it. The average age is forty-nine in¬ 
stead of fifty-two. There are only six women 
instead of nineteen. 
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The chamber of the Assembly is a hemi- 
cyclc, like the houses of Congress in the United 
States, with rising tiers of seats, and much 
smaller than the U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives. In the center facing it and raised is a 
tribune from which speeches may be delivered. 
The central seats in the two front rows arc 
marked for the Government, and to their left 
are seats reserved for the officers of the com¬ 
missions, the French equivalent of U.S. con¬ 
gressional committees. 

The Deputies 

In the 1956 Assembly there were 596 
deputies, including 52 from overseas. In the 


1958 Assembly the deputies number 552, of 
which Metropolitan France alone supplies 
465. 

Hitherto, and perhaps even now after 1958, 
French deputies have not entered the Assem¬ 
bly with the same submission to party and 
national loyalties as the British M.P. s, for they 
are still imbued with the Rousseauite idea of 
the sovereignty of the individual deputy, even 
if a little qualified. 

Immunities. In 1958, as in the Fourth Re¬ 
public after 1954, deputies are guaranteed 
immunity from prosecution and arrest during 
the parliamentary sessions. The Consultative 
Commiltc‘e (the (ommittee of deputies, etc., 
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who gave their opinion on the draft of the 
Constitution presented to them by the De 
Gaulle Government before submission to ref¬ 
erendum) was extremely insistent on the guar¬ 
antee. During sessions, the authorization of 
the chamber in question is required for both 
prosecution and arrest for major crimes. Out¬ 
side sessions (since 1958), prosecution is pos¬ 
sible but arrest has to be authorized by the 
Bureau of the chamber, and either chamber 
may secure a deputy’s release. This gives the 
deputies and senators liberty to be candid and 
freedom from executive interference. It has 
also assisted rebellious colonial deputies. Also, 
in the past the Communists have especially 
benefited by this safeguard, and subsequently 
the law courts gave them lenient treatment in 
spite of their incitements. 

Deputies cannot be prosecuted for votes or 
opinions expressed as part of their function. 
The safeguard is especially important since 
the overturn of the Fourth Republic. Indeed, in 
February, 1960, the Government arrested 
several right-wing deputies who had taken 
part in the Algerian insurrection. They claimed 
immunity. 


Payment. A legislator is ranked with the 
highest category of civil servant for his com¬ 
pensation: the conseiller d6tat. To 1959 com¬ 
pensation amounted to about $800, and from 
1959 about $1,000, monthly, one-half of which 
is regarded as expenses and not taxable. Also, 
deputies benefit from free railway travel, 
franking privileges on letters, free telephone 
service in Paris, and a pension to which they 
must contribute. Since 1959, deputies who 
miss one-third of the votes are fined one-third 
of their monthly operating-cost allowance of 
90,000 francs, which is a supplement to the 
salary. 

Occupational. Composition. The table 
shows the occupational representation of depu¬ 
ties in 1956.® No more than in any other 
country is representation proportional to the 

® Overall figures for 1958 (the distribution by 
parties is not available) arc as follows: govern¬ 
mental officials, 92; big and small businessmen, 74; 
managers and technicians, 60; lawyers, 57; pro¬ 
fessions, 54; farmers, 52; physicians, 37; army 
officers, 8; workers and employees, 7; clergy, 3; 
and miscellaneous, 21. 


DEPUTIES’ OCCUPATIONS, NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 1956* 

Radical^ 


Occupation 

Total 

Communist 

Socialist 

etc. 

M,R,P, 

Independent 

Gaullist 

Poujadist 

Workers 

70 

61 

4 

— 

4 

1 


— 

Employees 

33 

23 

3 


7 

— 

— 

— 

Lower Civil Servants 

17 

4 

9 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

Farmers 

56 

18 

3 

4 

9 

19 

2 

1 

Teachers 

35 

18 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Professors 

46 

6 

15 

11 

9 

4 

1 

— 

Journalists 

25 

2 

7 

4 

5 

6 

— 

1 

Physicians, etc. 

27 

1 

9 

5 

1 

7 

1 

3 

Lawyers 

69 

2 

13 

20 

6 

26 

— 

2 

Higher Civil Servants 

21 

2 

4 

7 

4 

2 

2 

— 

Engineers, etc. 

24 

2 

1 

7 

4 

7 

3 

-- 

Managers 

28 

2 

5 

6 

10 

4 

—• 

1 

Small Businessmen 

31 

— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

26 

Middle Businessmen 

16 

— 

1 

2 

3 

2 

— 

8 

Big Businessmen 

38 

— 

— 

10 

6 

18 

4 

— 

Miscellaneous 

_8 

_4 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 

2 

1 


544 

143 

93 

77 

72 

97 

16 

44 


•We might observe here that the various listinup of uties to change allegiance—as well as inevitable unccr- 
deputies do not altogether match. The fluctuations tainties about data in tables of this kind— account for 
of party and group lines and the tendency of some dep- the irregularities in the figures. 
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occupations in the nation. In 1956 the Assem¬ 
bly had a comparatively large proporHon of 
intellectuals, except in the Communist and 
Foujadist parties. 

Resignation and Dissolution. Deputies 
may retire at their wish, whereupon a by- 
election takes place. Under the 1958 Constitu¬ 
tion, as we have noted, they resign on becom¬ 
ing ministers, but in this particular case there 
is no by-election. 

The electoral law of 1958, like the previous 
law, gives the Assembly a five-year term. Be¬ 
fore 1958 it could be dissolved under a com¬ 
plicated procedure. The power was used in 
December, 1955, by Prime Minister Edgar 
P'aure, with subsequent elections in January, 
1956. Under the new Constitution, Article 12, 
the President of the Republic, on his sole 
authority, can dissolve it at any time, but not 
again until after a year from the previous 
dissolution. This is a formidable power in the 
hands of a determined President 

The Towers of the Assembly 

In the 1946 Constitution, as in the Third 
Republic, all legislative power and policy 
making rested with the Assembly, except for 
the limited powers assigned to the executive. 
The Assembly was the repository of popular 
sovereignty, like the British House of Com¬ 
mons. This is usual in a government which 
serves a unitary state. In a federal state, 
powers are specifically listed. Furthermore, in 
a system with the separation of powers, be¬ 
tween legislative and executive, as in America, 
such a listing of respective functions is usual. 

But in the Fifth Republic, a unitary state, 
the attempt is made to separate the powers of 
the legislature and executive. Hence Articles 
34 to 36 list the lawmaking powers of the 
Assembly. The list has a limitative intention- 
though it includes all social, financial, econom¬ 
ic, constitutional, and judicial laws-for Article 
37 says that matters other than those that fall 
within the domain of law shall be of a ‘regu¬ 
latory” character, and so, vested in the cabinet. 

One very important power remains with the 
Parliament in the Fifth as the Fourth Republic: 


Parliaments ratification is needed for inter¬ 
national treaties, and war may not be declared 
without Parliament s consent. 

Distracted Procedure 

The Assembly of the Fourth Republic was 
chaotic and hectic in operation, because it 
did not have only two parties, each solidly 
based. Instead of transactions between a Gov¬ 
ernment and an Opposition, there were ne¬ 
gotiations and wrangles between a fragile 
coalition of several parties and many opposi¬ 
tion groups linked up very changeably from 
day to day. French deputies were unwilling to 
subordinate their personal ideas and feelings 
to the Assembly or even to their group or 
allies: they lacked self-discipline for tlie sake 
of the “public interest.” 

Sessions 

From the 1954 amendment until 1958, the 
Constitution prescribed one ordinary session 
beginning early in October and lasting for 
seven months. De Gaulle tho\ight this was 
excessively long. It is cut down to less than 
six months, divided into one session from Octo¬ 
ber to mid-December and another from the 
end of April on for about three months. Shorter 
sessions have the probably intended cflFcct of 
dispersing the traditional meeting ground of a 
corporate body that could harass and oppose 
the Government and certainly could form a 
mind of its own. Tlic executive is left in con¬ 
tinuous charge of policy and action! The As¬ 
sembly of 1946 had 230 meetings a year; its 
total hours were half those of the House of 
Commons, and fifty times as many as the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 

Special sessions could be called by the Prime 
Minister. More important was the nght of the 
Assembly of the Fourth Republic to call itself 
into session, a safeguard against executive ir¬ 
responsibility. The Assembly's Bureau could 
convoke it; or an absolute majority of the depu¬ 
ties could secure it. In 1958, special sessions, 
called by the Government, must end when the 
special business is finished—at the maximum, 
twelve days after beginning! The Consultative 
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also take a most important part in controlling 
the executive; their place as the Assembly’s 
instruments for the grand inquest of the nation 
is considered in Chapter 15. Their organization 
and means of operation will be considered at 
once, after which the other stages of lawmaking 
will be sketched. 

Briefly, (1) any bill on introduction (called 
a project, if by the Government; a proposition, 
if by a deputy or senator) goes at once to a 
commission without debate. (2) The commis¬ 
sion reports back to the Assembly (similarly in 
the Senate). (3) A “general” debate then 
occurs in which the commissioners play a 
leading part. (4) The Assembly then discusses 
“the articles” one by one, with amendments. 
Here again the commissioners lead debate. 
Their report is a decisive factor in all this. (5) 
The bill is voted as a complete text. 

Technically they are called Commissions 
Gene rales Parlementaires. They are .some¬ 
times called permanent commissions, because 
they are elected for a session, whereas others 
might be set up solely for a given purpose with 
a time limit. Differently from the Hou.se of 
Commons* committees, but like the congres¬ 
sional committees in the United States, each 
commission is vested with a departmental 
special field. In 1946 there were some twenty 
of these commissions in all, but the 1958 
Constitution limited the number to only six in 
each chamber, partly to encourage deparbnen- 
tal administrative interconnections, but even 
more to discourage lobbying from outside. 
The Consultative Committee failed to per¬ 
suade De Gaulle to accept the rule that bills 
should go to .special commissions only if they 
did not fall within the sole field of the per¬ 
manent commissions. 

Before 1958 each CH^mmission had forty-four 
members. They had an annual tenure in order 
that they might get a grip on the “bureauc¬ 
racy” and on tlie development of legislation in 
the face of cabinets which most usually did not 
last as long as a year. Every parliamentary 
group with at least fourteen members could 
participate in the election of the commissions. 

The parliamentary commissions in the As¬ 
sembly of the Fifth Republic, at the beginning 
of 1960, were these: Culture, Family, and 


Social Affairs, 120 members; Foreign Affairs, 60 
members; National Defense and Armed 
Forces, 90 members; Finances, Economy, and 
Planning, 60 members; Constitutional Laws, 
Legi.slation, and General Administration, 90 
members; Production and Exchange, 120 mem¬ 
bers (and a temporary Commission on the 
Procedure of the Assembly, suspended, 30 
members). 

The commissions save the Assembly from 
being swamped by the deluge of private mem¬ 
bers* bills, the proposal of which is allowed 
without limit. Secondly, they are essential to 
the production of coherent and consistent laws, 
considering that the cabinets have not lived 
long enough to assure this. 

Membership of the Commissions 

The most distinguished commissions in the 
Fourth Republic were Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
Defense, Interior, and Franchise. The Assem¬ 
bly is not wedded to the .system of appointing 
members of the commissions by the principle 
of seniority per sc. For the parties have more 
to gain by merit appointments than parties 
do in the American Congress. Wise committee 
assignments might lead to ministerial office 
in the course of time. 

Thus, the members who served on commis¬ 
sions, at least those who were known for 
.service on them, were fairly steadily re-elected. 
They became expert in their subject in a way 
that is not called for in the British .system of 
standing committees. Furthermore, they ac¬ 
quired a group spirit. There was a disposition 
to minimize party strife in committee. Hence, 
the Assembly was served by a valuable ap¬ 
praising agency, technically oriented. 

The chairmen and rapporteurs, powerful 
leaders of little legislative guilds, were en 
route, very often, to becoming ministers, and 
were usually rivals of the incumbent minis¬ 
ters. From 1946 to 1951 five commission chair¬ 
men became ministers; from 1951 to 1953 
(only two years) eight did, some directly, 
some indirectly; most went to the ministry 
that paralleled the commission they had 
headed. 
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At any given moment, membersliip of com- 
missions did not correspond exactly to the 
groups in the cabinet. Th<jy continued in 
session with the same membership for their 
annual term, though the Government majority 
changed composition. Groups often cliose 
members because tliey were cxp(‘rt. They 
sometimes voted against their friemls in the 
cabinet, especially as party discipline was 
weak. Some commission chairmen wert? actu¬ 
ally elected by groups who were violcMitly 
opposed to the cabinet. For example, Paul 
Rcynaud, a cons(Mvative, was chairman of the 
Finance (Commission in 1956 under a Socialist- 
Radical cabinet (and still holds the office in 
1960). 

Regional and Tntehest Cliqites. Members 
may have special interests, even obsessions— 
such as anticlericalisin or the defense of labor 
interests or housing or pensions- and in such 
cases they make* their way to the rek’vant 
commissions. Such special interests may not 
be merely personal enthusiasms but may con¬ 
nect with the "‘pressure groups** and/or witli 
regional objectives. Regional interests, for ex¬ 
ample, produced an overmanning of the Mer¬ 
chant Shipping and Fisheries commissions by 
members from the seaports. Similarly, members 
from the industrial areas moved in on thi* 
Economic Affairs and the Labor and Social 
Security commissions. (Colonial areas were es¬ 
pecially overr<*p resen ted on the Ov(*rseas Com¬ 
mission, in spite of tlie smallness of tin* groui>. 

Organization 

Each commission appoints from among its 
members its own bureau-comprising a presi¬ 
dent, two vice-presidents, and two secretaries 
in the smaller commissions; a president, four 
vice-presidents, and four secretaries in the 
bigger ones. The president arranges and con¬ 
venes the meetings. On receiving a bill the 
commission appoints a rapporteur the Fi¬ 
nance Commission, a rapporteur gendral and 
one rapporteur per government department. 
At its own wish, it may be assisted by a civil 
servant; some commissions have been so as¬ 


sisted by the same official for many years; he 
is rather like a staff assistant to a United 
States congressional committee. The Assembly 
may give power to examine witnesses under 
oath. The commissions are not open forums 
like the hearings of United States commit¬ 
tees, for officials and ministers attend and 
might be interrogated on confidential matters. 

A precis of proceedings is published weekly, 
without the voting record. Minutes are avail¬ 
able for any di^piity to see. Sp(‘cial care is 
taken, unless the minister otherwise wishes, to 
preserve confidence in debate on disclosures 
he may have made. 

“RAPPOHTKiur* AND REPORT. The mpportrur 
is responsibh? for guiding the work of the 
commission from thi; standpoint of legislative 
policy. The president of the commission, par¬ 
ticipating in this also, steers its proceedings 
and manages its links with th(j As.sembly and 
the Government. The rapporteur concludes 
the work of the eoinmission on a bill by 
writing a report on it: the facts, the history, a 
critical description of the bill or policy, a 
recommended course of action. Most reports 
are valuable bases for the deputies* partic ipa- 
tion in debate. The reports must be suppli(‘d 
within thr(5e months after the assignment of 
the bill to the commission. The Governm(*nt 
or only fifty deputies may move the discharge 
of a bill to the Assembly. 

WluMi finance is involved, the Commission 
on Finance must send its rapporteurs to the 
commission in charge of the bill, wliere thc;y 
have a consultative^ part. Furthermore, since 
the institution of the Economic and Swial 
Council and the Senate of the French Com¬ 
munity, any commission of the Assembly 
chargtid with a bill that has been presented by 
the Government betun' cither of these bodies 
must allow them to send in their rapporteurs 
to be heard by the commission and must also 
hear a representative of their minority if there 
IS one. 

The minority’s spoki*sman may make its 
point in the Assembly. Deputies with an 
amendment may speak to it. A summarized 
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view of the minority’s opinion appears in the 
Journal OfficieVs report on the debate. The 
authors of the bill must also be heard. 


Tlie Senate deals with legislation and the 
control of administi’ation in much the same 
way as the Assembly. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


Command of the Timetable 

Whereas the Cabinet in Britain is in firm 
command of the Commons' timetable, the 
French Council of Ministers before 1958 was 
feeble in this respect. The deputies shared 
the initiative in proposing laws. The ministers 
were rivaled and often outshone by the com¬ 
missions in debate. 

We now explain the situation before 1958 
because the arrangements for setting the As¬ 
sembly's timetable then contributed to making 
it a feverish and distracted legislative body 
and endangered the stability of cabinets. The 
Constitution of 1958 {Art. 48) assif^ns to the 
Government the power to set the order and 
priority of the agendal This is a most remark¬ 
able departure. 

Before 1958 the agenda was fixed by the 
Assembly's presidents' conference, not the na¬ 
tion's cabinet. It was composed of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, the six vice-presidents, 
the presidents of the twenty commissions, and 
the presidents of the parliamentary groups—a 
body of something like forty people. The 
cabinet had the right to send one representa¬ 
tive. For comprehensive ministerial liaison a 
member of the Prime Minister's Secretariat 
attended. The conference met weekly to fix 
the agenda for two weeks ahead. The kind of 
decisions it made are made by the Cabinet 
in England. Its decisions went to the Assembly 
for ratification and were frequently amended, 
quite seriously, sometimes after prolonged de¬ 
bate. Only then was an agenda formulated. 

An excellent case in point was the debate 
on a vote of confidence on November 25, 1955. 
Prime Minister Faure had been frustrated for 
a whole month with his bill to set the election 
date early. He asked the presidents' conference 
to put his bill on the agenda. It rejected the 
request, for the opposed groups—Socialists, 
Communists, Peasants, U.R.A.S., and Radicals 
—had a majority against him in the Assembly. 


Instead, the conference inscribed in the agenda 
a motion arraigning the cabinet. The cabinet 
asked for a vote of confidence, for this has 
priority on the agenda. In four days of debate 
the cabinet was beaten. 

The De Gaulle Constitution makers were so 
adamant on the need for Government control 
of the timetable of the Assembly that they 
refused to concede to the (kinsultativc Com¬ 
mittee even its wish that the Assembly be 
allowed freedom to fix its own agenda on at 
least one session a week! 

Introduction of Bills 

In the British House of Commons, the Gov¬ 
ernment introduces about 85 percent of the 
bills, and private members, 15 percent. Gf 
those passed, 95 percent are Government bills 
and only 5 percent are private members' bills. 
The Government's bills were enacted in 98 
percent of the cases; the private members' 
bills in only 30 percent. 

The French Assembly before 1958 presented 
a marked contrast. Of all bills introduced in 
recent years, only 26 percent were sponsored 
by the Government, while 68 percent were 
introduced by deputies and 6 percent by sen¬ 
ators. Of the bills passed, 60 percent were 
Government bills and 40 percent (mostly non- 
controversial) were sponsored by deputies and 
senators. The Govemment saw 45 percent of 
its bills passed; private members, only 10 
percent of theirs. The power of the French 
deputy over a cabinet, being a power to kill, 
was also a power to compel the Government 
to jettison its own legislative proposals. 

Much Legislation. The total number of 
bills proposed and passed in the French Parlia¬ 
ment is tremendous compared with the British; 
it approaches the American. The British Par¬ 
liament passes about seventy laws a year, of 
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about eighty introduced. The National Assem¬ 
bly of the Fourth Republic (vciy much like 
the Third Republic’s Chamber of Deputies) 
saw nearly 1,400 bills introduced each year, 
and some 275 passed into law. 

Why do so many bills come before the 
French Parliament? Because (as in the United 
States) the large majority arc not bills con¬ 
cerning the nation as a whole. In spite of the 
rules of the Assembly, which are most cate¬ 
gorical and clear in forbidding members to 
cater to special interests, the members do this. 
Persons seek compensation; regions seek sub¬ 
sidies or protection for local industries-e.g. to 
protect the trade name vanilla-io the extent 
of thousands of proposals in some y<‘ars. Fur¬ 
thermore, until 1958, some matters settled by 
executive rules and orders in Britain recpiircd 
laws in France; more bills were and still arc 
required for budgetary appropriations than in 
Britain. But, abo\'e all, in England M.P.s are 
strictly limited by the rules in their opportu¬ 
nities to introduce bills and, even more so, in 
getting the subsequent time for their passage. 

Sometimes, it should be noted, a French 
cabinet preferred that a deputy introduce a 
bill as his own. For example. Deputy Barangt^, 
an M.R.P., pushed the bill to subsidi/e church 
schools. The Minister of Justice of the day, 
Edgar Faurc, neutral on the issue, like the 
eabinet, was constrained to say: “To govern 
and to legislate are two different tasks.” This 
sounds rather like the Prc’sident and the Con¬ 
gress in the United States. No British Govern¬ 
ment would, or possibly could, take this atti- 
iude: for to govern and to pass laws are to it 
one single and coherent act of responsible 
political will. 

The Constitution of 1958 seriously limits the 
deputies' fertility in legislative proposals, for 
any bill that might cause public expenditures 
or decrease revenues cannot be introduced. 

Drafting the Laws. The French govern¬ 
ment has no such single arrangement for the 
expert drafting of laws as the OfPcc of Parlia¬ 
mentary Counsel in Britain. Private members 
draft their own bills. The parliamentary com¬ 
missions take such care of the wording as they 
are able. They may ask the law officers of the 


Assembly who serve the President for help. 
Government bills are drafted by the civil 
servants. Yet, they may call, and almost always 
do, for help from the Conscil The 

Prime Minister’s office watches the drafting 
and assists the departmental draftsmen. 

Debate on Legislation 

In the Assembly, debate may be restricted 
or there may be none at all, as the commission 
advises. Any deputy can challenge a no-debate 
proposal. The Government or commission may 
then propose “restricted” debate, especially 
when the Government wants “priority” (Art. 
80, Rules of Procedure). This can be over¬ 
turned by the commissions or the Government. 
Only sponsors of amendments, the Govern¬ 
ment, the presid(‘nt and rapporteur of the com¬ 
mission, and one representative of each group 
can speak. Speeches are held to five minutes. 

If a group has disciplined a deputy by 
denying him the right to speak in its name, he 
consequently misses the right to speak at all. 

Where unrestricted debate occurs, tiniti is 
allocated by the presidents’ confc'rencc. Before 
1958, if the cabinet introduced the bill, it 
could have its own way about time, by a 
threat to demand a vote of confidenee—and it 
was frequently successful. 

The leadership and steering of a bill in de¬ 
bate is in the bauds of the rapporteur and 
chairman of the relevant commission. They sit 
together in thi* front center seats of the As¬ 
sembly, the bancs dcs commissions being next 
to the bancs dcs ministres. The heading mem¬ 
bers of the commission have almost unlimited 
rights of speaking and priority. Before the 
Fifth Republic:, they and their reports got to 
the Assembly before the cabinet did in debate. 
The commissions, perhaps opposed to the cab¬ 
inet, might condemn it before it h td even had 
a chance of being heard. Hence, when the 
commissions on P’oreign Affairs, National De¬ 
fense, and Finance reported adversely on 
E.D.G., the jig was already up. 

During the Fourth Republic ministers had 
the right to intervene in debate when and as 
long as they liked. Of course*, they did. The 
Assembly was not seldom pushed into the po- 
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sition of choosing between ministerial requests 
and the commissions* recommendations. There 
might be complete conflict, say, when the 
cabinet demanded that its original text be 
voted inst(*ad of the commission’s. The cab¬ 
inet’s last resort was its threat to resign or to 
ask for a vote of eonfidenee. Every so often, 
the cabinet demanded this. A cabinet was 
always obliged to wheedle, maneuver, and 
importune to get its party friends appointed 
presidents or rapporteurs. Hence, one can 
apprticiate how important are the reforms 
brought about by the 1958 Constitution and 
the new rules of procedure. 

Power over the timetable is given to the 
Government by the 1958 (kmstitntion; and it 
requires that the Government’s text—not the 
parliamentary commission’s—be discussed first 
by the Assembly. 

The 1958 Constitution aimed to avoid the 
overthrow of a Government on purely proce¬ 
dural grounds, a frequent occurrence in the 
past. If an amendment by a deputy assumes 
the importance of a counterproject to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s bill, the Government can oblige the 
Assembly to discuss its own text only. 

Who May Speak? The President of the 
Assembly is the sole authority on the right to 
speak. He is asked: Je demande la parole, 
‘T ask to be allowed to speak.” He calls a 
speaker with the phrase: La parole est d M. 
ABC, “Mr. ABC has the right to speak [or has 
the floor].” Deputies can ask to be put on a 
speakers* list before the session. 

To safeguard the rights of the Assembly at 
large, whenever a privileged person, minister, 
or commission member has .spoken, a rank-and- 
file deputy has the right to speak. The presi¬ 
dents’ conference bears in mind a kind of time 
.schedule of .speaking, differentiating between 
ordinary deputies, the commissioners, and the 
cabinet ministers. Various rights of reply and 
explanation of one’s vote are available to 
movers of amendments, etc. 

Ever since the Consulate—when Napoleon I 
first became the executive—ministers have 
been assisted in the Assembly by commissaires. 
These arc civil service experts and must be 


named by the minister for the specific discus¬ 
sion. They sit with the ministers and speak only 
in order to explain technical matters. In Brit¬ 
ain civil servants hover within whispering dis¬ 
tance of ministers—without foimal entrance. 
In the United States they attend tlie congres- 
.sional committee hearings. 

Ci.osuRE OF Debate. Now, all discussions 
must end at some time. The standing orders 
allow for the immediate ending of a debate, 
quite apart from the time limit allocated by 
the presidents’ conference and the Assembly. 
It is called the cldture, or cloture (closure), 
and was practiced by the French before the 
British House of C^loininons adopted it in the 
1880*s. As this affects the minority-majority 
rights of speech, the detail is important. 

The cloture can bo requested only after at 
least two speakers on opposite sides have de¬ 
bated. Then, a deputy may orally request it. 
The speech in actual progress cannot be inter¬ 
rupted by the request. No debate is permitted 
on the recpiest—except when a bill is in the 
discussion f^encrale stage, and then one deputy 
only is allowed to speak against the cloture 
request for five minutes. The right is given 
either to a deputy on the list who has not yet 
spoken or to the first deputy who applies, if 
the former does not exercise his right. The 
President then puts the question of cloture to 
a vote by raised hands and simple majority. 
In case of doubt, a vote is taken by sitting 
and standing. In ease of further doubt, the 
cloture is not allowed; the debate goes on. 
On the cloture of a general discussion, the 
deputies may give a five-minute explanation of 
their vote; this, too, may be clotured. The 
1958 Constitution now gives the Government 
the right to close the debate when it so desires. 

Voting and Oratory. French voting records 
show the deputies votes as: for, against, ab¬ 
stained, not voting, absent on leave. The 
variety offers the deputy ways of escaping the 
public’s detection of his degree of responsibil¬ 
ity. When the roll-call method was used, quite 
often the count took one hour and forty min¬ 
utes. In October, 1959, electrical voting, almost 
instantaneous, was inaugurated. 
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Until 1958 the deputies had the right to 
vote by proxy, and often actually handed over 
their voting chips to a colleague. This led to 
irresponsible behavior with sometimes serious 
results on the vote. Now, the vote is ‘ piasonal” 
except in cases when presence is impossible 
(illness, government duty, national service, 
etc.). Yet observers have seen the various party 
secretaries with a bunch of keys, each of which 
belongs to a deputy for his use in unlocking 
his electric voting gadget. 

The President of the Assembly has found it 
hardly possible to stop what tlie British call 
“frivolous repetition.” The standing orders re¬ 
quire a member not “to wander from the* sub¬ 
ject”; and the President has arnph' authority tf) 
bring him back to the subject. He can forbid 
a deputy to speak on the subject for the rest 
of the sitting, if lie can get Assembly sanction 
for this. But to avoid the further loss of lime, 
he often lies low and says nothing. 

French d(*putics do not observe the marked 
respect that members of the House of (kmi- 
inons manifest toward their Speaker in d(*mur- 
ring to a decision he may give, but instead 
they continue long and loud protests. 

Since parties are many and undisciplined, 
and the numbers making a majoril)' are so 
fluid, the immediate part played by oratory is 
more potent in the Assembly than in other 
democratic legislatures. Perha]7s the eh*m(‘nt of 
character and spirit which produces French 
oratory and philosophical finesse also prodiui'S 
the egotism of the individual deputy and his 


unwillingness to be altogether cooperative in 
his parly. Something must certainly be as- 
cribeil to the fact that nearly halt the deputies 
are professional “intellectuals.” It is suggested 
that they add to the abstractness and prolonga¬ 
tion of debates, even the invention of imprac¬ 
tical problems, pursued in an uncompromising 
spirit. Bertrand de Jouvenel said that deputies 
are more inten'sted in the debate than the 
resolution they an? debating. This is rather dif¬ 
ferent from British and American mores. A 
great I’rench parliamentary orator, Louis 
Barthou, said; 

lM»r a spc'cdi pronoiinted at the Tribune should 
b<‘ an act; when the discourse or the act has 
eoiuin(‘m*ed, emotion has a!r(*ady taken another 
form. . . . 

The ‘Vrihnne is a j'rc'at pj'ril, beeause it is a 
scene vvliere oiii? pla>‘s a part in a hall whcTc 
tile spt'ctators tuk(‘ tlu'ir part in tlu* piece. 
Ditferenl from a play in lliis: all is unforeseen— 
OIK' dot's not always know how it will open be¬ 
cause the Government has the ri^ht of interven¬ 
tion at any moment, and may by an initial 
declaration which may even bring about an 
adjournment or the closure—disturb the order of 
the spectacle; still less can one foresee how it 
will finish.’^ 

The point was tragically e.\cinidified when 
Jacques Soustelle, Chiullist deputy, t^aused the 
fall of the Felix Chiillard cabinet in April, 
1958, by a powerful diatribe against lamcilia- 
tioii in Algeria and American “inlerb'rent'c ” in 
France’s rtflationship to North Africa. It began 
a train of evt'iits lh;it caused the fall of the 
Fourth Republic. 


THE BUDGET 


The remarkable feature of the Britisli and 
German public financial systems is that the 
initiative and dominance of debate is vested in 
the cabinet. In France, to 1958, the budget 
was a product of the insurgenty of the in¬ 
dividual deputies, the strength of the Finance 
Commission of the Assembly, and the weakness 
of the cabinet, including of course, the weak¬ 
ness of the Minister of Finance. 

Expenditure and taxes had to be (by con¬ 
vention) enacted annually by the legislature 
and they were supposed to be contained in one 
financial bill. The fiscal year ends December 


31, and the law should be voted by then. In 
the ’rhird Republie this was rarely accom- 
plishc'd. The Assembly in the Fourth Republic 
was no iH'ltcr, 

Fourth Republic Procedure 

The cabinet, through the Minister of Fi¬ 
nance, introduced the bills for taxation and 

’ Louis Bnrthou, Le Politique^ P.iris, 1926. He 
was first elected a deputy in a senator in 

1922; many times a minister; Prime Minister in 
1913; a famous Foreign Minister between wars. 
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for appropriations. The bills went to the Com¬ 
mission on Finance. The deputies had an 
almost free hand to proffer alternative and 
additional taxes and appropriations, and to 
debate at will. 

It was difficult enough for the cabinet, with 
its rival parties in momentary coalition, to 
make up its mind on a budget. The Minister 
of Finance and the Prime Minister were at 
the mercy of the rest of the cabinet and their 
clamant grouj)s in tlie Assembly, not to speak 
of the pressure groups on budget occasions. 
For tliesc ministers lacked the independent 
strength of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Prime Minister in Britain: they lacked the 
basis of a strong party. 

The bills went to Uie Finance Commission. 
Its power over money (and therefore the 
cabinet) may be surmised from the fact that 
it was nicknamed the "queen of commissions.” 
As the cabinet had skimmed the coalition 
parties of their best members, the oppositionists 
in the commission were the most powerful. 
From 1875 the presidents of this commission 
were always the most distinguished and force¬ 
ful deputies, often former Ministers of Finance, 
and even Prime Ministers, who hoped to ob¬ 
tain these offices once again. In its forum, with 
three vice-presidents (representing different 
parties), secretaries, a rapporteur general^ and 
no less than 30 rapporteurs speciaux for special 
sections of tlie budget, all appropriations and 
tax problems were minutely examined with 
the aid of departmental experts. Such prob¬ 
lems as the Western Defense Pacts and Algeria 
came under its aegis—have they not a financial 
aspect? There was a very close interrelation¬ 
ship of consultants between Finance and other 
commissions where financial considerations 
were involved in policies; each had to report 
to the other before making its decisions. 

Barang6 was rapporteur gcndral from June, 
1916, to July, 1953, covering bvclve changes 
of cabinet. Who knows more about the budget, 
or can claim to: commission or minister? The 
commission constantly fought the cabinet to a 
standstill, forcing it and the Assembly to find 
alternative taxes or reduce expenditures. The 
cabinet was compelled to reassert itself by 
challenging a vote of confidence. In 1952-53, 


there were 35 votes of confidence, of which 19 
were on the budget; from February, 1956, to 
May, 1957, Prime Minister Guy Mollet asked 
such votes 34 times. Not all cabinets win. 
MoUct was defeated on the thirty-fourth oc¬ 
casion. 

The position of the deputies was regulated 
by Article 17 of the 1946 Constitution. It said: 

The deputies of the National Assembly shall 
have the right to initiate appropriations. 

However, no proposals which would tend to 
increase appropriations already decided upon or 
create new ones may be presented during tlie 
discussion of the budget and of prospective or 
supplementary appropriations. 

Two defenses were tried against the depu¬ 
ties' incontinence. The cabinet, the Finance 
Commission, and other commissions could de¬ 
mand that tlie amending clauses which in¬ 
crease expenditures or reduce revenues be 
disjoined from the bill. The Finance Commis¬ 
sion could then report against them as separate 
proposals: its word was law. Secondly, from 
1949 to 1956, the Assembly accepted the pro¬ 
cedure of voting the appropriations for each 
ministry en bloc instead of item by item. 

The Assembly voted a maximum for the 
year. These were known as the lois des 
maxima. Then the credits under the various 
heads were made by the cabinet by d^crels dc 
repartition (apportioning decrees). These de¬ 
crees had to be validated by the Finance 
Commissions of both chambers; if not invali¬ 
dated within fifteen days they were operative. 
If the commissions demurred, they could take 
two months to give their opinion and shuttle 
between the Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic until they agreed. If the Assembly 
finally was adverse, the rejected decree had 
to come to the Assembly as a bill. This system 
preserved, more than before, the contributions 
of Treasury expertness in the making of the 
budget. It reduced the debates on detail. The 
Communists, in particular, were furious about 
this increase in executive strength. 

Meanwhile, tlie departments got provisional 
appropriations, monthly, called douzidmes 
provisoires (like British "votes on account”). 

A very serious defect of the tardiness in vot¬ 
ing the budget was the consequent need for 
the Treasury to go to the banks for temporizing 
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loans. The anticipation of this need could 
affect the policy desired by the eabinet- 
indeed, its very composition. 

The Finance Commission assisted in the 
supervision of expenditure and the public 
accounts. The special rapporteurs of the com¬ 
mission visited the departments and kept con¬ 
stant liaison with the departmental representa¬ 
tives of the Ministry of Finance. The Assembly, 
assisted by the Court of Accounts, an official 
and independent body like the Comptroller 
and Auditor General in the British systian, 
audited the Government accounts. 

Fifth Republic Reforms 

The 1958 Constitution gives the Government 
a firm grip over financial legislation. Ordinary 
deputies cannot introduce legislation that raises 
expenditures or taxes; the rules of procedure 
of January, 1959, even forbid such resolutions. 
The Government has the initiative. The Assem¬ 


bly is limited in its more generd financial 
powers to setting out “fundamental principles. 
The introduction of the budget by the Govern¬ 
ment is subject to special rules determined by 
an ordinance of January 2, 1959. The Govern¬ 
ment may carry out the provisions of its 
finance bills by decree (sec the paragraphs on 
“special powers,” below) if Assembly and 
Senate have not passed the law within seventy 
ilays from introduction. If the budget has not 
been passed in time for operation before the 
beginning of the fiscal year, the Government 
must ask Parliament for authorization immedi¬ 
ately to collect ta.\cs ami by decree .shall 
provide the funds to meet Government com¬ 
mitments already voted. 

The 1960 budget was voterl in time, with¬ 
out invocation of the seventy-ilays elaii.se. But 
deputies were discontented with the budget 
discussions because the Government intro¬ 
duced it to the Assembly so late as to preclude 
or unduly hasten deliberation on it. 


SPECIAL POWERS TO GOVERN BY DECREE 


The inability of the French legislature to 
legislate promptly and firmly led to the^ device 
of “special powers” or “full powers, pkin 
pouooirs. It is a danger to deiiUKratie govern¬ 
ment, and its u.se is justified only by self- 
preservation; it w.a.s iLsed finally by Do Gaulle. 
The Fourth Republic Constitution declared: 
“The National Assembly alone shall vote the 
laws. It matj not deh’Rale this riRlit. The 
clear intention was to stop the grant of full 
powers to the executive. But legislative weak¬ 
ness persisted and necessitated decree-making 
powers. (The Consultative Committee of I JoS 
tried, but unsuccessfully, to eliminate the Gov- 
emmeufs propo.sal that it have power to act by 
decree in the legislative field.) 

In August, 1948, “full” powers were granted 
to Paul Reynaud, who had predicted they 
would be necessary. Such ‘'■'cnts became fic- 
quent. For example, on August 10, • » 

National Assembly granted spcci.J powers to 
the Mend^s-France Government. The gra t 
was, of course, in the form of a aw, c 
until March 31, 1955. It covered all ineasiucs 
deemed necessary for bringing about econom 


expansion, I'lilarging the national income, low¬ 
ering production costs, increasing purchasing 
power, as.snring full employment, developing 
foreign trade, raising the standard of living in 
the overseas territories, and developing finan¬ 
cial and economic cooiJcration between France 
and her overseas territories. There were strict 
limitations on changes in the current budget. 
There were conditions in the grant of power. 
There was a time limit on its exercise, and 
the decrees had to be ratified later by the 
Parliament. Yet the powers were immense, and 
their effect is long-lasting. Indeed, sometimes 
tlie Finance Commission protested against the 
action of tlie cabinct-say, in raising a tax; or 
strikes broke out because the cabinets use 
of the power was a substantial political act, 
even if justified and legal. Mendes-France s 
powers were to last until March, 19oo, but he 
was overthrown in February. Who was hum¬ 
bugging whom? The pressure groups had be¬ 
gun to play on the deputies. 

The "full powers” article in the 1958 Con- 
.stitution is discussed in Chapter 15. 
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The Assembly: Summary 

Wc have seen the picture of a highly 
"democratic” sovereign parliamentary Assem¬ 
bly. The multiplicity of political parties, most 
of which had no blueprints of policy or con¬ 
sequential discipline, disintegrated its vision 
and will. Its timetable was not firmly guided 
by the cabinet, but was the sport of the 
Assembly. The lawmaking of the Assembly 
was rooted in the valuable system of commis¬ 
sions elected by the groups and led by their 
presidents and rapporteurs. The malaise of its 


chaotic lawmaking and debating was mani¬ 
fested in its budgetary activity, frequently 
necessitating the grant of "full powers” to the 
cabinet. Self-discipline was lacking among the 
deputies, and this lack, combined with highly 
egotistical social and economic diversity, pro¬ 
duced a seriously broken mirror of a broken 
national vision. 

These maladies, especially exemplified in 
fiscal weakness and inability to solve the 
Algerian problem, caused the collapse of the 
Fourth Republic. 


SENATE AND COUNCIL OF THE REPUBLIC 


Once the National Assembly passes a bill 
according to the procedure and mores de¬ 
scribed, it goes to the Senate. 

In the Third Republic a Senate .shared legis¬ 
lative power with the popular assembly 
(Chamber of Deputies), continuing a tradition 
since the Revolution. In the Fourth Republic 
the second chamber was renamed the Council 
of the Republic, and it was given a distinctly 
inferior status to the National Assembly, a 
revising power only. Since 1958, again the 
Senate, its power has been restored to near¬ 
equality, the exceptions being that the initia¬ 
tion of financial legislation must occur in the 
Assembly, that votes of confidence in the Gov¬ 
ernment are not taken in the Senate, and that 
if the Government insists on a bill in the shape 
it wants it, it can overrule the Senate’s will. 

Though its status is defined in the Constitu¬ 
tion, its composition is established by an 
ordinance of November 15, 1958, modified by 
an ordinance of February 4, 1959. 

To be qualified to sit as senator, one must 
have reached the age of thirty-five; so also to 
be an elector of senators. The Constitution 
itself still requires that the Senate be elected 
to represent the local authorities and French¬ 
men abroad, by indirect election. 

Representation 

On the basis of the new ordinances, the 
total membership is 307 (it used to be 320). 


The term of office is nine years, one third 
renewable every three years. Of the total, 255 
represent Metropolitan France; 34, Algeria and 
Sahara; 7, the old colonies (overseas departc- 
merits); 5, the overseas territories; and 6, the 
French abroad. 

The metropolitan seats arc distributed to the 
departements. Each has one seat for the first 
150,000 inhabitants and additional ones for 
each additional 250,000 or fraction thereof. 
Each electoral college is eompo.sed of (J) the 
local parliamentary deputies; (2) the members 
of the departemcntal councils; and (3) repre- 
.sentatives of the municipalities according to 
the size of the various municipal councils. 
(These electoral colleges are almost identical 
with those for the election of the President of 
the Republic since 1958.) All the members of 
the colleges together number about 115,000. 
But the size of the municipal representation 
does not rise, by any means, proportionately to 
the population represented by the councils; the 
small, rural areas are disproportionately rep¬ 
resented. The system is only very slightly 
more representative than before 1958. There 
are further complications. About 400 com¬ 
munes with over 9,000 inhabitants choose their 
delegates by proportional representation. Those 
with less-more than 37,000 of them-choose 
their delegates by absolute majority, allowing 
three ballots to attain this. 

When the colleges per departement are 
thus chosen, they choose the senators. In the 
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seven largest departement.s, entitled to five 
scats or more each, P.R. was introdwed. These 
colleges account for 60 members. The other 
eighty-three departements elect their total of 
195 members by majority vote and the seiDud- 
ballot system. Here elec tion on the first ballot 
is valid if a candidate gets an ahmhue major¬ 
ity. with a quarter of those on the register 
actually voting; while at the second ballot a 
rehtlive majority suffices. What complieationsi 
The purpose, as in the Third and Fourth re¬ 
publics, is to favor the; smaller, more rural, 
more conservative and more religious commu¬ 
nities, though not quite to the same degree as 
then. 

A table composed by Professor Maurice 
Duverger in Jx Maude, April 24, 1959, shows 
the rural-urban disparity of senatorial electors 
very clearly. 

Council of ihe Republic, HH8 


CommutifS 

Nation 

Council 

Under 1,500 

•1 r . rV / 

a.) ..) 

56.0% 

1,.^)00 to 10,000 


2H.0 

over 10,000 

59.0 

16.0 


Senate, 1959 


Communes 

Nation 

Senate 

Under 1,500 

35.0% 

53.0% 

1,500 lo 10,000 

25.5 

25.5 

over 10,000 

41.5 

21.5 


The Senate includes over 100 mayors of var¬ 
ious inuiiieipalities, and about 125 ineiiibers 
and chairmen of the general councils of the 
departemeuts. 


Its members were thus distributed among 
the parties: 

Clouncil of the 

Republic Senate 



/ 

1955 

105S 

J959* 

Communists 

Ki 

14 

16 

14 

Socialists 

57 

5(i 

5<i 

48 

Radieais, etc. 

71 

74 

65 

51 

M.R.P. 

2ti 

24 

26 

29 

Moderates 

R.P.F., Rep. 

K5 

85 

90 

85 

Sue., U.N.R. 
Overseas Inde¬ 

58 

5ti 

59 

27 

pendents and Rally 

25 

22 

25 


Others 

•1 

11 

I 

1 

Total 

520 

520 

516 



• 19.')9 are for Metropolitan Fiance only. 


In the lM)urtli R(‘public i‘onservatism was 
established in the Oonncil of the Repuldie—as 
the right, tl)e Radicals, and lh(‘ M.R.P. wished 
at the drafting of the ('oustiliition. Rut in 1959 
this situation was riversed. 'Flu* comparative 
perc(*ntage of sisits in the ('ouitcil of the Re¬ 
public and the National As.sembly in 1956 and 
the Senate and Assembly in 1959 (in the table, 
at the bottom of the page) tells the story most 
elo(iuentIy. 

The Ass(*mbly election of November, 1958, 
made that boily more conservative than the 
S<*iiate, and its voting on the cahinePs bills 
shows it. The confusion of party iTsponsibility 
tor law and policy is increased by the diller- 
eiiees l)etweeu Assembly and Senate. 


PFRCI-NI ACii: OF SKA'IS IN PAKI4AMFNT 
(Mf'lropolilan France only) 

1956 1959 




Council of 




Assembly 

the Republic 

Assembly 

Senate 

C'ommunists 

1?6.5% 

5..5% 

2.5% 

ri.5% 

Socialists 

17.0 

20.5 

9.0 

19.0 

Radicals, etc. 

15.5 

23.0 

7.5 

20.0 

M.R.P. 

15.0 

7.5 

12.5 

11.5 

M(xleratcs 

17.5 

30.0 

28.5 

33.5 

R.P.F., Kcp. Soc., U.N.R. 

3.0 

13.5 

41.0 

10.5 

Poujadists 

9.5 

.... 


.... 
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Powers 

The powers of the Council of the Republic 
in lawmaking were small. The principle was 
that the National Assembly always had the 
possibility of having its own way. Before 1954 
senators were prevented even from discussing 
any bill before the Assembly did; they had 
only a delaying power over bills sent to them 
by the Assembly. The period of delay was at 
the most two months, and even less where 
the Assembly declared the bill was "urgent.” 
There was no process of navette, of "shuttling” 
the bill from one house to another to get 
agreement. But, in 1954, the navette was re¬ 
introduced from the Third Republic and it 
could continue for the maximum of one hun¬ 
dred days, except for measures declared urgent 
by the Assembly. However, the senators now 
lost a power they had had before 1954: they 
could no longer force the Assembly to find an 
absolute majority if it wanted to pass its own 
version of a bill, whenever the senators had 
rejected this by an absolute majority in the 
Council of the Republic. 

Yet the senators were more influential than 
the bare statement of the provisions above 
would suggest. Given the shaky nature of 
PVench coalition cabinets, a delay of two 
months or one hundred days might mean a 
new cabinet had been formed and the deputies 
diverted to some new problem, resulting in 
the dropping of the bill or acceptance of the 
senators' point of view. 

How did the Council of the Republic be¬ 
have? It opposed the financing of the national¬ 
ized industries and the social security services. 
It was authoritarian regarding liberties in the 
colonies. It was readily prepared to give full 
powers to a conservative. Prime Minister Rey- 
naud; but it was very reluctant to give them 
to Prime Minister MendC?s-France, though 
the Assembly voted for the latter, three to 
one. The Council finally did not say no. It 
secured increases of the Monnet Plan invest¬ 
ment funds for agriculture to the detriment of 
industrialization and urban housing. It was 
happy to increase family allowances for the 
peasantry. In November, 1955, before the dis¬ 
solution crisis, it supported the Radicals who 


wished to return to the single-member second- 
ballot system of voting that had been so useful 
to the Radicals and moderate right. It steadily 
criticized and sought to amend the budget—in 
a campaign of economy and "sound money.” It 
was a far more ardent supporter of De Gaulle's 
supplanting of the Fourth Republic than the 
Assembly was. 

The constitution of the Fifth Republic gives 
the Senate almost equal powers to the Assem¬ 
bly as regards lawmaking. This follows the 
principle of enhancing the powers of the upper 
house. The only differences are that the 
budget goes first to the Assembly, and that 
the cabinet has the power to override what¬ 
ever the Senate decides. Article 45 prescribes 
that after a rather lengthy "shuttle,” the Gov¬ 
ernment, and it alone, can bring a bill for the 
ultimate decision to both houses in succession, 
and if no compromise between them is possi¬ 
ble then, it can call on the Assembly to decide. 
This is, in fact, a significant power to vest in 
the Government, for it means that the Govern¬ 
ment can always use a friendly Senate to kill 
such bills initiated by deputies in the Assem¬ 
bly as it dislikes, but that, on the other hand, 
it can prevent the Senate from rejecting bills 
the Government likes. The Government is 
strong in the Senate, because it cannot be 
subjected to a vote of no confidence there. 

The Senators and the Gabinet. The sen¬ 
ators ask questions of the cabinet. This cannot 
lead to an effective vote of no confidence, 
because in 1958 as in 1946, the cabinet is 
responsible only to the Assembly. The senators' 
foniier power of delay could, of course, make 
Prime Ministers desperate enough to threaten 
resignation unless they had their own way: for 
example, Edgar Faure, when the senators de¬ 
layed ratifying the Western Defense Pacts in 
November, 1955. 

In the Third Republic many senators were 
ministers and Prime Ministers. In the Fourth, 
senators were included in two cabinets, but in 
minor ministries or secretaryships of state. In 
the Fifth, the issue hardly arises, because 
ministers surrender their parliamentary seats, 
and many ministers are career experts not 
connected with politics at all. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


In Article 25 of the 1946 Constitution an 
Economic Council was cstablislicd, to represent 
economic interests, iiclvisory to tlic Piirlijimcnt 
The Constitution of 1958 continues sucli a 
body, but called the Economic and Social 
Council, and re-establishes its organization by 
a scries of ordinances and decrees of Decem¬ 
ber, 1958, and May, 1959. The spirit of the 
De Gaulle regime very much favors “techniear’ 
solutions to economic and social problems by 
“experts.” The Couneirs composition and 
powers arc practically identical in 1958 with 
1946. 

Interest Representation 

This is the convenient point at which to 
consider briefly the theory of such interest 
representation. 

First, territorial representation, that is, by 
districts or constituencies, is imperfect. In each 
district arc located (and united) all the di¬ 
verse kinds of people, whatever their ethnic 
origin, their economic interests, or social affilia¬ 
tions, efich person being considered as an equal 
person from a voting standpoint. Thus, the 
national legislature is the unified but reduced 
mirror of the whole population. It develops 
the “general will.” The principle involved has a 
unifying effect, namely, that all men, all in¬ 
terests, are equal, and that they are cinboilied 
in the one unified legislature, 'fhe principle is 
nation building; it produces the biggest, all- 
embracing group. 

But, as wc have shown, voting systems do 
not, in fact, secure thi' proportionate represen¬ 
tation of occupations, whether by their num¬ 
bers or, more seriously, the degree to which 
each contributes relati\’ely to the economic 
wealth of the nation. A supplement is needed 
to territorial representation. 

Secondly, pressure groups are fully and 
fairly parts of the public, entitled to a hearing 
in the making of law and its mca is of enforce¬ 
ment. It is better to make the laws WDikable 
by persuasion that produces citizen cooperation 
than by coercion, which is unpleasant, cosily, 
and often inefficient. 


Thirdly, since the economy of each nation is 
broken up by associations of Big Industry, Big 
Agriculture, Big Labor, and others, and within 
these many still large and powerful groupings, 
the harmonizing of their views and wills is 
urgent. One can lock out, go on strike, or 
featherbed its clforts—and make the others 
pay. This impels the injured groups to react 
by more unrest and conflict. At least thi^ 
groups ought to confront (‘ach other in a single* 
forum, where they may siincy the economic 
and social effect of their respective demands 
on all the rest of the community. 

These impulses and reasonings led various 
nations to establish economic representative 
bodi<?s. 'rhe first large experiment of this 
kind was the ('.erman Economic Coinicil es¬ 
tablished by the Weimar (amstitntion of 1919.** 
In some countries another motivation played a 
vital part. In Italy, syndicalist ideas and, later, 
the dictator Mussolini's contempt for democ¬ 
racy based on majority rule 1(*(1 to the establish¬ 
ment of “corporate” or “corporativist” legislative 
assemblies, di‘sigucd to make law, not merely 
to advise what the law should be. In Fascist 
Italy” the C’.hamber was to be composed of 
the representatives of the twenty-two associa¬ 
tions of employers and employees in the sig¬ 
nificant branches of (*conomic production. 
Thus, virtually, tweuty-two “parties” had been 
given legislative power; only now’ the "partii's” 
WTTc each identical with an ecronomic interest 
“.steel, textiles, shipping, sugar, and so on. 
The fusing power of local (diictorates had been 
discarded. Interests (kiunvn as pressuri! 
groups) tc‘nd to be more divisive of the nation 
than political parties. The dictator could maki^ 
the arrangement w’ork only by imposing his 
own will“that is, his unity of \alueS“On them, 
before or after they had spoken their piece. 

The French Experiment 

Laigely through the pr(\ssun? of the Con- 
federation Gtnieralc dn Travail, the Covern- 

^ Cf. Hcriiian Finer, Representative (Govern- 
went and a Parliament of Industry, London, 1924. 

Cf. Herman Finer, Afu^solinPs Italy, New 
York, 1935. 
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ment organized a National Economic Council 
by decree in January, 1925. It was consultative, 
devoted to studies and research but possessing 
some strength because it was representative. 
The Council was given a broader representa¬ 
tion by a law of March, 1936. The Parliament 
largely ignored it. But some of its reports—for 
example, on collective bargaining, the forty- 
hour week, public investment (the germs of 
the Monnet Plan)—influenced cabinets, the 
civil service, and public opinion. The Petain 
regime abolished the Council. But Socialists, 
the M.R.P., and the Gaullists were interested 
in it. These new parties even proposed that 
the second chamber of the Parliament be a 
corporate body of interests. For parties that 
have a hierarchical view of politics—parties 
that place special emphasis on national or 
social unity—do so because they are afraid 
of the social and economic disintegration that 
fully atomized electoral democracy would 
cause. What, then, would be the bond of 
society? One such bond—perhaps the most 
powerful—is in the occupational organization 
of men as producers. This stems from the idea 
of gMfW organization of the Middle Ages, the 
age of religion. 

Article 25 of the 1946 Constitution estab¬ 
lished an Economic Council. Its composition 
was supplied by a law. It was empowered to 
examine bills for the purpose of advising the 
National Assembly. It could be consulted by 
the cabinet. It had to be consulted on the 
establishment of economic or social planning 
bills. The same is true of the present Economic 
and Social Council. 

In the debates on the Council's composition 
in 1946, the view prevailed that it should be a 
body of technical advisers and not a technoc¬ 
racy. The statute of October 28, 1946, excluded 
from its competence the budget (I) and 
international treaties with an economic and 
financial character. An ordinance of 1958 spe¬ 
cifically continues the exclusion of the budget. 

Let us sort out its powers. The Parliament 
and the cabinet decide whether the Council 
shall be consulted. The bills must be of an 
economic or social character. Concerning rules 
of public administration that may be of an 
importance not second to the bills themselves. 


the Council may be consulted. If bills have 
been submitted to it, then the rules of public 
administration pursuant to these must be sub¬ 
mitted to it for its opinion. At its own discretion 
the Council may undertake inquiries into eco¬ 
nomic, social, and financial matters, and make 
recommendations. 

The recommendations, volunteered or re¬ 
quested, must be circulated among the deputies 
and read at the opening of debate. The appro¬ 
priate minister or commission may introduce 
the rapporteur of the Economic and Social 
Council in the Assembly debates. 

It could be asked to act as arbiter in eco¬ 
nomic disputes by the interests or ministers. 

Its Composition. How should such a body 
be composed? The Assembly of 1946 found it 
a difficult question. No one wanted a com¬ 
petitor to the Assembly. It was desirable to 
avoid a duplication of the numerous consulta¬ 
tive councils that arc attached to the govern¬ 
ment departments (Chapter 15). No one 
wanted merely a group of notables without 
roots in a clientele. A technically capable 
and closely articulated economic and social 
grouping was needed. 

The representatives arc chosen by the ap¬ 
propriate economic and social unions and as¬ 
sociations, the "interest” or "pressure” groups.'® 
The eight members of "French thought” of 
1946 were in 1958 replaced by the fifteen 
“people qualified in economic, social, and cul¬ 
tural affairs,” named by the cabinet; they are 

’®The composition of the Economic and Social 


Council in 1959 was from associations represent¬ 
ing: 

Wage earners 45 

Business 41 

nationalized 6 

shops 9 

“artisans** 10 

Agriculture 40 

cooperatives 5 

People qualified in economic, social, and 

cultural affairs 15 

Social activities (housing, savings, health, 

families) ^ 15 

Miscellaneous activities (tourism, exports, 
etc.) 7 

Middle classes 2 

Overseas problems 10 

Algeria and Sahara, economic problems 20 

Overseas territories and dipartements 10 

205 
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well-known economists and experts and schol¬ 
ars, and often become the rapporteurs for the 
commissions and study groups. 

The Economic and Social Council, besides 


The pressure-group altitude is not abated 
among the various interests. They are just as 
insistent and tenacious in lobbying the Assem¬ 
bly and the cabinet ministers as before. Votes 


organizing its own president and bureau to 
direct and allocate work, to coordinate opera¬ 
tions, and to maintain liaison with tlie Parlia¬ 
ment, the cabinet, and the civil service, has 
other organs for effective work. The Council 
forms itself into sixteen professional and occu¬ 
pational groups. These choose members of the 
(]ouncirs ten study or research commissions, 
each of which takes charge of a field of 
research and advice. 

Its Significance. We offer in briefest com¬ 
pass, a summary of the Economic and Social 
Councirs significance.^ 

To 1958, only 10 percent of the Councirs 
hundreds of extremely valuable reports were 
made at the request of the cabinet or National 
Assembly, and another 10 percent were re¬ 
quired by law. The rest were on the initiative 
of the Council. The Parliament has not been 
hospitable to the Council. 

One in ten of all its resolutions were unan¬ 
imous or without opposition. This was mainly 
in matters of small importance, but it hap¬ 
pened also that a genuine consensus was ob¬ 
tained. This again was tlie more possible be¬ 
cause the resolutions do not commit politicalhj: 
they are only advisory. 

On the great issues, capital and labor fight 
each other. When the issue is less serious, they 
are internally divided. Labor has its intcnial 
dissensions. The Christian trade unions differ 
from both the C.G.T. and the C.G.T./K 
with less conflict between the latter, and have 
sided with the employers miicli more. Ihe 
C.G,T. is the strongest dissenter. 


follow the interests. 

When the Council is unanimous, its voting 
record carries w’cight. When it is divided, as it 
is 90 percent of the time, then its weight lies 
in the intrinsic merit of its report. 

The direct influence of the Council in modi¬ 
fying the proposals of Assembly iuul cabinet 
is very small. It finds itself condemned to pro¬ 
ducing reports that may or may not affect the 
future and .stddom affect the present. The 
members of the Council arc not, as some 
people hoped they would be, experts, but 
employers and employees. This reduces their 
“.scientific” influence. The hope that the Council 
would be an arbiter has been vain: infer omuj, 
silet scicniia. 

Some e.\amples of its usefulness may be 
offered to illustrate its activity in more con¬ 
crete terms. It assisK'd the adoption of the 
Schuman Plan, a policy on compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion, and the control of economic cartels. It 
contributed toward the establi.shmcnt of the 
Prench-ltalian customs treaty. In 19.5.5 its 
voice was very inlluenlial in the development 
of the reformed old-age pension plan. Its 
studies have includc-d wages; the alcoholism 
problem; unemployment assistance; foreign ex¬ 
change; the development of various industries; 
Urclmical eilucation; effect of re.irmament on 
raw-material supplies and the standard of liv¬ 
ing; collective bargaining; and paid vacations. 

By the side of the Nation.il Assembly, the 
Council of the Republic, and the Economic 
Council, the Fourth Republic established a 
representative body to act in advisory capacity 
for its overseas lands, of diverse status. It was 
of small effect and was swept away in a much 


“This is b.iscd Part'y ShesTs 

vestigation and J®n^»Funciional R.-pre- 

ot Chi..,., 


more organic change producing tlie French 
Community of France and the peoples of the 
Overseas Territories under the Fifth Republic; 
the (a’ommunity has been treated on pp. 227-28. 


March, 1957. 



CHAPTER 15 


The Executive: President, 
Prime Minister, Cabinet 


The executive branch of French govern¬ 
ment is today, as before 1958, dual, not 
unitary as in the United States. It consists of 
a President of the Republic and a ‘‘Government” 
(or cabinet, or Council of Ministers as it used 
to be called until 1958), headed by the Prime 
Minister. 

However, before 1958, the President of the 
Republic did not possess personal political 
power except for his part in the formation and 
resignation of cabinets. All the political power 
was vested in the hands of the Prime Minister 
and his Council of Ministers. This, the cabinet, 
was responsible to the National Assembly, 
whose voting support was essential to the 
continued existence of the cabinet. Once this 
support was lost, the cabinet had to resign. 
As the Assembly was the arena of fiercely 
contending political parties, cabinets were dif¬ 
ficult to form—requiring piecing together a 
number of groups—and easily and quickly 
overturned. The political executive of France 
was fragile, timid, and short-lived. This, dis¬ 
tinctly, was no system of a separation of 
powers; the Assembly was the vortex of power. 


the executive quite at its mercy, without in¬ 
dependent authority. 

The Constitution of 1958 was designed, and 
in a sense imposed on a reluctant Assembly 
and an intimidated nation, (a) to vest sub¬ 
stantial independence in the executive and (b) 
to do this by the gift of a very considerable 
independent political power to the President 
of the Republic, The French system can now 
be called one of quasi-separation of powers, 
standing between the British system, in which 
Parliament and Cabinet merge, and the Amer¬ 
ican, which is based on an almost complete 
severance of Congress and the President. No 
longer is the French President of the Republic 
a mere symbolic national figurehead like the 
British Crown—he has been endowed with 
extremely weighty powers of government in 
addition to his dignity as head of the French 
state. 

We analyze the traditional system, and then 
incorporate the changes introduced by the 
Fifth Republic, the Constitution of General 
Charles de Gaulle. 


316 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


The President of the Republic in Uie Fourth 
Republic, as in the Third, was endowed with 
an impressive list of functions. But they could 
not be exercised except on tlie countersignature 
of responsible ministers, the signal that political 
decisions were taken by these ministers and 
not the President personally. Most (^f the time 
he was but the dignified and dignifying symbol 
of the nation. But there were some powers, 
connected with the formation of ministers, that 
he exercised independently and that could be 
of enormous importance. 

He was elected for a period of seven years 
(and was re-eligible) by the two chambers in 
joint session, by secret ballot and absolute 
vole. The method was chosen to set the Parlia¬ 
ment above his authority. In fact, the Third 
Republic chose weak men, except for Mac- 
Mahon, Casimir-Pericr, Poincare, and Mille- 
rand. The late of the first, as we saw, cautioned 
against strong action; while Millcrand resigned 
in 1922, after a two-year attempt at an unusual 
degree of personal policy, under the boycott 
and ridicule of the C'haniber of Deputies. 

In the Fourth Republic there w'cre two 
presidents, Vincent Auriol, a Socialist with a 
distinguished political career, who served liis 
full term, and then Rene Coty, who served 
until he gave way in January, 1959, to Charles 
de Gaulle on the inauguration of the Fifth 
Repidjlic. During the election of C»)ty, then 72, 
in December, 1953, no fewer than eight candi¬ 
dates were presented by the various political 
parties. It took thirteen ballotings, day after 
day, until an absolute majority was found for 
him, to the scandal of the nation and indeed 
the world at the political trading.^ 

Powers of the President 

Why should the political parties h.ave been 
so anxious to win the presidency? Because, 
primarily, the President had important penvers 
in the formation of cabinets—that is, office was 


^ Soc Constantin Melnik and Nathan Lcites, 
The House Without Windows, Evanston, III., 
1958, for an intimate account. 


in his hands—and ho presided at cabinet 
meetings.- 

Apart from his cabinet-fonning responsibil¬ 
ities, the President’s main role was what 
Vincent Auriol called the “moral magistracy” 
of the nation. This is what he (and President 
Coty) meant by this term: “that power of 
counsel, of warning, of conciliation . . . si*nsilive 
and on the alert—above the currents of opin¬ 
ions, superficial and transient, and above the 
clashes of the parties—and the pr«^found and 
permanent will of the nation.” M. Auriol said 
that to be impartial was not to be indifferent: 
in this spirit the President must express to 
foreign lands as well as France “that which 
ought to unite Frenchmen and all the free 
peoples.” 

To carry out tin’s “moral magistracy” the 
various powers of the President could be used, 
as well as his general dignity. He led the na¬ 
tional festivities, e.g. on Bastille Day and Joan 
of Are Day. His palace at the Flysee was the 
center of diplomatic receptions and l>anf|iiets. 
He presided at meetings of the Council of 
Ministers and was chairman of the Council of 
National Dchiise, with access to all diplomatic 
documents. If the President was an intelligent 
man, practiced in politics, he had the advan¬ 
tage that comes of years of office in comparison 
with the short periods of minist(*rs. Both Auriol 
and Coty were men long in politics and with 
wills of their own. Yet they could not go 
beyond what the ministers were willing to 
accept responsibility for before their parties 
and the Assembly. Both made many anil im¬ 
portant speeches to rally national morale and 
assert the place of the nation and its overseas 
lands in the councils of the world. 

Still, the political power of the office was 
strictly limited, althf>ngh French Presidents in¬ 
tervened in many international, colonial, and 
judicial and legislative matters, with varying 

^ His chief powers, listed in the Constitution 
(Arts. 29-44), were to designate the Prime Minis¬ 
ter; apiMjint ministers; chair r.,binet meetings 
and the High Council of the Magistracy (judges); 
grant pardons; chair the Constitutional Com¬ 
mittee; preside over the French Union. 
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success. Power was vested in the cabinet. But 
on certain occasions there fell lo the President 
critical authority: in 1940, at the fall of France, 
and in May, 1958, during the crisis of the 
cabinet. On the first occasion. President Lebrun 
appointed Marshal Pclain as Prime Minister: 
the Vichy collaboration with the Nazis began. 
In May, 1958, President Coty, who could have 
taken another course, threatened to resign un¬ 


less the political parties accepted De Gaulle as 
Prime Minister: it meant the discarding of 
the Fourth Republic. It led to an executive 
system vastly different from that of the P’ourth 
Republic, and a presidency with decisive po¬ 
litical powers in the government of the nation. 
Let us first survey the cabinet system and 
then sketch the enormous change that has 
been made. 


PRIME MINISTER AND CABINET IN THE 
FOURTH REPUBLIC 


The list of powers assigned to the cabinet 
(we use this term rather than the cumbrous 
official "Council of Ministers”) in the con¬ 
stitutions of the Third and Fourth republics 
amounted to leadership over the whole field 
of government, domestic and foreign, legisla¬ 
tive and administrative. 

The size of the cabinet was about twenty; 
it varied a little, according to expediency. The 
number tended to increase above this figure, 
since the Prime-Minister-designate needed to 
win as many groups as was necessary to give 
him a broad-based coalition. 

Forming a Cabinet 

The constitutional practice of the making of 
French cabinets in the Fourth Republic was 
practically identical with that of the Third. 
The President of the Republic weighed the 
respective strengths and policies of the Assem¬ 
bly's groups. He called in a senior statesman 
to go about on a mission d*iriformation for him. 
With some small latitude, he chose a Prime- 
Minister-designate (as close to his own taste 
as possible) who could combine those groups 
to make a majority that would be rather more 
to his personal liking than one or two alterna¬ 
tive groupings. In this process he was helped 
by consultations with the presidents of the 
parliamentary bodies—with greatest reliance, 
of course, on the Assembly—and the leaders of 
various groups, including the outgoing Prime 
Minister. Then the Prime-Minister-designate 
undertook his closer negotiation with the 
groups and formed a combination. He had to 


go to the Assembly for approval of himself and 
his cabinet with his statement of policy. 

This was a very tedious, experimental, con¬ 
fused, and roundabout way of establishing a 
Government, compared to the swift and solid 
transitions in the British cabinet system. In 
Westminster there is but one alternative party 
to that which has power; one altenialive policy; 
one united Opposition, with one indubitable 
leader. There is already a "shadow cabinet,” 
which (though retouched) will take its place 
as soon as the Crown calls for a new Prime 
Minister. 

The French Prime-Minister-designate had to 
bargain with four or five groups over policies 
and ministries and undersecretaryships and 
minor appointments, and with the dissentients 
within the groui)s, to persuade them to form 
a combination. Rebuffed by some groups, he 
would try an alternative combination of four or 
five groups. He would promise and trim. If all 
presidential candidates and platfonus in the 
United States must "hedge” and straddle, then 
these tactics were brought to the nth degree 
in the making of a French cabinet. The finesse 
was extraordinary. The structure was flimsy in 
the same degree. No solid loyalty was pro¬ 
duced, but instead the acme of self-seeking in 
jobs and individual preferences of policies. 

We have implied an important fact; in the 
Fourth Republic most of the ministers were 
members of the lower chamber, the Assembly. 
(Not so in the Fifth, where a number are 
experts, not members of either chamber.) 
In the Third Republic a substantial portion of 
each cabinet was drawn from the Senate, 
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because the cabinet was constitutionally re¬ 
sponsible to the two chambers. Several Prime 
Ministers were senators. In the 1946 Constitu¬ 
tion, the cabinet was responsible only to the 
Assembly; so also in the 1958 C^onstitution. 

In the Third Republic, when the Prime 
Minister was nominated, he then nominated 
his cabinet. The President appointed them all 
together. They then went as a cabinet-desig¬ 
nate to the Chamber to get a vote of ac¬ 
ceptance en bloc. 

The Constitution makers of the Fourth Re¬ 
public tried to make this cabinet executive 
(especially the Prime Minister) stronger in 
policy making vis-a-vis the resti\e Assc-mbly. 
They tried to do this by what was called thci 
"double invcstiture”-first, acceptance of the 
Prime Minister by absolute majority, and sec¬ 
ond, acceptance of his cabinet. The arrange¬ 
ment did not produce the results hoped for; 
indeed, it weakened the cabinet. Some Prime 
Ministers were confirmed by the Assembly 
only to have their cabinet rejected when the 
names were proposed. Some were forct'd to 
bring their ministers with them at once. Some¬ 
times Prime Ministers were confirmed and then 
could not induce deputies to join them in a 
cabinet. By December, 1954, the Constitution 
was amended to avoid the double iuvc*stiture 
and to set aside the absolute majority—back to 
the Third Republic! 

While the absolute majority rule prevailed, 
most cabinets attained it, luit some did not. 
When they obtained it, they were still not 
given any extia strength, for the Assembly 
could change its mind and defeat them at any 
time it wished, and it did so as freely as in 
the Third Republic. Some obtained an ordinary 
majority, with a sound coalition, but—like the 
attempt of Mendes-France a year before his 
cabinet of June, 1951-eight possible cabinets 
failed to get going because they had majorities 
but not absolute majorities. It meant the pro¬ 
traction of the time during which only a care¬ 
taker” Government existed. 

In one of the longest cri.ses of the hourth 
Republic, from May 21 to June 26, 1953, four 
out of live unsuccessful Prime Ministers had 
relative majorities; two, very substantial ones. 
At the sixth try, Joseph Laniel became Prime 


Minister by 398 to 206 after most agonizing 
appeals by the President of the Republic to 
the political parties. On this occasion M<’nde.s- 
France had begged the Assembly to realize 
that govc‘rnmi*nt implied choices, decisions, 
and that the Assembly could not ha\e every¬ 
thing at once. Di* (hmlle, whose party had 
produced the crisis, dt'clared to his parly c-on- 
ference (June 13. 19.53): “1 am certain that the 
present system, which has h'd to impotence 
will bring the counliy to a shaking-up. We 
cannot go on indefinitely in this iinmobilily. 

The process of pulling a cabinet together 
was almost identical at cvim v i risis. 'Hie groups 
bargained about pcdicy. They haggled about 
niinistrif's and unth'rsecretaryships. They bal¬ 
anced key ininistri(‘s against lesser ones, plus 
policy. They lU'gotialiul on the future budgets, 
sub-budg(*ts, taxes, subsiclic's, in ne*liciilous 
tension. They traded over jobs that uoiild be 
theirs for the giving. Rut, .suppose* an unfore- 
S(*cn i.ssiK* of policy aro.se on the morrow, alter 
a cabinet was finally rigged up—like? Nasser 
.seizing the Suez ('anal, or the? French army in 
Algeria bombing a Tunisian village, or inflation 
becoming more acute? 'I'hen the terms ol po¬ 
litical trade had changed. The cabinet was 
H'ady to fall. Some groups, like the* M.R.P. 
in Oc tober, 1957, even bargained about the 
time*—so many months—for which they were 
pr(*pared to support a C^ovi*rnmenl, as a trial. 
One Prime Minist(*r, Mendes-France, took of¬ 
fice promising to vacate it at a given time if he 
had not yet solved the Indochina war. 

Could the Prime Minister Be Prime? 

The 1916 Constitution produce d a substantial 
monopoly of formal powers for the “President 
of the Council of Ministers,” while this ti'rm 
and “Prime Minister” had never bec’ii so much 
as mentioiu'd in that of the Third Republic. 
The eountersigning clause, taking responsibility 
for the acts of the President of the Republic, 
was now placred in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and another minister, whereas earlier 
it was a.s.signed to any two mini.sters. A formal 
decree-making power was vested in tliC Prime 
Minister (previou.sly in the President of the 
Republic) for the due execution of the laws. 
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The Prime Minister was given the power to 
“appoint all civil and military officials” except 
some (Arts. 30, 46, and 84) reserved to the 
President, acting in the cabinet. The authority 
had previously been lodged in the President 
alone. The change of its location was to en¬ 
hance the prime ministership. Further, the 
Prime Minister was commander of the armed 
forces and coordinator of all measures neces¬ 
sary for national defense. 

The attempt to establish by constitutional 
fiat something like the authority and independ¬ 
ence of the Prime Minister in relationship to 
the Assembly, to his ministers, and to the 
President of the Republic failed. The attempt 
to secure a superior authority for the Prime 
Minister produced a situation rather similar to 
that of the Chancellor in the Weimar cabinet 
system (Chapter 22). The Chancellor was 
given the right to compose his ministry after 
he personally had been designated by the 
President of the Republic; this also failed. The 
Bonn constitution tiies again, and succeeds— 
thanks to a majority-party support. 

In the British Cabinet the Prime Minister 
sits solidly astride the saddle of a single po¬ 
litical party that has a majority in the nation 
and the House of Commons. In the French 
Fourth Republic the Prime Minister tried to 
ride with several wild horses, and to live he 
was compelled to prance from one horse to 
another as the terrain demanded and as the 
jogging of his team of steeds dictated. In the 
British Cabinet a Prime Minister is supplied 
with a clear and almost blueprinted program 
by his colleagues and party organization. The 
French Prime Minister had to try to weave a 
policy out of the insistencies of passionate 
rivals who had come together for a time and 
for a short time only. These again had no con¬ 
tinuity, for their own parties were split and 
bore no steadfast allegiance to the ministers of 
their own persuasion in the cabinet. If the 
metaphor of horses is expanded, then the 
parties could sweep the ground from under the 
hoofs of their colleagues in the cabinet, and 
the Assembly was tlic ring witliin which such 
tricks were consummated. A British Prime 
Minister has normally a life expectancy of 
considerable certainty. A French Prime Minis¬ 


ter had his work cut out for him merely trying 
to keep his cabinet and himself from being 
overthrown. The British Prime Minister lives to 
consummate policy. The French Prime Minis¬ 
ter lived in order merely not to die, qua 
minister. The British Prime Minister is primus 
inter pares. The French Prime Minister was a 
suppliant among men, some of whom were 
more potent than he was. He was the prisoner 
of his cabinet. Even putting the vote of con¬ 
fidence and securing a dissolution was not left 
to the Prime Minister alone: the cabinet made 
the decision at a meeting over which the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic presided. 

The weakness of the Prime Minister was 
shared by the Minister of Finance, who was 
a straw in strength compared with the 
robust Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
British Cabinet (Chapter 8). The budget in 
France was at the mercy of rival ministers; 
and as taxation and appropriations are the 
most surgical instruments of the state, their 
cutting edge opened up the battle of parties 
inside and outside the cabinet (and evidently 
it still does in the Fifth Republic, to judge 
by the ouster of Minister of Finance Antoine 
Pinay in January, 1960). The minister was at 
the mercy of the groups, the Finance Com¬ 
mission, and the Assembly. 

Diverse Prime Ministerial Types. In the 
experience of the P’ourth Republic four kinds 
of Prime Minister emerged. (1) Men like 
Laniel and Queuille were weak, do-nothings, 
modest personally, working with a wide coali¬ 
tion of groups. The Assembly was fond of 
them. (2) Close to this was an Edgar Faure, 
a very shrewd stiaddler over many groups, 
a concentration, with much confusion of policy. 
The Assembly did not mind this. (3) Mend^js- 
France—like Gambetta, Clemenceau, and Poin- 
car6 of the Third Republic—had great personal 
prestige with the public, and he appealed to 
the militants of his party and the people. The 
Assembly disliked men of this type and soon 
overthrew them after they had cleaned up the 
muddle of the time, made by the Assembly. 
(4) L6on Blum and Guy MoUct based their 
Governments on a solid party foundation. The 
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groups outside the cabinet found no pleasure 
in them. 

The Responsibility of Cabinets 

Article 48 of the Fourtli Republics Consti¬ 
tution said: “The ministers shall be collectively 
responsible to the National Assembly for the 
general policy of the cabinet and individually 
responsible for their personal actions. They 
shall not be responsible to the Council of the 
Republic.*’ 

A Freiich cabinet fell in one of several 
ways. (1) It could ask for a vote of confidence 
on a measure it urgently want(‘d, and if 
defeated by a majority of votes against it, it 
resigned. The majority was a simple one of the 
mi'mbers voting in the Assembly. (2) The 
Assembly could take the initiative by resolving 
on a vote of censure. If opposed by a simple 
majority, the Government resigned. (3) The 
cabinet could be defeated without having 
asked for a vote of confidence or being cen¬ 
sured: it could be so disappointed in any 
vote tliat it resigned. (4) I’he cabinet might 
resign because some of its members left it, so 
that its Assembly majority (dependent on 
groups supporting the deserters) disintegrated. 

In any of these cases, a CTO\’ernment could 
be sustained or defeated by abstaining votes. 
The makers of the Fourth Constitution sought 
to strengthen the eabinct vis-a-vis the Assem¬ 
bly and to compel party responsibility by two 
measures. The first, we recall, was to make the 
vote of confidence or censure require an abso¬ 
lute, not a simple, majority. The second was 
to strengthen the power of dissolution of the 
Assembly in the hands of the executive. 

Votes of Confidence and Censure. Let us 
see how these worked from 1946 to 1958. A 
cabinet would demand a vote of confidence, 
and a debate would follow. But cabinets did 
not confine their appeals for confidence to seri¬ 
ous matters only, as had been intended. They 
often appealed for confidence ir lesser dis¬ 
putes and so frustrated the rightful will of the 
Assembly. Some cabinets kept alive by merely 
whispering that they might use the vole of 
confidence. Others used the absolute-majority 


procedure, and fell; whereas, on a simple 
majority, some cabinets were stronger in voles 
than the cabinets that succeeded them. Many 
cabinets defeated by a substantial vote but not 
an absolute majority remained in office if 
they abandoned the measure that had pro¬ 
duced the conflict; yet others resigned. All 
those defeated by absolute majority resigned. 
Some collapsed by resignations. One fell on a 
vote on which the c*abinet was neutral. Two 
fell the moment they met the Assembly. Only 
four fi41 by absolute majority. Cabinet mem¬ 
bers anil their groups could and did abstain, 
so making an absolute majority impossible. 

In this precarious position, the President of 
the Republic vi*ry frequently interv'ened to 
persuade a cabinet not to dissolve itself or 
resign or challenge a vote of confidence, but 
to wait until they were overthrown in the 
Assembly. Sometimes he succeeded and so 
gave the nation a little more stability. Often 
lie failed. 

The vote of censure was invoked by the 
Communists six limes, the Gaullists four times, 
the Socialists once. In eac-h instance it was 
aborted by being defi.*rred to some impossible 
date. 

It is clt‘ar that the cabinet is not collectively 
responsible in the British sense. In fact, French 
cabinet ministers deliberately rcmaini'd in the 
caliinct when they differed from their Prime 
Ministi*r or colleagues in order to pursue their 
dissension and opposition there! They some¬ 
times stayed in order to get oflicials or military 
officers to sabotage the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, notably in North African affairs. 

Dissolution of the Assemuly. It was 
widely believed that the cabinet’s lack of 
power to dissolve the legislature left the Third 
Republic Chamber of Deputies omnipotent 
and the Cabinet hclpl^'ss. It was i:rg(.*d that 
tlie Government be strengthened in the future 
by the full use of dissolution. The fallacy of 
the proposal lay in neglecting the effects of the 
multiplicity of parties. This multiplicity pro¬ 
duced Governments that could hardly disci¬ 
pline the deputies, for they were too dependemt 
on a similar constellation of groups that might 
one day form a cabinet. Dissolution could 
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hardly change the nature of the group system. 
Many successive dissolutions attempting this, 
by forcing one election after another, might 
have provoked revolution. 

The Fourth Republic’s rules of dissolution 
were these. First, any ministerial crisis 
(brought about either by defeat of a vote of 
confidence or passage of a vote of censure) 
that occurred within fifteen days of the forma¬ 
tion of a new cabinet could not lead to dis¬ 
solution. Nor could any dissolution occur in the 
first eighteen months of the legislature. Second¬ 
ly, after this, if there were two ministerial 
crises within any eighteen-month period, the 
cabinet could decide to dissolve the National 
Assembly. They first needed the opinion of 
the President of the Assembly; they did not 
need to follow his advice. Then, whatever the 
decision, the President of the Republic pro¬ 
claimed the dissolution by a decree; he had 
no discretion in making the decree. There was 
no need, as there was in the Third Republic, 
for the cabinet to be supported by the upper 
chamber in decreeing a dissolution. 

Prime Ministers and the parties did not like 
to evoke votes of confidence, in case anyone 
were tempted to use the power of dissolution. 
After the crisis that brought him to the prime 
ministership, Mendes-France on two occasions 
of conflict with the Assembly benignly prom¬ 
ised that he would not provoke anotlier crisis 
which would make the eighteen-month rule 
operative; one was on North African policy. 

Then, on December 1, 1955, the first dissolu¬ 
tion in seventy-eight years occurred. It was 
brought about by Prime Minister Edgar Faurc, 
a consei-vative Radical. Until then, a dissolution 
was impossible, for the technical reasons al¬ 
ready implied. 

But on December 1, 1955, prime ministerial 
impatience at last could not be contained. For 
the Assembly persisted in its disti'acted im- 
mobilisme—that is, incoherent do-nothingness, 
milling about in a quagmire while throwing out 
every Government that attempted action. 
Faure, Minister of Finance during Mendds- 
France’s prime ministership and for many 
months before that, became Prime Minister on 
February 23, 1955, with a coalition of right- 
wing Radicals, M.R.P., Gaullists, and conserva¬ 


tives, a most incongruous grouping. Again and 
again his administration and financial measures 
were put on the rack. He called for numerous 
votes of confidence. Then he tried to find relief 
in early elections. The deputies put him to the 
usual torture, so tliat to try to bear them down 
he had to demand no less than four votes of 
confidence. The Assembly tied him up by the 
proposal of scores of new election systems, 
as delaying alternatives to his proposal of an 
early election. Then he was blamed for the 
outcome of the Saar plebiscite which went 
against France's policy of intemalionalization, 
and for calling up reservists for North African 
service. This was not his faulty doing; he in¬ 
herited a nasty past. Finally, he challenged a 
fifth vote of confidence on his policy for earlier 
elections, after weeks of futile and often in¬ 
sincere debating and voting by the groups. 

At the declaration of the vote on November 
29—with six votes over the absolute majority 
against him—the M.R.P. cried out "Dissolution!” 
The Assembly had not taken the possibility 
seriously, for the power had not been used 
for seventy-eight years; previous Prime Minis¬ 
ters had yielded to the will of the Assembly 
and bowed out. The Assembly politicians had 
made a tactical error in "dosing" the number 
that would have defeated his bill, just short of 
the absolute majority! 

Nineteen ministers favored dissolution, while 
six. Radicals, opposed it. The principal argu¬ 
ment in opposition was that it violated the 
spirit of the Constitution, because a cabinet 
was deciding in favor of itself against the 
Assembly. Yet, who else was to use the power 
if not the cabinet? 

In Britain the Cabinet seems to have a 
moral right to challenge its own dissentients 
and the solid Opposition which can form an 
alternative Government. But in France the 
Prime Minister has no substantial following. 
Faure had no articulated cabinet policy, or 
even his own party solidly with him, for the 
Radicals, with seventy-six deputies in the As¬ 
sembly, were split in the middle, for and 
against him. What kind of moral authority did 
this give to set in train so significant an event 
as a general election? What kind of alternative 
Government and policy could one expect to 
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emerge? Surely nothing much different from 
what already existed, a "mixty-maxty. queer 
hotch-potch” (as was said of an English Cab¬ 
inet in the eighteenth century), in the absence 
of a radically different electoral system. 

Caretaker Cabinets 

A brief note is necessary on "caretaker Gov¬ 
ernments.” These were of two kinds. One was 
the ordinary result of any cabinet resignation. 
The Goveniment remained in office until a 
successor was found. This was the case also at 
the end of the normal term of tlie legislature. 
It was also the case where a dissolution of the 
Assembly had occurred by decree of the cab¬ 
inet, resulting from votes of no ccnifidence. 
The cabinet was expected merely to take care 
of decided business, but not to undciTake any 
substantial i^olitical act that raised is.sues of 
principle. It was tragic that a country was sub¬ 
ject to such enforced immobility in such dy¬ 
namic times, for it meant that situations, 
especially financial, could easily deteriorate, 
as in October, 1957, or that international n‘pre- 
sentation was virtually stultified. 

The second kind of "caretaker cabinet” was 
to come into existence at a dissolution of the 
legislature resulting from a \otc of censure on 
the cabinet. It would then be unfair to have 
a positively repudiated cabinet in office while 
the elections were being fought. For a French 
Government had means of electoral pressure. 
Hence, at a dissolution of this kind, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic was to name the Presi¬ 
dent of the National Assembly to be Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Interior at the 
same time, for the latter controls local govern¬ 
ment and the prefects, the fundamental part 
of the electoral machinery. 

Administrative Control by the Assembly 

For the same reasons that France had no 
coherent cabinet, it lacked the political service 
of a coherent Opposition as in Britain. In 
France there were (and are) many oppositions, 
fractious, often self-seeking, without stability, 
competence, or responsibility. 

The Parliament secured a day-to-day control 


over the executive through three devices: the 
commissions, interpellations, and questions. 

The Commissions. The pennanent commis¬ 
sions had, by custom, the general control over 
the executive, as well as over lawmaking. 
They prepared resolutions on which the Assem¬ 
bly would demand action. They in\’ited minis¬ 
ters to attend and answer critici.sm and give 
explanations. (A minister could bring govern¬ 
ment coininissioners with him on thes(! oc¬ 
casions.) The process was I'ontinuous. It was 
reinforct'd by the occasional statutory re<iuirc- 
m(‘nts that ccatain decrc*es receive the approval 
of the commissions to be effectivi*. Tlie more 
important deputies and senators descended on 
the departments themselves. 

The prol)lcm was to limit the commi.ssions 
to .seeing that the job was done and to fend 
them off from tiying to do tlie job thiMnsc'lves. 
The testimony is that they ovcrsti'pped the 
limits, even changing the membership of the 
groups and the rapporteurs to luirry the (h)v- 
ernment s unwanted policy. 

The members of the two chambers partici¬ 
pated in various consultative councils that were 
attached, .somc‘times more than oni\ to t*ach of 
the administrative dc*partments (see Chapter 
14). From time to time the chambers ap¬ 
pointed special commissions of in(]uiry or con¬ 
trol—for example, the commission to investigate 
the leakage of information about defense? mat¬ 
ters through certain accused generals in 
January, 1950; and special permanent com¬ 
missions, like that which represented the com¬ 
bined Finani*e, Production, and Economic 
Affairs commissions to siiperintifiid the ad¬ 
ministration of the nationali/(?d industric's. Tlie 
Commission on Finance supcivi.sed the legality 
and the process of expenditure of national 
funds. 

Questions. In the Fourth Republic questions 
were quite subordinate in importance, even 
feeble, in contrast to British practice. The 
standing orders allowed a short question period 
every Friday, and the Assembly devoted a 
whole sitting to questions once per month- 
altogether about 25 percent of the question 
time in the House of Commons. No other 
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deputy could (as an M.P. may) ask supple- 
mentarics or join in the five-minute colloquy 
that is pci-milted. Questions could be asked for 
written reply. 

In France some 70 oral questions were asked 
per year, whereas in the House of Commons 
some 13,000 arc asked and some 7,000 an¬ 
swered orally, the rest in writing. In France, 
again, some 4,000 written queslons arc sub¬ 
mitted, almost all answered; in Britain, about 
3,000. It seems clear that the French deputy 
found an alternative way—the commissions— 
to satisfy his thirst for information and to put 
pressure on ministers. 

The Council of the Republic (the Senate) 
also had the power to ask questions of minis¬ 
ters: it asked some 80 questions a year orally, 
and between 600 and 1,200 written. Its at¬ 
tempts before 1958 and since to convert ques¬ 
tions into interpellations failed. 

Interpei.t.ations. The interpellation is a de¬ 
vice common to Continental democratic sys¬ 
tems (but no longer permissible in the Fifth 
Republic, except for a vote of confidence or 
censure). It is a question to which a minister 
makes reply whereupon a debate follows. This 
ends with a resolution and a vote by the 
Assembly for or against the Government. It is 
the favorite weapon of a legislature for bring¬ 
ing the ministers to heel. It was used in the 
Third Republic with lethal effects on the Gov¬ 
ernment. Questions in the British House of 
Commons are not interpellations: they do not 
end with a vote. 

In the French Fourth Republic an interpella¬ 
tion could be initiated only by a single deputy; 
his job was to get it on the agenda. He applied 
to the President of the Assembly. The Gov¬ 
ernment had to be heard before the date was 
fixed by the presidents* conference. The people 
allowed to speak on the question of fixing the 
date were the intcrpellator, the presidents of 
the groups, and the Government representa¬ 
tives—each for five minutes. Unless the Assem¬ 
bly voted to the contrary, the discussion of 
interpellations had priority over the regular 
agenda already fixed by the presidents’ con¬ 
ference. It was a habit (dangerous to cab¬ 
inets) to join interpellations to each other. A 


number of dissatisfied groups then combined 
in a collective interpellation on one theme or 
on themes sufficiently close to be grouped. 
This jonction could take place when the As¬ 
sembly had decided to fix the date of discus¬ 
sion. Once the intcrpellator had had his right 
of first reply to the Government, the discus¬ 
sion became general. The debate ended with 
a simple passage to the regular business of the 
Assembly—“order of the day pure and simple.” 

But another outcome was possible. The order 
of the day could be motive—that is, charged 
with an adverse judgment or requiring that 
the Government take remedial action. 

Sometimes interpellations were employed 
for minor matters indeed, rather like tlie dis¬ 
cussions that occur almost daily at the end of 
business on the adjournment in tlic House of 
Commons. Others were virtually votes of cen¬ 
sure. 

The interpellation, while remaining a power¬ 
ful weapon, sometimes a veritable poleax, 
declined in importance after the 1930*s. In 
1953, for example, 248 interpellations were 
submitted; they embodied nearly 400 “de¬ 
mands”; only 24 were given a dale; only 9 
were debated. Yet the Governments were hurt 
by them. 

Here is an example. The son of a former 
Communist deputy and four other candidates 
with Communist “conneetions” were struck off 
the list of candidates at the examination for 
entry to the TlcoIc Nationale d* Ad ministration, 
which is the one route to the higher civil 
service. The explanation given by the Prime 
Minister’s office (the section on the j^ublic 
service) was that the Government must see to 
it that candidates have an absolute loyalty to 
republican institutions: it was normal to re¬ 
fuse entry to a person whose attachment to 
the Communist party was known for a cer¬ 
tainty. A U.R.A.S. deputy moved an inter¬ 
pellation. Many parents of students, it was 
reported, protested such an inadmissible man¬ 
ifestation of “McCarthyism.” The interpellation 
(in fact, several joined together) was put on 
the Assembly agenda, by 355 to 214, moved 
by a Communist deputy, a famous trial lawyer, 
demanding that the Conseil dttat should treat 
the case as one of abuse of power by the 
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Cabinet. In fact, the Corned already had the 
case before it. It declared the refusal of can¬ 
didacy illegal. But by that time the candidates 
were too old to take the examination. 

It would seem, then, that the Assembly did 
not have a steady, serene, and thorough control 
of the cabinet and civil service. Questions and 
interpellations were of small importance: the 
latter could usually be defeated by the cab¬ 
inet’s call for a vote of confidence. On the 
other hand, the over-zealous interference of 
the commissions was apt to go too far and to 
cause annoyance lo^ the departments beyond 
the need for control. Each commission did its 
job while keeping the other commissions in 
the dark. 

Appraisal of the Cabinet System 

The Cabinets were short-lived. For twenty- 
eight cabinets from November, 1945, to the 
end of the Fourth Republic, the average span 
was less than six months. But ihi? very variation 
of tenure to produce this average was distract¬ 
ing. The cabinet, the Prime Minister, the As¬ 
sembly were distracted. The public was dazed. 
The Prime Minister’s main worry was how 
to avoid falling from office. He headed a cab¬ 
inet in which nearly one-half the ministers, 
or more, were from parties hostile to him. 

The prime ministership was held by the 
Socialists from January, 1946, until November, 
1947, except for one inteival when it was held 
by the M.R.P. Then it drifted rightward to 
M.R.P. and Radicals, about ecpially, and after 
1951 Pleven, a U.D.S.R., and such conserva¬ 
tives as Pinay and Laniel held it. After Febru¬ 
ary, 1956, the Socialists and Radicals held it 
again. The conservative groups were small, 
yet supplied Prime Ministers in coalition with 
larger groups, such as the M.R.P., whose social 
and financial outlook was quite different from 
that of the conservative Prime Ministers. The 
Faure Government of 1955 was distinctly right 
wing, but the Radical Prime Minister picked 
the more liberal members of the rightist 
groups. The Radical party’s spinelessness and 
formlessness qualified it to be the leading con¬ 
tender for the prime ministership, a curious 
index to the nature of that office. Was it pos¬ 


sible for any Prime Minister, in the circum¬ 
stances of a French coalition, to become other 
than a cynic? 

This incoherence was e.speeially bad from 
the standpoint of public prestige and popular 
comprehension. Some ministers’ party follow¬ 
ers voted with the crabinet, while their fellows 
in the Assembly abstained; or sometimes all 
the ministers abstained from voting; or a whole 
cabinet might remain ‘‘neutral” (e.g. on 
E.D.C.) while the rank and file of the groups 
voted as they wi.shed, divided. 

The deputies were avid for office, the more 
.so as its availability increased when a cabinet 
was destroyed. Something like one deputy 
out of every four had the right to print 
'*ancien r7n';]/.s/rc”—ex-minister—on his visiting 
card. When the Communists and the extreme 
right were excluded from the total who were 
miuistrables, there was a high index of chance 
of becoming a minister. Naturally, the National 
Assembly would not give the Government any 
peace of mind. Mere personal ambition could 
bo madc‘ to look lik(» a reasonable demand for 
political freedom, however much it damaged 
justice and welfare nationally conceived. This 
was why in the 1958 (Constitution it was pro¬ 
vided that those who became ministers ipso 
facto lost their seats in Parliament. Meiides- 
France, when defeated in the attempt to form 
a cabinet, in June, 1953, spoke his .sufferings 
to the Assembly. 

Parliament Icgi.slatcs, it controls the executive. 
But the executive ought to he in a ijosition to 
govern and to administer [Ven/ Very 

good! from the extreme right benches], to meet 
its responsibilities without any other preoccupa¬ 
tion than to realize the program fixed in clear 
agreement with the National Assembly. It ought 
not to be arrested in its work by the constant 
fear of being overthrown. Parliament has the 
right to withdraw its confidence from the Gov¬ 
ernment at any instant; the Government ought 
to be able, at every instant to act as though it 
were a.ssurcd of existing for twenty years. 
[Applause from various seats on the left, in the 
center, and on the extreme right ]. 

"Do.sage” or “ReplAtrage.” Not all the 
ministers lost office when a cabinet fell, be¬ 
cause some of the groups were necessarily 
represented in the new cabinet. As the phrase 
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goes, the cabinet was Mosed” or “replastcrccl ” 

In most newly formed cabinets the number 
of new members was over one in three; the 
number of those holding the same posts was 
about one half; the number of those alreadv in 
office blit in new posts, about one in five. In 
the Mollet cabinet of February, 1956, of thirt>'- 
five ministers, fifteen were ministers for the 
first time. There was, in an older phrase, a 
“waltz of portfolios.'* Some obseiAcrs wish to 
persuade us that this left the government of 
I'lance more stable than the short duration of 
eabinets indicated. The situation was still un¬ 
fortunate.^ Kvc'n if the minister of a department 
eame in again and again, he was still in a nc'w 
balance of political forces. If the rest of the 
cabinet changed, he could not be the same in 
policy and ellect. We know enough about 
internal party and personal dilfc'rences to pre^- 
diet that il the offk‘(* went not to him but to 
another of his party-group fricMids, there 
could still be no continuity of policy, 'fins was 
especially true of the Ministry of Finance. 
This was a kaleidoscope, not a eabinet! 

Effec'IS on Administkation. Short-lived 
Governments caused trouble to the civil scmv- 
aiits who serve the eabinet. The new policy, if 
any, was apt to be an abrupt change from the 
old. The civil servants* energies and abilities 
were to some extent unused until a new cab¬ 
inet came into being, and cacii wlu-n it did so, 
it might not be able to make up its mind to 
take action. Serious frustration resultc'd. 

Another damage to the national administra¬ 


tion was that the elected and responsible min¬ 
isters had no truly elToctive grip oxer the 
appointed cixil servants. It takes .several 
months for any minister (who is not an expert 
in the department, but a political amateur) to 
begin to undc'rstand his officials, by that time', 
in the Third and Fourth rc'puhlics, he xvas out 
of office. 'I’his conduced to “bureaucracy,** gov¬ 
ernment l)y appointed officials wdio escape or 
are not gixen parliamentary guidance and con¬ 
trol. A civil st'r\'ic*e lu'c'ds to be coininandc'd 
and C'ontrolled in th(! name of the pc'ople, 
through the Parliament and tlu' ministers. One 
of th(‘ rc'asons for the J'Vt'neh defeat in 1940 
was the inability of the ministers to gc't a grip 
on the elite of the civil service of the Third 
lU'pnblic, to diri'ct and animate them. 

SumMAMY. 4'hus, the French politic.illy re- 
sponsibh' exec‘utive, tiu' (‘abinet, was a rickety 
coalition. Its parent groups in the A.sseinbly 
w'cre divided, bittcT rivals. 4*he eabiiu't was 
.short-lived. It was unable to produce an inU‘- 
grat(*(l l(‘gislative or forc'ign policy or to get it 
coinmcMidc'd to the Assembly. It was unabK. to 
inastiT tlie earc'cr si*r\ants and give tlu'in 
dynamic dirc'ction. We do not say that it was 
without the positive (|ualities implic'd alto¬ 
gether, but it was largely berc'fl of them. It 
w'as not stiinulatc'd by a eohc'reiit Opposition, 
with an integrated altcTiiative policy. Its rc‘- 
.spoiisibility thiaefore bc'came dubious and tin* 
public was confusc*d. ' 

lienee, th(' ri*N olutionary change’s in the 
cxc’cutixe of the Fifth Republic. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 


In the 1958 Constitution the President of 
thc! Republic and tfie (k)vernment are givni 
a marked sphere of independent power and 
status compared w'ith the executive of the 
Fourth Republic. 

In order that he may exercise an indepen¬ 
dent pow'er, the Presidi'iit is no jonger elc'cted 
by the Parliament. Yi’t the virtually popular 
election of the American President was rejected 
in France as bc’ing too clo.se? to the plebi.scites 
whic’h had cnaliled democratic government to 


be overturned altogethc'r by Napolc?on I and 
Napoleon III. 

Indirect Election 

The? President is edeeted by an c?lc?ctoral 
college of approximately 80,000 electors.'’ This 

•* In Dccc'inlx-r, 1958: '165 deputies, 250 sena¬ 
tors, 3,149 depattewental (ouneilurs. 63,925 repre¬ 
sentatives by right from the iniiiiicipal councils, 
and 8,511 “additiunal” delegates in all, 76,310, 
plus (wer 5,000 from overseas. 
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electoral college is composed in a highly com¬ 
plicated manner. But essentially, rather like 
the Senates electoral college, it consists of 
(a) grand electors by right, being members of 
Parliament, members of the local-government 
councils of the depaiiements, mayors and 
deputy mayors of the municipal councils, and 
a number of municipal councilors in proportion 
to the population of each municipality; (h) 
additional delegates from municipalities of 
over 30,000 inhabitants, elected by the munici¬ 
pal councilors; and (c) members of the over¬ 
seas territorial assemblies, the deputies and 
senators from there, and representatives of 
overseas municipal councils. 

Mayors and deputies and municipal counci¬ 
lors who are also members of Parliament must 
have substitutes, for the same man is not 
allowed to vote twice. 

A nomination for the presidency requires 
the signatures of at least fifty members of the 
electoral college. An absolute majority is neces¬ 
sary for election: to be achieved if necessary 
by second-ballot, riinoflF elections. 

In the 1958 election three candidates ap¬ 
peared: De Gaulle,. Albert Chatelet, a profes¬ 
sor of science in the University of Paris (pro¬ 
posed by supporters of Mcndc.s-France), and 
Georges Marrane, a fonner senator and deputy. 
Communist. The Communists boasted that they 
were leading the popular opposition to De 
Gaulle. The Mcndes-France group wanted to 
demonstrate that the Communists were not 
the only alternative to De Gaulle. De Gaulle 
was elected on the first ballot with 62,394 
votes, or about 78.5 percent of the total cast. 
The Communist received 10,354 votes, and 
the liberal left-wing candidate, 6,722. 

It should be stressed that the representation 
of municipal councilors, who fonn by far the 
largest number of the electoral college, is sub¬ 
stantially weighted in favor of the rural areas, 
rather like the electoral colleges of the Senate. 

De Gaulle took his oath on January 8, 1959. 

Powers of the President 

By the method of independent election the 
l>resident has secured his independence of 
the Parliament. His powers are veiy consider¬ 


able, and the most important are (1) his 
general status; (2) his power to appoint the 
Prime Minister and the ministers, to make the 
Government; (3) his power to dissolve the 
Assembly. 

General Status. He is President of the 
Republic and of the whole French Community. 
The Constitution begins by putting him in an 
“arbitral** position: to see that the Constitution 
is respected and to ensure the regular function¬ 
ing of the governmental authorities as well as 
the continuance of the state. This is a vague 
formula. But the Presidents in previous con¬ 
stitutions were not vested with such authority. 
We may imagine its immense potency: inter¬ 
vention whenever the Assembly, the Senate, 
and the Government are in conflict, dead¬ 
locked, lagging, or confused. One would even 
imagine that if the extreme left or right 
stultified the operation of the Goveniment, the 
President could intervene at his own discre¬ 
tion and impose a solution. The article invites 
him to do so, and it authorizes him to do so. 
It, in a sense, subordinates the other govern¬ 
mental authorities to his final word. 

During the Algerian insurrection of January, 
1960, and the unrest among right-wing depu¬ 
ties and dissensions in the Government, it was 
thought that the power might be used. It 
proved unnecessary, as the insurgents sur¬ 
rendered. 

Another presidential power has been added 
to this Constitution, of great significance: Arti¬ 
cle 16, which is an “emergency powers** author¬ 
ization. His power under this is personal, as 
with dissolution. 

When the institutions of the Republic, the in¬ 
dependence of the nation, the integrity of its 
territory, or the fulfillment of its international 
commitments are threatened in a grave and im¬ 
mediate manner and when the regular function¬ 
ing of the constitutional governmental authorities 
is interrupted, the President of the Republic shall 
take measures commanded by these circum¬ 
stances, after official consultation with the Prime 
Minister, the Presidents of the assemblies and 
the Constitutional Council. 

He shall inform the nation of these measures 
in a message. 

These ineasiires must be prompted by the 
desire to ensure to the constitutional govern¬ 
mental authorities, in tlie briefest possible time. 
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the means of fulfilling their assigned functions. 
The Constitutional Council shall be consulted 
with regard to these measures. 

Parliament shall meet by right. 

The National Assembly may not be dissolved 
during the exercise of emergency powers. 

It is interesting to speculate on the use a 
determined President might have made of such 
powers during the coup cVctal by the generals 
in Algeria in May, 1958, that brought De 
Gaulle to power. It is interesting to know also, 
that its use was mooted during the Algerian 
insurrection of January, 1960, but the army 
then obeyed De Gaulle s command, as “Chief 
of State.” Instead, tlie method of getting “spe¬ 
cial powers” from Parliament for a year was 
used. When De Gaulle was absent on his visit 
to the United States in May, 1960, he left an 
Article 16 decree with the cabinet, to be used 
if a rebellion should occur. 

The Consultative Committee tiied to give to 
the Constitutional Council alone the decision 
on whether emergency measures could be 
taken. De Gaulle .successfully resisted this, 
pointing out that President Lebrun had told 
him that he had not been able to leave France 
in 1940, and so the Resistance M as delayed. To 
ensure the legal continuity of the state in con¬ 
ditions like those of the last thirty years, he 
wanted the President to have these powers. 

Cabinet Making. The President “appoints” 
the Prime Minister. IIc no longer merely “des¬ 
ignates” him, as in earlier constitutions. The 
Constitution docs not require the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to secure authority from the Assembly 
prior to becoming head of the Government, 
gathering ministers, and, on their appointment 
by the President, starting to work with full 
authority. The fact that Michel Debre, first 
Prime Minister under De Gaulle's presidency, 
chose to go to the Assembly early after appoint¬ 
ment of his cabinet to expound his policy is 
no diminution of the fact that the appointing 
power and authorization is outside, not inside, 
the Assembly. Of course, the Presf Jent’s choice 
may be repudiated by the Assembly—but later, 
and only according to the articles on cabinet 
responsibility to be discussed presently. It 
seems that a censure motion would not be per¬ 


mitted by the Government at this stage—but 
Article 49 is unclear. 

In the first draft version of the 1958 Con¬ 
stitution, the wording seemed to give the 
President power to dismiss a cabinet. After 
reconsideration, it was worded to say that he 
only accepts their resignation. 

Dissolution. The Nveightiest power of the 
President is dissolution of the Assembly. It is 
not subject to anybody elsc’s appro\ al or veto. 
The power is his alone. This is a tremendous 
change from previous practice. It is designed 
to allow the executive to appeal to the elet> 
torate against the behavior of the Assembly. 
The only condition attached to the use of tin* 
authority is previous consultation with the 
presid(‘nts of the two chambers, but this is not 
a hindrance. 

After a dissolution elections must take place 
within twenty days, and the Assembly con¬ 
venes by right within about ten days. There 
may bo no further dissolution within a year 
following the elei.’tion. 

The President is thus given the right to 
strengthen a Gov’ernment vis-i\-vi.s a dissenting 
Assembly, if he agrees with the Government's 
course. Since, as in the past, he presides over 
meetings of the cabinet, he presumably would 
agree with it. At any rate, his constitutional 
arbitral position is extremely strong. Under 
earlier constitutions dissolution could entail the 
lo.ss (»f office by ministers who were members 
of Parliament. Now, ministers can stay in office 
if dissolution occurs before the Assembly can 
censure them. Furthermore, they have already 
relinquished their scats in Parliament on be¬ 
coming ministers, and hence have no seals to 
lose by the di.s.solution. 

By these powers the executive branch has 
been immensely strengthened; the Assembly 
has been put in a subordinate place, in which 
it has reason tmly to fear intimidation by a 
determined President of the Republic. 

French Presidents never had a veto power 
over legislation, as in America; nor has the 
1958 President. He can, as was always the case, 
ask Parliament for a reconsideration of a law 
within fifteen days of its passage. Parliament 
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must reread the law, but the President cannot 
stop its effectiveness after this. The power was 
rarely used in the Fourth Republic. 

Ill case of a vacancy, or an impediment in 


the functioning of the oflice, the President of 
the Senate becomes President until a new one 
is elected, but he cannot use the power of 
dissolution. 


PRIME MINISTER AND GOVERNMENT IN THE 
FIFTH REPUBLIC 


The Constitution no longer uses the term 
“President of the Council of Ministers’' to 
designate the head of the cabinet, but “Prime 
Minister,” premier minislre. It is symbolic of 
the effort to give him primacy. Also, the term 
“Government” is used more frequently than 
“Council of Ministers.” We shall use Govern¬ 
ment and cabinet synonymously, noimally. 

The Prime Minister is appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident of the Republic. He names the ministers 
who are then appointed by the President. To 
the Govemment thus formed is given a power 
not hitherto explicitly stated: to “determine 
and direct the policy of the nation.” The 
Prime Minister is then explicitly commanded 
to “direct the operation of the Government” 
—national deft*nse, the execution of the laws, 
regulatory and civil and military appointing 
powers. When the President of the Republic 
wishes, the Prime Minister may preside over 
the cabinet. 

His acts need countersignature by other 
ministers when the circumstances require it. 

The Govemment has access to both assem¬ 
blies at its will. Its texts of law must be 
debated before any alternative submissible by 
a parliamentary commission. It may ask Parlia¬ 
ment for the power to act by ordinance instead 
of by legislation for a limited period: but the 
ordinances become null and void unless sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament by the date the empower¬ 
ing resolution has stated. The Government 
may stop discussion on a law in Parliament if 
it considers that it is unconstitutional: the 
Constitutional Council decides who is right. 
The Government may ask, and the assembly 
concerned cannot refuse, that a bill (or part of 
it being debated) be voted on by one single 
act of voting, keeping only the amendments 
proposed by the Govemment itself. We have 
already stated the new procedure on the 
budget (Chapter 14). 


The Government, May 12, 1960, aroused the 
resentment of the Assembly when it invoked 
the above-mentioned no-amendment clause on 
its bill to make possible the independence of 
former colonics with mere treaty-association, 
and this, not by the full amendment method 
of Article 89, but by the far simpler method of 
Article 85. The deputies called the no-amend¬ 
ment procedure “the dry guillotine.” The As¬ 
sembly’s opposition vote was the largest ever, 
174 to 280. 

Responsibilitij to Parliament 

The Government is responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment. The conditions are laid down in Articles 
49 and 50, and these place the power to exact 
responsibility in the National Assembly, not the 
Senate. 

(1) The Prime Minister, after taking counsel 
with his cabinet may challenge (the French 
word is engager) the Assembly to take issue 
with his program or general policy. (2) The 
Assembly itself may take the initiative and 
challenge the Government, in which case the 
motion must be signed by at least one-tenth 
the membership of the Assembly. The vole 
cannot occur before the lapse of forty-eight 
hours. The only votes to be counted are those 
that support the vote of censure, and this is 
operative only if it is an absolute majority of 
the membership. If the vote is rejected, then 
its signatories may not introduce another mo¬ 
tion of censure in the same session. (3) The 
Prime Minister, after discussion in the cabinet, 
may call for a vote of confidence from the 
Assembly on any bill. That bill is adopted 
unless the Assembly stops it by a vote of 
censure voted under the conditions of (2), 
filed within twenty-four hours. In other words, 
a bill is adopted by a majority even if short 
of an absolute one. This last rule is extremely 
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important. In the Fourth R(*piihlic the cab¬ 
inet’s bill was lost if it were defeated by only 
an ordinary majority. 

In case the Assembly denies the Govern¬ 
ment its confidence in any of these forms, the 
Prime Minister must resign and the President 
of the Republic must accept the resignation. 

It is clear from these provisions that the 
Assembly and the political parties can still 
largely be masters of the policy of France hy 
their rejection of one Prime Minist(‘r aft(‘r 
another. The President of the Republic would 
find it difficult to govern without keeping in 
general consonance with the parties. 

Questions and Tntehpei.t.ations. 'I'he fram¬ 
ers of the Constitution were anxious to prevent 
the Assembly from harassing the Co\erninent 
in the rough way it did in the Third and 
Fourth republics. They decided on the one 
hand to give the deputies the possibility of 
pursuing Government act ions by providing 
more time for (piestions, but on the other hand, 
to make it impossible for the deputi<\s to (*x- 
ploit the traditional means for overthrowing 
Governments, the interpellation. 

Questions are answered for the whole of 
each Friday sitting. The deputies tri(?d to con¬ 
vert these into interpellations and enlarge the 
debate on the answ'crs as lengthily as possible*. 
The Govenimeiit reaehMl very strongly, ad¬ 
monishing that this w'ould mean the return of 
the bad old customs, espt'cially if a vote were 
taken at the end of each “interpellation.” The 
practical result is that tlie questions are hall¬ 
way between the terse House of Coininons 

DE GAULLE AS HEAD 

The power of dissolution; the added diffi¬ 
culty of motions of censure; the superiority of 
the Prime Minister to the other ministers; and 
the Government’s command of the timetable 
—all these make the executive much stronger 
than in previous republican regimes. Ihe prob¬ 
lem is what the political parties will do in the 
future to circumvent executive strength once 
the powerful and independent personality of 
President Charles dc Gaulle has left the scene 
and the U.N.R. either loses electoral strength 


questions and supplcmcntaries and the even¬ 
ing adjournment debates—that is, mere ventila¬ 
tion. There are short spet'ches by the initiator 
with other short speeches by other deputies. 
But, since tluw are of this nature, they are 
insufficiently probing or threatening to expose 
administrative malpraeliees. 

The Assembly did, in fact, at one time \’ote 
the reluni to the praeliec of interpellations, but 
the Government induced the retraction of the 
re.solution. The air of threat in the Govern¬ 
ment’s opposition was heaxily laden with 
memories of Oi* Gaulle’s earlier denunciations 
of parliamentary tampiMing with the stability 
of the e.xecutive. 

The Senate reintroduec'd the i^ractice of oral 
(piestions followed by debate; but tlu* Govern¬ 
ment appealed to the Constitutional ('ouneil 
that this was unconstitutional, and the ('ouncil 
quashed the praeliec in July, 1959. 

The Commissions. For deead(*s, ministers 
complained about the interfering nature of the 
Parliaments pi'rmanent commissions (see pp. 
301-2 and p. 323). One of the first acts of 
De Gaulle as Prime Minister was to refuse 
subjection to the commi.ssions* demands. Mon* 
decisive in the long run are the clausi* in the 
1958 Constitution that reduces the commissions 
from tw'enty to only six and the pro-(hiullist 
loyalty of the U.N.R. But in 1959, on two 
occa.sions, the commissions bore dow'ii strongly 
on the Coverninenl—on tin? Cioverninent’s stub¬ 
born policy of reducing veteran.s’ pcaisions and 
on the subsidies for private* schools—and forced 
some concessions. 

OF THE EXECUTIVE 

very .substantially or has such internal divisions 
that it no longer iinitc?dly supports a Prime; 
Minister as it has .supporle*d Miche*l Debre, 
De Gaulle’s disciple. 

That De Gaulle intenels his office to be 
strong is to be seen in his assertion in his 
acceptance speech at his inauguration as Pres¬ 
ident on January 8, 1959: 

In the nation the national inte;r(*st, in the Ce)in- 
miinity the common inte;rest—that is what, today 
as yesterday, it is my duly to represent, and in 
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any case to vindicate, even to impose if this 

should be demanded by the public safety 

[italics added]. 

He appealed for cooperation from all to serve 
“the destiny of France . , . the destiny of the 
Community.” 

Cabinet Politics 

On the same day, the first Government of 
the Fifth Republic was formed, under Michel 
Debr6, senator, former civil servant in the 
Conseil dPAat, a cooperator with Dc Gaulle 
from the days of the Resistance, a leader of 
the new party of the Union for the New Re¬ 
public, U.N.R. His ministers were twenty-six 
in number. Seven of these were not members 
of Parliament at all, but technical experts, 
long associated with De Gaulle. Of the other 
nineteen, thirteen, including the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, were full ministers and party men, and 
six were “secretaries of state,” that is, junior 
ministers. Of the nineteen, eight were members 
of the U.N.R.; five were Independents, that is, 
consci-vatives; four, M.R.P.; one. Radical; and 
one, a woman, of the Algerian group. Jacques 
Soustclle was made “Minister Delegate to the 
Prime Minister”—that is. Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister. 

Since the first cabinet was foimcd, some 
interesting changes have occurred, above all in 
the replacement of ministers with roots in the 
political parties by technical experts with no 
party connections. 

On January 14, 1960, Antoine Pinay was 
ousted (he refused to resign) from the Minis¬ 
try of Finance at the instance of Dc Gaulle, 
after much dissension between Pinay and the 
Prime Minister and other ministers, and after 
a confrontation with De Gaullc; the circum¬ 
stances have already been narrated (pp, 281- 
82). In his place, the Governor of the Bank 
of France, a nonpolitical financial technician, 
was appointed. On January 15, 1960, M. Louis 
Joxe, formerly a career diplomat, replaced 
M. Boullochc, Minister of Education, who had 
resigned because he did not accept the Govem- 
ments universalization of its system of sub¬ 
sidies to church schools. He is a Socialist but 
had served in a nonparty capacity. 


In the immediate aftermath of the Algerian 
uprising of January-February, 1960, other min¬ 
isters were ousted: chief among them, Jacques 
Soustclle. Soustelle’s place as Deputy Prime 
Minister was now given to a general, trans¬ 
ferred from the Ministry of Defense; and 
another confidant of De Gaulle's was made a 
Deputy Prime Minister also, thus propping up 
the Prime Minister with two tinsted friends of 
De Gaulle's. The Ministry of Defense was 
filled by a lieutenant general of the paratroops, 
a man of scholarship and also of superb ad¬ 
ministrative and military experience. Other 
changes were made also. 

As of February 6, 1960,♦ of twenty-one full 
ministers, including the Prime Minister, ten 
were not parly politicians; and these included 
the key positions of Deputy Prime Minister, 
and the ministers of Cultural Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, the Interior, Defense, Finance and 
Economic Affairs, Education, and Industiy and 
(Commerce. 

This is a dangerous arrangement for De 
C»aulle and for the nation. With the ouster of 
Soustclle he must have lost substantial sup- 


^ On that date the cabinet w.ns constituted as 
follows. (The initials or abbreviations after an 
office indicate connection with a political party. 
Those without such symbols arc held by carei*r 

administrators, technicians, or high civil servants.) 
Prime Minister U.N.R. 

Deputy Prime Minister 

Deputy Prime Minister U.N.R. 

Ministers of State: 

Scientific Research Indep. 

Overseas l^epartments, 

Atomic Energy, Sahara M.R.P. 

Cultural Affairs 

Minister of Justice U.N.R. 

Foreign Affairs 

Interior 

Defense 

Finance and Economic Affairs 
National Education 


Public Works and Transport 

M.R.P. 

Industry and Commerce 
Agriculture 

Indep. 

Labor 

M.R.P. 

Public Health and Population 
Construction 

Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones 

U.N.R. 

Information 

U.N.R. 

Veterans 

U.N.R. 

Secretaries of State 
(junior ministers): 

Moslem Affairs 

Moslem Group 

Finance 

Indep. 

Domestic Commerce 

M.R.P. 

French Community 

U.N.R. 
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port among the IJ.N.R.; witli the loss of Pinay, 
some support among the Independents. How 
far could such a detachment of the Govern¬ 
ment from party connections with the Assembly 
go, without a widespread sentiment that the 
nation had become a dictatorship? 

Yet the balance of parly strength in the 
Assembly is decisively in favor of the Govern¬ 
ment and De Gaulle, even on such passion¬ 
ately contested matters as governmental as¬ 
sistance to clinreh schools. This was the most 
violently deliated issue in 1959, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of the Alg(‘rian debate in Octo¬ 
ber. All the old traditional feelings on the left 
were aroused. The voting, on December 2*1, 
shows it. 

ASSKMRI.Y VO'I K ON SUBSIDIZING 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Patty 

For 

Aji>ainst 

Ah ^ fen- 
turns 

Wot 

1 otinti 

(Communists 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Socialists 

0 


0 

0 

Radicals 

Entente 

\\ 

8 

f) 

2 

Democralique 

22 

0 

2 

1 

M.R.P. 

rv2 

0 

3 

2 

U.N.R. 

19:5 

3 

3 

9 

Independents 
Unity (jf the 

IM 

2 

2 

I 

Rcpublic 

M) 

0 

1 

14 

Noiiinscribcd 

i:i 

4 

0 

7 

Totals 

‘127 

71 

18 

36 


The Presidenfs **Arbitral Role 

It is certain that De Gaulle will more and 
more exercise tlie great powers of the i^resi- 
dency made for him, at his demand, under the 
new Constitution. 

He has pressed on with a policy on Algeria, 
independent of the cabinet, which had no 
majority for it; yet he has declared it and 
made commitments to the F.L.N. on it. He 
has preceded the cabinet in his foreign policy, 
leading to a summit meeting with the Soviet 
Union, with no .suggestion that the Prime 
Minister should represent France, but the na¬ 
tural assumption that De Gaulle would do so. 
Though less open, his influence on initiating 


and consummating the wider subsidizing of the 
church schools was powerful. 

In November, 1959, Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, a staunch Gaullist, President of the 
Assembly and leader of the U.N.R., declared 
at the U.N.R. s congress that there were t ^^'0 
sectors of public affairs, a “presidential sector” 
and an “open sector.” The first included Al¬ 
geria and the Sahara, the French Community, 
Foreign Aflairs, and Defense. In the sector so 
reserved to the President, the cabinet only 
“executes”; in the “open” sector, comprising all 
other affairs, it “conc*eives.” This theory was 
assailed by all parties from the Independents 
to the extreme left. 

The stern daily inti*rveution of De Gaulle 
during the grave Algerian crisis of February, 
1960, suslained the cabinet which might 
have fallen apart in face of the; tiMiible dilem¬ 
mas of an insurrection of the colonists; rallied 
the army to support the I^’reuch state; reiterated 
his policy on Algeria; and ihei) not only bc*gan 
to root out the opposition to this, but dtananded 
and received from a special session of Parlia¬ 
ment full powe rs under Article 38 to tak(? all 
action necessary to accomplish this for oiu? 
whole year. I’he circumstances and the princi¬ 
ples of go\’ernnu‘nt invoked are narratt'd in 
(Chapte r 19. De Gaulle followed thnnigh on 
his i)olicy of regenerating the army command 
and the administration of Algeria by doing 
what was rare in French cabinet history: he 
set up a cabinet coniinittee on Algerian affairs, 
under his chairmanship, and witli the Prime 
Minister and the ministers of Dehaise and 
the Interior (his nominees) as mi.’mbers. The 
formcjr coalition cabinets used to be too di¬ 
vided in their polities to be willing to entrust 
policy making and cjxccution to cabinet com¬ 
mittees. 

The new course, since the presidency of 
Dc C^aullo and the reduction in the power of 
the Assembly, may have reduced the instabil¬ 
ity of cabinets, but it lias evidently not modi¬ 
fied the instability of ministers. Crises, instead 
of being the fall and change of cabinets have 
become the fall and change of individual min¬ 
isters, sometimes singly, sometimes in batches, 
as in Febmary, 1960. 
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To enable him to exercise his role, De 
Gaulle has a considerable staff at the Elys6c, 
never before assembled on such a scale by a 
President. One division keeps liaison with the 
Government and the Parliament. A second 
division connects the President with individuals 
and associations and manages public functions, 
appointments, etc. The third division keeps the 
President in touch with the affairs of the 
armed forces and the French Community. All 


the separate activities and officers come 
under the authority of a secretary general. 
Most of the top staff arc long-time intimates 
of the President. There is practically a corps of 
experts covering every aspect of every field 
covered by the responsible Government itself. 
De Gaulle speaks directly to the people by 
radio, television, and quite frequent tours of 
France, and he makes more major pronounce¬ 
ments in this way than docs the Prime Minister. 


OPERATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Cabinet Meeting’s 

The P'rench cabinet has two kinds of meet¬ 
ings: the Conseil des Ministres and the Conseil 
de Cabinet The former is presided over by the 
President of the Republic, and the latter by the 
Prime Minister. 

The Conseil des Minisires is the smaller 
group: it consists of the President of the Repub¬ 
lic, the Prime Minister, and all the ministers— 
but none of the secretaries of state or under¬ 
secretaries, the two classes of political chiefs 
lowest in the hierarchy. The secretary to the 
cabinet attends, and the President of the 
Republic safeguards the minutes taken by him. 

The Conseil de Cabinet consists of the Prime 
Minister and all the ministers and secretaries 
of state and usually the undersecretaries—that 
is, all the Government. This is the more "po¬ 
litical” or Assembly-conscious of the two meet¬ 
ings. The Conseil des Ministres is the states¬ 
men’s group, the one in which the longer and 
broader views of national policy are deliber¬ 
ated and in which the decision for a vote of 
confidence and dissolution is made. In all sig¬ 
nificant issues, then, the President of the 
Republic has the opportunity of participating, 
and under De Gaulle the intervention is short 
and dominating. 

Size and Composition of Cabinet. The 
Prime Minister has the authority to decide the 
size of the cabinet; but its exercise depends 
on his ability to please several coalcsccnt 
groups by offering each of them at least one 
ministry. It has varied around twenty. 


In nearly all French Governments, in addi¬ 
tion to departmental ministers there have been 
two or three men designated as "ministers of 
state.” They do not hold a departmental port¬ 
folio, in order that they can concentrate their 
attention on general policy. They have been 
invariably politicians of the first rank, perhaps 
former Prime Ministers, or distinct leaders in 
their groups, such as Ramadior, Queuille, 
Couin, Teitgen, Reynaud, Mollet, Laniel, 
Coste-Floret. Some Governments have also in¬ 
cluded a Deputy Prime Minister; in early 
1960 there were two such posts. 

The Secretariat of the Government 

No democratic parliamentary executive more 
needs the structural buttress of a permanent 
Secretariat than the PVench cabinet. It never 
existed before 1935, though after 1916 the 
Prime Minister had an undersecretaryship for 
departmental coordination. After 1935 the Sec¬ 
retariat was used entirely at the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s whim, and criticisms of jumbled depart¬ 
mentalism and want of continuity in cabinet 
focus and policy continued to be bitterly 
leveled. But a sick cabinet made a sick Secre¬ 
tariat. 

General de Gaulle, located in London be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1943, learned the value of the 
British offices of the Cabinet, and as a soldier 
he had mastered the importance of good staff 
work. When in Algiers, he established the 
General Secretariat of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment. The 1946 Constitution did not di¬ 
rectly authorize the establishment of a secrc- 
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tariat (nor does the 1958 Constitution). But 
the articles on the Prime Minister were taken 
as authority. A secretariat was also indicated 
in the article empowering the President of the 
Republic to have cabinet meetings recorded 
and to safeguard them. Assisting the structure 
is the fact that after World War II the 
Prime Ministers office was given a permanent 
loeation in the Hotel Matignon and tluTe the 
cabinet meets and has its various offices and 
files. 

Its Structure. A decree explicitly estab¬ 
lishes the Secretariat. (Converging in the Prime 
Minister’s office the Secretariat is designed to 
keep him informed about events and to exer¬ 
cise a top managerial vigilance. The linked 
services arc: 

1. Secretariat for the operation of the cabinet. 

2. A general secretariat of the Committee of 
National Defense, which includes the 
armed services cabinet ministers and the 
chiefs of staff. 

3. A general commissariat of atomic energy. 

*1. The general commissariat of tlu? Monnet 

Plan, consisting of about thirty high career 
officials who develop and supervise the 
execution of the Plan. 

5. The administration of problems of overseas 
areas (including the former FIDES), 
added in June, 1958. 

6. The general secrc'tariat of the Government, 
thus orgai'i/ed: 

a. Direction of the civil service. 

b. Dire(?tion of documentation—a research 
and information service for the ministers 
(in practice) as well as the? Prime 
Minister, and (in practice) the cham¬ 
bers and the public. 

c. The Journal Officid—the official repf)rt 
of the transactions of the Government 
and the chambers. 

d. The tcole Nationals (VAdministration 
—the official school for training and 
selecting the higher branches of the 
public sei*vice. 

(The direction of radio and television was 
detached in June, 1958, to become a separate 
Ministry of Information. The direction of 


posts, telephones, and telegraphs was also re¬ 
turned to a separate ministry.) 

Over the whole of this organization, staffed 
by about 2,500 permanent officials of all ranks 
of the civil service, the Prime Minister ap¬ 
points, varying from cabinet to cabinet, one or 
two secrc'tari(‘s of state. 

The Prime Minister is, then, at least in the 
organizational position to be the master of the 
highest plans of administration in the Fri'ueh 
Government, but, as we know, not effectively. 

Work of the Secretariat. The Con.scil dc 
Cabinet im*ets at least once a week, with 
smaller inner-cabinet meetings in between, as 
exigemies demand. Thi* Secretariat prepari'S 
the agenda and services the meetings. Only 
the Secretary (General attends the cabiiK't. He 
takes th(.‘ minutes and sends them to tlu* 
ministers, in part as reminders, in part as 
prime-ministerial orders. He staffs a number of 
administrative interdepartmental commissions 
that are in the nature of the* British-typi' career- 
servant planning and coordinating agencit‘S 
and similar to the* eommittevs of tlu^ British 
(Cabinet. He then pursues the decisions taken 
with the* top civil servants and minislt*rs, if 
nece*ssaiy, in the various departments. 

The legislative service of the Secretariat 
secures all texts of bills and decrees drafted 
by the departments for the Prime Minister’s 
supervision. The; Secretary General sees to it 
that all the ministers are acc]uainted with these 
texts and agree with tlu; substance, or offer 
their objections. The Prime Minister is arbiter, 
'rhen th<; t(;xts are sent by the Secn;tariat to 
the Conscil dfitat for legal study and advice. 

The Secretariat is also engagc\l in rt*sc*arch 
and studies, particularly regarding the Monnet 
Plan, military policy, and legal problems. 

It assists the centralized intake of all parlia¬ 
mentary written (pieslions and items concern¬ 
ing the agenda of Parliament. The Secretariat 
details a representative to attend the agenda 
conference of the Assembly; it follows the 
course of Government bills and the amend¬ 
ments to them in the Assembly and the 
Senate. This enables the Prime Mini.stcr to 
sec the parliamentary situation more clearly. 
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The Individual Ministe/e 
Personal "^Cabinet” 

The less cabinet discipline, the more power 
for the individual minister in his own depart¬ 
ment. The French minister’s personal "cabinet” 
is composed of some highly placed civil serv¬ 
ants and a few trusted political friends. The 
political group, three or four or half a dozen 
friends, help him (1) to maintain contact 
with his political duties, that is, relations with 
his party group and the Assembly, and (2) to 
watch over administrative action by the civil 
service, his relations with the press, and so 
forth. Without this help the minister might 
be even more at the mercy of the career offi¬ 
cials than he is, in any case, because of the 
instability of cabinets. For there is much rivalry 
between civil servants and ministers. 

Sometimes the political group, headed by a 
chef de cabinet, are efficient and honest, 
sometimes not. The danger has always been 
that, representing the minister, they might be 
in possession of the highest secrets. They nec¬ 
essarily have an influence with the minister, 
because he is dependent on them for informa¬ 
tion and some planning of action. They are in 
a position to dispense governmental favors 
(jobs, contracts, honors, and obstructions of 
judicial action) in the name of the minister. 
In the Third Republic many scandals of this 
kind and many press intrigues and leakages 
occurred through these cabinets. Some have 
occurred since World War 11. 

Official Secrecy and Loyalty 

As in England, the French civil service and 
military forces operate on the democratic prin¬ 
ciple that they are to render loyal and zealous 
service to their ministers no matter what party 
they represent; they are to be neutral and 
anonymous. They arc career servants and must 
carry out the orders of ministers however per¬ 
sonally or politically painful to them. For 
various reasons, however, among them a turbu¬ 
lent history, there have been some derelictions 
from principle and customary behavior, far 
more so than in England. 

Ministers and Secretariat are engaged to 
secrecy of official discussions by a rule con¬ 


tained in the regulations governing the pro¬ 
cedure of the cabinet. Furthermore, it is a 
crime by the penal code (drawn up in Na¬ 
poleon Ts time) to impart information to 
those who have not the right to receive the 
information in any professional relationship. 
Articles 75 to 294 of the code cover every 
conceivable crime and misdemeanor against 
the security of the state, including the trans¬ 
mission to foreigners, by any means, of na¬ 
tional defense secrets, and any action to 
demoralize the army or national defense. 

In the British system the keeping of confi¬ 
dential matters is much assisted by the political 
homogeneity of the Cabinet. But the French 
coalitions of rival groups have rather encour¬ 
aged the disclosure of secrets for party and 
personal advantage. These groups were pub¬ 
licly hostile yesterday and could be so again 
tomorrow. Such leakages of information were 
deliberately sought by rival parties, especially 
in the first four or five years after the Vichy 
regime was ended by the Liberation. The 
parties, especially the Communists and the 
Gaullists, relied on friends planted inside the 
departments to pass out information to a kind 
of intelligence service belonging to the party. 
This is not an atmosphere in which men can 
afford to risk the political injury that may 
come if they divulge all their ideas, hopes, and 
fears in cabinet council. 

It has been very difficult to rid the civil 
service of political bias in spite of successive 
spasms of purification (epuration) since 1871. 
Not that great strides were not made in the 
last three decades of the Third Republic 
(Chapter 12). But political parties in France 
are so passionate in their egocentric interpre¬ 
tation of the "good of the nation” that the 
pressure is constant, as the post\var plirase 
goes, to “colonize” various administrative de¬ 
partments—or, as the term is used elsewhere, 
to “infiltrate” them. 

The death, retirement, and expulsion of 
Vichy collaborators left gaps in the higher 
career positions. The recniits from the newly 
founded Ecole Nationale d*Administration 
were not yet forthcoming. 

The Communists were first and most in¬ 
genious in placing their proteg6s in strategic 
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positions in important dcpartmonls and the 
nationalized industries. The Socialists and the 
M.R.P. followed suit, the former in the Minis¬ 
try of the Interior, the latter in the Foreij^n 
Office and the important overseas residencies 
and departments. Since France is a highly 
centralized administrative state, important local- 
government appointments, especially in the 
semipolicc, semimilitary security ranks, are 
made by the prefects as agents of the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

Two scandals issuing from this situation par¬ 
ticularly shocked France. One occurred in 
September, 19*19. A report of the? chief of the 
Cieneral Staff about a coming military appoint¬ 
ment in Indochina was passed out to Indo¬ 
chinese politicians, for cash. The affair was 
leaked by a membcT of the personal cabinet 
of a minister. The second scandal occurrc'd in 
September, 1951. TIkmc was a leakage from the 
National C^ouncil of Defense itsc'lf to tlie 
Communist party about the war in Indochina 
at its most critical point and about NATO 
strategy. The* culprits were M. Mons, S(*crctary 
General of the Defense? (a)nncil, and two of 
his assistants, botli Communist fellow'-travelers. 

Loyalty of the Army to Cabinet Orders 

France, being w'ithont a monarchy and a 
firm party system, is less abk? than Britain to 
rt'ly on unconditional obedience of the armcnl 
forces to its civil government. 

Undc?r the Third Republic the relationship 
of the army and the civilian govc^niment w^as 
very uneasy. The Paris (Commune w'as bloodily 
suppressed by the regular army; generals 
were killed by the insurrectionists. Tlie army 
became the last stronghold of antircpublican 
and clerical forces. Then, in 1879, following 
the Marshal MacMahon affair, the army was 
purged of old and suspect officers, in part 
i)ecausc they were antirepublicans. Boulanger 
tried to seize the government, egged on by 
antirepublican officers. This was followed by 
the dreadful behavior of the high officers in 
the Dreyfus case. 

As a consequence of the need to get the 
army under control, the republican parties and 
thp Freemason organization in the late 1880s 


spied on officers and composed lists of those 
who should not be promoted on account of 
their opinions. Promotions had been taken out 
of the hands of the army command, which 
could not be trusted, and lodged in tlie Minis¬ 
try of War. 

The army was more alienated when it was 
used to break strikes, as happened often. 
During the disorders over the subjection of the 
church to state authority in 1902-6, some 
devout officeis resigned rather than carry out 
the Co\'i‘rnment\s orders. 

By World War II the military forci's had 
been indoctrinatt*d to full obi'ilience to the 
civil authority. But at the fall of France in 
19*10, this meant that they would obey Marshal 
Petain because he had legally succeed('d 
Prime Minister Reynaud. Fret? France and the 
Resistance' and Dc Gaulle were mutineers! 
Onc(? again the regular caret*!* officers from St. 
(wr and tlie naval academies W(*rc suspect. 
Indeed many of them wt‘re conc‘crned not for 
the Ri‘pul)lic, but for “Frauct?’* as it appeared 
to tliem. The two images w'(*re in sharp con¬ 
trast. (General Weygaud’s decision to capitulate, 
quickly to Hitler, in part to thwart a mythical 
‘T.oinmunist’’ threat, illustrates thi? conflict, 
though, of course, the French armies were 
already disorganized. 

Since World War II. The political parties 
and the ministers wore suspicious of the army; 
heiu*c», from 19*46 oiwvards, :i widespri*ad fear 
of General de Gaulle as a “man on horsiiback*' 
—especially in the crisis of 1958. Intrigues and 
disclosures of military secrets to unauthorized 
deputies were frequent. Hiere were often in¬ 
stances of military insuborilination. In April, 
195*4, for instance, Marshal Alphonse Juin, 
Frc*nch representative on NATO, raged in 
public against the cabinet’s policy for a Euro- 
pc*an Defense Community. Reprimanded, he 
openly defied the Government and insulted 
ministers for their cowardice in not facing 
••esponsibilities. The Gaullists came to his res¬ 
cue; the M.R.P. and the Socialists publicly 
reprimanded him. Juin had previously .set 
Morocco aflame by partiality to the colonists 
and Berbers against the Arab population. In 
February, 1960, Juin openly opposed D© 
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Gaulle s self-determination policy and was rep¬ 
rimanded by the latter. 

If the Ciovernment had reason to be suspi¬ 
cious of army loyalty, the army distrusted the 
Government. The army was very poorly paid 
and housed. Above all, it felt that in Indochina 
it had for eij;ht years been eompelled to fight 
a war, and then retreat, without a consistent 
and leasoned governmental policy. Then, in 
Algeria, it had had to fight a guerilla war, for 
which it was not trained, in murderous condi¬ 
tions in which atrocities were committed on 
both sides, by the French army and the Al¬ 
gerian liberation forces. Moreover, it had come 
to side with the French colonists, even in their 
excesses, and had, among many of its officers, 
made the Algerian enterprise a social mission 
to the Moslems. There had developed, not only 
a military and socio-political policy in the army 
at odds with that of the civilian Governments 


in Paris, but an organized determination to 
execute it. 

This eventually resulted in acts of violence 
in Tunisia on the sole command of local army 
leaders; diplomatic entanglements as a result; 
the fall of the Gaillard Government in France; 
the impossibility of finding an alternative cab¬ 
inet; a rising of the colonists on May 13, 
1958, aided and abetted by right-wing politi¬ 
cians and Assembly deputies; and the over¬ 
throw of the Fourth Republic. Even General 
de Gaulle, then called to power, was con¬ 
fronted by an insurrection of the same kind 
and same leadership against his Algerian pol¬ 
icy in January and February, 1960. The former 
regime of changing parties had made it diffi- 
cut for army personnel to know whom to 
obey. De Gaulle set out to teach them. The 
circumstances and the consequeiiees arc an¬ 
alyzed in (Chapter 19. 



CHAPTER 16 


National Administration 


Likr all oIIkt modern states, Franco must 
r(‘ly lieaN'ily on a vast career ser\ iic to trans¬ 
late Parliament’s will into the livinj^ rij^^hls and 
lh(' enforced oblij^ations of Frenelimc’ii. This is 
aecoinplished llironj'h the central depaitmi*nts 
and the loeal-j^overnment aulhorities-though 
the latter have their own sphere of decision 
making also. 

The problem is rather mon* scaious in hTance 
than, say, in England, for we have sc*en that 
French cabinets to 1908 were in office only for 
short periods and even then were? weak and 
ineffective. The ease for the French exc'cntivc' 
is that at least the administrative departments 
carry on their work, steadily ;;nd energeti¬ 
cally; there is no purge of officials at each 
{change nc't. Then, snreK', the rpiality 

)f that career sc*rviee is of c.-Ncn more signifi- 


C'ance than in lands where the exc'cnliM* has 
more political stability. Only very reccaitly has 
France' come to be sc*r\c'd by a career service' 
that appears to supply w hat is ucedt'd. 

The chief fc'atnres of Freauh administration 
arc* these: It is highly ccntrali/c'd, authoritarian, 
and rontinizecl. Its scope* of activity is wide. 
Its personiu'l has but ivcently bec'n giyt'if a 
status protected from political and personal 
favoritism, merit being made the sol(^ l)asis of 
appointmcait and reward. Only since World 
War II has the highc*sl level of the sc'ivice 
been reformed to become a transdepartinental 
scM'vice, educated on modt'in lines, and made 
accessible to wider circles of the population. 
The scM’vice is kept in line with the rule of 
law' by the administrative ecnnts culminating 
in the Conscil iVElni. 


CENTRALIZATION AND ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 


The ancicn regime had been centralized; 
Napoleon further centralized government in 
Paris; and the various revolutionary and reac¬ 
tionary regimes instituted cc'itralization—each 
bent on ardent and nationwide application of 
its own principles. 

As the law and the spirit of French local 
administration in this unitary state incline 


towards centralized control (see Chapter 17), 
the quality of the central career officials is all 
the more impeatant, for they exert their in¬ 
fluence throiighout the 38,000 local communes 
'^and 90 departemenls. Centralization is the 
more significant also because the French state 
undertakes such a wide range of governmental 
activities. 


339 
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Moreover, central and local politics must 
affect administration, for local-government 
elections supply the senators. The central cab¬ 
inet and officials can and must meddle with 
the local authorities. Of 627 deputies in the 
National Assembly of 1951, 179 were mayors 
of communes; of 320 senators, 147 were m.ayors. 
Also, 29 deputies and 19 senators were presi¬ 
dents of the councils of the departements. 

'V- 

'Administrative Authority and Discretion 

Owing to the larger part played by the state 
in France than in Britain, French administrative 
discretion has always been wider and deeper 
than the British, resembling that of other Con¬ 
tinental nations. This comes about partly be¬ 
cause the Assembly, through its procedural 
difficulties, tends to pass “cadre” laws—that is, 
only fairly detailed “framework laws.” The 
power to make executive decrees for the ad¬ 
ministration of the laws, issuing from statutes 
and the Prime Minister’s constitutional author¬ 
ity, is much wider than in Fngland or the 
United States, for it has always been con¬ 
sidered as part of the “police” powers of the 
state. The Constitution of the Fifth Republic 


authorizes executive decrees in a much greater 
degree than ever before, in part to set off the 
former dilatory and chaotic procedures of the 
Assembly. How much more so can only be 
estimated by a detailed scrutiny of the list of 
powers accorded to the Assembly in the Con¬ 
stitution-some of which are confined to the 
establishment of “fundamental principles.” 

Important decrees require prior consultation 
with the Conseil d*Ktcit, and its advice is 
abundantly asked. Another section of the same 
body may be appealed to for the annulment of 
any governmental decrees that abrogate the 
laws, or “unduly” infringe upon the liberty of 
the citizen because they lack clear legislative 
authority. Such judicial cc^ntrol oxer the de¬ 
crees is the principal safeguard of the citizen in 
France against administrative illegalities. For 
the parliamentary commissions are so busy (as 
in other democratic countries), so officious, so 
lacking in an “inside” view, and in such politi¬ 
cal disarray, that one wonders whether the 
administration is properly invigilat(*d. This was 
clc?arly a problem in the Fourth Republic; and 
since then the regulation-making pow'C'r of a 
more independent excctitive gives ground for 
misgivings. 


WIDESPREAD STATE ACTIVITY 


France has almost never experienced a pe¬ 
riod of laissez faire. Colbcrtisin de\'eloped into 
royal benevolent interference in the eighteenth 
century, after which very substantial modem 
state activity was promoted. This is vilified 
,variously as rdf^imentation, dirigisme, (Hatisme. 
Against laissez faire the French, with more 
force and scope than the British or Americans, 
have always pitted the idea of “police” powers 
—meaning the right of the state to protect 
and improve the health, morals, and safety of 
the people. France is interventionist to about 
the same degree as Gemiany. more so than 
Britain, but far less so than the U.S.S.R., for 
she is still founded on private property. 

We must pass by the history of the various 
activities and briefly indicate the scope of state 
activities in contemporary France. The state 
.today intervenes extensively in agriculture anH 
inilustHaPtari^^ Fosts, telephones and tele¬ 


graphs, radio and television, are state owned. 
A national network of roads, bridges, canals, 
and ports has been built and maintained. The 
railroads, long subsidized and regulated, have 
been owned and managed since 1937 by a 
corporation, the S.N.C.F. (national corporation 
for railroads), with 51 percent state capital and 
the rest private. Civil aviation became a slate 
enterprise in 1937. The full scries of measures 
needed for good agriculture, such as conserva¬ 
tion, drainage, forestry, and credits, as well as 
price supervision and subsidy, are deployed by 
the government. All phases of the tobacco 
trade are government monopolies (begun in 
1678): manufacture, sale, import; so also are 
matches and, since 1916, the import and sale 
of industrial alcohol, with subsidies to home 
production. Public reconstruction and invest¬ 
ment in industrial plant have been on a very 
great scale since World War I, owing to the 
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terrible devastation of that war and World War 
II and to the desire to re-equip France with 
modern industrial equipment. Some remark¬ 
able hydroelectric works and power networks 
centering on the Rhone have been built and 
equipped. Housing has been a special anxiety 
since so vast a proportion of dwellings has 
been destroyed in war and so large a propor¬ 
tion was built more than one hundred years 
ago?) The housing problem is still one of the 
most tragic in France, although great efforts 
have been made to cope with it since the end 
of World War IT. 

77ie Monnef Plmis 

^fter W'orld War TI a great Plan for recon¬ 
struction was uiiderlaken according to plans 
originally drawn by Jean Monnet, on the basis 
of reeommiMidations made to the National As¬ 
sembly in 1916 by the Commissariat Ceiieral 
of the Plan of Modernization and Equipment, 
with its one thousand experts. In April, 1954, 
a second Plan was enacted by the Assembly. 
But the Plans were never thoroughly debated 
by the Assembly—beeanso it was too occupied 
with more exciting affairs, like foreign and 
colonial policy, affairs less technical in nature 
than investment plans. In March, 1959, the 
third Plan N\as launched by the Government, 
by (h'crc(\ after consultation with the? Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council. It was to cover the 
years to 1961, its general objective being to 
raise national production by more than 25 per¬ 
cent abo\ e the level of 1956. 

[n the first Plan, capital investment was 
provided to develop national production and 
foreign trade, in order to increase the standard 
of living. Special emphasis was laid on de¬ 
veloping power, steel, cement, fertilizers, and 
tractors. In the second Plan, the object was to 
raise national income by' 25 percent in four 
years through a 20 percent rise in agricultural 
production, a 50 percent ri.se in industry, and 
a 60 percent rise in construction. Here the 
expanded means included sca'enlific rc.search, 
modernization of production methods, special¬ 
ization of firms, reduction of costs (especially 
of distribution), and organization of agricul¬ 
tural markets. It owed much to Edgar Faure's 
tenure of the Ministry of Finance, especially 


after M. Monnet took service with the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Community in 1952. The 
wealthy owner of a cognac firm, Monnet had 
devoted his life to the public service, especially 
in the interests of French modernization and 
the “European idea.” The second Plan’s aims 
were widl fulfilled,* but lost impetus in 1958 
because of the Algerian War and in 1959 
b(‘cause of the work! recession. 

The main principles of the Plans have been 
(1) cooperation between govi mment and pri¬ 
vate industry and (2) operations conductetl 
not through direct state action and officials 
but by the govi'rnment’s investment policy anil 
increased investments, the total needs being 
mi‘t by go\“(‘rnm('nt snlxsidies, government 
loans, and matched contributions by private 
industry. 

At the head of the planning orga’iization is 
th<? Commissariat of the Plan, directly responsi¬ 
ble for adv ising tlic Prime Minister’s office on 
Ihe nei'ds to hi? met and the general means 
to this end. 'Hie Ministry of Financi? and 
Economic Affairs has a special nurturing rola- 
tion.ship to the fulfillinent of the Plan. For the 
opi'ration of the Plan has meant a battle for 
funds that must come from the budget. The 
Commissariat enlists the spicial knowledge 
and ideas of the many occupational and pro¬ 
fessional groups that are concerned with tlie 
economy and have the experience and career 
experts for planning and getting fulfillment. 
In the formulation of the third Plan no less than 
four thousand individuals of this kind partici¬ 
pated in the various advisory planning commis¬ 
sions set up to help the Government 

The various economic intiTCsls contend for 
assistance. The government must control im¬ 
ports, exports, and pric(‘s. The local authorities 
must share and facilitate local application. A 
steady public propaganda in favor of moderni¬ 
zation and mass protluition in i. land of ar- 
ti.sans is necessary. Though the rc.sults have 
fallen short of the very high targ(.‘ts, truly re¬ 
markable work has been accomplislied in the 
modern re-equipment of the French economy. 
Some of the benefit has already profited the 

' Sre Troisihne Plan de Modernisation et 
d^Equipment, Documentation Fran^aise, No. 2606, 
Paris, December 7, 1959. 
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mass of workers, though they claim it should 
have been more. 

Social Services 

A highly developed system of social services 
and social security is in operation. It includes 
family allowances and old-age, sickness, ma¬ 
ternity, disability, and unemployment assist¬ 
ance. The ministries of Finance and of Labor 
and Social Security set tlie standards and 
enforce them, but the programs are adminis¬ 
tered by institutions composed of employers, 
employees, and local authorities. The minis¬ 
tries of Education and Health control hospital, 
school health, feeding, and municipal-care 
social services. 

The Nationalized Industries 

Most of the functions of the French govern¬ 
ment are carried out by ministries, simply 
headed by a single minister with a hierarchical 
line of command, as, for instance, in the Min¬ 
istry of Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 
But about one million coiployees and workers 
are in the nationalized industries. 

B(?ginning with the railroads —that are, prac¬ 
tically speaking, nationalized—in the decades 
after World War I new industrial and com- 
mercia l activities were ~rndcrfakcii the 
SatcT, of a more' enterprising and rather more 
risk-taking nature than postal administration; 
for example, radio br oadcasting, civil aviation, 
shipping. In these enterprises tlie government 
itself owned and managed outright .some 
branches. In others (by reason of the hap¬ 
hazard development) it had taken only a share 
in the ownership and management with pri¬ 
vate persons and corporations. The latter en¬ 
terprises took the organizational form of "mixed 
corporations,” or "national companies,” com- 
pagnics nationales. In the railroads, for ex¬ 
ample, a gradual process of subsidization and 
governmental regulation led to a merging of 
the lines in a mixed corporation, in which the 
government held 51 percent of the stock, 
private investors the rest. This gave the gov¬ 
ernment control on the board. Government 
subsidies for building and operation were im- 
avoidable: regulation was thought too weak an 


instrument for the nation's interest in the rail¬ 
roads, and besides there was a strong labor 
union and socialist desire for stale ownership. 

As in Britain, Germany, and other countries, 
the great economic depression of 1929 stimu¬ 
lated the demands for a "planned” economy, 
especially by political parties on the left. 
Catholic political and social doctrine also 
favored this in order to raise productivity, 
to bring about workers* participation in man¬ 
agement, and to open the career to the talents 
in economic pursuits. The passion for national 
renewal that mounted during the war—espe¬ 
cially among the party leaders in the Resist¬ 
ance, urged by the Socialists, the (Communist 
party, and the M.R.P., and supported by De 
Gaulle—brought about substantial nationaliza¬ 
tion in the period of "three-partyism,” from 
December, 1944, to 1916. These were national¬ 
ized: coal minin g (with trivial exceptions); 
A ir Franc e (which has since taken in some 
private capital); t he Ba nk of France and the 
chief banks; thcJRcnault auto works; the cluef 
aiijjlane motoi; firms; gas and electricity (but 
not natural gas or the smallest firms); the 
largest insurance companies. 

Except for the airlines and sliipping, the 
form of administiation used is the "public 
corporation.” (The excei^tions remain as "mixed 
corporations.”) 

Features of Admintstration. (1) They are 
independent legal corporations, rather as in 
Britain, and like the T.V.A. in America, with 
their own separate personnel policies. 

(2) Each is managed by a board of direc¬ 
tors avowedly representing interests: they are 
chosen by the state, the workers* unions, the 
consumers (e.g. insurance policyholders* as¬ 
sociations, coal-users* associations). In Britain 
the principle of direct representation was re¬ 
jected; instead the directors there are merely 
to be "qualified” in certain fields, e.g. labor 
conditions. In France, moreover, the managing 
director of the board is generally appointed by 
the Government; in Britain he is chosen by 
the board. In France the board is not paid, but 
it has a full part in decisions. In Britain the 
board is paid and full-time and also makes 
decisions. It is striking and gratifying to find 
workers* and employees* representatives so fully 
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associated with the management of such great 
businesses. 

(3) The nationalized industries may not 
freely fix their own prices. Their managing 
directors are appointed by the Government 
and can be dismissed if there is an operating 
deficit. There is a closer administrative control 
over managi'inent than in England, for the 
Government supervises the enteiprises through 
its Gommission for the Verification of the 
Accounts of Public Enteiprises. This makes 
investigations and annually reports to the Min¬ 
istry ol Finance, the National Assembly, and 
the (Courts of Accounts regarding financial 
transactions, administration, and policy. The 
activities ol (his institution faintly resemble 
those of the Commission of Soviet Control in 
the Soviet Union. 

Compared with the Treasury in Britain, the 
Ministry of Finance in France only exercises 
a general supewision; it cannot interfere in 
the fixing of prices—but the Government does, 
as well as in wage policy, for decisions of 
such matters arc of importance throughout the 
wliole economy. Especially over the Bank of 
France is there policy control. This control is 
vested in the National (aedit Council, ap¬ 
pointed by the Government and representing 
several interests as well as the state, and 
headed by the Minister of Finance and the 
Bank's governor. It lays down the general rules 
on all kinds of credit (rather like the Federal 


Reserve Board in America) and assists the 
Commissariat of the Plan and the Ministry of 
Finance with advice. 

The difficulties® involved in the French 
form of nationalized business arc (ri) the un- 
.steadiness of administration that comes from 
the fitful absenteeism of the unpaid directors 
and (b) the undue inllnenee of the workers' 
representatives, who happen to be dominated 
chiefly by the C^ornmnnist trade unions. But 
this, in itself, was not the cause of deficits in 
coal, railroads, or gas. The policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment was not to permit a rise in their 
charges. This was remedied late in 1958. 

The Budget 

The budg(‘t of the French cential govern¬ 
ment, in 1960, called for a total expenditure 
of 5,791 billion francs (the French call a 
billion a milliard), of which about 30 percent 
was on capital account, the rest current opera¬ 
tions. Of the total, about 28.5 perc^ent was 
appropriated for military purposes, 58 percent 
for all civil purposes, and 10 percent for 
investment. 

Revenues came to the extent of some 30 
percent from direct taxes; the rest from stamps 
and customs and stock operations, excise (e.g. 
on drinks), business turnover, commercial op¬ 
erations, lotteries, foreign aid, etc. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


The Directors 

A French ministry or department (see the 
list, for February, 1960, on p. 332) typically 
comprises a number of directions, each headed 
by a dirccteur, rather like an American depart¬ 
ment and its bureaus. This lack of a supreme 
departmental administrator, like the permanent 
secretary of a British department, has two 
consequences. (1) It is necessary to find a 
coordinating mechanism to help the dis¬ 
oriented, inexpert, and short-lived minister. 
This is accomplished in some degree by the 
ministerial “cabinet” already sketched (p. 
336).“ (2) It has resulted, since World War 


II, in the creation of a corps of high officials 
having a mission and loyalty that transcend 
individual departments (and this is treated 
later). Otherwise, each director deals directly 

* Cf. Mario Einaudi et al.. Nationalization in 
France and Italy, Ithaca, N.Y., 1955. 

“A former minister has said: “The cabinet, in 
fact, makes contact with the civil servants. It 
pushes a matter to signature or keeps back the 
files. If the head of a service accepts the need 
of explaining a decision to his minister, it is more 
disagreeable to him to use up some of his time 
explaining matters to a representative of the cab¬ 
inet who is only an intermediary, often considered 
— sometimes too lightly—as insufficiently informed.** 
Promotions, No. 28, Paris, 1954, p. 17. 
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with the minister. The directors help their 
minister in Parliament, acting as his “commis¬ 
sioners.” 

Status of Directors. A director evidently 
has something of a quasi-political role; his 
work under the minister mixes the political 
with the technically administrative. Hence, he 
is outside the statutory rules of appointment. 
Directors are appointed by the cabinet as a 
whole, with no conditions imposed, and they 
may be dismissed in the same way. Hence, 
persons who are not career officials may be so 
appointed, though, in fact, all of them are 
career officials before nomination to any of the 
“great bodies of the state” {pxands corps de 
rPltat). Yet, as directors, they have no claim 
to their status. They can be fired at once or 
sent back to the ranks from which they came. 
This is very similar to the status of “political 
officials” of West Germany (Chapter 26). 

The only departments in which there are 
career officials superior to the directors are the 
ministries of Foreign Affairs and the Armed 
Forces, eacli of which has a secretary general. 

French scholars say that the reason for not 
establishing the post of “permanent secretary” 
is the political fear that they would acquire 
undue power in relation to the responsible 
ministers, since the latter are in office for so 
short a time. 


Consultative Councils 

Each department, with the exception of the 
Foreign Ministry, has as part of its regular 
organization one or more consultative councils 
to help it in planning legislation and major 
lines of administrative policy. Some originated 
a hundred years ago. 

The councils are composed of two elements. 
One is purely expert—perhaps government of¬ 
ficials, retired or still in service, or members of 
learned and scientific institutes. The other is 
representative of related interests, plus (oc¬ 
casionally) some members of Parliament. 
These councils give the “pressure groups” a 
direct and powerful means of influencing de¬ 
cisions. Those councils that serve the eco¬ 
nomic and social ministries contain leading 
members of the trade unions, the peasant as¬ 
sociations, the chambers of commerce. The 
French chambers of commerce and agriculture 
have for many decades played a larger and 
more official representativtf part in the conduct 
of public administration than their counterparts 
elsewhere, Germany excepted. They are con¬ 
sulted and have an official role in making 
demands of the public authorities. 

The consultative councils and their commit¬ 
tees meet periodically. The minister or his 
deputy presides. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Whether as direct executants of activities in 
the government departments, or as supervisors, 
regulators, inspectors, and cooperators in the 
semi-independent operations of social agencies 
and nationalized indii.stries, a large number of 
public employees is necessary. They have in- 


creased thus: 



100,000 

1R71 

220,000 

IQll 

.0.50,000 

109.1 

40.0,000 

1097 

400,000 

10.^'l 

_ 700,000 

10.50 

1,200,000 

1956 _ 

_ 915,000 


(In 1950 the service was abnormally swollen 
to cope with postwar problems.) The figures 
exclude temporary and industrial workers, and 
they exclude the rail way men on the state- 
owned lines. They do ineliidc teachers and 
judges, prefects, subprefects, and prefects' 
chiefs of cabinet. 

Considerable reforms of the French civil 
service were accomplished in 1946. They were 
spurred on by the shock of defeat in war and 
the shame of early collapse, as civil service 
inefficiency was blamed for bad planning. 
Also, the Free French came to admire the ad¬ 
ministrative probity and energy of the nations 
which gave them hospitality on the way to 
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liberation, Britain and the United States. Under 
the impetus of Dc Gaulle, a General Statute of 
Offieials was promulgated on October 19, 
1946; and the t^cole Nationale d*Administra¬ 
tion was established to recruit the higher civil 
servants. 

Conditions in the Nineteenth Century 

After the Bourbon Restoration, 1815, the de¬ 
partments appointed officials by virtue of their 
administrative regulatory power. They ob¬ 
tained the funds from the parliamentary bodies 
on the annual budgets. But Parliament did not 
lay down the rules of appointment, (pialifica- 
tion, test, discipline, and dismissal. Each de¬ 
partment was almost entirely a law unto itself 
in these matters. Until 1946 France had no 
single civil sendee commission like Britain or 
the United States. Nor was the Ministry of 
Finance, like the Treasury in Britain, the “em¬ 
ployer” of the civil servants in all depart¬ 
ments. The years from 1815 down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century saw the de¬ 
partmentalization of the civil service at all 
levels and gross inecpialities in classification, 
duties, qualifications, promotion, pay, and dis¬ 
cipline. 

Favoritism played an important part in re¬ 
cruitment, almost inevitably, owing to the 
brevity of the various regimes. Neither time 
nor stability was at hand to enable the fashion¬ 
ing of a service with a “national” vision. Among 
the exceptions were the technicians; their re¬ 
cruitment had to be technically sound. For 
even a political favorite may build a bridge 
that falls down. An attempt was also made to 
educate the very highest offieials at a special 
school on the model of the engineers who 
were trained at the Poly technique, but without 
success. Purges occurred to influence elections 
and to block the tide of liberalism and revolu¬ 
tion. 

During the Third Republic, on something 
like a dozen occasions, some parliamentarians 
attempted to secure the passage of a general 
statute defining the status of civil servants. 
They were defeated either by the brevity of 
the cabinets that had sponsored the bills or 
through the inability of the groups to agree. 


As time went on, these attempts were made 
under the impulse of the unions of civil serv¬ 
ants. For employees, especially in the postal 
and other services and then later among the 
state railwaymen and teachers, became exceed¬ 
ingly powerful by reason of the strategic social 
and economic services they performed. They 
were animated by the syndicalist doctrine of 
the general strike and direct action on the 
government. They had good cause to be 
aggrieved. Frc*nch law did not recognize a 
contractual right for government employees or 
a right to strike; yet they had no guarantees 
against shockingly authoritarian treatment in 
the conditions of their work, their pay, their 
tenure, and tlu^ indignities of discipline. 

From 1882, however, a year in which the 
full force of liberal republicanism began to 
.sweep into the old monarchical and imperial 
system, the chambers began to build up civil 
service rules by piecemeal law and permissive 
regulations based thereon. But ministers often 
ignored the law. The coalition and bargaining 
nature of cabinets encouraged the evasive 
interpretation of the rules which could easily be 
modified by the minister, since the Conseil 
d*P.tat*s advice did not have to he followed. 
These rules, it must be emphasized (after the 
year 1900 mainly), did begin to give the 
state competent personnel and to give the 
personnel fair guarantees of working condi¬ 
tions and just security. Often under pressure 
of the workers’ unions, the departments set up 
decree-based rules. Ministries came to be reg¬ 
ulated by literally thousands of decrees, im¬ 
portant and less important, and unintegrated. 

Once such rules were made, any civil servant 
and the civil service unions had the right to 
appeal to the Conseil d'ttlat (an inexpensive 
proce.ss) that his interests (including promo¬ 
tions, since 1903) had been injured by the 
minister’s violation of the rules. The Conseil 
in the determination of the case might well 
lay down a principle of action “in th(j interest 
of the public service” or declare that such and 
such actions were “against the interest of the 
public service.” This jurisprudence added to 
personnel security and the safeguard of tech¬ 
nical competence. 
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By 1914 five classes were fairly clearly de¬ 
fined, each with specific educational qualifica¬ 
tions. The top class was the higher adminis¬ 
trative. It was dcpartmentally selected, and it 
required a diploma of the university specialized 
for each particular department. This is dis¬ 
cussed presently. 

The Statute of 1946 

This statute has introduced the following 
principal features. The pattern of the civil 
service is unified by means of the centralization 
of its management in the Prime Minister’s 
office. All regulations concerning officials need 
the signature of the Prime Minister. To plan 
this unifying management, policy, classifica¬ 
tion, status, and qualifications, the law created 
a Direction of the Public Service (Fonction 
Publique) under the authority of the Prime 
Minister. 

The Ministry of Finance has an important 
role in the process of personnel administration 
for the whole service. It has the right to sign 
or countersign all the texts relating to the 
public service where there is a financial as¬ 
pect, direct or indirect. This means practically 
everything. Hence, as in the relations between 
the British Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury (though with different detail), tlie 
French civil service operates under the joint 
ruler.ship of the Prime Minister’s office for 
public service and the budget division of the 
Ministry of Finance. In practice, the Prime 
Minister delegates his powers to a minister, a 
minister of slate, or a secretary of state in the 
Prime Minister’s office. The separate depart¬ 
ments are the direct employers and directors 
of their personnel; the Prime Minister’s per¬ 
sonnel office is concerned with the embracing 
rules. 

A fourfold classification of civil servants 
according to functions has been adopted: (1) 
functions of planning and direction; (2) 
functions of application, needing administrative 
understanding, some initiative, and judgment; 
(3) specialized functions of execution, where 
technical competence is required; (4) non- 
specialized functions, requiring elementary and 
simple professional ability. 


The thousands of jobs have been classified 
into these categories, with corresponding grades 
and pay rates. The problems of fair promotion, 
remuneration, and stability of employment 
have been solved much as in Britain. The 
Conseil (VFtat offers an additional recourse not 
available to British officials, for, since 1905, all 
state employees have had the right to see their 
files if threatened with penalty, unwilling 
transfer, or a bar to promotion, and they can 
sue accordingly. 

Loyalty to the State 

Article 378 of the penal code imposes a 
rigorous obligation of professional secrecy on 
all officials. But wc have scon tlie temptations 
—ideological, material, and parliamentary—that 
tend to make a few French officials convey 
official secrets to their friends. 

In France, the violent fall and rise of regimes 
for hundreds of years, even down lo today, 
has not been propitious to impartial loyalty. 
The breach of this convention (so strongly 
obeyed in Britain and Germany) has produced 
public battles over the actions of certain civil 
servants. French Governments have, until re¬ 
cently, been more conccnied to make rules 
that protect the interests of the officials than 
to cultivate their sense of service. Ministers 
and officials, central and local, especially in the 
prefectoral corps, were for generations accus¬ 
tomed to putting pressure on subordinates to 
.secure the return to power of particular parties 
and regimes. It was a virtue, and certainly a 
necessity, not to be impartial. Even the prefects 
and their a.ssistants w^ere policy-making officers: 
it could be argued that these and others like 
them ouf^ht to be political! 

Now Article 3 of the present statut des 
fonctionnaires actually makes it possible for 
successive Governments to use their ovm po¬ 
litical discretion in making top administrative 
appointments. These men (like the directeurs) 
can be officials or nonofficials, and their ap¬ 
pointments are revocable by a new Govern¬ 
ment. Appointment to one of these posts does 
not give the status of “establi.shed” career 
official. Thus, whether a career official is made 
a director or an outsider is brought in, there 
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is a political interference with the principle of 
official indepenclence. This affects the spirit of 
the whole departincnt. Tt may ha\c an unfair 
influence on promotions in the lower ranks, in 
spile of the new guarantees. 

This practice closely resembles that of the 
United States public service, where some thou¬ 
sand top “policy-making” jobs arc given to 
political appointees. But in France the number 
is very much siiialler. In Britain it does not exist 
at all. 

PoUticol Activities 

Political candidatures of officials hav<‘ never 
been forbidden in France as in Britain. At 
most, the candidate cannot stand for an area 
very close to the place of his official duties. 
The Government giv(\s leaves of absence, with 
full pay, during the electoral period. 

After the 1830 Revolution the practice de- 
vclopc'd of ha\'ing many civil servants in the 
lower house. This was abolished by the Second 
Republic; it had be(‘n an object of the intense 
hostility of the Icft-w'ing parties, 'fhe Third 
Republic introduced a number of exceptions 
for 1(^3 civil servants, but this implicit permis¬ 
sion for top ci\'il servants to enter the Chamber 
of Deputies w'as abf)lislicd in 1928. The rule is 
that civil servants, once elected, must tem¬ 
porarily give up their civil service jobs. Pro¬ 
fessors at the uni\'ersities (w^ho are counted as 
officials of the state) have the right to be 
members of tlu* legislative bodies. An official 
w^ho gels into Parliament ri'lains his .seniority 
rights and can r(.*turn to the service when he 
loses his .seat. 

On the other hand, a deputy or senator who 
is appointed to a public post must quit his 
seat ill Parliament. There was a traditional 
exception to this, for ministers, but it has now 
been aboli.shed. There arc some government 
“missions” to which deputies or senators may be 
appointed while still retaining their parlia¬ 
mentary seats; but after complications in the 
Fourth Republic, an ordinance (February, 
1959) pre.scribed that such missions must not 
last longer than six months. The law extends 
the incompatibility of parliamentary seats and 
office to posts in the nationalized industries 
and also to posts in corporations to which the 


state makes loans or gives subsidies or which 
do work for the state, for nationali/ed indus¬ 
tries. or for local authorities. Attorneys who 
have seals in Parliament may not act in suits 
in w'hieh the state is involved. 

The Right to Strike and Associate 

The civil service statute puts officials under 
the legal command of their superiors. The 
Fourth Republic Constitution did guarantee 
the right to strike, within “the framew'ork of 
the laws.” But such laws w'cre never passed 
except for the police force (1947). The Couscil 
diktat has (by a 1950 judgment) held that 
civil sen'ants have a right to strike, cxt'cpt 
w'here there is a prohibition by a law (such 
as that on the police), when public security 
is involved, or so far as higher officials are 
concerned. The penalty for illegal striking is 
di.smissal. Yet France still has more and bigger 
civil service strikes than other nations, even 
under De Gaulle. 

This follows a long history of civil .service 
turbulence and, in the early twentieth century, 
dangerous strikes. I’he right to associate, even 
with ordinary labor unions, is recognized. The 
latter privilege is new', since shortly before 
World War 11. These unions have a right to 
take protecti\’e action in every respect of an 
officiaPs rights. The official’s dossier may not 
record his political, philosophical, or religious 
opinions! 

Eacfi department and the sci-viec as a W'hole 
has a joint council of equal number of 
employees* repri?sentalives (selected by the 
unions) and the chiefs of the seiviee to advise 
on general cpiestions of organization and the 
status of officials. 

Furthermore, in each department there are 
joint committees of administration and repre- 
.sentatives of the employees. But the latter are 
chosen not by the unions but by the employees 
directly. They are councils of di.scipline, they 
advise on proposals for promotions, and they 
control the employee-evaluation process. The 
experience of the British civil service Whitley 
Councils since 1920 influenced the adoption of 
employee councils in France. 

The employees still enjoy their power of 
appeal to the Conseil d*£tat and the beneficent 
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protection it affords. As with the civil servants* 
power of appeal in the United States to the 
Civil Service Commission, the French higher 


officials are compelled to lose some time in 
consulting the appellate body to anticipate 
future trouble. 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 


The Service Under the Third Republic 

Before World War fl the recruitment of the 
officials corresponding to the British adminis¬ 
trative class and tlie (it*rman higlier civil 
sciTice was regulated by “rules of public ad¬ 
ministration” for each separate department. All 
of the departments, with slight exceptions, 
{ipplied competition by written examinations 
and oral examination for this class, the so- 
named rccldctcurs.^ In some departnicaits 
members of the already serving executive class, 
say, with two years* service, were allowed to 
compete. Generally designated educational 
qualifications w'cre required: for instance, grad¬ 
uation from certain schools, such as the Txole 
Normale Supcheure, the Pohjtechniquey or the 
flcole TAhre des Sciences Politiques; or a //- 
cence cn droit of letters or sciences, or a 
doctorate of specialized education (medicine, 
engineering, and so on), or a diploma of the 
Pcolc des Chartes, etc. 

The age limits of entry were ratlicr higher 
than in England, between twenty-one and 
twenty-eight, varying from department to 
department. The written tests were severe, 
consisting of reports of an essay type on gen¬ 
eral topics and on special subjects falling with¬ 
in a department’s field of problems. A test in 
general knowledge, the language, and so on, 
as in the British civil service examinations, was 
not administered in the French. The oral test 
was more severe than the British. 

The examination was thus specialized in two 
senses: in the scope of the knowledge to be 
demonstrated and in the actual procedure of 

Grand Corps is the term of prestige applied to 
the Conseil d*Etatj Court of Accounts, diplomatic 
corps, ^ inspectorate of finances, prefectoral corps, 
administrators of overseas France, engineers of 
bridges and roads and mines, etc. Since the new 
civil administration enters these ranks, it is in 
accordance with the spirit of the tradition to 
include them also. 


departmental selection among the candidates. 
For instance, tiui Foreign Ministry retjuired 
diplomatic history, economic geography, and 
public international law. And its examination 
was preceded by an interview, which applied 
a social and character sieve. The Conseil 
(Tfltat required constitutional, political, and 
judicial Jaw and organization, the various other 
branches of law, and economics. For the Min¬ 
istry of Finance, another elite corps, mathe¬ 
matics, public finance (law and organization), 
and economics were recpiired. 

The redacteiir, appointed, then moved up¬ 
ward by promotion in his own department to 
sotisclief, chef, dirccteur. 

Intellectualism. The higher ci\'il service 
was extremely intellectual. The inlellectualiza- 
tion had its drawbacks as well as its eminent 
qualities of legislative and administrati\'(j serv- 
ic<‘ability. It was theoretical, synoptic, and 
technical. It tended to slow down the im’cntive 
enterprise and probh^m-solving readiness of 
officials. This was partly like the blight that 
in France had afflicted the production of 
economic and political science, the sociology of 
law, and so forth—in .sijite of such i^ionecrs as 
Durkheiin—since the time of her great nine¬ 
teenth century minds, such as Saint-Simon and 
Comte. 

Yet French civil servants worked in a po¬ 
litical system in which the ministers and as¬ 
semblies were not as steadily creative as 
the British or American, and in a social and 
economic «ra when constructiveness was im¬ 
perative. It is true that they were more inven¬ 
tive than the deputies. 

A Disintegrated Service. The specializa¬ 
tion of qualifications, the fact that recruitment 
was departmental, led to some unintelligent 
departmental autonomy, obstructions beyond 
the point of noncooperation. No theory of 
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departmentalization can surgically separate the 
fields of governmental activity without leaving 
some veins to bleed. The sutures of adminis¬ 
tration are to be found in a common educa¬ 
tion. What the departments put asunder, the 
unstable cabinets could never join: a united 
mind concerning rc ptiblica, public policy. 

Unevenness of Departmental Quality. 
Some departments, for example, the Foreign 
Service, the Ministry of Finance, the Conseil 
dfltat (a controlling, not an innovating, agen¬ 
cy), the Ministry of the Interior, attracted 
brilliant and ambitious men. Other depart¬ 
ments, for example. Labor, Commerce, War, 
could not even fill their vacancies or else they 
recruited inferior men who resented being 
assigned to less prestigeful and usually less 
adventurous duties. 

A Biased Social Ou ilook. Some would re¬ 
gard the alienation of the spirit of the higher 
civil serviei! from French republican institutions 
and exacting social needs as the gravest de¬ 
ficiency of the prewar era. To this some 
attention must lie given. 

The higher ei\'il service was rc^criiited from 
a narrow social class—the uppi-r boiirgt'oisie 
and a declining but still resistanf aristocracy. 
The conseciuences of this recruitment were far 
more serious for France than for Britain. For 
in Britain tJie Commons was clearly in control 
of policy, and tfie principle of civil service 
impartiality had been built by ministers under 
the control of Parliament. But in France the 
veiy rt^gime was frecpiently on trial. The 
upper classc?s, loyal to the right, monopolized 
the top official jobs. They wen? conservative 
and authoritarian. If they wen^ devotixl to the 
state, it was not the state of the republican 
ministers, whose parliamcaitary activities they 
despised. 

Certain schools alone supplied the highest 
ranks of the civil service. The Pohjtechnique 
supplied the Ministry of Public Works, for 
example. But of far greater influence were the 
elite introduced from the flcole Libre des 
Sciences Poliiiques. A private foundation, the 
sehool was established in 1872 by £mile 
Boutmy, a noted political scientist. It was to 


train officials and statesmen who would be 
capable of avoiding such defeats as that suf- 
fennl at the hands of Prussia in 1870. It was 
hoped that a realistic political science would 
supplant the legal-philosophical outlook. 

The number of its graduates fed into the 
highest cadres of the service was extraordinary. 
In the twenty years up to 1925, the Plcolc 
supplied 153 of the 192 persons appointed to 
the cariHT diplomatic and consular posts; all 
except two of the auditcurs (the first rungs) of 
the Conseil d*Plt(ii; all except three of the 
entrants into the Inspcctcnrs of the Ministry of 
Finance and into the Conr des Compies. 
And its graduates wi'ie many in the other 
depaiiinents. 

It was not a school for the poor or the 
middle classes. It did not, as Fmile Boutmy 
had hoped, enrich France’s knowledge of politi¬ 
cal reality. It did not want to, for knowledge 
may lisul to unrest. Its teachings were ratluT 
doctrinaire, e\c(*pt that they included an anti¬ 
political bias and an antidemocratic disdain of 
the masses. The professorial faculty were su¬ 
percilious intellectuals, unlike so many of the 
faculty (>f Oxford and ('amliridge, who are 
often de(*ply iiiNolved in social and economic 
movenienis and political parties at the highest 
lev'el and simultaneously teaching active- 
minded students anxious to enter the British 
civil .service. 

SoiiK? graduates of the flcolc became sympa- 
thizers of tlie royalist groups and fascist-style 
leagues hostile to the Republic in the critical 
193()’s. The Vichy “corporative” regime relieved 
their civil service intellects of control by de¬ 
mocracy. They helped to purge the service of 
“foreign elements”—that is, Freimiasons and 
Jews. Others were attracted by the nonpoliti¬ 
cal “technocrat” ideas circulating among the 
associates of General dc Gaulle. 

The Basic Reform 

On France’s liberation the best of the young¬ 
er generation were commissioned to fashion a 
higher service worthy of the Resistance. A 
new system for the recniilment and career of 
the highest-level civil servants was begun with 
the publication of a decree of October 9, 1945. 
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It resulted from the order given by General 
de Gaulle, then head of the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, to Michel Debre, “master of re¬ 
quests” in the Conscil d'Etcit, to prepare a 
radieal reform.'* The refonn was prepared 
with the cooperation of the Conscil (FElat, the 
cabinet, and the C^onsultative Assembly of that 
p(*riod. 

I'lie rcdacteur class in the various depart¬ 
ments was abolished and was replaced by two 
classes: the civil administrators and the secre¬ 
taries of administraticai. The latter are rather 
like the executive class in the British system. 
We shall discuss only the former. 

The Givil Aoministuatohs. These are al¬ 
most identical with the British administrative 
class. They w'cre consciously modeled on it. 
They form a single corps of servants, no matter 
in what department of the central government 
they serve or whether their service is in the 
local government or in France overseas or in 
the foreign semce. They constitute a single 
career. Their hierarchy goes upward and is the 
same regardless of the department they may 
serve in at any lime. They begin as adininis- 
trators-adjoint, then rise to administrative class 
3, upward to administrative class 2, then class 
1, and then class exceptumneUe. 

Their role has been thus described by M. 
Debre: 

To fit the conduct of administrative affairs to the 
general policy of the (Government, to prepare 
drafts of laws and rules and ministerial decisions, 
to formulate the directives to their execution, 
and to coordinate the march of the public service. 

A Spegiai. School. Ever since 1815 at¬ 
tempts had been made to establish a 
single school for administrators. Reforms were 
thwarted either by hostile university faculties, 
narrow-minded politicians, or revohitions. The 
closest to succeeding was the Ecole Libre des 

^ M. Dehr6 was then a commissioner for the 
region of Angers, with France still on a wartime 
administration. He later became a senator. In 
1958 as Minister of Justice he was principal author 
of the new Constitution and in 1959 first Prime 
Minister of the Fifth Republic, President de 
Gaulle’s servitor. 


Sciences PoUtiqiies, which we have already 
described. Even in 1936, Leon Blum's Popular 
Front tried to reconstruct the? Ecole Lilrre 
into a state-based school of public administra¬ 
tion. World War II prevented the plan from 
being eflfecluated. In 1946 the Ecole Rationale 
d*Administration (which we examine present¬ 
ly) was founded. 

Improved Political Science. It was feared 
that candidates entering a ik'w specialized 
school of administration and at a young age 
might lack breadth and humanity of education. 
Hence, side by side with the establishment of 
the Ecolc Nationalc d*Administration, a reform 
of university education in political scienc*e was 
essential. To escape the steely mental grip of 
the law faculties, separate Institutes of Politi- 
tieal Science were planned-for the early period 
at four centers: Paris, Shasbourg, Toulouse, 
and Lyons. 

The institutes have been established only 
after a careful scrutiny by the Conscil d*Etal. 
Entrance is by a diploma of advanced secon¬ 
dary education. The candidates who desen^e 
and need it are given siatc scholarships, an 
approach to social breadth in selection of talent. 

The state appoints some members (civil 
servants) of the board of management of the 
institutes and the director of each of these. 
The Prime Ministers approval of their c-urricu- 
lums and administration is requiri*d by law. 
His Civil Service Office is linked with the 
board. 

In these institutes, a broad, humane educa¬ 
tion is .sought through the study of law, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. The in¬ 
structors are professors and persons from the 
public administration, business, social service. 

A severe examination at the end of the first 
year disqualifies the incompetent from fur¬ 
ther work. At the end of the three-year course 
students take another difficult examination for 
their diploma. They can obtain their licence 
in law or letters simultaneously, if they have 
been registered for these also. 

The diploma is the passport to the Ecole 
Nationale d*Administration, and so to the public 
service. 
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The National School of Administration 

The school’s first and present director is a 
noted Hesistanco combatant, one of General 
de Gaulle’s former administrators in Brittany 
during the Liberation, a person of high admin¬ 
istrative morale, civic dedication, and unusual 
sagacily -Henri Bourdeau de Fonlenay. The fac¬ 
ulty includes some of the best younger French 
minds, men so able and devoted and intelligent 
as to arouse the hope that they will restore 
France to her civic vigor and glory. 

The school replaces the seventy-five separate 
departmental entrance examinations by a 
single, assembled examination of a competitive 
nature. It also provides the financial means for 
the talented by paying them a salary for their 
twenty-eight months of study. It receives an¬ 
nually about ninety students and has designed 
a mixture of the theoretical and practical, the 
general and the special, in a most intelligent 
endeavor to produce acti\'e-minded and think¬ 
ing ollicials witli a knowledge of social realities 
and, moreover, with a democratic outlook. 

Who Can Enter? The school is accessible 
to two streams of entrants: studcjits to the age 
of twenty-six and officials already in the service 
to the age of thirty. The students are given 
a written and oral conipetiti\e entrance exam¬ 
ination of a general cultural kind in political 
science, geography, and a foreign language. 
The officials in the service have their own 
examination: it is less academic, more practical. 
(Tcnerous leave is given officials to prepare for 
this examination. 

Both kinds of candidates are examined in 
one more general essay subject. For example: 

The evolution of the inodeni world is dominated 
by a tendency to the. rationalization of all forms 
of human activity. In what measure does it seem 
to you this tendency is compatible with the 
conservation of the most precious values of our 
traditional type of civilization? 

For this essay (and similar ones in other 
years)** six hours are allowed. 

® See a collection of examinations and answers 
in £preuves et Statistiques des Concours de 1952, 
kcole Nationale d*Administration, Paris, 1953. 


Annually about a thousand apply to enter, 
but less than a hundred are chosen. Once ad¬ 
mitted, the students arc under the disciplin¬ 
ary code of the civil service. They commit 
themselves to serve the state for a period of 
twelve years, failing which they must pay back 
the salary they receive while they are at the 
school. They must satisfy the school as to their 
physique. 

The Course of Studies. In 1959, after ten 
years’ full operation of the system, some small 
but valuable changes were made in the course* 
of studies as a result of the iileas contributed 
by alumni. We describe the reformed system. 

The training lasts for twenty-eight months. 
Of this, eleven months are spent in practical 
work and the rest in study. This cuts down 
the course from three years, since it is believed 
that it is better to get the civil servant into 
actual serv ice as (*arly as possible. The student’s 
practical work is spent in the provinces or 
overst'as France or abroad, in the service of the 
government, as far away from his usual en¬ 
vironment as possible. His supervisors at his 
training job are asked to give him ample 
executive responsibilily. The srudent reports on 
his experience to the appointments board of 
the school and his job supervisors evaluate 
his work. 

The next seventeen months arc spent either 
in school or practical experience in social and 
public and private enterprises of various kinds. 
The sttidc'ut spends roughly 30 percent of the 
time in academic work, 30 percent in public 
affairs, 15 perccMit in private industry, and 15 
perc’cnl in social services administration. 

Before 1959 the school provided for four 
types of speciali/ed .studies. This has bec'ii 
abandoned, as it was conchid(?d (1) that with 
a small body of students the organization of 
specialization was difficult; (2) that the com¬ 
parability of the* students for permanent place¬ 
ment was c?xtrcmc*ly difficult; and (3) that the 
.school was trying to furnish instruction of a 
kind better obtained on the job itself. It was 
thought far better to keep the academic work 
to a widening and deepening of fundamental 
general intellectual comprehension. Of course, 
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the lectures and seminars conducted both by 
regular professors and by experts from the 
public services concern the history, law, and 
practical operation of the state in all its 
branches—and the social, economic, political, 
and inteniational problems of the nation. It is 
a liberal education also, judging by the manner 
in which the subjects are taught. 

A most intense supervision is maintained 
over the work of the students, and there are 
several severe examinations, written and oral, 
including usually two foreign languages. For 
those who wish to enter the diplomatic service, 
the standard of languages is particularly high, 
and two languages are compulsory. Failure in 
any of the examinations may result in exclusion 
from the school. 

The examinations arc of the large essay type: 
major themes and substantial problem reports. 
The students are rated comparatively; and 
according to the distinction of their rating, 
they may choose the government departments 
they wish to enter—central, local, colonial, or 
foreign. 

Some Statistics. From 1916 to 1958 the 
school graduated about 900 men and women 
into the higher civil service through the normal 
procedure. In addition it conducted special 
postwar exarninalions for some 165 in 1945-47. 
Nearly 1,100 officials altogether, a substantial 
proportion of the higher civil service, have 
satisfied its tests of what a good civil servant 
should be. All of them had an excellent educa¬ 
tion; many of them have superb educational 
records, with the relevant diplomas, doctorates, 
and so on. 

All the entrants from 1945 to 1951 (later 
analyses are not available) were thus dis¬ 
tributed by social origin: 


Parents Occupation 

Percentage 

Government service 

41.5 

Commerce and industry 

19.5 

Liberal professions 

11.1 

Properly owners: no profession 

5.4 

Agriculture 

4.1 

Artisans and small industry 

3.9 

Banks and insurances 

3.9 

Not known or no profession 

10.6 


What is striking is the paucity of the children 
of the white-collar and manual workers; there 
arc practically no working-class entrants at 
all. 

About 40 percent of the students are Pari¬ 
sians, but with recent provincial connections; 
and the rest of France is well represented. 

In order to inspire each class to maintain its 
esprit de corps and morale when it is scattered 
in ihc sei-viee—the perennial problem of all 
administrative organizations—various devices 
arc adopted. The classes are given glorious 
names, for example. Fighting France; the 
French Union; the Cross of Lorraine, etc., etc. 
The alumni have a Society of Former Stu¬ 
dents, and it publishes an excellent review 
called PromofionSy meaning (roughly) “classes 
of . . It has an annual ball. It has the privi¬ 
lege of annually rekindling the flame at the 
tomb of the Unknown Warrior, The alumni 
association is represented on the schoors 
board of management and the committee of 
studies. 

The graduates of the school are spread 
throughout the Freneli administration. They 
have (to 1959) entered the following services 
(while the rest are scattered in many depart¬ 
ments): 


Service 

Percentage 

Conseil d'etat 

7.1 

Court of Accounts 

7.6 

Diplomatic Corps, etc. 

7.1 

General Inspectorate of Finances 

11.1 

Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs 16.5 

Ministry of the Interior 

12.0* 


"■Includes those in the prefcctoral corps. 


Further Education. At the school, a Cen¬ 
ter of Advanced Studies has been instituted 
to re-educate and refresh officials of some years 
of service. Officials and professors teach; offi¬ 
cials from different departments meet each 
other. The diploma docs not entitle its holder 
to promotion, but a good one would be helpful. 

Conclusion 

One career has replaced twenty; the state 
as a whole is served rather than one of twenty 
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departments. Any official, wherever he starts, 
may in the course of time be transferred to 
other responsibilities when the exigencies of 
government require it, without a departmental 
esprit de corps to obstruct him. However, the 
successful candidates still strain to seiTC in the 
traditional elite departments, the grands corps: 
the departments listed in the statistics above. It 
was hoped that the civil administrators would 
as a whole acquire the prestige of the grands 
corps even if they served in a low-prestige 
department, e.g. education or labor and social 
security; but these ari' still not attractive. 

The political importance of the reform is 
potentially tremendous. For no country lu'cds 
a class of civil administrators to serve it so 
much as one that was go\(*rned by a disin¬ 
tegrated National Assembly and ramshaekhi 
cabinets of mixed composition and short dura¬ 
tion and responsible to a p(M)plo who, for 
rea.sons explained, tend to be nncivic and 
suffer from a broken national vision. Indeed, 


the development of a more united “managerial 
outlook explains why this class of civil ser\ants 
have so easily taken posts as ministers in 
Fifth Republic cabinets. 

However, there still remains the task of flush¬ 
ing through the civil service in general with 
an active, enterprising, originating spirit. 
Though the figures are not available, the com¬ 
position of the service is known to liave an 
undue proportion {)f old officials. The age of 
retirc'ini'ut is sixty-five generally, and in the 
Conscil d*Pllal, sc’venty. The Freiu.*h civil serv¬ 
ice in its intermediate and lower ranks is 
particularly liable to red tape, to (hdeiisive, 
authoritarian, and frighttaied “written-on-offi- 
cial-paper’ (papier tindne) habits, induced 
by the practices of the past. It has been prone 
to the idc^a that the c itizen is either a political 
buddy to bo given favors or a subject b) be 
given orders. This trenches on the oN’eraclclie- 
tion of the Frc'iich to excessive legalism em- 
bodic'd in cocoons of legal codes. 



CHAPTER 17 


Local Government 


We shall brielly characterize French local 
government by using the criterion also ap¬ 
plied to the understanding of English and 
German local government: how much self- 
government is in the hands of the local au¬ 
thorities? The present author is inclined, in his 


own values, to local 5c//-government, but rec¬ 
ognizes that this must be weighed against the 
efficiencies and economics to be obtained 
from central or large-siale government. How¬ 
ever, the criterion is used here chiefly as a 
concise organizing principle for complex data. 


STATUS AND SIGNIFICANCE 


French local government, like the German, 
is more centralized than in Britain and much 
more so than in the United States. French 
scholars invented the word deconcentration to 
offer us the idea that the stale is unified with 
all authority emanating from it and that the 
local units arc arms of the central government. 
This is far too extreme an appraisal. The word 
is contrasted with decentralization, whic-h im¬ 
plies that the local units are themselves au¬ 
tonomous units of local discretion. Of this the 
American local authorities are the most extreme 
c*xample in the contemporary world, the Eng¬ 
lish being next to them. But “deconcentration,” 
too, is a word of degree. In fact, there is 
much local freedom of decision and action 
permitted to and required of the French local 
authorities, operating through local councils of 
popular choosing, financed by local taxes locally 
levied, and executed by officials of local 
appointment. But French local authorities have 
certain imposed services and are subject to 


stricter forms of central control—tutelage, or in 
French, tutelle—ihan in England or tlic United 
States; and this gives a more “dceoneen- 
trated” character to the French system. 

We have already remarked that the Frenc’h 
Revolution and Napoleon both tidied up the 
diverse historical local units of the ancicn 
regime and established a new kind of central 
control. They established the two levels of 
local government that are still the basis of the 
French system today: the commune and the 
departement. The commune was made, and 
remains, the basic, uniform unit of local gov¬ 
ernment. Communes are all the original, nat¬ 
ural units that then existed or have since 
developed, from the smallest rural villages of, 
say, fifty inhabitants, scattered through the 
Alps or the Pyrenees, to the great cities, like 
Lille or Lyons or Marseilles. The departe- 
ments were new, rationally mapped areas, 
largely remolded from the inexpedient boun¬ 
daries of the historical, encrusted provinces 
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by dividing them or adding several together. 
The map on page 207 shows their ncar- 
nniformity of area. 

Impatient witli the local autonomy which 
had been allowed and practiced and often 
badly abused between 1789 and 1800 in the 
communes and depariements, Napoleon es¬ 
tablished the modem centralization of control, 
a central-slate executive grip that is exercised 
in the very vitals of local government, at the 
point of local decision. Since Napoleon’s time, 
the system has been considerably liberali/ed: 
the communal and dcpartcnwnlal councils and 
the mayors ha\’e become locally elected, and 
the councils, previcnisly consultative only, have 
become free decision-making bodies with an 
important range of functions. But control over 
these agencies by the center is still through 
centrally appointed officials at work among 
them. 

Sociological Factors 

France is much bigger than Great Britain: 
the distances between villages and cities and 
from periphery to center are considerably 
greater. Local areas in France are more dis¬ 
tinct and self-centered, l(*ss conscious of the 
need for a national minimum of social services 
and efficiency, than in more closely knit na¬ 
tions. Hence, legislators and officials at the 
center are more impelled to pull them together 
out of their local blinders—hence, obligatory 
powers and budget; hence, central control. 
These arrangements are opposites of American 
“home rule” for cities of even a very small size. 

Furthermore, France is still a rural nation. 
Three-fifths of the communes have less than 
five hundred inhabitants each; one-fourth of 
all of them have less tlian two hundred. The 
French are much poorer than Americans and 
the British. These little places, even those 
several times the size, lack the means to pro¬ 
vide modern local-government services in a 
serious way—including public health, fire fight¬ 
ing, planning, parks, housing, lighting, social 
services, the utilities, and so on. Indeed, major 
road construction is outside the power of the 
local units altogether, while police and educa¬ 
tion are only partly and to a varying extent 


under them. The French still take pleasure in 
local liberty even if it means to avoid acting 
or undertaking important functions. 

That is not all. There is an immense diviMsitx' 
of nature, economic interest, ami regional tra¬ 
dition in the 38,000 communes, which range 
from tiny hamlets to densely populated cities. 
In most of tlie places there is an old-world, 
countrified, slow-moving innocence of (or 
sometimes disdain for) modern municipal ad¬ 
ministration as practic(‘d in England, tlu* 
United State's, Germany, Holland, and elst*- 
where. It is more reminiscent of the attitude* 
in an Ame'riean southern township and its 
county court. Its flaven* is te) be found in 
Gabrie*! (!)he‘vallier*s Clochcmcrie. 

Political and Legal Principles 

Central officials and the deputies of the local 
areas allow for the immense diversities in 
actual everyday practice, in which the financial 
strength and pe)litical power of the locality 
plays a large part. 

The law e)f 1871 on the cofiscih generatix 
and the law of 1884 on the municipal councils 
are the uniform moelern bases for the local 
gewernmenl of these bodi(*s; these laws make 
the general grant of powers and obligations. 
Various laws since th(*n have modified and 
extended the powers and obligations, allowed 
for variations of power and territorial area, 
and amended the central and local relation¬ 
ships. The C^Ionstitution of 1958, like that of 
1916, has some very general articles on local 
freedom and central executive control. Some 
reforms were made in 1959 and others are 
projected. 

Local government in France is not con¬ 
ceived of as government by autonomous or 
semiautonomous units, but rather as part of the 
hierarchy of administration of the state as a 
whole. An enormous authority and discretion 
has been entrusted to the executive (the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior and the Ministry of Finance 
above all) by the basic laws of local govern¬ 
ment. 

We shall now see how these characteristics 
and principles are exemplified in practice. 
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LOCAL GOVERN\fENT IN ACTION 


The Areas 

There are four tiers of local authorities: 
departements, arrondissements, cantons, and 
communes. The canton and the arromlissement 
may be dismissed at once: The canton is a 
collection of communes, and it is a central 
government unit for military purposes and an 
electoral area for local-government elections. 
The arrondissement is no longer a local-govern¬ 
ment unit: it is just a subdivision of the 
d6partement, which contains three or four 
arrondissements according to the size of the 
departement. The capital of a d^parienwnt 
with the suburbs around it is designated as an 
arrondissement. 

Thus, wo are left with two fundamental 
areas of French local government, the de¬ 
partement and the commune. There arc 
about 38,000 communes. About three-fifths of 
these have a population of under five hundred. 
There are fewer substantial towns and great 
cities than in other industrial nations. 

The 90 ddpartements contain an average of 
about 425 communes. Some contain twice as 
many (for example. Pas de Calais, the mining 
region on the English Channel, has 900), while 
some have about 100. The d6partements are, 
on the average, much larger than the biggest 
territorial unit in British local government: 
nearly 2,400 square miles, as against the Eng¬ 
lish county average of 1,107. Larger area makes 
a great difference in the conduct of local 
government. National control and the control 
by the departement over tlie communes are 
made the more difficult by size, and yet, in 
the opinion of the sensitive French, size also 
makes this control the more necessary if na¬ 
tional unity is to be maintained and further 
developed against the possibilities of civil dis¬ 
turbances. 

The ddpartements are classified according 
to their wealth, population, and political im¬ 
portance. They fall into four groups. Fifteen 
of them are so important as to be “outside the 
classification”; they contain the chief cities of 
the nation. 


The Mature of the Local Units 

Both the commune and the departement are 
simultaneously areas of local self-government 
and local units of national administration. 
Their local councils and their mayors and 
prefects arc in this dual position. 

This duality of responsibility and duality of 
masters docs not exist in the English or the 
American system. English local authorities have 
considerable control over such services as po¬ 
lice and education that are either legally or 
virtually compulsory. Central control is exer¬ 
cised through standards of attainment enforced 
by grants-in-aid. The French began the nine¬ 
teenth century with unbelievable central direc¬ 
tion of even the most trivial affairs of the 
smallest communes. They have moved toward 
a loosening of the bonds. The difference be¬ 
tween France and England is not so great as 
it was, say, in 1875. But the English system is 
still very much freer. 

(1) One substantial difference is the actual 
appointment of a central government official 
—the prefect—to operate the departement un¬ 
der the direction of the Ministry of Interior. 
There is no such officer anywhere in present- 
day English or American local government. 
Napoleon, who invented the prefect, said: ‘T 
desire that Frenchmen shall date their happi¬ 
ness from the establishment of the prefects.” 
A prefect was to his departement what Na¬ 
poleon—the First Consul—was to all France: 
the Chief. 

(2) Another difference is that the educa¬ 
tional system of France is largely a function of 
the central government; also the police are 
mainly central services. 

(3) In the ddpartements, in the place of 
the treasurer (an officer of the local authorities 
in England), there is an official appointed by 
the Ministry of Finance, called a tr^sorier 
payeur giniral, to manage revenue offices of 
the departement, 

(4) The centrally appointed road and min¬ 
ing engineers (in the Ministry of Public Works) 
supervise and direct all public works—which 
include departementd roads and ports. 
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(5) English central control is one of inter¬ 
vention after the local authorities have used 
their discretion in their own way. The French 
system has central officials on the spot en¬ 
trusted with the actual current administration 
of functions. 

The Conscil C4ii^ral 

The conseil general of the drpartement, 
elected for six years, onc-half of the member¬ 
ship triennially, is a far more important body 
than the smaller municipal councils, though not 
those of tlie great cities. Importance here 
means powers and final authority to make and 
execute decisions, and “political” weight and 
prestige in the nation. In the Fourth Republic 
the politics of the Parliament was closely linked 
with local government. For example, somci 
Ministers of the Interior began tlicir political 
careers as departemrnfal ccjuncilors and, as 
ministers, attained disciplinary power over 
their former deparlements among others. 

Powers of the “Conseil GENi<:nAi..” The 
powers of the conscil f*cncral fall roughly into 
three categories—but in all of them the actual 
management is carried out by the prefect and 
the career officials at the head of the depart¬ 
ments (which we examine shortly, in the sec¬ 
tion on central control). (1) It has command 
of the development, financing, and administra¬ 
tion of departcmenUil services, such as prop¬ 
erty, highways, public assistance, and welfare 
services. (2) It has a general supervisory au¬ 
thority in some fields of communal activity—for 
example, social assistance (fixing hospital 
charges and allowances to the destitute). It 
divides the cost of works between cooperating 
municipalities in case of dispute. It may assist 
the poorer communes by grants from its equali¬ 
zation fund, raised by its general taxes, and 
arrange intermunicipal cooperative functions. 
(3) It has a rather vague control of an ad¬ 
visory nature over state services such as social 
assistance, hospitals, and the plan for regional 
administration of state services like the prefec¬ 
ture, police, education, and law courts.^ 

Indeed, meeting only twice a year, the main 
powers of the conseil are to vote the budget 


and, in the course of doing this, to discuss 
administrative matters with the leading offi¬ 
cials. 

The Municipal Council 

The loc*ally elected authority in the com¬ 
munes is the conscil municipal, or municipal 
council. It is elected for six years by universal 
suffrage. The number of councilors varies 
widely according to population, from nine to 
thirty-seven except in the three biggest cities, 
where it is larger. 

Administration of the Commitnes. The 
mayor and one or more assistant mayors are 
appointed by the elected council. The choice 
of the mayor is political, not based on tcxhiii- 
cal skills. The mayor is chaiiman at all scis¬ 
sions of the municipal council, except whem he 
wishc's his assistants to take his place and 
when his annual accounts are being snbjectc'd 
to audit. 

The municipal council has a commiltc'e struc¬ 
ture but the committees are purely advisory 
to the council and mayor. In England the coun¬ 
cil legislates and executes; in France there is 
a local system of separation of powcMS: the 
executive power is vested in the mayor. 

Functions of the Communes. The power 
of the council is stated in the law of April 5, 
1884: “The municipal council governs the af- 

^ In more detail, the dipartemental services in¬ 
clude 

Police services', law courts; penal law; super¬ 
vision of aliens and foreign labor; nationality and 
naturalization. 

Public-assistance services: social security; hos¬ 
pitals and medical service; charitable institutions. 

Educational services: elementary, technical, 
and physical education; theaters; libraries; mu¬ 
seums. 

Public-works services: housing; town planning; 
building corporations; highways; ports; bridges; 
airfields; canals; electricity supply. 

Ecoriomic services: regulation of and assistance 
to business and industry; transport; tourism; 
agriculture; forest cultivation .and conservation; 
hunting and fishing; livestock and breeding; rural 
police; prosecution of frauds; price control (the 
central government is not infrequently called in to 
enact laws and decrees on this, but the di~ 
partement does the policing); labor affairs; social 
security; mutual benefit societies. 
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fairs of the commune.” But can the councils do 
anything they believe to be for the benefit of 
the commune? They cannot, for another article 
bans even discussions about objects “alien to its 
attributes.” 

In law and practice, the powers have as¬ 
sumed the form of either (1) obligatory serv¬ 
ices or (2) optional services. The ohliffatory 
services are provision and care of official 
buildings and cemeteries, debt service, pay¬ 
ment of officials, public assistance (to the 
poor), public health, social welfare, public 
education, local roads, rural police, fire fighting. 
As we have noted, the communes vary im¬ 
mensely from big and busy Marseilles to petty 
and placid Pan in their needs and therefore in 
the sc‘ale on which they undertake the 
ohligatoiy services. 

It is the special husiness of the mayor (and 
the prefect) to insist that the municipal 
budget contain the appropriations for the 
obligatory services adequate to each place. 
This is a very sensitive and debatable matter. 
If there is a deadlock between council and 
executive, the issue must be taken to the 
Conseil d*fltat. 

The optional services are those beyond the 
obligatory. The local authorities are sovereign 
over these if they arc able and willing to rai.se 
the money. 

We saw that in England local authorities 
must wait for a specific grant of function by 
Parlijxmcnt. The French method, except for 
the obligatory services, does endow the local 
councils with the right to initiate progress, and 
certainly provides for variety among the 38,000 
very diverse communities. But if a citizen or 
mayor or prefect challenges whether the in¬ 
tended activity falls within the power of the 
commune, the Conseil d*£tat decides the ques¬ 
tion, not the local council itself. In general, its 
attitude has been this; the commune may 
certainly have freedom for municipal activities 
(bounded by its limited area), provided that 
what it wants to do does not unduly reduce 
the opportunities of free enterprise to the 
citizens. Further, the financial soundness of 
the commune must not be jeopardized by the 
particular service projected. 


Until World War I the Conseil d'PAat was 
restrictive. Recently it has become more liberal. 
It merely a.sks if the private enterprise is 
adequate and efficient. If not, then the com¬ 
mune may act. This has opened the field to 
municipal transport, gas, electricity, water, 
housing, food canteens, funeral services, baths, 
clinics, arid educational movies. We append 
below a general listing of functions exercised, 
variously from place to place, by the com¬ 
munes.^ 

Let us once again emphasize that the powers 
of education and police', highly local in Great 
Britain and in the United Stati's, are central- 
government powers in France. However, the 
localities may be permitted various educa¬ 
tional activities, and they do participate by 
building schools and formulating the develop¬ 
ment plans in the primary sc.hools. Also, in 
towns of 10,000 and below, there is a local 
police force (beside the national gendarmerie)^ 
administered by the mayor. 

Parisy the Capital 

Because Paris has been the ruler or the 
revolution-maker of France, its regime is very 
different from that of other French cities. The 
prefect of the Seine departement is also the 

2 The powers of a commune include— 

Police services: buildings; fire services; law 
regarding the conduct of business and the conduct 
of fanning; conscription; civil defense; nationality. 

Cultural services: education; regulation of 
church aff.airs; art; libraries; museums; theaters; 
schools of music and the arts. 

Social services: ^ social welfare (medical as¬ 
sistance, old-age assistance, family allowances, ma¬ 
ternity assistance, welfare of the blind, child wel¬ 
fare of all kinds, free milk, tuberculosis service, 
etc.); public assistance; charitable assistance; aid 
to the unemployed. 

Public health services: medical care for poor 
patients; public health; .school health and dentis¬ 
try; sanitary inspection; encouragement of sports. 

Technical services: highways; land surveys; 
car parking; parks and open spaces. 

Economic services: aid, encouragement, and 
regulation (devolved from the center) of in¬ 
dustry, commerce, arti.san workshops, agriculture, 
wine making, cattle breeding, fairs and markets, 
and tourism. 

Enterprise services: utilities; baths; slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Property services: pawnbroking; municipal es¬ 
tates; lands; forests. 
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mayor of Paris. He and the elected municipal 
council, as well as the conseil fieneral of the 
Seine, are under heavy vigilance and control 


by the central govemment. For the details, 
however, we must refer the student to other 
sources.^ 


LA TVTELLEi CENTRAL CONTROL 


Central control is exercised by the ministries 
of the Interior and Finanee and, to a lesser 
extent, by certain otlier ministries, for example 
Public* Works. These powers are exercised (1) 
indirectly througli the mayor of the innnicipal- 
ities and the prefect of tlie departemeut. (2) 
by the inspc'ctors of the ministries, and (3) 
through the Consril d'T'.tat. Furthermore, the 
mayor and the prefect are lliemsc'lves sub¬ 
ordinated in their authority to th(\se ministries. 

The principal feature is that almost every 
decision made by tlie local eonncil, municipal 
or departementnh is nonoperative until it is 
sanctioned, or not vetoed in a givcai time, by 
the mayor or prefect. This is vitally different 
from the English and American systems. The 
contents of the budget, espc'cially the obliga¬ 
tory services, may be written in (“inscribed”) 
by the local mayor and prefc*et or by the 
central ministry against the will of the local 
council. The other, nonobligatory items may be 
vetoed because thc'y are not within the c'oun- 
cil’s legal powers. The mayor submits his de¬ 
cision on law and expediency to the prefc'et; 
the prefect may deal with sonic matters him- 
sedf; others he will send forward for detennina- 
tion by the central ministry. Furthermore, if the 
council, or some aggrieved citizen, is dissatis¬ 
fied with the ma\'or’s or prefect’s determina¬ 
tion, or even the ministry’s, there is an appeal 
to the Conseil dTJat, the jndicial-r//m-admin- 
istralive nature of w'hich we will sketch in the 
next chapter. The local tutelage officers arc on 
trial, legally, wdien they veto a local decision. 

The mayor, elected by the council, repre¬ 
sents the dignity of the nation, as well as the 
municipality as a unit. He is the executive 
authority of the commune. He is the state’s 
tutelary agent. He is responsible for the “police 
powers” (health, morals, and security) of the 
locality. He is the only initiator of the local 
budget—but it is the council’s privilege to vote 
it or not. The councils of the big cities have 


more latitude than the smaller ones, because 
their mayors are often nationally known pol¬ 
iticians: Herriot (Radical) of Lyons, Defferre 
(Socialist) of Marseilles, and Chaban-Delmas 
(Gaiillist) of Bordeaux are examples. 

I’he prefect is the executive officer of the 
conseil ffeneral of a departement, as well as 
the highest local officer of state tutelage. By 
his side, the conseil ffeneral elects its own 
chairman, a secretary, and vice-chairmen. But 
the prefect and his own administrative chi(‘f 
officer, the secretary general, sit with the coun¬ 
cil’s president during its two ordinary annual 
.sessions and its special sessions. The prefect 
can put the closure on di.scussions that are 
“political”—such were often in the past the 
prelude to revolution. Between the few ses¬ 
sions, the council entrusts a cornrnmion de- 
partementale of four to seven members to 
supervise the march of everytlay administra¬ 
tion which is in the prefect’s hands. The 
prefect alone may initiate the departemental 
budget; he disburses the money legally voted. 

The central ministries are at the far end of 
the tutelary process. The Ministry of the In¬ 
terior must approve the dcpartemental budget 
in much the same way as the prefect’s approval 
is needed for the municipal budget. The min¬ 
istry can be made to change its attitude by 
dcpartemental appeal either to the Conseil 
d'f'Aat on law or to the deputies and senators 
for the area on the merits. There is usually a 
l^rocess of conciliation. Loans need the central 
ministry’s consent—which means that the min- 
i.stry’s constant is recpiired for an)* local services 
of any magnitude. 

As the gamut of modern optional local serv¬ 
ices (for the welfare state) costs by far the 
larger proportion of the total expenditures, the 
tutelage of the center has been incr(;a.sed. The 

^ Sep, for example, W. A. Robson (ed.), Gov^ 
eminent of the Great Cities, London, 1956. 
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central authority supplies grants-in-aid, and 
this development also increases the importance 
of the appropriate central ministries, other 
than the Ministry of the Interior, in the process 
of tu telle. 

Hierarchical Structure 

One of the most marked characteristics of 
the English and American local-government 
systems is that the local authorities are not 
set up in a series of levels in which the higher 
ones control the lesser. But the French system 
is hierarchical because the conseil fi^neral—hni 
in fact, much more so the prefect—has a 
supervisory authority over some fields of mu¬ 
nicipal authority: for example, social assistance 
(like the regulation of hospital charges or 
allowances to the destitute); the division of 
the cost of public works among cooperative 
municipalities; equalizing, by grants, the means 
of diverse communes; arranging intercomrnunal 
joint operations. 

The central authority may suspend mayors 
for inaction or wrongful action; the prefect 
may suspend thc'm; the ministry may dismiss 
them—for example, there have been and are 
clashes between Communist mayors and non- 
Communist ministers. Municipal councilors 
may be suspended or dismissed by the center. 
Annually, 4 percent of the municipal councils 
are dismissed en bloc for deadlock! Councils 
of (Icparlcmrnts may be dissolved by the 
cabinet: but this was last done in 1874. Coun¬ 
cilors can be charged with amounts they ex¬ 
pend if found illegal by the central Court of 
Accounts. Three different agencies audit the 
local accounts; two from the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance; the other, the Court of Accounts. Where 
the municipal deficit is over 10 percent, these 
finance officers and the prefect help refashion 
the local budget, which is then compulsory; in 
case of local disobedience, the prefect assumes 
charge. 

Officials of tlie Ministry of Interior make 
periodical visits. There is a substantial move¬ 
ment of officials between service in the ministry 
and the localities. Many directors in the min¬ 
istry are fonner prefects. 


Officials 

Municipalities may employ .such employees 
as they decide they need. In the smallest 
places a part-time secretary to the mayor is 
enough; he is usually the local elementary- 
school teacher (the town hall may house the 
school). Other places employ a large number, 
full-time and part-time, in all the categories. 
The compulsion to fulfill the obligatory .services 
determines the number of officials that must 
be employed. 

Since April, 1952, the General Statute for 
the Personnel of Communes is applicable. It 
stipulates the education required for the vari¬ 
ous classes of posts. Some tests are set by the 
schools, some by the Ministiy of the In¬ 
terior's examinations. Intermiinicipal transfers 
and promotions may be organized by neighbor¬ 
ing localities. 

In the larger communes, the secretary gen¬ 
eral is the career chief of all administrative 
and Itx'hnieal .services. His authority is derived 
from the mayor. This gives a coordination lack¬ 
ing in the English committee .system. The 
secretary general is closer to the American 
pattern of city managers than to the English 
town clerk. 71ie French mayor, of course, 
reigns abov(‘ the .secretary general. 

In the dcportcmcnl the prefect is the ad¬ 
ministrative kingpin. He is served by a number 
of assistants who compose the corps prcjcc- 
toral, rhe latter arc national officials. They 
are recruited by examinations defined by the 
central government, the two top grades being 
ba.sed on university education. The very top 
chess, called division chiefs, are chosen by the 
Ministry of the Interior from their colleagues 
just below them. They are transferable from 
one departement to another. 

Here, again, is a striking contrast with British 
and American local government: the central 
authority supplies top intennediatc administra¬ 
tive officials to run local affairs. 

The Role of the Prefect. The prefects 
are appointed by the Ministry of the Interior. 
There are no legally stipulated qualifications 
for them, for they have, ever since the regime 
of Napoleon I, been political as well as ad- 
ministi'ative agents of the central govenimcnt. 
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They keep watch and ward over the security, 
peacefulness, and the economy of France. They 
were even more political in the agitated nine¬ 
teenth century and through the 1920\s, for then 
they were forced by the central government 
to interfere strongly in election campaigns and 
always to act against the political mov’ements 
the momentary regime meant to suppress, 
whether they were progressive socially or 
hostile to authoritarianism. 

During the Vichy i)t*riod the prefects were 
the arm of Petain and Laval, and this cast a 
shadow over a developing professionalization 
of the prefect’s career. At the Liberation in 
1944, there recurred the “massacre” of po¬ 
litically in acceptable prefects, followed by the 
appointment of more trusty men: collaboration¬ 
ists were swept out. (A few prefects were 
leaders of the Resistance—one, Jean Moulin, 
a friend of De Gaulle’s and a martyr, is a 
model for the Vlrolc Naiionalc (VAdminislra- 
tioru) Most of the present ninety prefects arc 
younger men who are vigorous anti-Nazis. 
The remainder arc the best of the older gen¬ 
eration. 

The prefect is absolutely the Ministry of 
the Interior’s man; down to the last adminis¬ 
trative detail he works and reports under its 
orders. 

The prefect is not only the local executive 
but also the general administrative; head of the 
state services in the vicinity: finance, police, 
education, civil engineering. He gives the fiat 
to execute the central government’s plans. He 
has a “police” pow(;r, exercised by anrtes, or 
bylaws. He can arrest without warrant, and 
search and seize documents to protect the 
security of the state, but the case must be .sent 
to the judicial authorities after twenty-four 
hours. His approval is needed for all public 


works. He is the confidential informant of the 
central government on all economic and po¬ 
litical activities and movements, especially 
concerning electoral activities. Yet he is losing 
something of his influence, because in the 
newer welfare services, such as health, housing, 
and planning, the d^partcmcntal officials tak(' 
orders directly from the appropriate central 
ministries. 

The subprefects and chefs de cabinets are 
appointe*d by the central government. The de¬ 
cree of July 19, 1950, has stabilized their 

careers. The chef de cabinet is one of the veiy 
f(;w top administrative posts whic*h is left to 
recruitment not through the flcole Nationale 
alone: a special examination outside the school 
fills about one-third or two-fifths of the i)osts; 
ten of the posts must be reserved for the 
E.N.A. candidates. In the course of time, a 
chef is promoted to a snbprcfecture and so on 
upwards. The subprefeet is the pref(‘et’s other 
.self in the arrondissement. He executes the 
prefect’s policy. He must keep a tactful re¬ 
lationship with all parties, all social groups, 
with the devout and the anticlericals. He is 
deeply involv(;d in all the anxieties and activ¬ 
ities of the communes in his area as an adviser, 
cajoler, legal counselor, disciplinarian. 

Promotion to the position of prefect is not 
assured by ability alone. Social tics, class, po¬ 
litical connections, and marriages make the 
difference between whether one is posted in a 
rural and sleepy provincial capital or in an 
up-to-date city less oeeupic'd with paltry and 
boring issue's, where mod(?rn civic needs will 
challenge a prefec t’s powers, and where local 
society, art, and the theater are interesting. 

The average residence of a prefect in a 
depariemenl is from five to seven years.** The 
shorter his stay, the lighter the grip he can 
have on local activity. 


I.OCAL EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES 


In 1956 French local authorities .spemt their 
revenue and raised it, in large outline, in the 
following ways. 

The departements, including the Seine, spent 
354,038 million francs; the communes, includ¬ 
ing Paris, 745,553 million francs. Of course. 


they raised the same amount of money in one 
way and another to balance their budget. 

* He gets a subprefecture at about thirty; a 
prefecture at forty-five to fifty; this leaves him 
about twenty years, spread among, say, three 
dS partem fnts. 
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The main expenditures of the departe- 
merits were, roughly; roads and transportation, 
16 percent; public assistance, 50 percent; grants 
to local authorities, 7 percent; general adminis¬ 
tration, 8 percent; purchases, public works, 
etc., 6 percent 

The main expenditures of the communes 
were, in round percentages: general adminis¬ 
tration, 11 percent; justice and police, 6 per¬ 
cent; roads and streets, 14 percent; utilities, 4 
percent; social assistance, family, etc., 8 per¬ 
cent; education and sport, 8 percent; acquisi¬ 
tions of property, 25 percent; security, health, 
and cleaning, 3 percent. 

The revenues of the deparlcments came, in 
round percentages, mainly from: “additional 
centimes” (explained below), 30 percent; taxes, 
15 percent; grants, 31 percent; special grants, 
3 percent; miscellaneous sources, 10 percent; 
loans, 9 percent; and very small amounts from 
utilities and estates. 

The revenues of the communes were, in the 
main, in round percentages, these; additional 
centimes, 10.5 percent; direct taxes, 7.0 per¬ 
cent; turnover taxes, 26.5 percent; various 
indirect taxes, 7.3 percent; utilities, 5.0 percent; 
estates, 2.7 percent; grants, 16.0 percent; loans, 
17.7 percent. 

The great merit of the English system of 
local rating to support local services is its 
stark simplicity of assessment and collection. 
In addition the British local councils arc free 
to raise whatever the voters will allow. 

The French local revenues arc complicated. 
They include about two hundred very diverse 
property and consumption taxes. Some arc 
added on to taxes the state itself raises. They 
are collected by the central-government tax 
officials, and the local authorities' share is 
credited to them, minus the state's charge for 


collection. These "additional centimes” arc 
taxes oil property, real and personal, and trad¬ 
ing licenses. Some of the taxes locally chosen 
are limited in maximum by the central gov- 
cniment. There were always maxima, imposed 
by the central government, but now there are 
permissions to raise additional centimes only 
for the local services specified by the central 
government. This puts the local budget under 
further central tutelage. 

Until 1918 there also still existed an ancient 
tax, the octroi. It was a customs duty on any 
articles of consumption entering the borders of 
a commune.*'^ (In the eighteenth century this 
was one of the causes of the invention of the 
famous phrase: laissez aller, laisscz faire—let 
thc*in go where they want, let them do what 
they want.) This clumsy and expensive ata¬ 
vism has gone. 

Grantsdn-Aid 

For the same reasons as in England, but 
rather later in the nineteenth century, the 
French central government developed subsidies 
to the local authorities. They provide a per¬ 
centage of local expenditures on obligatory 
functions, building schools, air-raid shelters, 
public assistance, and on objects the Govern¬ 
ment especially wishes to encourage, like rural 
electrification, irrigation, town planning, hos¬ 
pitals, and the fight against cancer and tuber¬ 
culosis. Each central ministiy administers the 
grants that fall within its owai field. There 
is little general pattern, but the amounts 
granted vary in each case with the size and 
density of the population and the local unit's 
needs and wealth in order to equalize financial 
ability. The central government uses the grants 
to sanction its demands for efficiency. 


POLICE, EDUCATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


The Police 

In Great Britain the police forces, with the 
exception of London and the detective section 
of Scotland Yard, are local forces, subject to 
strict standards and inspection by the central 
government. In the United States, the police 


arc city or county officials, hardly regulated by 
their states. In France there are two forces, (1) 

® The author, when cycling through France as 
a boy, was stopped to his dismay at an octroi 
post outside Rouen, and his nicagcr baggage 
searched for chickens, eggs, fruits, and so on. 
(He had none.) 
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the centralized, the s(iret6 nationale and the 
f^endarmerie; and (2) the municipal police. 

The suretc nationale is a special division 
of the Ministry of the Interior. The ffcndarmcs 
are under the Ministry of War. The siircte 
nationale consists of some thousands of plain¬ 
clothes inspectors and commissioners, safe¬ 
guarding the security of Paris and the nation. 
They arc mobile, going wherever the miuishy 
orders them, often at the request of the pre¬ 
fects and mayors. Another nonlocal force is 
that of the Paris prefecture of police directly 
under the Minisliy of the Interior, sixteen 
thousand agents plus a nationwide bureau of 
identification. The surctc and the prefecture 
arc often at loggerheads. Still one more na¬ 
tional force is the Garde Rcpnhlicainc, twenty 
tlionsand men for special emergencies, de¬ 
ployed by the central government. 

These amount to large forces; but the French 
arc not a docile people. The French peo])le 
caiuiot trust tlicir passions enough to allow the 
police to be exclusively a local-government 
function, and their loyalty to the nation’s cab¬ 
inet at any time, even their loyalty to the 
existing rc’gime, has ahvays been doubtful. 
During the crisis leading to De Gaulle’s as¬ 
sumption of power in 1958, many people and 
soldiers and police disobeyed the orders of the 
cabinet. 

Since 1941 the communes xvith less than ten 
thousand population have had a local police 
force. In the larger communes the police force 
is a national force. The local forces arc under 
the authority of the mayor, and their appoint¬ 
ment needs pnTixtoral ratification. Rural 
guards, f'ardcs rhampcircs, are used by the 
smaller local units. 

After World War II, when the Communists 
fomented revolutionaiy strikes and sabotage, 
the nation (under Jules Moch, Socialist Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior) made permanent a system 
of security started under Vichy and the Libera¬ 
tion. Eight regions were established, each with 
an Inspcctenr General de VAdministration en 
Mission Extraordinaire, IGAME. He assumes 
total control of all military and civil security 
forces in emergencies, all the authorities being 
obliged to put themselves completely at the 


service of the IGAME. Each IGAME has a 
Letter of Service for use when needed, in 
which the central ministries concemed have de¬ 
volved their powers to him. The prefects of 
Toulouse, Lyons, Rennes, Metz, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Lille, and Dijon arc the IGAME s of 
the regions around them, and they are clearly 
crucial appointments. But if the cabinet in 
Paris is too weak to alert them, as in June, 
1958, they remain quiescent. 

Education 

British and American public education are 
rather freely administered by the local-gov¬ 
ernment councils. But in France almost all 
education from universities down to the schools 
in tiny villages is state education. Some addi¬ 
tional and variant facilities arc provided by the 
great cities. A municipality may establish and 
administer a college of its owm, matching the 
Icwel of education of the Itjrccs. Although the 
municipality administers its college, it is sub- 
j(‘et to inspection by the state. 

There are three outstanding features of the 
French school system, administratively con¬ 
sidered. (1) The teachers are state servants, 
not local ones, paid and disciplined by the 
state. (2) The local authorities have but an 
advisoiy share in the administration, which is 
subject to regional recteurs. They are, however, 
ol)liged to provide the school buildings (with 
government grants-in-aid), and this permits 
them an inlluenc.*e on the .system. (3) All ex¬ 
aminations of professional importance arc state 
examinations. 

Administrative Courts 

We will presently describe the legal control 
of official activity, headed by the Conseil 
d'Etai, For this there is a local stnicture; the 
tribunaux adminislratifs (before 1953, called 
the conseils de prefecture) take first-instance 
cases on elections, damages suffered from 
officials, law suits between local authorities and 
their officials, suits on contracts and public 
works. 
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REGIONALISM 


Deccnlralists or rcgionalists have for a cen¬ 
tury® demanded more local liberty, less cen¬ 
tral tutelage, and areas closer than the 
di^mrlemcntx to the size technically needed 
for morlern functions such as town and country 
planning, tiansport, and the various public 
utilities-to cure what Paul Dcschancl once 
called “a republic at the summit and the 
empire at the base.” However, at least twenty- 
five bills for regionalism designed to remedy 


“On the history and literature of 
ment, see R. K. Gooch. Regionalism 
University of Virginia, 19 . 31 . 
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this imbalance failed in the Third Republic. 

It is e.\trcmely doubtful whether such pro¬ 
posals can succeed in any foreseeable time. 
France is too weak in its Parliament and cab¬ 
inet system to take the risk of an accretion of 
power in any region substantially larger than 
the daimtemrnt. Even today there arc cities 
where Communists or right-wing parties can 
u.se the social services as a means of perpetu¬ 
ating their political power by intimidation or 
favoiiti.sm. The disrupted history of France is 
not something that deputies would like to pro¬ 
ject into its future. 



CHAPTER 18 


The Judicial System 


PRINCIPLES AND STRUCTURE 


“Liberty, Equality, Eraternit\'” is the motto 
of France. At Ikm* borders in I7JJ2 the signs 
read, “Here b(‘gins tlie land of liberty!'’ 

France enjoys as generous an array of civil 
rights and liberties as the Unit(‘d States and 
Cheat Britain. They art* stated in tlu* Declara¬ 
tion of Bights and in the constitutions. They 
include rights that support individual liberty 
in its conflicts with the power of the commu¬ 
nity and the state. ^ They include the right of 
private property and also the right to social 
welfare provided by the state. 

The first recourse a citi/cn has to safeguard 
his rights, once the rarliaincnt lias staled what 
they are, is to the judges in the courts, for they 
are law. Hence, the status of judges is of 
fundamental importance. If tlu*rt? is uneasiness 
about civil rights in h'rance, it coin(\s partly 
because there have b(?en many constitutions, 
each of which has tampered with existent 
rights, and partly because there are ct*rlain 
weaknesses in the judicial branch. Facii the 
Fifth Republic docs not institute the judicial 
guarantee of constitutionality; decisions of con- 

' It was not until 1881 that freedom of the 
press and of assembly were assured. Not until 
1901 was the right of association unhampered, 
though trade unions were allowed freedom in 1884. 


stitutionality are reserved for the CJonstitutional 
Council. 

Judicial Appointment 

The judges are not elected, but appointed 
by the executive. Hence, popularity or elec tion 
considerations play no part in their judgments. 
They are regarded as an independent authority. 
For France invcntc*d the modern theory of the 
separation of powers, though MontcstpiicMrs 
theory was nexer applied to the separation of 
legislature and executive in France until 1958, 
and thcMi in an incornph'te form. 

The Revolution of 1789 substituted the (Sec¬ 
tion of judges by the people for the ancicn 
rcfiimcs class-biased system of appointment 
and purchase. The elections soon became de¬ 
bauched politically, and Napolc'oii reinstituted 
executive appointment of judges. 

Two Hierarchies 

The judiciary falls into two separate hierar¬ 
chies. One is the common-law courts right 
up to the Court of Cassation. The other is 
composed of the administrative-law courts 
leading up to the Conseil d'fJat. In difficult 
cases the Tribunal des Conflits decides 
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whether a ease belongs to the administrative 
or common-law courts. The Tribunal is com¬ 
posed of equal numbers of Cassation and 
Conscil d'Etat judges, under the presidency 
of the Minister of Justice. The Conseil d* fit at 
hierarchy takes only litigation between public 
authorities, between local government and cen¬ 
tral departments, and between the public 
and officials. Civil and criminal cases of an 
ordinary sort go to the common-law courts. 

The reason for the administrative courts is 
this. The first Declaration of Rights of 1789 
said that “without the separation, there is no 
constitution.” To maintain the separation, it 
was only practical to rule that the ordinary 
courts ought not to interfere with the execu¬ 


tive. But this left a gap. Who would control 
the acts of officials, tlie so-called “active ad¬ 
ministration”? The answer was that there 
must be, in the administration, an administra¬ 
tion contentieiisc to take care of challenges. 

Hence, the ordinary courts do not judge and 
ciiiash the orders of the administration. They 
cannot, as in Britain, use their writs to com¬ 
mand or forbid or stop official actions, or cor¬ 
rect or assess damages for activities by public 
administration. The recourse is to the admin¬ 
istrative-law courts. 

Tn the ordinary courts, no distinction is made 
between civil and criminal judges: th(‘ judges 
act in both kinds of cases. This holds good for 
the public prosecutors, the parquets, also. 


THE COMMON-LAW COURTS 


Recruitment of Judffes 

The judges, from the entrants to the deans 
in the highest court, enter one single hier¬ 
archy in the common-law courts: la maf^istra- 
tare. The higher ranks are filled by promotion 
from the lower ones. The entrant to the ju¬ 
diciary obtains his first post by passing the 
examinations prescribed by the state for the 
profession of judge. Hence, the Governmc'nt 
has not much discretion in deciding who shall 
be appointed. In Britain, where judges arc 
appointed from among barristers, the Govern¬ 
ment has a wider choice. Tn France one pre¬ 
pares for a judge.ship as one docs for entrance 
into other professions—by special schooling and 
examinations. Obtaining a place on the bench 
is not considered a reward for legal distinction 
in practice as it is in Anglo-American judicial 
methods. 

A reform of December, 1958, created a new 
institute, the National Center of Judicial Studies 
{Centre Nationale d*fltitdcs Judiciaires, or 
G.N.E.J.), which is intended to do for the 
judicial branch what the E.N.A. does for the 
education of higher officials. Graduates in 
law enter it by a competitive examination in 
the liberal arts as well as the technical sub¬ 
jects of law (the first examination took place 
in October, 1959). Successful candidates stay 
three years at the Center, and their first year 


is in practical duties in the public depart¬ 
ments, central and local. The rest of the time 
is spent in legal studies. They are treated and 
paid as judges from the time they enter the 
Center. After graduation they arc* assignc*d to 
courts of first instance according to their place 
in the examinations. 

Certain others may enter the magistracy by 
another route: about one-fourth are allowed to 
enter from their status as ronsrillcrs d'fAat, 
law professors, barristers who may plea before 
the Court of Cassation and the Conscil d'f.tat, 
solicitors and notaries with ten years of ex- 
pc'rience. 

Traditionally, law in France has been taught 
in a rather scholarly, even pedantic fashion, 
involving ratiocination about minute points of 
law. Perhaps the new training (which had 
been formulated by the recronstruction of the 
law degrees in 1954) will broaden the lawyers' 
outlook. The examinations now set seem to 
bear this out. The training includes an incul¬ 
cation of impartiality, thoroughne^ss, zeal for 
justice, and expert knowledge of evidence. It 
is a moot point whether this is a better prep¬ 
aration of judges than the rough and tumble 
of practice in the law courts as an attorney, 
which in England and in the United States is 
the entrance to the bench. It may be that the 
social .sciences are not yet taught thoroughly 
enough to fertilize jurisprudence. 
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Judicial Careers 

The successful examinees can follow one of 
three can.'crs: (1) as judges on the bench, 
“sitting judges”; (2) in the parquet, the public 
prosecutor’s ofBce, the “standing magistracy”; 
or (3) as officials in the Ministry of Justice. 
Up to December, 1958, there were ten classes 
of judicial officers; then tlie number was re¬ 
duced to only two, the ordinary courts and the 
courts of appeal, while the \ery higlu'st appel¬ 
late judges and the Court of Cassation are 
above classes. 

The parquet, or ministere public, is the 
(•(jiiivalent of the American Attorney Ceneral’s 
office and his district attorneys. In France, the 
parquet in every court is headed by a pro- 
cureur; he has variously titled assistants. Their 
pay is equileveled with that of the judges. They 
are instructed by the Ministry of Justice, and 
their chief is a political official, entitled the 
Garde des Sreatix, Keeper of the Seals. They 
may dissent from tin* ministry’s instructions; if 
they do, they may possibly suffer censure or 
suspension- which can be cliallcngcd within 
the ministry. Acting in both civil and criminal 
cast's, they see that when the judgments of 
th(' co»irt are pronounced they are then en¬ 
forced. 

Independence and Irremovability 

The most difficult feat in this world for those 
who fear or have recei\'ed an adxersc judg¬ 
ment is to believe that their judge is impartial. 
The next most difficult feat is to accept the 
principle of the independence of judges, as 
implemiMited by their permanence of t<*nure, 
their irremovability. Hence, there is a strong 
propensity among people in favor of the elec¬ 
tion of judges, in order to influence them to 
be partial or, failing that, to get them re¬ 
moved. And hence, it is all tlie more nccessaiy 
to ensure the judges’ independence of mind. 

What method, indeed, could one use to 
secure judicial impartiality and yet obtain a 
feeling of considerate justice? It :s not easy to 
be perfect, least so after the political revolu¬ 
tions that have torn France. 

These contradictions of purpose have caused 
great anguish and violent changes of behavior 


in France ever since 1789. To break the 
esprit dc corps of the judges of the ancien 
regime, the Revolution substituted election in 
place of the purchase of judicial office. The 
Napoleonic Empire declared the principle of 
irremovability, but in fact, the judges were 
dependent on the Emp(*ror. Under the Charter 
of 1814, justice was said to (ananate from the 
king, and the judiciary was denied the dignity 
of being a separate “power” alongside the other 
two, the legislature and the (wiaaitive. The 
Republic of 1818 intended to put the judges 
rather in their present status, but Napoleon 
HI copied his ancestor, appointing dependent 
judges. The Third Republie’s constitutional 
laws did not mention the judiciary. The in¬ 
tention was to leave it as a public sci-vice, like 
the highways or education, but not to invest it 
with the status or dignity of a “power.” 

The Fourth and h^ifth republics abandoned 
this crass attitude. Yet the courts have not 
the fully “s(‘parated” status assigned to them 
elsewhere, by the unwritten conventions of 
Clrt'at Britain and by the written constitutions 
of tht‘ United States and its individual states. 

At each change in the nineteenth century, 
and to 1945, the judges of the previous regime 
were expelled cn masse. An ordinance of May 
15, 1945, decreed irremovability. It applietl 
to the “sitting” judges, not to the justices of 
the peace (now abolished by the judicial re¬ 
form of December, 1958) or to the parquet or 
to colonial judges. 

The High Council of the Judiciahy. In 
the Constituent Assembly of 1946 the con¬ 
servatives and Radicals wished to vest the 
appointment and discipline of the judges in a 
body chosen by and from the judges them¬ 
selves. The Communists inveighed against the 
danger of allowing the judiciary to become a 
caste alienated from the people; “to secure 
impartiality” they urged election by the Assem¬ 
bly. But everybody knew that their real in¬ 
tention was to .secure control of judges by the 
Communist party. The M.R.P. and Socialists 
wanted independence and nonremoval; but 
they wanted some independent agency, not 
the Ministry of Justice alone, to control the 
judiciary, for a law provides that judges can 
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he ousted for physical and mental incompe¬ 
tence, mala fide, crass negligence. 

The Constitution of 1946 provided such an 
agency: the High Council of the Judiciary. 
It was composed of fourteen members. The 
PresidcFit of the Republic and the Minister of 
Justice were chairman and vice-chairman, ex 
officio. The other twelve sat for six years. They 
were selected from three sources: four chosen 
by the judicial profession, six by the National 
Assembly from outside its own membership by 
a two-thirds majority, and two by the President 
of the Republic. The four representing the 
legal profession included one member each 
from the justices of the peace, the courts of 
first instance, the courts of appeal, and the 
Court of C^assation, respectively elected by 
their own bodies. The parties chose not poli¬ 
ticians but jurists. The Council met weekly at 
the PJysce. 

Some changes were introduced by an ordi¬ 
nance of December 22, 1958. The President of 
the Republic and the Minister of Justice are 
still the chief officers, but there are now nine 
other members, all appointed by the President: 
one from the Conseil d'fltat, three from the 
Court of Cassation, three from other courts, 
and two chosen for their knowledge. 

Powers of the Coitncie. Tlie Council's 
authority was and is the discipline and pro¬ 
motion of judges. English judges have little 
opportunity of promotion: they stay in the 
judgeship to which they are first appointed. 
They are not tempted by prospects to temper 
their independence of mind. In France, until 
1945, the Minister of Justice, a politician, alone 
decided promotions. Independence of justice 
was jeopardized by the possibility of political 
influence. For a substantial number of prac¬ 
ticing attorneys were deputies or senators, 
powerful orators and leaders of their parties, 
so necessary to the formation of cabinets. In 
this, the Minister of Justice was an important 
and controversial figure. His career depended 
on the parliamentary advocats, to some extent. 
Furthermore, as French judges are paid only 
about one-third the English level of salaries, 
promotion becomes a serious matter. Though 
it is unnecessary that a man be a millionaire 


to have professional integrity, small salaries 
leave him open to temptations. This was a 
practical weakness in the Third Republic. 

Until 1958 the High Council of the Judiciary 
had the power of nominating all judgeships to 
the President of the Republic, who was obliged 
to appe^int them. But in the Fifth Republic the 
Council nominates only the judges of Cassa¬ 
tion and the first presidents of the courts of 
appeal. As regards all other judges, it gives its 
opinion on the proposals for appointments 
and promotions made by the Minister of Jus¬ 
tice. The Council is concerned with as many 
as one thousand posts a year. 

The Ministry of Justice before 1958 was 
unreconciled to the appointing powers of the 
High Council. It succeeded from the start in 
getting the right to countersign with the Presi¬ 
dent warrants of appointment and promotion. 
The Government in 1948 attempted to reduce 
the powers of the Council, but the project was 
not reported out of the parliamentary Commis¬ 
sion of Justice. The Council, on the other 
hand, wished to extend its powers to the 
parquet and the ju^cs d'instruction (see be¬ 
low), and this project also was lost in the 
commission. It was a risky situation when the 
Ministry of Justice still prepared the dossiers 
on the judges for the use of the Council be¬ 
cause its staff was insufficient—yet tlie last 
word was with the Council. 

We have yet to see what evolution the Fifth 
Republic produces. In its Constitution the 
President of the Republic is designated “the 
guarantor of the independence of the judicial 
authority." The irremovability of the judges is 
reaffirmed. 

Judicial Procedure and Habeas Corpus 

The various levels of the courts are locally 
accessible, and cases are in general taken not 
by a single judge but several, with a majority 
decision valid. Furthermore, except for the 
gravest crimes, there is no jury; the judges 
find on both fact and law. 

In Anglo-Saxon countries the parties fight 
each other as adversaries before a judge who 
stands above them, whether the parties are 
persons, or a person and the state, In France 
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(as in other lands which received the Roman 
law) the judge is an intervening participant 
in the process. In Anglo-Saxon countries he sits 
back to see that the rules are kept, while the 
witnesses on both sides, with counsel, contend 
by arraying the facts and citing the law to 
him. In France he thrusts himself forward 
with the codified law and even energetically 
questions witnesses. 

An official known as the jti^e irinstruction, 
one of the regular magistracy, presents the 
case to the judge. His level is not exalted; 
to 1958 he was supervised by the parquet. He 
arranges for the arrest of suspects, and holds 
them while he conducts an investigation. lie 
seizes the relevant documents. While torture 
is never used, interrogation is severe. His am¬ 
bitions look keenly to convictions and his own 
promotion. 

The cnicial point is that the /i/ge d*instruc- 
tion has the authority to order arrests. He is 
not compelled to bring the suspect into court 
by anything like a writ of habeas corpus, on 
the grounds, according to French legal tlu'ory, 
that he is a judge himself and should be 
impartial. In fact, he was, to 1958, in the hands 
of the parquet and tended to use his powers 
of arrest and preventive detention indiscrimi¬ 
nately. In order to modify tlie established tra¬ 
dition, the penal code was reformed in De¬ 
cember, 1958, early in the Fifth Republic, and 
it was decreed that the cases of people under 
preventive arrest must be reviewed every two 
months. The juge dinslruclion is no longer 
obliged to carry out the orders of the parquet. 
In order to protect the rights of individuals 
under a warrant from the juge dinstruction, 
they will never be brought before a judge 


unless accompanied by their attorneys. More¬ 
over, they are now able to appeal, in all cases 
of preventive arrest, to a special chamber of 
the (Dourt of Appeal, the **chamhre dcs mis en 
accusation,** a body that is not composed of 
members of the parquet. 

It has still to be st^en whether this arrange¬ 
ment will end the prc?vious abuses, when many 
arrests lasted a long time, during which ap¬ 
peals to higher courts were sought, while the 
accused reinainc'd in jail, almost as though he 
were actually convicted. It is not yet possible 
to be sure that the provision of the C^onstitu- 
tion will be generously fulfilled. It says: “No 
one shall be arbitrarily arrested. The judicial 
authority, guardian of individual liberty, .shall 
ensure respect for this principle niKhr the con¬ 
ditions stipulated by the law.” De Gaulle was 
intent on this article and its enforcement. 

Appraisal 

It is too early to know whether the French 
judiciary will thoroughly change its outlook. 
The system was dilatory, between the moment 
a ca.se comincnec'd and its final dex'ision. The 
new system of judicial recruitment and train¬ 
ing may attract more c.andidates to be judges. 
Furthermore, the rural courts were cut down 
in number in the ordinance of December, 1958, 
and the number of courts in the larger in¬ 
dustrial towns was considerably increased. Yet, 
all in all, the courts arc the buKvark of the 
civil rights and liberties of the French people. 
The judges liave also been nurtured in .school 
and university on the fundamental significance 
of the French Revolution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE AND THE CONSFAL DETAT 


The French theory of an administrative ju¬ 
diciary has already been stated (p. 366). It 
should be reread. 

Differently from Britain (until 1947) and 
the United States (until 1946), the French 
state has long generally admitted that the 
state as such can be sued for a fault of its 
officials acting in their official capacity. It will 


punish the offender and indemnify from its 
own funds the person injured. It supplies courts 
in which the cases may be brought. It makes 
them geographically accessible. It makes the 
procedure quite inexpensive, based on a 
scale of low charges set down by the Conscil 
d*fJat. A case can be brought to it for about 
ten dollars. 
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The Sphere of the Conseil d’Etat 

The student must clearly understand that 
the Conseil dPltat docs not concentrate in 
itself all lawsuits concerning the public ad¬ 
ministrative authorities. Many administrative 
activities have been established by the state in 
a private-contract, private-enterprise form- 
such as the nationalized corporations for eco¬ 
nomic production and commercial operations. 
Here the civil contract is used to rule the 
relationship between producer-administrators 
and their clients and customers. Yet the Con¬ 
seil (TPltat still has a tremendous jurisdiction, 
for there is, as we have seen, an exceptionally 
wide field of direct state activity in Franc*e. 

In earlier chapters (14 and 16) we have 
indicated the powers of the Conseil dEtat 
regarding the drafting of laws and the rules of 
public administration. These activities keep the 
‘‘judge-councilors” in touch with the living re¬ 
alities of law and administration, the execution 
of which thc^y may later judge during litiga¬ 
tion before the Conseil. 

We may define the sphere of the Conseil 
(TEtat by (pioting the’ decisive judgment of 
M. Romieu in February, 1903: 

All actions between public authorities and third 
parties or between these public authorities them¬ 
selves and based on the execution, the nonexc- 
cution, and the bad execution of public services 
arc within administrative competence and belong;, 
in the absence of a specific text, to the Conseil 
dEtat, judge in common law of cases involving 
the general or local public administration. 

The traditional glory of the British and 
American system of justice is that all men and 
women, officials or not, come under the juris¬ 
diction of one set of courts—the ordinary courts 
—and the same judges and under one body of 
law. This is the classic rule of law. The British 
believe that this keeps the officials from be¬ 
coming a caste and assures that the officials 
will not be judged more tenderly by special 
courts that might be established to judge them 
alone. The decisive factors are the member¬ 
ship, the independence, and the mentality of 
the courts. Can special administrative courts be 
so devised as to be independent in their judg¬ 
ment where the individual is in cxinflict with 


the public authorities? The French have 
thought so. Hence these courts. 

Organization and Composition of 
the Conseil 

Administi'ative jurisdiction began in 1791 
when the ordinary courts were forbidden to 
handle administrative cases. In 1872 the Cou- 
seU was given general and sovereign authority 
in administrative actions instead of a specified 
list: 

The Conseil iVEtat has sovereign decision in ac¬ 
tions of administrative contentions and on de¬ 
mands for the annulment of exceeded power 
brought against the acts of various administrative 
authorities. 

In the same year (law of May 24, 1872) the 
Conseil d*Etat was also given its modern basic 
organization and composition, which, occasion¬ 
ally amended since then, now has the following 
characteristics. 

There is a vice-president (who is the effec¬ 
tive president, since only when it meets on 
special occasions does the MinisttT of Justice 
preside over the Conseil dEtat). Then come 
five presidents of sections. Bellow them are 66 
conseillers d*Etat. then 49 maifres des 
requites, and beneath them, 48 auditenrs of 
the first and second class. 

Two-thirds of the ordinary conseillers dEtat 
are recruited by promotion from the maitres 
des requites. The rest (and the 12 extraordi¬ 
nary conseillers out of the total of 66) are 
chosen from among the high levels of the min¬ 
istries and from the prefects. The extraordinary 
conseillers are nominated for periods of one 
year at a time, renewa]>le. The maitres des 
requites generally rise from the class of 
auditenrsf but some come by transfer from 
various ministries and some are legal specialists. 
The auditenrs are recruited from the students 
at the top of the examination lists of the Ecole 
Nationale d*Administration. The members 
come from and go to the life of active ad¬ 
ministration. As administrative judges, tliey 
are not without a sense of pressing realities in 
the governmental process. The conseillers are 
nominated by decree in the cabinet, which can 
also remove them. Subordinate members, mat- 
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ires and auditeurs, cannot be removed except 
after consultation with the vice-president de¬ 
liberating with the sectional presidents; but 
they can be removed. Yet hitherto all have 
been practically irrevocable. 

This great corps is recognized as the very 
elite of the nation's administrative personnel. 
It is truly distinguished and deserves its noble 
prestige. 

The Sections. The Conscil falls into five 
sections. Four are concerned with the adminis¬ 
tration and legi.slation covering various depart¬ 
ments—Interior, Finance, Public Works, Social 
Affairs. These departments arc involved in the 
conduct of central tutelage, advice, the draft¬ 
ing of legislation and administrative decrees, 
and so on. 

The officials of the various government de¬ 
partments and the ministers themselves may 
appear before tlie sections to advocate the 
departmental point of view. The Conscil may 
call in experts from the outside for .specialist 
opinion on matters before it administratively. 
The affairs of all the local authorities and ed¬ 
ucation and justice come before the section 
that deals with the Interior. The draft con¬ 
stitution of 1958 was submitted to the Conseil 
for advice. 

Tlie fifth section is the Section du Con- 
teniicux (Section of disputed claims). It consists 
of a president, eighteen ronscillcrs with the 
addition of a few from the administrative sec¬ 
tions, some thirty maitres, and twenty-eight 
(luditeurs. There is then a division into nine 
subsections, each with three conseillers. In 
some instances two subsections join to decide 
a case. The subsections have assigned to them 
the various classifications of the subject matter 
of govcnimcnt open to challenge, and they 
prepare a decision after hearing pleas and 
evidence. 

Official and Personal Faults 

State officials and the municipalities as cor¬ 
porate bodies arc responsible for their own 
actions. They can be sued in the admini.strative 
courts and may be compelled to pay damages 
for any prejudice to life and property caused 


by ^'defective” action. Defective means lack of 
legal competence, violation of the prescribed 
forms, violation of a law, misuse of power— the 
negligence, the omissions, the errors among 
the habits of administration when those habits 
are bad," in tlie words of a great mas¬ 
ter of administrative jurisprudence, Maurice 
Hauriou. 

The limit of state liability is where the 
official was not truly acting in good faith for 
the public. For a faute personnelle (personal 
fault), something done in office but not truly 
in pursuance of its purpose, the official himself 
is personally responsible, not the state. He will 
have to be sued personally before the ordi¬ 
nary courts for damages. Who decides what is, 
in a subtle case, faute personnelle or faute de 
service or faute de fonction? It is the Tribunal 
des Conflits. But at least since the case of 
Alexis et Wolff, 1947, it is the legal consensus 
that the state's liability covers all administra¬ 
tive faults, and, since 1951, the state can 
collect damages from its civil servants. 

Excess of power, usurpation of power, when 
proven, will produce an order for discontinu¬ 
ance and/or damages. So will the mere 
damage to a person, even where no malice or 
personal incompetence or ill will are in play. 
Thus, the Conseil held in a leading case: 

When this vast machine, called the state, a 
hundred times more powerful and a hundred 
times more danRcrons than the machinery of in¬ 
dustry, has injure<l someone, those in whose 
interest it functioned wli(‘n the injury was caused 
must make restitution; the principles of solidarity 
and mutuality upon wliich our Constitution are 
based require it. 

Though there arc limits to the "self-interest" 
that the Conseil allows to qualify for the right 
to bring suit, the range of "interested” persons 
allowed is extremely widi'. Its general princi¬ 
ples are those of the Declaration of Rights. 
Developed from these principles and alongside 
them is the principle of equality of all persons 
in regard to the services performed by the 
public authorities, such as taxation, and in 
respect of race, religion, and sex. Officials who 
are deciding between businessmen who are 
pleading for the same privileges or claiming 
the right to charge certain prices must treat 
them objectively and impartially. So also is 
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impartiality required in the financial and 
other duties they have to render to the state. 
The Consci! is Draconic in its annulment of 
retroactive official actions. It takes this attitude 
toward the interpretation of statutes unless the 
one in question is explicitly creating retroac¬ 
tivity. And, of course, it maintains the principle 
of welcoming proceedings from any person 
witli a “self-interest” against any administra¬ 
tive act as a public right, whether or not a 
statute establishes it. 

We have already indicated (in Chapter 16) 
a case of special interest that came before the 
Conseily that of the five candidates for the 
Rcole Natiotwle (TAdministration who were 
excluded because they were Communists. The 
Conseil admitted that it was no excess of 
power for the Prime Minister and his secrctaiy 
of state to appraise whether candidates had 
the guarantees needed for the exercise of the 
functions to which the Hcole gave access. But 
it set against this the rights of all Frenchmen 
under the Declaration of Rights of equal access 
to public office. These rights have been in¬ 
timately at the heart of democratic France 
since 1789. If the state wanted to exclude, it 
had the riglit, but only if its official could 
show damage to public activity by a “public 
act” by the accused; mere membership in a 
party was insufficient. The minister had not 
demonstrated such acts. 

“Acts of Government” Nonsuable. There 
are political activities tliat arc not challenge¬ 
able before the Conseil d*FJat, They arc gen¬ 
erally called actes de f^ouvernement. They arc 
not suable before any courts at all. What are 
they? What act is not an act of government? 

This is the realm of the “prerogative,” the 


highest “political” decision, where state neces¬ 
sity demands that the last word belongs to 
ministers, with only the sovereignty of the 
people over and above it. Prerogative includes 
acts of domestic politics: the behavior of the 
Government in relationship with the Parlia¬ 
ment; the legislative process; the discipline of 
the armed forces; even the state of siege 
(military emergency due to public disorders). 
Then there are diplomatic actions: annexations 
and their consequences; acts concerning pro¬ 
tection of French persons abroad (for example, 
refusal to intervene diplomatically to get 
damages for a Frenchman molested by a for¬ 
eigner in a foreign countiy); instructions given 
to diplomatic agents; the validity of treaties 
and their official interpretation—the Quai d'Or- 
says word is final. There are also actions taken 
or occurring in time of war: murders, pillage, 
explosions, seizure of cargoes—unless covered 
by special legislation. 

Appraisal 

The present author can attest from direct 
acquaintance with members of the Conseil 
that they have a superb grasp of the laws, the 
doctrine, the nature of the society served by 
the French govemment, and perfect probity in 
tlie conception and practice of tlieir office. 
They are not bureaucratic tyrants, but men of 
just and comprehending mind. This court does 
not impose the state and officialdom on the 
citizens: it protects the individual and the 
corporation in their rights and well-being. It 
answers affirmatively the question we posed 
earlier; whether an administrative court can 
be relied on to be just to the individual 
against the state. 



CHAPTER 19 


The Fifth Republic Supplants the Fourth 


By Way of Summary 

A summary appraisal of (lie* goNcriimcntal 
sN'stcm of I'^ranco can be giv(’n l)\' narratiiij^ the 
course of events that compelled the abandon¬ 
ment of the Fourth Kcptiblie, produced the 
present Jirrauj'ements, and again threatened 
these. We can use this m(*thod because \vc 
have already incorporated the chief changes in 
the relevant places: Constitution, parties, the 
Parliament, the executive, etc. 

An integrated survey of events from April, 
1958, when the Felix Gaillard cabinet fell, to 


the first cabinet of the Fifth Republic in Jan¬ 
uary, 1959, and beyond that to the Algerian 
crisis of January, 1960, and the grant of special 
powers to l)e Ciaulle, may have a certain 
predicti\'e as well as a retrospi‘ctive value. It 
is in lieu of the history wc might have incor¬ 
porated at the end of Chapter 12. We must, 
above all, appreciate the furious states f)f mind 
and the passions of fear and hope that com¬ 
pelled i^oliticians and parties aeti\’ely, and 
the public far more passively, into the de¬ 
cisions matle. It is regr(.*ttable that space per¬ 
mits only the utmost brevity. 


COLLAPSE OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


Prelude: Gaillard's Resignation 

The Gaillard cabinet resigned April 15, 
1958, because it was outvoted on its plea for 
confidence in its policy of appeasing Tunisia. 
The necessity had arisen because in February 
local commanders of the French army in Al¬ 
geria had atrociously bombed Sakiet, a Tu¬ 
nisian village on the Tunisian-Algerian frontier. 
The army commanders claimed thir was neces¬ 
sary as the place harbored members of the 
National Liberal Front (F.L.N., the Algerian 
rebel forces) and used anti-aircraft guns 
against Fiench planes. The allies of France, 


especially America and England, had inter¬ 
vened to s(?cure French appeasement of Presi¬ 
dent Bourguiba of Tunisia, and gradually the 
Gaillard Government had agreed, though safe¬ 
guarding French d(‘fense interests in Tunisia. 
The (Gaillard Government had not b(‘en asked 
for permission to bomb the village. It was in 
truth a revolt of the army in Algeria against 
the Government, like that on February 6, 1956 
—sometimes called the “day of tomatoes”— 
when Guy Mollet, Prime Miuistc*r, on arriving 
in Algiers had been pelted and booed by the 
colons and their military supporters, and 
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cowed into retreating from his announced lib¬ 
eral policy tONN’ards the Moslems, Yet the Gail- 
lard Government covered the army’s der¬ 
eliction which had been carried out with 
permission of General Salan, the commander in 
chief of the army in Algeria. 

The right-wing parties were incensed at the 
efforts of the American intennediator and com¬ 
plained that he was "internationalizing” the 
Algerian issue. Nationalist passions became 
ever more inflamed. The cabinet contained 
three members of the IndepcTKlent (consei*va- 
tivc) party. They appealed to the President of 
the Republic against this "inteniatioiialization.” 
Their party had for two years been able to 
blackmail the center and left—M.R.P., Radi¬ 
cals, and Socialists—by threatening to vote 
with the Communists to overthrow any center- 
left cabinet. 

On April 15, then, the Gaillard cabinet re¬ 
signed, defeated by 321 votes to 255, the vote 
against including 148 Communists, 61 Inde¬ 
pendents, and the extreme right. This major¬ 
ity was obtained after a most impassioned 
speech against America—a speech especially 
designed to overthrow the Government, re¬ 
gardless of the consequences—by Jacques 
Soustelle, one of the two most important lead¬ 
ers of the R.S. (the Caullists). Nationalist 
passions had been becoming more and more 
intense with France’s subsidence to a minor 
role in world affairs, the humiliating circum¬ 
stances of her liberation by foreign armies, 
and her defeats (alleged to be due to the 
feebleness of the democratic cabinets) in In¬ 
dochina, Morocco, and Tunisia. Tin's national 
humiliation is an essential clement of the 
situation. 

Cabinet Crisis 

At this point, there began the usual inter¬ 
regnum of a French cabinet "crisis,” with a 
"caretaker” Government of ministers disa¬ 
vowed and not feeling the confidence needed 
to take strong and foresighted action. The 
interregnum lasted until May 12, during 
which time five leading politicians vainly tried 
to form a Government of various complexions 
among the middle to left parties, all unsuc¬ 


cessfully. They broke down on the unwilling¬ 
ness of one group or another to trust what a 
conservative or a liberal might do to solve the 
problem of war and independence in Algeria. 
Already there were premonitions that an un¬ 
usual crisis was in the making, that De Gaulle 
might be needed "this time.” 

It should be said at this stage that there was 
rather less reason for Oe Gaulle on this oc¬ 
casion than ever before—with the exception of 
events in Algeria and the temptations of power 
offered by those events to De Gaulle. For the 
problems of the Fourth Republic, excepting 
Algeria, were not so serious as to justify the 
discarding of the Conslilulion and possibly 
democracy itself. Economically, demographic- 
ally, administratively, and spiritu.ally, France 
had made much progress since 1946, and the 
reforms that were still seriously necessary- 
education, housing, poverty, and so on—would 
have taken longer to achieve than in England, 
but were not fatal. But the passions aroused 
by Algeria were such as could not be appeased 
in the Assembly unless tlie left, from the 
M.R.P. and including the Communists, could 
combine energetically on this. 

The Alfi^erian Colonists Rebel 

Pierre Pflimlin, a leadcT of the M.R.P., 
formed a slightly right-of-center cabinet on 
May 12. Ilis own experience had included 
memlxM'ship on fifteen postwar cabinets, eight 
times as Minister of Agriculture, and the presi¬ 
dency of the National Assembly. 

On May 12, in Algeria, a Vigilance Commit¬ 
tee of seventeen right-wing nationalist and even 
fascist organizations proclaimed a general 
strike for the day of Pflimlin s investiture by 
the National Assembly, calling him head of a 
“Government of surrender” and demanding for 
France itself a "Government of public safety.” 
They threatened to disobey any minister sent 
to Algeria to carry out the Government’s policy 
and called on the Prime Minister to abandon 
his cabinet. 

On May 13, members of the committee rose, 
seized government buildings, some then oc¬ 
cupied by parachute troops. General Massu of 
the French paratroopers became chairman of 
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tlic Committee of Public Safety for Algeria, 
virtually a Government of Algeria whieh threw 
off the authority of Paris. Theneeforward his 
superior. General Salan, played au ambiguous 
part, seeming to hold Algeria for Paris by his 
eomniandership, hut soon to become one of the 
usurpers. The combination of leaders of the 
colotis^ right-wing politicians in Algtaia and 
France (nickuamc^d Ultras), and ollicers of the 
army had taken ovi*r the go\ernrnent of Al¬ 
geria, and now claimed that they would not 
give it up to any hut a Gove rnment that suited 
them in France—and the name of IX* Gaulle 
was shouted as their savior. 

Govern MF.NT Lmmoiulity. This was the 
point of time when the antiright parties of the 
National Assembly needed i)olitical prescience 
and energetic cooperation. Rut Pflimlin was not 
yet invt'sted by Parliament. In the midst of 
rowdyism by right-wing, former fascist, groups 
in Paris and elsewhere, and dire predictions 
by English-language newspapers published in 
Paris adding to alarms and despair, a tumultu¬ 
ous debate, several liFiies suspended, took 
place in the Assembly; the right wing was 
detcrmiiK’d to exerc ise psychological warfare to 
prevent traiKpiillity. The C.ovcrnincnt obtained 
a vote of 271 for, 120 against, with 137 
abstcntains, and 34 depnti(\s “absent.** The 
newt day right-wing demonstrations in Paris 
featured (wtrcinist deputies wearing paratroop¬ 
ers* berets. Riots followed. Many leadens 
were arrested, including six army officers. 

Had the Government taken immediate steps 
to command General Salan to obt*y it, it would 
have known exactly where he and it stotxl. 
But Pflimlin pretCMKled to trust him as though 
he were his agent, and President Coly merely 
wired the army to ohvy thi* GoNernmeut. 
Within two days the situation took a turn 
whieh foreshadowtxl, indec'd produced, the 
eollaf)se of the Fourth Republic. 

De Gaulle Speaks. General de Gaulle 
broke his silence on May 15. The decisive 
phrases were these: (1) “The degradation of 
of the state is leading inevitably to the separa¬ 
tion of the associated pen)ples, to trouble in the 
army in the field, to national dislocation, to the 


loss of independence.” Thus, it seemed as 
though the army was justifi(*d in its rebellion; 
at any rate, it w'as not rebuked. (2) “For 
twelve years France, at grips with problems too 
severe for the regime of parties, has been 
inx'olved in a disastrous sequence of events.” 
'rhus, another form of go\’crnmcnt w^as regarded 
as having better authority than the Republic. 
(3) “. . . it [the eouutry] should know that 
I hold mysc'lf in readiiu‘ss to assume the 
powers of the Rt'public.** Thus, as in 1940, 
when, as he said, he had led the French na¬ 
tion to salvation (by dc‘Hance of the tluMi 
constitutional authorities), he thrust himself 
forward, and so thrust the existing cabinet out 
of authority if not yet out of office. 

This statement of De Gaulle's enabled Gen¬ 
eral Salan to go over fully to the Algerian 
coloiH‘ls and generals in revolt. It also forced 
the left-wing parlies to consider their position 
more seriously than before: they now openly 
dc*clarcd that the Republic was threatened 
and that De Gaulle w'as a principle culprit. 
Th(*y and the trade* unions, twen the (Christian 
ones, declared thc'ir intention to oppose p(*r- 
sonal powi*r, and formed a (committee of 
Republican Vigilance. 

The Threat of Civil War 

Pflimlin went to the Assembly on May 16 
to get em(*rgeney powers; and in a debate in 
which the main topic was Dc Gaulle (heavily 
supported by the conservatives, e.g. AnR^ine 
Pinay; by Poujadists; and by Georges Bidault, 
a nationalist and colonialist leader of the 
M.R.P.), Pflimlin w'as given the pow'crs he 
needed by 462 votes to 112. Against him voted 
about onc-half of the Independents, the 
Poujadists, the Gaullists, some of the Peasants, 
and Bidault. Three Socialist leaders joined 
tlie cabinet: Mollct, Much, and Gazier. At once 
precautions, searches, arrests, censorship, were 
put in operation. But by May 17, Jacques 
Soiistcdle had escaped from surveillance in 
France and took over the political leadership 
in Algiers, as planned beforehand. He had been 
preceded by Leon D(*lbt?cque, a member of 
the personal cabinet of tlu? Minister of Defense, 
Jacques (^haban-Delmas, a (>uullist in the 
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Caillard Covrrnmont, an intn'gncr of the first 
order. 

Rumors now abounded that France would 
shortly be taken over by force by a descent of 
paratroopers and their confederates in barracks 
in Franco. In some places insurgent Committees 
of Public Safety were set up or threatened. 
This was the moment when the Govenimcnt 
should (it is and was said by French poli¬ 
ticians) have severed connections with Algeria, 
denying the anny and civil administration 
there all moneys, supplies, and communica¬ 
tions. This would have rcciuired masterful 
firmness. For the nation was now in an atmos¬ 
phere of civil war. It would have meant the 
readiness of the duly constituted Government 
to conduct large-scale military operations with 
or without the help of the Communist party. 
The bearing of that party throughout the years 
1945 to 1958 now caused the Government 
parties to (juail before this possibility. In a 
civil war even they themselves might be 
de.stroycd by the chaos and the Communists. 
But essentially, their devotion to the Republic 
was insufficiently zealous. All of them had 
repeatedly proposed improvements of the in¬ 
stitutions to repair the imperfections they ad¬ 
mitted; none had been able to succeed. Their 
own doubts now weakened them. The impend¬ 
ing surrender was not caused by lack of power 
but by weakness of morale: having feeble con¬ 
victions, they exaggerated the dangers of re¬ 
sistance. 

De Gaulle spoke again. May 19. On this 
occasion he praised the army; ‘Tn these con¬ 
ditions tlie army, seeing this immense popular 
emotion [of the “people” of Algeria], judged 
it its duty to prevent disorder. This it did and 
it was right to do so.” This was a direct, if 
polite, condonation of treason by the army, 
and the justification was not the truth. There 
is a European proverb, “He who betrays once 
will betray again.” De Gaulle offered himself 
as head of the Government—but only if he 
were given power by the Republic itself, for 
he wanted to avoid the claim and charge that 
his source of authority was the army. How¬ 
ever, he asked for some “exceptional power for 
an exceptional task at an exceptional time that 
could obviously not be done according to the 


usual procedure and rites that are now so 
usual that everyone is now tired of them.” Now 
he was determined to rule fully. The Algerian 
committee had all power in Algeria. Then on 
May 24, Corsica was seized by an insurrection 
led by leaders from Algeria assisted by para¬ 
troopers. Security police flown by the cabinet 
from Paris to suppress them joined them. Naval 
escorts for troops sent from France were un¬ 
reliable. 

The Movement for De Gaut.le. The Pflim- 
lin Government resigned on the evening of 
May 27 in a brink-of-civil-war atmosphere, 
unsure of the army even in France, for Gen¬ 
eral Ely had resigned, on grounds of a sliglit 
to some officers by the Government, but truly 
because he was not in accord with its policy. 

Five days before, one of the chief machina- 
tors of the movement for De Gaulle, Antoine 
Pinay, leader of the Independent party, a 
freqiient Minister of Finance and sometime 
Prime Minister, had begun negotiations with 
the General. lie had urged Pflimlin to make 
contact with him, to form a “national” Gov¬ 
ernment of all “national,” that is, non-Commu- 
nist, parties. A series of negotiations then took 
place between Pflimlin and De Gaulle. The 
Socialists in the cabinet, especially the iron- 
willed Jules Moch, who had his defense forces 
well organized, now realized that the best they 
could do was to get the General to concede 
as many limitations on his authority in a Gov¬ 
ernment as they could: to avoid a dictatorship 
by working with him. De Gaulle gave impetus 
to the movement for his accession to power 
when, on the morning of May 27, he unilater¬ 
ally announced that he had begun the “normal” 
process of forming a republican cabinet, and 
now expected exemplary behavior from the 
army in Algeria. 

The Socialist caucus (both chambers) by 
112 to 3 voted it would not join a Do Gaulle 
cabinet “under any circumstances”; for to do so 
would “challenge republican legality.” The In¬ 
dependents demanded a De Gaulle Govern¬ 
ment immediately. The M.R.P. urged their 
leader Pflimlin to stay on. The Communist 
party reviled De Gaulle as a “dictator-usurper.” 
That same day, three out of four Independent 
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cabinet associates of Pflimlin resigned. He 
went to the Assembly and asked for constitu¬ 
tional reforms, and he was victorious by 408 
votes to 165. It was a smashing majority. Now 
occurred a curious turn. The middle parties 
had become so chaste in their relations with 
the (Communist party (Mendcs-France had 
been an earlier example) that they would re¬ 
sign whenever the Communist vote assisted a 
\'otc of defeat, but would not accept a vote of 
victory if Communist votes supported ill If the 
148 C^ommunist votes arc subtracted from the 
408, this leaves less than the number required 
for an absolute majority, necessary for con¬ 
stitutional amendments or to upliold the cab¬ 
inet's authority. It is alleged that rflimlin's 
choice was deliberate. He resigned. 

The President of the Republic, Rene Coty, 
at once sent a message to the Assembly, threat¬ 
ening that he would resign, as h^rance was on 
tlie brink of civil war, unless De Gaulle was 
able to form a cabin(‘t. The position of the 
Socialist party was not crucial: it was decided 
by Guy Mollet. He led the Socialist caucus to 
agree to join a De Gaulle cabinet by a vote 
of 62 to 29. He had obtained some engage¬ 
ments from De Gaulle, later repeated in the 
Assembly and on record, of a liberal regime 
and guarantees; and Vincent Auriol, the val¬ 
iant old Socialist, first President of the Fourth 
Republic, also had pleaded for guarantees. 
Both reminded the General of their common 
fight in the Resistance and their cooperation 
with liim until the time he had resigned in 
1946. Rut to Auriors appeal that Dc Gaulle 
openly break with the army, De Gaulle merely 
answered that he wished to hold authority 
from the people only—the best of both worlds: 
power by an army rebellion and authority from 
the people. 

A Gornmunist-declared general strike failed, 
as people did not want to fall out of the frying 
pan into the fire, and it is easier to give 
Gommunists a vote than to strike for their 
causes. A great left-wing demonstration sliowed 
a valiant spirit. But the issue of the regime 
was decided. The continuing, immediate, and 
burning threat of civil war brought De Gaulle 
to power. From that flowed the writing of a 
new Gonstitution, a referendum that ratified it, 
and new elections that ratified the balance of 


electoral power produced by the threat of 
civil war. It was proven that the Communist 
parly was a “paper tiger.” 

"Fm// Powers** to De Gaulle 

Dc Gaulle met the leaders of all the French 
political parties, the Gommunists included, at 
President Coty's palace. On May 31, he met 
all the parties xN’ithout the (Communists. Ho 
declared he would form a Government includ¬ 
ing all parties except the Communists and 
Poiijadists. 

The Socialist caucus split for and against 
leaving the vote on Dc (Caiille free: 51 for and 
44 against. Both Mollet and Auriol were greatly 
impressed by De Gaulle's pledges at his round¬ 
table conference. The (Communists were .solidly 
against him. All the R.S., all the Independents 
but one, all the M.R.P. but 7 (with 11 ab¬ 
stentions), nearly all the Potijadists, and two- 
thirds of the Radicals favored De Gaulle. 

On June 1, Do Gaulle obtained from the 
Assembly “full powias” to govern by de¬ 
cree for six months. His chief opponents were 
Mendes-France and Franvois Millerand of 
the U.D.S.R., who i laimed that “today's vote is 
not free.” We append the table of voting, 
which may be called the last free vote in the 
Fourth Republic. 


ASSEMBLY VOTE ON “FULL POWERS'* 
rO DE GAULLE* 


Communists 

For 

0 

Against 

147 

Socialists 

44 

49 

Radicals 

24 

18 

U.D.S.R. 

12 

4 

R.G.R. 

14 

0 

Left Democrats 

12 

1 

M.R.P. 

70 

3 

Social Republicans 

15 

0 

Independents 

Bf) 

1 

African Regroupement 

4 

0 

Peasants and Social Action 

17 

0 

Poujadists 

30 

0 

Noninscribed 

3 

1 


3^ 

224 


•Thirty-two drputics ilid not vote, of whom many 
were incmbens of tlur African parties, mainly the 
Rrpxoupenient and tlic U.D.S.R. afriliate.s. 
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De Gaulle confronted the Assembly with 
several principles, and resisted any amend¬ 
ment to his will on the plea that he would 
resign and go home if he were denied his 
demands exactly as he asked; that is, he would 
let civil war loose. These were his propos¬ 
als: (1) The Assembly would grant him full 
emergency powers for six months. (2) He 
would have authority to formulate a Con¬ 
stitution—to be ratified not by the Assembly 
but by referendum: he was adamant on this 
against dissent from the deputies. Ilis argu¬ 
ment was that the Assembly had recognized 
the need for change, had frequently attempted 
it, had always failed, and would continue to 
fail. (In debate, he conceded that a committee, 
largely of parliamentary deputies, would be 
allowed to offer observations on the draft con¬ 
stitution that he would formulate.) (3) The 
new Constitution would include a revision of 
the relationship between France and her co¬ 
lonial dependencies. (4) Universal suffrage 
would be the source of all political power. (5) 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 

A French scholar has said that the new 
Ckmstitution was the work of miniaturists, not 
architects. This is true, for the principles are 
those of De Gaulle; he was the architect. The 
text was drafted by a committee of legal 
experts, most of them members of the Conseil 
(TEtat, three professors of law and one civil 
administrator, and some additional administra¬ 
tive career servants delegated either by various 
ministers or by Michel Debre, De Gaulle’s 
second-in-command in his cabinet. One of the 
members, the secretary general of the Conseil 
(Vf'Aat, was named virtually as the reprc.sen- 
tative of De Gaulle himself. The drafts were 
submitted to a ministerial committee for con¬ 
sideration and counsel, then to the cabinet. 
The ministerial committee included the Social- 
i.st and M.R.P. ministers and F61ix Iloiiphouet- 
Boigny, senator from West Africa and dis¬ 
tinguished native political leader. The cabinet 
approved the text July 26. 

Then, as promised by De Gaulle, the text 
was sent to the Consultative Committee of 
Parliament—for its advice, not for its decision. 


The Government must and would be respon¬ 
sible to Parliament. But (6) the executive and 
legislative powers must be effectively sepa- 
rated so that Government and Parliament 
might each be able effectively to assume its 
proper function. (7) He would not use his 
emergency powers to interfere with personal 
rights and fundamental liberties. 

General de Gaulle formed a cabinet of 
twenty-four members including himself. In¬ 
cluded were Guy Mollet; Pfliinlin; the leader oi 
the authoritarian Gaullists; the leader of the 
Independents; M.R.P. friends of De Gaulle's; 
Michel Debre, a liberal Gaiillist, Minister of 
Justice, to draft the constitution. It was only 
on July 7 that Jacques Soiistclle was appointed 
to tlic cabinet, as Minister of Information. 
Nine ministers were not members of Parlia¬ 
ment; they had been high in the career diplo¬ 
matic service or civil administration. (This 
course has been followed in subsequent 
changes of the cabinet. It is a return to some 
instances of the early Third Republic.) 

THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 

for that was already made by De Gaulle, so 
far as main principles were concerned. The 
committee consisted of 39 members: 16 from 
the Assembly, 10 Senators, 13 high official and 
law experts. Paul Reynaud was chairman. 
When the committee voted acceptance of the 
draft, four Socialists, two Radicals, and one 
African senator abstained. Text and suggestions 
and commentary were reviewed by the Comeil 
(TEtat and on September 3, 1958, adopted by 
the cabinet. 

The means of communication by radio and 
TV and supervision of the press were entirely 
in the hands of a Government zealous for its 
own reforms of a drastic nature and supported 
by the continual drumming of civil-war 
threats. Opinion was specifically manipulated 
by Jacques Sous telle. The political parties were 
in disarray, because tlie Assembly was ad¬ 
journed, indeed without a day mentioned for 
its return. Its own claim that it was merely in 
recess was contemptuously rejected by De 
Gaulle. For him it simply was nonexistent. Al¬ 
so, its parliamentary commissions were de- 
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nied the right to call ministers before them 
for questioning. 

The Referendum 

The country now proceeded calmly toward 
its summer vacation and then the referendum 
of September 28. The Government continued 
pounding its theme through radio and TV 
and press memoranda: the alternative to De 
Gaulle was civil war; a vote for the Constitu¬ 
tion was a vote for Dc (Gaulle; a vote against 
the Constitution would be a vote for the 
Communist parly. De Gaulle visited Algeria; 
he appeared before the public in France. A 
handful of members of the Radical party led by 
Mendes-France, some U.D.S.R. led by Mitte- 
rand, some M.R.P. members, and all the Com¬ 
munist party opposed the Constitution. The 
Socialist party was divided, and its followers 
were split and confused by its two voices. 

All voters received an official copy of the 
(Constitution. How many of them could really 
understand its language or its drift? It is 
difficult, as we have seen, even for an expert 
to know what it means. The campaign, carried 
on vigorously only by the Gaullists and the 
Communists, amounted to a plebiscite for a 
man, not a reasoned weighing of new in.stitu- 


tions. The ballot said; "Do you approve the 
Constitution proposed by the Government of 
the Republic?” The vote in favor was greater 
than had been expected. Nearly 85 percent of 
the voters in Metropolitan France voted, the 
highest percentage ever in a popular vote. 
Over 79 percent of these voted "Yes”; the rest 
“No.” In Algeria about 80 percent of the 
electorate voted; nearly 97 percent “Yes.” The 
army there knew exactly how to encourage 
the Moslem voters to join the colons! There 
were similar high votes and favorable votes in 
the overseas departments and territories, im¬ 
plying acceptance of association in the French 
Community, except for French Guinea which 
voted for immediate independence. 

The most striking political-party feature of 
this refercndum-bec()me-plebi.scite was the fail¬ 
ure of the Communist party. Another was the 
unspoken disgust with the behavior of the 
parties in the Fourth Republic. As the total 
“No” vote was 4.6 million, not all of them by 
any means Communist, the figures meant that, 
as the (Communists had received 5.5 million 
votes in Januaiy, 1956, they must have lost 
more than a million votes since then. This was 
confirmed in the elections of November, 1958, 
though the party recovered in the municipal 
elections in the spring of 1959. 


AFTER THE ADVENT 


The same spiritual compulsion to vote “Yes” 
at the referendum was sustained through the 
elections of November. 

But the problems .surged up for settlement. 
On Algeria, De CCaulle was studiously, perhaps 
guilefully, vague. For months, it seemed that 
he had been able to discipline the army in 
Algeria; but the colons and their representa¬ 
tives in the Assembly still held out for the 
subordination or the “integration” of the Mos¬ 
lems. Economic problems added to the unset- 
tlemcnt of the apparent unity of support for 
him. For France had been living far beyond 
her means, through loans from abroad and at 
home and through inflation. Drastic measures 
were taken by tlie Debr6 Government in 
January, 1959, and maintained. The Socialists 


refused to take office with the Government. 
They remained in reasoned opposition, not 
wi.shing to leave the Communist i3arty as the 
only spokesmen for the working classes, and 
they had yet to rediscover their old unity. 
The forces of the right were swollen, it was 
said, beyond anything since 1816. Would they 
not break up? 

^'Self-Determination' for Algeria 

During 1959 De Gaulle either newly real¬ 
ized the inevitability of self-determination for 
the Algerians or made public gradually views 
that he may long have cherished; and this 
resulted, in January and February of 1960, in 
an insurrection by the Algerian colonists, sup- 
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ported for some time by some of the army 
officers and right-wing deputies who had 
played a leading part in the iii)rising of May, 

1958. 

Once in office, De Gaulle learned more 
sharply than before what burden in blood and 
money the attempted suppression of the Al¬ 
gerian national movement entailed. A half 
million men were in the army in Algeria and 
a billion dollars a year were being spent. Still 
the F.L.N. could not be put down. It was 
estimated that to do this, another half million 
soldiers would be needed. This drain on man¬ 
power and funds was slowing down the in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural modernization plans 
to which the Government was vowed. 

At any rate, preceded by some earlier and 
less forthright public statements, the decisive 
step was taken by Do Gaulle himself (not the 
Prime Minister, be it noted) on September 16, 

1959, in a solemn television appearance. The 
word "self-determination*' appeared now for 
the first time in a clear statement as tlio goal 
of French policy for the Algerians. De (huille 
opened up three courses to the Algerians, one 
to be chosen by them in a referendum four 
years after peace had been established. They 
could choose to secede from France. De Gaulle 
would not like this, and did not think it would 
be chosen; but if it did, it might have to be 
followed by a partition of Algeria between the 
colonists' areas and the rest. The second choice 
was full integration with France as one of her 
departements: this he believed to be unreal¬ 
istic. Third, there was “autonomy,” “the govern¬ 
ment of Algerians by Algerians, backed by the 
help of France and in close union with her 
for economic affairs, education, defense, for¬ 
eign relations.” The President refused to ac¬ 
cept the F.L.N. as the one and only represen¬ 
tative of the Algerians, since this would give 
it the monopoly over their political fate. But 
they could talk over the terms of pacification 
with him, in “a peace of the brave,” words he 
had used in an earlier speech. Till then, the 
war on them would be prosecuted with in¬ 
creasing vigor. 

From that moment, agitation and conspiracy 
to defeat this policy began in right-wing po¬ 
litical circles in France and in Algeria among 


the colonists, abetted by men high in the army 
and civil administration. It was almost the 
replica of May 13, 1958, but this time with 
De Gaulle to be sacrificed. 

The Subordination of the Cabinet. As 
throwing a light on the authoritarian nature 
of the Fifth Republic's Constitution, it might 
be noticed that De Gaulle's speech was com¬ 
posed by him, privately, then merely read to 
the cabinet and recorded in the filyscc for 
delivery. It was known that the Prime Minister, 
Michel Debre, was personally opposed to 
the liberalism in the speech, and, indeed, he 
was regarded by most politicians, friends or 
opponents, as an Ultra, that is to say, an 
extremist in his policy of keeping Algeria 
French. The Ultras of Algeria were already in 
violent and public opposition to “self-deter¬ 
mination” or parleys with the F.L.N. The 
center and left-wing parties approved. 

Party Divisions. A new political group was 
formed in the Assembly, the R.A.F. or Rally 
for French Algeria, headed by M. Bidault of 
the M.R.P. and formerly a staunch supporter 
of De Gaulle for the prime ministership; the 
right-wing Independent, M. Diichct; and some 
dissident members of the U.N.R., acting 
against their pledge to the party not to join 
any other group. The U.N.R.'s executive com¬ 
mittee split: one-third wanted the U.N.R. to 
counter De Gaulle flatly against anything but 
integration; the rest were prepared to float 
along for a time. In this committee, the depu¬ 
ties elected for Algeria in 1958 were solidly for 
integration. The members of the R.A.F. were 
expelled by the committee, after the president 
of the group had a talk with President de 
Gaulle. 

When the Algerian policy was debated in 
the Assembly on October 14, 1959, Prime Min¬ 
ister Debr6 was assailed, and could hardly 
find an answer, because he was reminded 
of his own past and especially a recent phrase 
that “there was no possibility of an Algerian 
state.” Nine of the U.N.R. leadership resigned; 
they were the same men who had led the 
movement against the Fourth Republic in 
1958, and the leaders of the coup in Corsica. 
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Nevertheless, the Assembly gave Debre a 
vote of confidence for the De Gaulle policy. 
To illustrate the behavior of French parlia¬ 
mentary groups, we give the votes. For the 
Government were 204 U.N.R.; 84 Independ¬ 
ents; 52 M.R.P.; 44 Socialists; 38 Entente 
Democratique, Against it were 4 U.N.R.; 13 
Independents; 8 Communists. Abstaining were, 
however, 17 Independents and 2 M.R.P. 
Against, also, were M. Bidault and M. Lcgail- 
lard, Algerian colonist student leader. A few 
miscellaneous deputies also abstained. 

The Rightist Plot 

Now rumors circulated that the F.L.N. might 
order a cease-fire, and that right-wing organi¬ 
zations had planned the assassination of liber¬ 
als. An attack was made on the life of Mitte 
rand, leader of the U.D.S.R. Soustelle, whose 
sympathies passionately supported the Algerian 
colonists, tried to get the nine dissident U.N.R. 
members reinstated; but Debre appeared at 
the parly caucus and prevented this. Mean¬ 


while, both in France and in Algeria, a plot 
was developed to thwart President dc Gaulle’s 
policy. 

Early in January, 1960, the F.L.N. reorgan¬ 
ized its leadership, seeming to become more? 
moderate, perhaps because the French army 
was scoring successes. Also, De Gaulle con¬ 
ferred with a large meeting of his top 
military and civil (*xperts. It seemed as thoiigh 
negotiations might be in the offing. At this. 
General Massu, the paratrooper who had 
helped to mount the rebellion of May, 1958, 
with the cry of “De Gaulle to power!” ex¬ 
plained to a foreign journalist that he had “per¬ 
haps made a mistake in having put M. de 
Gaulle in pow(*r; he has become a man of the 
left . . . and the army might use fr.ree against 
liiin.” He was at once recalled by De Gaullt' 
and dismissed from his command. The Al¬ 
gerian colonists’ organizations—(Committees of 
Public Safely and so on—were mohili/i'd 
against the Government. Former Primt' Min¬ 
ister Bidault, pro-colonist, was forbidden to go 
to Algeria. 


INSURRECTION AND ITS DEFEAT 


Dc Gaulle rallied his divided cabinet and 
his irresolute Prime Minister. Soustelle, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, strongly opposed the 
policy of De Gaulle in the cabinet. This body 
voted, however, to continue “its will to pursue 
the policy defined by the (]hief of Slate, 
decided by the Government, and approved by 
Parliament.” It issued a warning to the Al¬ 
gerian nationalist leaders that there would be 
“self-determination,” but no “negotiations” 
with them; and that the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment “would not be bent.” 

At this reiRaation of the principle of “self- 
determination,” riots and strikes broke out in 
Algeria—chiefly in the capital, Algiers—Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1960. Those who had risen against the 
Fourth Republic in 1958—colonists, rightists, 
fascists—and cried “Dc Gaulle to power!” now 
cried “De Gaulle to the gallows!” Their man, 
established by their treason, was betraying 
them! A full-scale rebellion was mounted, 
with seizures of buildings as headquarters and 


barricades in the streets. Many gendarmes 
and rioters were killed or wounded. 

The army was ordereil out to contain the 
insurrection which had as a potential object 
the setting up of a separate Algerian slat(\ 
The army was divided in its sympathies, 
some for the colonists, most either for obedi¬ 
ence to the civilian authorities in Paris or 
merely apathetic. Do Gaulle had not suffi¬ 
ciently noticed the development of the insur¬ 
rectionary movement during 1959. Prime 
Minister Debre was dispatched to Algiers 
and reported to Da Gaulle the nntruslworthi- 
ncss of the army, i'he cominanil and the 
colonels were showing a kind of benevolent 
neutrality to the rebels. 

De Gaulle*H Character Wins 

By the third day of the rebellion, De Gaulle 
was assured of the spontaneous and hearty 
support of the political parties in France from 
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the right-center to the extreme left and of the 
trade unions. It was the reverse of May, 1958. 
Then they had opposed the General and the 
rightists. But the Debr6 cabinet was tottering, 
and the civil governor of Algeria, a De Gaulle 
appointee, and the general of the armed forces 
there, Challe, were failing to suppress the 
revolt from confusion of mind and torn con¬ 
sciences. Tlie civil governor used an argument 
for the failure of the anny to fire similar to 
De Gaulle’s excuses for the army treason in 
1958: it was a "drama of conscience.” Dc 
Gaulle ordered the arrest of all potential or 
known leaders of the plot; but, perhaps 
through police sabotage, only the minor ones 
were taken. 

Then, six days after the outbreak on January 
29, De Gaulle took a decisive step. It was like 
Napoleon’s "whiff of grapeshot” against the 
Paris mob in October, 1795, for it dispersed 
them. As a general in uniform, the chief of 
state addressed France and the armed forces 
by television and radio. He reaffirmed his pol¬ 
icy without any retreat: self-determination 
after pacification. Though the war were won 
by military means alone, nothing would be 
really settled until the Algerian people had 
made their response. Nor would the F.L.N. 
be accepted in advance of that response as "the 
Government of the country.” He appealed to 
his own personal contribution to the resurrec¬ 
tion of France and her community of peoples 
since the Resistance to prove that the colonists 
would not be abandoned. Now he told the 
army to obey the civil authorities and their 
loyal highest officers. "No soldier, under pen¬ 
alty of being guilty of serious fault, may associ¬ 
ate himself at any time, even passively, with 
the insurrection. ... I have given, and am 
giving, this order.” 

The waverers in the army were pushed to 
one side. The rest were firm. The Home Guard 
among the rebels were called up for service. 
The revolt collapsed. The cabinet was re¬ 
cast, its major change being the dismissal of 


Soustelle, who vowed to continue to work 
against De Gaulle’s policy. 

After the Revolt 

On Febniary 3, the Government made its 
first appeal to the Assembly for emergency 
powers under Article 38 of the Constitution. It 
was given powers, for one year, to "take all 
measures necessary in order to insure the 
maintenance of law and order, the safeguard¬ 
ing of the state and C^onstitution, the pacifica¬ 
tion and administration of Algeria.” The vote 
of the Assembly on this is instructive. It ap¬ 
pears on page 263. 

What is the upshot of this episode? It 
would seem that the Algerian Moslems are 
assured of De Gaulle’s sincerity and strength. 
It is apparent that the Fifth Republic is a 
plebiscitical, authoritarian, presidential system, 
with Parliament an appendage, and the cab¬ 
inet a merely executory body of the will of the 
President. It is not yet sure that the right-wing 
plotters have been eradicated or the army 
convinced. But strong measures to secure these 
results were undertaken: the Home Guard of 
Algeria dissolved; army leaders, even generals, 
dismissed; the press curbed; near-fascist organ¬ 
izations legally banned. Perhaps above all, thi‘ 
psychological-warfare branch of the army in 
Algeria was abolished. This body had bcu'u 
developed by the army as a result of the l(*s- 
sons it learned in Indochina about the building 
and maintenance of army morale among tin* 
Communist fighters against French forces. Thi‘ 
propaganda machine and methods of this body 
were used in Algeria to sway the army to 
sympathy with the Algerian colonists against 
the policy of the Goxernment in Paris. Finally, 
the top leaders of the rising of May, 1958, 
deputies in the Assembly, were arrested, though 
they claimed parliamentary immunity from a 
Parliament they at heart despised, to be 
charged with plots to subvert the safety of the 
state. 


THE FUTURE 

The Constitution of the Fifth Republic was find men steadily subservient to his policies? 
made by De Gaulle to fit De Gaulle. Can he And, if he can, can they persuade their po- 
continue to dominate the Assembly? Can he litical parties to follow De Gaulle? Is a cabinet 
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composed mostly of nonparty, nonpolitical mil¬ 
itary and administrative and scientific experts 
a feasible long-rnn device of government? 

What can happen to the constitutional sys¬ 
tem once Dc Gaulle dies or retires—within a 
period of about ten years? Will the memory of 
two civil wars threatened have been dispelled, 
or will they be a model for others? Will the 
French deputies and parties liave developed 
a habit of balanced cooperation with the 
power!Ill plebiseitical executive? If they have 
not, will the deportment of He Gaulle, in the 
name of a dedicated national mission, “our 
mother, France,*’ have overcome the incivisme 
of many generations? Or will the tentative, and 
perhaps false, momentary harmony disintegrate 
into the civil war that was averted by the 


moral surrender of the liberal forces when they 
were faced with it in 1958? 

Do Gaulle is a devoted patriot, of liberal and 
just disposition, fully convinced that he is the 
spiritual quintessence of the best instinct of 
France, his mother, entitled to grandeur and 
inspired to civilized duty by her services to 
culture for over a thousand years. He is dis¬ 
interested in gain, but interested in sei*vice, so 
long as his will prevails, (-an one expect 
another chivalrous gentleman to follow him? 
The Fourth Republic was stricken because it 
could not move, when swift movement was 
essential. The Fifth Republic attempts .swift 
movement, against a desperate extreme right. 
What shape may we expect the Sixth Republic 
to take, when it comes? 
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QUESTIONS ON FRANCE 


1. In wliat ways lias the geographical situation 
of France, in all its aspects, molded French 
political institutions and mores? 

2. Assess tile mutual influence of the modern 
French economy and French politics and govern¬ 
ment. 

3. Is France a “welfare state”? 

4. It has been said that French government 
is weak because the French people suffer from 
incivisme. What is meant by the term and what 
is its sigriificanc.'c for Frenc’h political life? 

5. Discuss the evolution of centralization and 
the causes and elfcc'ts of the nonexistence of a 
representative cassembly in P'rance from 1600 on¬ 
wards. 

6. Discuss the underlying traditional influence 
of the? ancicn regime on modern P'rcnch govern¬ 
ment and politics. 

7. Estimate the consequences of the French 
Revolution on French politics and administration. 

8. Evaluate the influence of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte on French government and administration. 

9. What were the main contributions to politi¬ 
cal thought of the chief French political thinkers 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries? 

10. Summarize the chief features of French 
governiiicnt in the Third and Fourth republics. 

11. Why was it difficult to create a constitution 
in 1945? Why was it easy in 1958? 

12. What are the main differences between the 
French and British constitutional heritages? 

13. Discuss the relationship between the Cath¬ 
olic Church and French politics, hisUirically and 
in modern limes. 

14. Compare American, British, and PTench 
political parties with rc'gard to the main functions 
that parties should perform. 

15. Discuss the relation.ship of pressure groups 
to political parties in modern P'rance. 

16. Analyze the “weaknesses” of the French 
political parties in the Third and P'ourth republics 
and account for them. 

17. “No consensus, no political majority.” What 
significance has this dictum for France? 

18. Why are the trade unions in Britain organ¬ 
ically associated with a labor party and in France 
not? How are the French trade unions connected 
with the political process? 

19. Estimate the role of organized labor and 
the Socialist and Communist parties in French 
politics. 


20. Compare the main PTench political parties 
for their internal organization and discipline in 
policy making and in parliamentary activities. 

21. Discuss the character and tactics of the 
Coirirminist party of France, an authoritarian 
party in a clemocralic state. How has the Fifth 
Keiiublic attempted to suppress its power? 

22. What feature in PVench election law has in 
the recent past been in greatest contrast with 
American and British election law? 

23. Evaluate the weakness and strength of the 
National Assembly in the P^oiirlh Republic. By 
what measures does the Fifth Republic appear to 
remedy the weakness of the Fourth? 

24. Compare the status and role of tlie presid¬ 
ing officer of these parliamentary assemblies: the 
British House of Commons, the French National 
Assembly, and the U.S. House of Representatives. 
What light does this throw on the basic structure 
and general conduct of national politics in each 
case? 

25. Compare the French parliamentary com¬ 
missions with American and British parliamentary 
committees. 

26. Why was French budgetary legislation and 
financial probity so chaotic in the Fourth Repub¬ 
lic? How has it been remedied since 1958? 

27. Estimate the importance of tlie Senate in 
French government. How docs tliis fit into the 
famous observation bv the Abb6 Sicy^s: “If a 
second chamber is identical with the first, it is 
not necessary; if it is different, it is a nuisance”? 

28. The French Republic for many years has 
had an Economic and Social Council alongside 
the Parliament. Was this a political value to 
France, giving it an advantage over either 
Britain or Germany? 

29. Compare the present process of lawmaking 
and control of the executive in Britain and 
France. 

30. Compare the status and role of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the House of Commons and the French 
National Assembly. 

31. Analyze the theory of the separation of 
powers and compare its institutions in the U.S.A. 
with those of France before 1958. 

32. How in the Fourth Republic and the Fifth 
Republic have the constitutional responsibilities of 
the executive to Parliament been secured? 

33. Compare tlie status and role of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic in the Fourth and Fifth 
republics. 
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34. In wliat respects has the Fifth Renublic 
strengthened the executive as compared with the 
legislature? 

35. Compare the selection of the chief executive 
in Britain, France, and the U.S.A. Evaluate his 
serviceability as the leading national political 
executive, 

36. Compare the position of Prime Minister in 
the Fourth and Fifth republics. 

37. Analyze the nature, causes, and effects, in 
every respect, of French cabinet instability before 
1958. 

38. Compare the formation of a cabinet in the 
Fourth and Fifth republics. 

39. Discuss the significance of the question of 
dissolution of the National Assembly in French 
government and how it has been answered in the 
Fifth Republic. Is the ansvvcT likely to be to the 
advantage of the French nation? 

40. Compare the role of the army in the gov¬ 
ernments of Britain and of France before and 
after the advent of Dc Gaulle. 

41. What features of government in the Fourth 
Republic led to the leakages of official informa¬ 
tion by “disloyal public officials”? 

42. Analyze the regulations aimed at securing 
the loyalty of the civil service in the United 
States, Britain, and France. Ilow effective are 
they? 


43. Explain the nature of the reform of the 
French civil service after World War II: why was 
it needed and what is it expected to accomplish? 

44. Why is it that French politics seem to be 
chaotic and confused, and French administration 
steady? 

45. What features in French government indi¬ 
cate res^ctivcly the French centralization and 
decentralization? 

40. Is the machinery of government of France 
more or le.ss efficient than the government of the 
U.S.A.? Reason the case for and against. 

47. Consider the significanc'e of the role of the 
French judiciary in preserving individual liberties 
and controlling the abuses of administration. 

48. “Far more important than the legal institu¬ 
tions is the spirit in which a government is oper¬ 
ated.” Compare British and French politii’a! proc¬ 
esses in the light of this dictum. 

49. What meaning could be attached to the 
phrase, “France needs a national revolution”? 

50. What is your pro^osis for French govern¬ 
ment and politics on the retirement of General 
do Gaulle from office? What do you think will be 
the political issues and the eventual constitutional 
outcome, and why? 

51. If you were in charge of drafting a new 
constitution for France in succession to the resig¬ 
nation of De Gaulle, what would be its main 
features, and why? 
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CHAPTER 20 


The German People, 
Environment, and Culture 


WHAT IS GERMANY? 


Since World War IL, ending in 1945, no 
single unified German state exists. Defeat split 
“Germany*' into its western regions with fifty 
million people, and the eastern with seventeen 
million. And parts of its former territory were 
annexed by Poland and the U.S.S.R. Three 
centuries of militarist ambitions for empire 
reached their maximum success in 1942. Then 
Hitler's Third Reich—designed to last a thou¬ 
sand years—stretched out to Stalingiad, Spits¬ 
bergen, and Greece. The end was defeat and 
partition. 

The new governments in Bonn and the 
Russian-dominated cast arc skin-deep. Each 
avows eventual unification, and promises then 
to set up a new constitution. Germany's largest 
area and most creative state, Prussia, was 
formally dissolved in 1947. The political-party 
situation in the west is temporary in this pre¬ 
dicament, yet parties arc fundamental to dem¬ 
ocratic government. We cannot, then, pretend 
that current institutions are final. Someday they 
will be reshaped, it is to be hoped, in the 
east as well as the west on a democratic basis. 

Yet Germany today is a very powerful nation. 
It has an important strategic location between 


the Soviet Union's enormous might and the 
West. It has substantial economic resources. Its 
people arc inventive, educated, and disci¬ 
plined; they are remarkable organizers. Its 
character as exhibited in its government and 
politics is a weighty factor in the balance of 
power in the world and the fate of other 
nations as well as of itself. 

It is not enough to know what Germany 
momentarily is, but to guess what she may 
become, and for this it is essential to know 
what Germany so long was. It is essential to 
uncover layer after layer in the violent leaps 
of growth this body politic has made. In 1789 
Germany was some 320 separate states; in 1815, 
39; in 1918, 18. From 1933 to 1945 it was a 
single monolithic totalitarian state. In 1945 it 
reverted to 16 states, divided into two con¬ 
tainers, the German Federal Republic centered 
at Bonn, with 11 states, and the German 
Democratic Republic in the east, with 5 states. 
Berlin, the former capital of Prussia and the 
Reich, was a separate governmental unit di¬ 
vided into western and eastern sectors, each 
hostile to the other. This is but a preliminary 
index to the fact that German government, even 
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in the basic element of a state, territory, is 
less hehif* than becoming. 

Frequent Change of Regime 

German government, since 1815, has been a 
succession of emergent stages, each immature 
in existence and premature in decease. Like 
France, Germany today counts her fourth 
regime since 1871. One of these, the Bismarck- 
ian Reich, lasted from 1871 to 1918, but even 
it did not ac hieve the consolidation of a tradition 
of nation, people, and state. The conseciuent 
lack of an established foundation gives a pe¬ 
culiar instability to Gernian citizenship. 

The changes of regime in Germany represent 
in part tlie struggle between the liberal and the 
authoritarian-militarist attitudes to life that 
have pervaded its people. The liberal was 
victorious in 1919, and established the most 
democratic constitution in the world. Economic 
disaster, international turmoil, and the madness 
of Hitler, supported by the G(*rman anny, 
destroyed it. The liberal is again victorious in 
the constitutions of Bonn and the states. 

The New Republic. In the western part of 
Germany, there has flourished since 1949 a re¬ 
markably democratic system of governmc*nt, 
devoted to a loose federalism between the 
Liinder (the states) and the Republic and to 
unusual constitutional protections for the rights 
of man. In its eastern part, under Russian 
domination, a soviet system on the Russian 
plan is in full operation. 

We devote our attention exclusively to the 
German Federal Republic. The institutions of 
the German Democratic Republic closely re¬ 
semble those of Soviet Russia; for general 
political understanding, we may refer to the 
section of this work devoted to the Soviet 
Union, which teaches us the nature of a Com¬ 
munist totalitarian regime. Furthermore, an 
unusual amount of space is devoted to Ger¬ 
many’s political past, because its present form 
of govemment is so recent while its tradition 
is extremely powerful today. 

The Bonn government has a written constitu¬ 
tion drafted by delegates from the Land gov¬ 
ernments and established in 1949 without 
popular ratification. This constitution enshrines 


the sovereignty of the people and the dignity 
of the individual. Its list of rights is long; and 
some cannot be amended at all, though other 
parts of the constitution can be amended by 
a fairly flexible method. 

The lower house of the federal Parliament, 
the Bundestag, emerges from popular election 
with universal franchise. The upper house, the 
Biindcsrat (the federal assembly), is appointed 
by the various Land governments in propor¬ 
tion to population; this assembly has a revising 
and delaying power as it is intended to avoid 
over-centralization. The executive emerges 
from the Bundestag. It consists of a Chancellor, 
the equivalent of Prime Minister, and his 
cabinet, all responsible to the Bundestag and 
holding office without a fixed term. The Chan¬ 
cellor has a power of dissolution, followed by 
general election, when there is an unwilling¬ 
ness of the Bundestag to follow his proposed 
policies. The national symbolic representative 
is the President of the Republic, elected by a 
federal convention. 

The judiciary has a long tradition of im¬ 
partiality and technical competence; young 
people are recruited by examination and enter 
it to make a life career. The civil .service, with 
five centuries’ tradition behind it, is highly 
efficient and uncorrupt and devoted to the 
state’s sei-vice. The local government system 
has large elements of local freedom in it and 
is one of the most efficient in the world. 

Democracy Very Recent 

But until 1919 (that is, only yesterday by 
the standard of the time needed for the de¬ 
velopment of social-habit morality), none of 
the Germanic states had democratic constitu¬ 
tions, though some had liberal monarchies. In 
1919 democratic constitutions were establi.shed 
in the states and another was established for 
the whole country. I’his democracy was born 
in defeat in World War I and was, in part, 
imposed from the outside. 

Until then, the German people had had no 
e.xpcrience of the opportunities, habits, and 
difficulties of self-government. They were ruled 
from above and protected fiom their own 
free political selves. No revolution had ever 
enforced a sovereign parliamentary system. 
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Parliamentary bodies, called diets, had been 
established in the states in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, but the hereditary rulers, not 
the people, were sovereign. The people were 
treated as subjects of the Obriffkeiisstaat, the 
German technical name for the “authoritarian 
state.” Representation in the diets was not by 
universal individual suffrage, but by estates, 
that is, nobles, burghers, clergy. 

The constitution which is safest for the people 
is that which the people themselves have seized. 


Tims have the French, the English, and the 
American people acted. Many Germans have 
been ready to do similarly; but most, hitherto, 
have been docile. Liberators came from outside, 
such as Napoleon, or Woodrow Wilson in 1918. 
Why did not enough German people revolt 
passionately enough (o create a democracy? The 
answer is comi^licatcd and ambiguous, as we 
shall sec; but most did not, and the few who 
did wore bloodily suppressed by militarized 
monarchies. 


THE LAND AND ITS RESOURCES 


No Natural Frontiers 

The area of Germany, except for the north, 
is geographically indeterminate. In the west 
the Rhine might or might not be a “iiatural” 
frontier, but Germany slopped over its left 
bank into France. In the east, the central Eu¬ 
ropean plain stretches all the way into the lands 
of the Slavs, Poland, the Baltic countries. 
And the cast is the area in which, for plunder 
of the Slavs and then for mortal and permanent 
fear of them, Pnissia and its cruel authoritarian¬ 
ism were born and nurtured. 

In the west, again, the land merges into the 
Lowlands and the north of France. The south¬ 
east opens through Bohemia (Czechoslovakia) 
into the Balkans. The north, at Denmark, 
leaves the way open to and from Scandinavia. 
There are temptations for expansion every¬ 
where, especially as the north German plain is 
not fertile, and there have been dangers from 
without everywhere. There was no clear-cut 
geographical feature—not tlie sea, not the 
mountains, not the rivers—to make something 
called “Germany” into a neat, self<*ontained 
national community. 

The northern plain, the central uplands, and 
the Alps in the south run into other areas that 
continue into foreign national communities; 
they differentiate Germany internally without 
shaping her as one. The plain is divided by 
rivers—the Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Oder, and Vis¬ 
tula. While these disintegrated the German 
people, they were not decisive enough to hold 
in populations until they congealed into sepa¬ 
rate national communities. Her rivers and 


mountains break up the land that might other¬ 
wise have bc(‘ii the basis for one community, 
with one great social capital, into several com¬ 
munities, differentiated by their economy, re¬ 
ligion, terrain, and climate, by their connections 
with the neighboring “foreigners” at the various 
borders, and consequently by historical change 
and chance. 

No CoxfMUNiTY Core. Out of these highly 
disparate areas a single state was finally forged. 
But every state and nation needs some creative 
and community-building center: the London 
area in Britain, the Ile-de-France (Paris) basin 
in France, Moscow in Russia. The capital of 
the “geographical expression” called Germany 
rarjged between Vienna, Prague, Frankfurt, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and only finally Berlin. For 
the “geographical expression” was not truly 
even such, but rather an ideological or political 
expression—the Holy Roman Empire was once 
called “like a monster,” monstra simile. The 
gravity of political force rested now in one 
region, now in another. 

In more recent times, the process of history, 
especially violence against neighbors, has left 
Germany more compact. Until 1939 its area 
was 180,000 square miles. Now it is but 
136,000 square miles, divided into west and 
east. The rest lies beyond the line of the Oder 
and Neisse, and this is still claimed from 
Poland and Russia by many Germans, the 
claim constituting a plank in several political- 
party programs. 
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Germany, west and east, thus slirnnk, has 
still some seventy million people, becausi* mil¬ 
lions entered from the seized areas and from 
long-lived Cennanie “colonies’* in many parts of 
eastern Europe from which they were expelled. 

Wealth and Resources 

The climate is temperate. The width and 
breadth of the land gives a wide variety of 
soils and agricultural products. But the earth is 
not as fertile as that of France and has re¬ 
quired immense efforts in labor. In the late 
nineteenth century, with chemical fertilizers 
(invented and developed in (h*riiiany), it 
began to give a modest standard of living. 
Imports have always been necessary. The agri¬ 
cultural population was, in the highly formative 
period of the ninete(*nth century, dominated 
by the politics of the big estate owners of the 
east, led by their traditional master-section, 
the Junkers—hence the extremely potent influ¬ 
ence of tariffs in German and especially Prus¬ 
sian politics. 

Germany is without cotton, the so-called 
rare mineral ores, and rubber. But in recent 
years she has found home supplies of oil 
amounting to one-third of her needs. She has 
rich coal deposits in the Saar (now restored 
again to Germany), the Ruhr, and Upper 
Silesia. Her lignite deposits are considerable 
and they arc better exploited than anywhere 


else. She has iron ore, but not too much, es¬ 
pecially after the award of Lorraine to France 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Germany 
is the richest land in the world in potash. 
There is hydroelectric power. The chemical 
and metallurgical genius of the country, ex¬ 
hibited since the 187()\s, has made the maxi¬ 
mum of the various resources. But the nation 
is not self-sufficient, and it must export large 
amounts of manufactured articles to maintain 
a desirable standard of living, with conse¬ 
quences in foreign policy. 

The post-World War II peace settlement for 
Germany added to the strains on her govern¬ 
ment and labor for a high standard of living. 
The food supplies of Germany used to come 
largely from east of the Oder-Nci«Jse. Today, 
West Germany must either raise its own food 
or buy from abroad. The East German market 
has been lost for manufactures; hence Bonn 
exerts an intense world export effort. From 
1946 to 1957 the jjeople of West Germany 
restored th(.*ir factories and homes from the 
greatest dewistation by war evi*r known over 
such an area. They rebuilt their economy. 
They have become the third cxporttT in the 
woild, after the Unitwl States and Great 
Britain. Their national income, which was at 
starvation level in 19-15, was 75 billion DM in 
1950 and about 160 billion in 1958—or, at about 
four marks per dollar, $40 billion, and about 
$800 per capita per annum. 


THE GERMAN ECONOMY 


Germany cxliibits a familiar stratification 
economically. Familiar, also, are the appeals to 
government made by all branches of the popu¬ 
lation for the .services government can render to 
them. The economy is based on private prop¬ 
erty and free enterprise. That is both a basic 
cultural principle and constitutional law. But 
vciy substantial elements of tlie planned wel¬ 
fare state supplement and modify freedom of 
property and enterprise. 

Industrial Growth 

The industrial revolution came late in Ger¬ 
many. In 1850, only the west and south Ger¬ 


manic states had some industry. Apart from 
the ironworks in Berlin (foundcid by the state), 
calico printing in Baden (found(?d by the 
state), and some sugar-refineries and shipyards, 
there were no large-scale shops. Krupp—the 
famous steel and ajinaments fiini—had only 
just begun at E.ssen. More than 75 percent of 
the population was rural. But already the urban 
workers were restive, and in a few years they 
were led by Ferdinand Lassalle into the infant 
socialist movement, not long afterwards taken 
over by Marxists, but not of revolutionary or 
dictatorial bent. The condition of the workers 
in nascent German industry and commerce 
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had spurred on Karl Marx, a Rhinelander, to 
theorize. 

In 1871 about 63 percent of the population 
was rural; in 1910, only 40 percent. Occupations 
developed thus: 



78S2 

1907 

Agriculture and forestry 

42.3% 

34.0% 

Industry and crafts 

35.5 

39.7 

Commerce and communications 

1 8.4 

13.7 

Public and private service 

5.8 

6.8 

Domestic service 

8.0 

5.8 


German per capita income increased from 450 
to 645 marks between 1896 and 1913, for a 
greatly expanded population. 

The remarkable feature of German industry 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was 
the extent to which the state contributed to its 
growth. Germany had never accepted the prin¬ 
ciple or the state practice of laissez faire. Since 
the sixteenth century the various slates had 
been owners and regulators of business enter¬ 
prises. Nineteenth century industry began with 
large-seale corporations: iron and coal, chemi¬ 
cals and dyes, electrical equipment, glass, tex¬ 
tiles, armaments, motor cars and engineering, 
transoceanic shipping, railroads. They were all 
bound up with banking and commerce and 
aggressive financing. The educational system 
produced the technical experts and white- 
collar employees that industry needed. The 
able and daring entrepreneurs—whose brains 
were denied to liberal politics—built the nexus 
of cartels, combines, and monopolistic trusts. 
The government did not regulate or break 
them, as in the United States. For till 1919 
the masses of consumers had no democratic 
political power. Indeed the government and 
business connived to bolster each other against 
the proletariat. Both industrialists and Junker 
agrarians were given tariffs, first in 1879. The 
cartels produced the armaments and war sup¬ 
plies. German investments and manufactures 
were directed to Russia, so that Germany rather 
than Britain and France might influence that 
nation's policies. For German governments were 
terrified by the Slavs. 

The idea was disseminated that economic 
cartelism was like German political unification. 
The government, to save administrative waste 
and the costs of competition, even com¬ 


pelled the formation of trusts, as in potash, 
coal, and iron. A mass of industrial workers 
grew fast. They raised the twin problems of 
factory conditions and social welfare, and they 
raised the issue of the price of food, and there¬ 
by that of tariff protection of the farmers. 

The Geiman ruling classes (unlike the French 
and Russian but like the British) had a genu¬ 
ine concem for their social charges, wliether 
serfs or workers, but within an authoritarian 
political framework. Perhaps this is why the 
workers were always so industrious. 

To the German captain of industry, the gov¬ 
ernment was a servant of industry rather than 
the political servant of a whole nation. To 
masses of Geiman workers, the state was a 
provider of social welfare. The social security 
services were not won directly by free demo¬ 
cratic votes through sovereign political parties 
but given by a grant of social insurance by a 
paternalistic government. Bismarck, the Iron 
Chancellor, began this in 1878. 

Germany today is predominantly industrial 
and commercial. Its occupational distribution is 
as follows (census of 1955): 

Millions 
of People 


Industry and handicrafts 8.35 

Land cultivation and stock raising 5.15 

Commerce and transport 3.62 

Public administration and law 1.43 

Domestic service; health and public welfare 1.40 
Technical occupations 0.58 

Intellectuals and artists 0.45 

Miscellaneous 1.10 

Total 22.09 


Germany has 18 percent self-employed, not 
counting agriculture and domestic service, 
etc., whereas France, on the same basis, has 
about 25 percent. (These proportions held 
good in the interim census of October, 1957, 
while the total labor force had risen to 24.28 
million.) 

The occupational pressures and conflicts 
exert themselves in pressure groups and in 
party politics. The working-class groupings arc 
brought together in sixteen great labor unions 
(rather than directly in the political parties), 
and tliey are federated in the German Trade 
Union Federation, the Deutscher Gewerk- 
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schaftsbimd, which inclucles the "free socialist/* 
the "Christian,” and the "liberal** trade unions. 
In addition there are the civil servants’ union 
(Deutscher Beamtenhund) and the employees’ 
trade union {Deutsche An^esidltengewerk- 
schaft). The German Trade Union Federation 
has something like six million members. 

The Welfare State 

The impetus for social services and social 
security to remedy the human effects of the 
inequality of incomes and of opportunity con¬ 
tinued through the last part of the nineteenth 
century down to the present, with more reso¬ 
lute force once the democratic elements had 
gathered strength in the Social Democratic 
party and the Center party even before the 
Weimar democratic constitution of 1919. Hence, 
the state is very provident in its responsibil¬ 
ities, paid for by large sums in the budget 
and administered by a large and able career 
civil service. 

Modem economic planning began in Ger¬ 
many. For, in World War I, the German Gcn- 

THE SOCIAL 

German class stratification is still more rigid 
than the British and French, The peasantry had 
been altogether servile and oppressed since 
the days of Martin Luther’s siding with the 
pvinces in the Peasant’s War (1524-25). By 
1815, following the upheavals of the French 
Revolution, German feudal serfdom had been 
softened. But the class structure was extremely 
harsh and social mobility very braked-in. (This 
was one of the spurs to Karl Marx’s advocacy 
of class war.) Industrialization brought workers 
a sense of almost obsequious duty to the em¬ 
ployers, from the fields to the factories. Thou¬ 
sands of the more adventurous migrated to 
America after 1848. 

Thus, Germany had had no great ma.ss of 
landowning small peasantry. A middle class or 
commercial bourgeoisie could not suivive in 
the rush of modern commercialism, into 
which Germany entered almost at one leap. If 
one includes the present high proportion of 
Germans on war or refugee pensions, etc., 


oral Staff failed to win by a lightning war, a 
Blitzkrieif. The planned mobilization of the 
whole population for industrial and agricultural 
production, directed to the one end of victory 
—a Kncgsu/'/rfsc/m/#—became imperative. When 
this tapered off, two movements wished to 
make planning applicable to civil ends: the 
Socialists who had an equal society as their 
goal, and others who out of sheer technical 
interest wanted a Planwirlschaft, planned econ¬ 
omy, to get the maximum product out of the 
German people’s work that science, technology, 
and organization could promise. After the war 
the Socialists were too weak politically to suc¬ 
ceed in nationalizing the mines and industry. 
But their momentum and demands, as well as 
the technocratic* idea, pushed Ciennany for¬ 
ward in the desired direction. The right—the 
Nationalists and the Center Catholics—rcsisted 
fiercely. The Nazi regime carried state control 
much further, especially in World War 11. But 
the Bonn govenmient has rather relaxed gov¬ 
ernmental activity and planning in order to 
allow free economic impulses to restore pros¬ 
perity quickly. 

STRUCTURE 

then a considerable part of the Gciman popu¬ 
lation, being propcrtyless, benefits directly from 
a strong state. At the other pole of German 
society are the powerful industrial, commercial, 
and financial magnates. 

Each party to this polarity of bourgeoisie 
and proletariat (there are, of course, .some in¬ 
termediate groups) is proud of the merits of its 
own status. The middle class have pride in 
their social status, their education, their actual 
or assimilated earlier connections with .some 
Add, gentry, nobility. They have family ties 
with the military officers who W(ae raised to 
the aristocracy via the army service. The army 
had, from time immemorial, been accorded 
extremely high public prestige, as it was linked 
with the monarchy in the service of the state. 

The workers have a pride in their com¬ 
petence and their sense of duty. This pride 
has been expre.sscd, since the middle 1870’s, 
in the mass trade unions and socialist organiza¬ 
tions. They built vast socialist educational in- 
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stitiitions, adult schools, and mass welfare 
agencies for youth, women, etc. 

In addition, there is immense respect for 
public administration, the career servants in 
the service of the state, who are men of ac¬ 


knowledged and respected expertness, and for 
school and university teachers in a degree 
unknown in America, perhaps equaled in 
France and Russia, and not quite so marked in 
Britain. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


It is not possible here to trace the history of 
the numerous and various Teutonic and Ger¬ 
manic tribes before and since the time of 
Julius Caesar, for it is far too complicated 
and mobile. The result, in our times, is a 
population chiefly of the tall, blond, blue-eyed, 
long-headed kind. With it is mixed the type 
more prevalent in the northwestern areas near 
France and Belgium; Gauls or Celts who are 
short and dark-haired, with gray or brown eyes. 
The latter reside in other parts of the country 
also. There arc Slavic physical types in the 
east, with their migrants elsewhere in Germany. 
The country also contains Czechish elements, 
and Danes and Schleswigians. But the mere 
statement of these facts is not intended to 
imply a stereotyped and unchangeable political 
character in these individuals. The German 
people are ethnically more homogeneous than 
the French, less homogeneous than the English, 
and far more so than the American nation or 
the Soviet Union. 

The gathering together in a single nation¬ 
state of the various tribes was an extremely 
difficult and excruciating process, brought 
about largely by wars. (This process will be 
sketched in the next chapter.) For, two thou¬ 
sand years ago and since, Germanic tribes and 
the particular clans within them settled in 
separate geographic places. The consequent 
states’ patchwork is known in Germany as 
particularism or separatism; and the long and 
bloody striving to overcome it by federation 
followed. The contemporary result is the sev¬ 
eral Lander in the Bonn federation. Separatism 
is still extremely strong, perhaps stronger than 
that embodied in “states’ rights” in the United 
States. 

Yet, there is but one language (much de¬ 
veloped by Luther's translation of the Bible, 
1522-34) and a unifying culture. Finn federal 
political institutions have been at work since 


1867, helping to make a unified nation. Per¬ 
sonal diversities are not confined or fashioned 
by the local mores of the historical Liiiider. 
World War II in particular accelerated the 
mingling of the people of the various regions. 

Religious Differences 

Germany is divided in religion (Protestants, 
52 percent; (Catholics, 44 percent; others, 4 
percent) and in a form which makes the divi¬ 
sion far more overtly operative in politics than 
are the varieties of religion in the United States 
or Britain. For in Germany the religious dif¬ 
ferences were and are to a large extent local¬ 
ized, as in Canada. The attitudes of a Land, 
say, Bavaria or the Rhineland, each heavily 
Catholic, are represented in the Land’s do¬ 
mestic policies and institutions and in its fed¬ 
eral relationship with the other Lander in 
the Republic. In France the Catholic Church 
communicants face not religious dissenters in 
separate local states but anticlcricals every¬ 
where. But in Germany the coincidence of 
states and religions has had a divisive influence 
on the development of the nation. For, at the 
Reformation, Germany consisted of hundreds 
of principalities which warred among them¬ 
selves over Catholicism and various versions of 
Protestantism. These conflicts and the Thirty 
Years’ War, 1618-48, accentuated their terri¬ 
torial disruption. The princes and cities of the 
north and east were Lutheran. The southwest 
and the middle and southern cities of the 
Rhine were Roman Catholic. Compared with 
north and east, they were wealthier and longer 
settled by Christianity that spread along the 
Roman legions’ reach which ran to the limes 
Germaniae, that is, to Bonn on the Rhine, 
north, and to Regensburg on the Danube, west. 

The religious division today is still roughly 
territorial. The north and east are mainly 
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Protestant, while the south and west arc mainly 
Catholic. Eastern Germany, now under Com¬ 
munist domination, is Protestant. Its people are 
now excluded from the traditional political 
balance of Catholics and Protestants, which 
used to be, for the whole Reich, about one to 
two. In the area of the Bonn government the 
ratio is very roughly one to one. But there are, 
of course, criss-crossings of the denominations, 
with Protestant clusters in Bavaria and actually 
a majority of them in Hesse and Wiirt- 
temberg. 

Reijgion and Politics. What have been, 
wliat arc, the political consequences of the 
German religious situation? 

First, the churches have cacli been intimattv 
ly bound up with the formerly authoritarian 
states. Luther did more than concede secular 
supremacy over the individual to the state: he 
enforced it, with bloody repression by the 
princes. This was in compensation for the 
supremacy of the church in its own spiritual 
sphere—where it did not condone social rebel¬ 
lion. The authoritarian states were a little like 
Ru.ssia before 1917, where orthodoxy and au¬ 
tocracy supported each other, though in Ger¬ 
many the former (even if paid by the stale) 
was nowhere nearly so obsecpiions, nor the 
latter so cruel. Moreover, Gcnnan Protestant¬ 
ism had not nurtured diverse Nonconformist 
groups as in England, where they were op¬ 
posed to the Churc:h of England and the gov¬ 
erning class. Tlie libertarian values of religious 
dissent were lost in Ciennany. RalluT, as in 
("atholic PVance, dissent in Germany (Catholic 
or Protestant) took the form of anticlericalism, 
often in the form of atheism among the jieople 


who rejected the class inequalities and author¬ 
itarian structure of the German states. 

Second, the Catholic C^hurch opposed the 
making of a federal Reich headed and acti¬ 
vated by Prussia, which was predominantly 
Protestant. It preferred Austria as leader. After 
the Reich was established in 1871, a political 
party, the Center, was developed to defend 
and promote the interests of society from a 
C^atholic Church point of view. Even in the 
German elections of September, 1957, the 
Socialists had good cause to complain of the 
orders gi\en from the pulpit to Catholics to 
vote for Chancellor Adenauer. Almost every¬ 
where in Germany the publicly provided 
schools are definitely Catholic or Protestant— 
a situation which France, in quest of national 
consensus, radically remedied in 1906 (sec 
Chapter 11). 

Third, the Catholic hierarchy has followed 
the Holy See in its social doctrines, c.spccially 
sinc’c the encyclical R(?rum Novarum in the 
I880’s. This implied a policy of social welfare 
by the state, granted by authority, not demo¬ 
cratically taken. As in some American cities, 
the Catholic masses in Ciermauy are thc^ poor; 
and the upper class, officials or otherwise, are 
Protestant. 

Fourth, Prussia was most wary of the ad¬ 
mission of Catholics into the higher ranks of 
the civil service. For its rulers (as in England 
in the 188(rs) were afraid of ultrainontanism, 
exci'ssive loyally to the Pope that would result 
in a home and foreign policy oriented by the 
Vatican. 

Fifth, before Hitler the trade unions were 
divided by religious and antireligious outlooks. 
This division no longer prevails outwardly. 


GERMAN POLITICAL THOUGHT: THE PUBLIC MIND 


In the public life of a nation there are ‘rep¬ 
resentative” thinkers. They are not all of a 
single persuasion. At the risk of inaccuracy, we 
can separate these for Germany into two major 
groupings: (a) the liberal, humanitarian, ra¬ 
tional, and optimistic thinkers, and (b) the 
nationalists, the believers in the superiority of 
nationalism to the humane treatment of the 
individual by his government. This second 


class has a pessimistic outlook regarding the 
progress and perfectibility of mankind. 

These two kinds of believers have battled 
for the spirit and form of German government 
and politics throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Their harmonizing has 
been less consummated than in the similar 
differences in Britain and France and the 
United Slates, so much so that at least three 
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great German thinkers, Goethe, Heine, and 
Nietzsche, have spoken of the split in the 
"German soul.” Politically, the first group, 
the liberal and humanitarian-minded, were 
subordinated by and to the second in the strug¬ 
gles for a form of the state, with the momen¬ 
tary exceptions of 1848 and 1919-33. Why is 
this? Is the subordination of the liberal public, 
with the democracy it implies, something 
rooted in the German nation’s character, or 
were the causes temporal, destined to diminish 
if not vanish? 

There is, in fact, some hope for the triumph 
of liberalism. For it was the peculiar task of 
the nineteenth century—the building of the na¬ 
tion from its separate parts and its assertion of 
itself against other nations, potentially and 
often actually hostile—that subordinated liber¬ 
alism. There is a German saying to the eflFcct 
that whenever two revolutions encounter each 
other the stronger devours the weaker. The 
German revolution of nationalism happened to 
be stronger than democracy in the nineteenth 
century. Its leaders are dead, and the main 
end has been attained: a united Germany. 
Furthermore, the defeats in two world wars 
may act as a limit to excessive militancy at 
home and abroad in the future. 

The Liberals 

Among the liberals were Friedrich von 
Schiller, Immanuel Kant, Johann Wolfgang 
von (ioethc, Wilhelm von Humboldt. They 
spanned the middle of the eighteenth to the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. After 
them, the tradition was carried on by Heinrich 
Heine, and then, to some extent, it entered 
into socialist thought and its political move¬ 
ment. There were substantial differences be¬ 
tween these thinkers in substance and in form. 
Yet their main tenets were much like those of 
the English and French liberal thinkers from 
the time of Locke—reason, perfectibility, and 
progress against traditional institutions of the 
church and the nation. There was a heavy em¬ 
phasis on cosmopolitanism, world-citizenship, 
Weltburgertum, against mere patriotism. This 
reached a high point in Kant’s Perpetual Peace 
(1795), which taught the need for a league of 


nations to assert reason in the claims of nations 
against each other. 

Kant was one of the mightiest of all human 
minds and his general philosophy was in part 
turned to political problems by Rousseau’s So¬ 
cial Contract (1762) and the French Revolu¬ 
tion. (1) No man sliould be treated by any 
other as a means but only as an end for him¬ 
self and his moral nature; a man’s virtue con¬ 
sisted of applying the same principles to every¬ 
one else as to himself. This is the principle 
on which government, also, ought to act. (2) 
The state was not superior to any other social 
form—as Hegel later taught it was. (3) The 
basis of authority was the social contract, and 
this meant that slates ought to be republics. 
(4) Such republics were necessary for inter¬ 
national peace, because states imbued with the 
ideas of law, freedom, and equality were more 
likely to keep their covenants, and despotisms 
were more likely to make war. 

In 1792 Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) 
published his On the Limits of State Activity. 
Its central conviction was that a realization of 
the full potentialities of humanity in all their 
richness and diversity was the highest political 
good and this was to be attained by liberty. 
Government should be limited to the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order and national defense 
against aggression. The doctrine much influ¬ 
enced J. S. Mill’s On Liberty. 

Yet the tremendous surge of enthusiasm for 
the rights of man was suppressed in Germans 
themselves and by the petty German princes 
when France experienced the Reign of Terror 
and when the French armies, especially under 
Napoleon, overran Germany. For German na¬ 
tionalistic passions vilified the ideas of the 
French Revolution as "un-Gerrnan” and there¬ 
fore unpatriotic. 

There were other liberals in the nineteenth 
century, like Max Stirner (1806-56), a philo¬ 
sophical anarchist, and more importantly 
Heinrich Heine, exiled for his persistent and 
brilliant humane-liberal scorn of Prussian au¬ 
tocracy, metaphysics, and the national charac¬ 
ter. But even the German Revolution of 1848 
left the authoritarian state largely unaffected. 
Many who participated in it and earlier rebel¬ 
lions were exiled or became emigrants. 
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Four practical gains were achieved by liber¬ 
alism. (1) A progressive Liberal party was 
developed. (2) The “rule of law,” or Rechts- 
staat, was instituted: it did not mean demo¬ 
cratic government, but it meant that oflScials 
must obey the laws and judicial decisions and 
that judges must be upright and impartial. 
(3) Another gain was the movement for de¬ 
centralized local self-government on the lines 
of nineteenth century England. Rechtsstaat and 
local government had Rudolf von Gneist (1816- 
95) as their theorist. (4) Democratic socialism 
was nurtured and animated by Geiman liber¬ 
alism. Its Marxian bent at the beginning was 
powerfully modified by the democratic prin¬ 
ciple. 

What was the pressure tliat enabled the 
“national” revolutionary feeling to overcome 
the “liberal” revolutionary passions? Germany 
was created in the midst of the illiberalism of 
her Gontinental neighbors—France, Austria, and 
Russia. They were Germany’s enemies, ready 
to expand at her cost, always pressing or 
potentially pressing. They had formed their 
power by previous centuries of illiberalism. 
The German leaders found it impossible to 
achieve their end, the national state, without 
much the same means; but coming late, those 
means were used with a vengeance. In the 
nineteenth century the internal institutions of 
all European states were evolved much under 
the pressure of intense nationalism. 

German Nationalism 

Nationalism asserts the right of a cultural 
group to independent self-government in its 
own frontiers, its independence being justified 
by a consciousness of long and deeply woven 
cultural belonging-together. It is a feeling of 
loyal group selfhood. The same land, language, 
literature, much the same original physical 
characteristics and geographical concentration, 
and common historical experience help to 
create this feeling of like values and mutual 
obligation. 

The British had achieved this consciousness 
of kind and, by tlie fifteenth century, a state 
to match it, suffused with a stout moderation 
in self-government and liberty. In France, the 
Revolution of 1789 engendered a passionate, 


creative consciousness in the masses of the 
democratic patrie. This pride, in fact, gave vic¬ 
tory to the French soldiers over the Prussian 
army until 1815. But, with the Germans, it was 
much more the feeling of tlie rights of their 
nation af*ainst others and of nationalism as a 
mission of spiritual and physical expansion. 

The passion of nationalism in Germany had 
these characteristics. 

(1) It was inspired by the humiliation of 
defeat by the French revolutionary invaders 
and Napoleon. For Austria and Prussia allied 
themsi4\ es against France to rescue the French 
monarchy from the French people. From the 
French victory at Valmy in 1792, the war 
lasted till 1815. It was full of di.saster and 
humiliation for Gennany. The French held the 
left bank of the Rhine for twenty years, until 
1815. Feudal governments were overthrown. 
The principles of liberty, equality, and frater¬ 
nity were imposed in new constitutions. Prus¬ 
sia was reduced to mere remnants by 1806. 
And in that year Napoleon abolished the Holy 
Roman Empire and set up a confederation of 
many fewer states. A terrible hatred, a .xeno¬ 
phobia, arose among the peoplci against the 
French occupation authorities. Volunteers fa¬ 
natically joined in the War of Liberation—not 
for intiTnal liberation, but for nationalism. 
Prussian annics were with the English and 
Austrians and Russians who occupied Paris. 
C^erman pride and Gcnnaii hate grew amidst 
these trials and triumphs. 

(2) This nationalism came late compared 
with that of other nations, in a time when it 
was taken over by mystic philosophers. They 
endowed it with exaggerated meaning to C-cr- 
mans. They flouted the ideas of humanity and 
justice and charity advocated by earlier philos¬ 
ophers and embodied in eighteenth century 
society. These values had emanated from or 
had created natural law or natural rights em¬ 
bodied in Roman Christian civilization. But 
they had not sunk into cast German character, 
for Roman civilization had not reached out so 
far. Nationalism became hysterical, the more 
so because Germany's neighbors from whom 
she might receive future harm, France and 
Poland, had had their nationalism intensified, 
the one by the inspiration of a revolution, the 
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Other by the partitioning of her lands among 
her neighbors. 

(3) Further, nationalism was stimulated by 
urgent economic considerations, for there were 
customs barriers between the many petty 
states and different currencies. 

A cluster of great figures became inebriated 
with the image of a lawless, law-imposing 
supremacy of the collectivity called the Ger¬ 
man Volk, They were Johann Gottfried von 
Herder (scholar and court preacher), Karl 
Wilhelm Friedrich von Schlcgel (poet and 
scholar), Johann Gottlieb von Fichte (profes¬ 
sor), Ludwig Achim von Arnim (Prussian 
poet), Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schclling 
(professor of philosophy), Adam Heinrich 
Miillcr, and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 
(professor of philosophy). Their lives spanned 
roughly the crucial period of the 1780’s to the 
generation after the Napoleonic wars. The 
student himself must follow their philosophy in 
the available works.' There are considerable 
differences in their generally common Volk 
doctrine. The German Vo/k~that is, tribal peo¬ 
ple—was a dynamic element in the drive of 
Germans to unite among themselves and to 
expand beyond—well, what boundaries? Even, 
said some, to the minorities of Germans who 
lived in Austria, in Hungary, in Romania, and 
in Poland; even to the English. Here there is 
only .space enough to sketch the imposing and 
infiuential work of Hegel as an actual political 
doctrine and as a rather widespread and per¬ 
sistent, even characteristic, German method of 
thinking. 

Hegel. Of all German philosophers, Hegel 
became the most prevalent political influence. 
His is a “total” doctrine. He does not build up 
from everyday men to a vision of the whole, 
but begins with his idea of the whole universe 
and then places men and states within this 
fiction. 

(1) The Idea, “All that is rational is real (or 
actual) and all that is real is rational.” Then it 
might be right to be quiescent under authority, 
for the state is as real as law, policemen, taxes, 
military service. But is the actual state before 

^ A useful treatment is in R. D. Butler, The 
Roots of National Socialism, New York, 1942. 


us rational? He skips the problem; he says he 
is only interested in the essence of the state— 
not its faulty forms, but only in its perception 
as an Idea. (Who can understand this?) 

We should try to grasp this whole, to become 
conscious of it and regard ourselves as mere 
nothings unless we subordinate our purposes, 
as we (capriciously) feel them, to it. But how 
can a citizen know the difference between his 
individual desires, thoughts, reasoning, and 
imagination and this essence? What is this es¬ 
sence? Who is to say authoritatively what it is? 
The view of the individual, in this peculiar 
Hegelian religion or metaphysics, is in sharpest, 
abject contrast to the Western doctrine of the 
primacy and dignity of the individual, based 
on a common-sense view of the actual world 
and on the evidence of our five sen.ses. 

Hegel says: 

The state is the inarch of God in the world. In 
considering the Idea of the state, we must not 
have our eyes on particular states or on particular 
institutions. Instead, wc must consider the Idea, 
this actual God, by itself. . . . Man must therefore 
venerate the state as a secular deity and observe 
that if it is difficult to comprehend nature, it is 
infinitely harder to understand the state. 

The liberal thinkers we have mentioned coidd 
not take such an absolute view of loyalty and 
intellectual submissiveness. 

(2) Duty Is Freedom! Thus, excluded from 
regarding his own particidar ends and ideas as 
.sovereign, and the state as an association ar¬ 
rived at by practical transactions to secure 
protection from violence in order that he may 
work out his freedom for himself, the individ¬ 
ual is constrained by the Idea, by Reason, by 
God, to obey the secular representation of 
these, the statel The individuals are con¬ 
strained to unconditional duty, 

Tlie state is the actuality of the ethical Idea. 
. . . The mind of a nation [note Hegers transi¬ 
tion from state to nation] is the divine, knowing 
and willing itself. . . . This substantial unity [the 
state] is an absolute unmoved end in itself, in 
which freedom attains its supreme height. On the 
other hand, this final end has supreme right 
against the individual, whose supreme duty it is 
to be a member of the state. . . . Since the 
state is mind objectified, it is only as one of its 
members that the individual himself has objec¬ 
tivity, genuine individuality, and an ethical life. 
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(3) Should Croat Men Be Responsible? 
Ilegel taught that great men, heroes, were men 
chosen by Reason or the Idea, by its inscruta¬ 
ble processes, to take people the next necessary 
step ahead in the unfolding of the Idea’s in¬ 
tentions. These men were not chosen by polit¬ 
ical representative institutions; they just hap- 
pt'iied by birth. They, like no one else, could 
take the step forward, according to the quality 
of their passion and act. They were not respon¬ 
sible, because of their prior election, to the 
mass of mankind. They were not responsible 
for the pain they caused or the policies they 
l^ursued. Their justihcatioii was not in an 
elecU'd trusteeship for others; it was in virtue 
of the Idea, planted in them at birth. This 
view is developed in Hegers Introduction to 
the rhilosophtj of History. Like (Caesar, Alex¬ 
ander, Napoleon, any hero’s “own particular 
aims involve those large issues which are the 
will of the World-Spirit.” 

Such individuals had no consciousness of the 
geiKTal Idea of which they were instruments. 
Blit while they W(?re prosecuting their own aims 
they carried out the purpose of the Idea. They 
were practical, political men, but at the same 
time they were thinking men, who had an in¬ 
sight into the requirements of the time—te/iflf 
was ripe for development. World-historical 
men—the heroes of an epoch—must therefore 
be recognized as its clear-sighted ones; their 
deeds, their words are the best of that time. 
(“Whatever is real is rational!”) 

But how can we know whether they are 
charlatans? or madmen? or for whose good 
they work? This is what Western institutions 
have sought (as we observed with David 
Hume): to avert the operations of knaves. 
And Burke and Rousseau, with dissimilar ap¬ 
proaches, also sought responsible government. 
Hegel’s only guide is no help at all; he leaves 
it to the cunnirifi of Reason: “it sets the pas¬ 
sions to work for itself.” Does it cause pain? 
Yes: Caesar, Alexander, and Napoleon had no 
happy personal fates. To others? Yes: “So 
mighty a form must ti'ample down many an 
innocent flower—crush to pieces many an ob¬ 
ject in its path.” Will religion, morality, ethics 
suffer in the process? Yes. 

But is there not then imprinted on the con¬ 
sciousness of all men some apprehension of the 


Idea? Surely, they ought to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating it? This would lead to equal 
and free votes to create the national will. But 
Hegel does not accept this conclusion, for he 
really believes that some men are born with 
the Idea, others not. Common men must not 
have tile sovereign power to shape the will of 
the state. They may talk, suggest, testify, but 
they cannot make the law. The law is to be 
made by the de facto stronger power (the 
hero)—the monarch. Even representation may 
not be by universal and individual suffrage, 
but must be coriiorate, through estates or 
guilds. For this enables the containment of the 
individual wills in a higher form; otherwise the 
state would be pulverized into individualist 
atoms, in accordance with Rousseau's noxious 
theoiy, 

(4) Separation of Powers. Hegel was ter¬ 
rified by the destruction of the state implicit 
in the separation of powers, and by the turmoil 
evidenced in the clash of powers in the French 
revolutionary governments. 

(5) Germanistn and International Relations. 
The history of civilization showed four succes¬ 
sive periods: the Oriental, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Cerman. This last was the 
culmination, the all-highest. Hegel could think 
of nothing more original in forms of the state 
yet to come. His philosophy put Cermany on 
top, and Prussia on Cermany. 

'I’hc Germanic spirit is the spirit of the new 
world, whose object is the realization of absolute 
truth as endless self-detenninalioii, of freedom 
which has its absolute form for content. The vo¬ 
cation of the Germanic peoples is to furnish the 
bearers of tlie Christian principle. 

He was thus able to commend the Cerman 
idolatry of Frederick the Great! For, according 
to Hegel, he “can be called the ruler with 
whom there enters into reality the new epoch 
in which true state-interest receives its univer- 
.sality and highest right.” 

For Ilegel, war is not an absolute evil, for 
the transient (the state) is finite en route to 
the service of the Idea or the Essence. 

The nation-state is mind in its substantive ra¬ 
tionality and immediate actuality and is there¬ 
fore the absolute power on earth. It follows that 
every stale is sovereign and autonomous against 
its neighbors. ... If states disagree and their 
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particular wills cannot be hannonized, the matter 
can only be settled by war. 

When politics is alleged to clash with morals 
and so to be always wrong, the doctrine pro¬ 
pounded rests on superficial ideas about morality, 
the nature of the state, and the state’s relation 
to the moral point of view. 

Hegel's own proposition that history moved 
in the stages of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis, 
and that each synthesis became the next thesis, 
did not have validity for his own mind. For 
Hegel, history had culminated in Berlin with 
the imj^osed authoritarian constitution of 1819. 
But this dialectical method is of little interest 
to us except for two reasons. (1) It is ut¬ 
terly vague, yet men like Karl Marx let their 
minds become enslaved by it. (2) Neither 
Hegel nor anyone else is able to predict the 
next stage and so enable men to control its 
processes. 

The Nineteenth Century Antiliberals. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the polit¬ 
ical philosopliers (and the others, too, like 
Schopenhauer) did their dangerous work. 
Heinrich von Treitschke, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Nietzsche, and Richard Wagner’s son-in-law, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, are worthy of 
some special attention. 

Treitschke was the idolater of Prussia, 
though in youth he had been a liberal. To him, 
Machiavclli was “the physician of an iron age.” 
A most popular professor at the University of 
Berlin (all such professors, including Hegel, 
were state-paid officials), his history taught: 
“The state is Power.” He was elected to the 
Reichstag in 1871. He derided John Stuart 
Mill’s liberalism, and agreed with Herder and 
Hegel in discarding “natural rights.” The state, 
he said, is the highest human law. Religion 
ought to be its slave. The army is its quintes¬ 
sence, and its moral sublimeness lies in the 
individual’s sacrifice in war for the nation. Cod 
had ordained the institution of war. The British 
were hated for being religious and peace- 
loving. Since Prussian culture was the best in 
the world, it ought to be imposed everywhere. 

Nietzsche was a nobler, more poetic spirit. 
Yet he was still a hater of Christian values, 
democracy, utilitarianism. He helped foment 
megalomania for all when he spurred men on 


to become Supermen. In his Anti-Christ he 
said: “Christianity is the revolt of all things 
that crawl on their bellies against everything 
that is lofty: the gospel of the lower orders.” 
It had produced a miserable, wretched weak¬ 
ness of will in Europe. For people were not 
now killing each other; there was now no fear 
of creative willing men. People now forgave. 
Instead of a Master morality, Europe was smit¬ 
ten with Slave morality; the disease was Chris¬ 
tianity. The masses had invented democracy, 
a device of the weak to curb the strong of will 
and power. A new morality was being pre¬ 
vented: its creators would be natural aristo¬ 
crats. Men must become hardl Then they 
could resist majorities. “Dionysus versus Christ: 
here is the contrast” is the antithesis in which 
he sums up his doctrine, and by Dionysus he 
means “sensuality and cruelty.” With what pur¬ 
pose? To transvalue all present values and 
produce the Superman. For this world “is a 
world of will to power—and nothing else!” 

Society has no right to exist for itself, but 
only as a scaffolding and base by means of 
which to select a higher race of beings, who 
will elevate themselves to higher duties and 
higher existence. “Let the blond beast that lies 
at the core of all aristocratic races appear,” 
and devour the dwarfed, stunted, envenomed 
Christians and utilitarians. Nietzsche sneered 
at Bentham and his disciples, for these wanted 
no new thought, but only English morality— 
that is, “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” comfort and fashion, and a seat in 
Parliament; for them “this is the true path of 
virtue.” 

Instead, Nietzsche wanted an egoism that 
would deny one morality for all and impose a 
distinction of rank. No cruelty would be for¬ 
bidden; nor need the aspirant aristocrat ac¬ 
knowledge responsibility to those around him. 

What kind of existence, in the end, did he 
and Treitschke want? What specific character 
of man? To what ultimate end? They did not 
say. This was as far as they traveled. They fled 
from reason and unsettled men’s minds. They 
disseminated military, regimented madness. 

Chamberlain taught the Germans what to 
despise, even if he and the rest did not teach 
them precisely what kind of men were virtu¬ 
ous. In his work The Foundation of the Nine- 
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teenth Century^ published in 1890, he elabo¬ 
rated on an anti-Semitic theory set out in 
Count Ciobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of 
the Human RaceSy 1854. This Frenchman 
hated the French Revolution. He sought to 
find a theory by which the libertarian and 
eqiialitarian ideas could bo refuted. He looked 
to aristocracy and monarchy to do this. He be¬ 
came the apostle of the pure race. The great 
Richard Wagner, a bitter anti-Semite, picked 
up the general idea. His son-in-law. Chamber- 
lain, developed it into the doctrine that pure 
races would produce the Superman. And the 
l^urest race is the Teutonic: they exclusively 
c Halted the best in today’s civilization and cul¬ 
ture. The Jews were impure and spread im¬ 
purity. Such a doctrine fired national pride; 
and the irresponsible cruelty implied in it was 
political leverage for leaders who could use it 
to gain mass support for -thereafter 

to use power irresponsibly, as the Nazis did 
from 1921 onwards. 

“Vot.k” Absomitism. This victorious Volk 
trend is rnarkc*d by a furor to grasp the whole, 
to make a total system, to stibject all life and 
every individual in the meshes of one all- 
inclusive nc?t of history and existence based on 
necessity. It is arrogant, self-eonfidiMit, sure of 
exclusive salvation, not aiiected by doubts. 
Karl Marx’s system had these same characU*r- 
istics, learned directly irom his teacher Hegel. 
The dilfcrence is that Ih'gcl said that con¬ 
sciousness determines everything, including the 
economy, while Marx tnriK'd Hegel on his 


head: the economic system determines con¬ 
sciousness. 

The philosophers were intoxicated with the 
tribal Volk of Germans and their superiority 
to all other peoples. For Fichte, "the father- 
land is the support of eternity.” For Schelling, 
the German "displays the highest and the 
richest unity of which human nature is ca¬ 
pable.” All science, religion, art, arc united in 
the Volk. (Most other nations try to .separate 
these.) This implicHl that the German nation¬ 
state should clos(» itself to outside trade. Adam 
Miiller, like the vast majority of German 
philosophers, political and otherwise, taught 
that laissez faire was utterly inaeceptable in a 
state where every individual and ev^ery activ¬ 
ity ought to be subordinated to the greatness 
and strength and w'calth of the Volk as a 
whole. And these (|ualiti('s must be defined by 
an authoritarian government. For how could 
anyont* except the philosophers and the polit¬ 
ical authorities know what they could be? 

The liberal tendencies. Catholic, socialist, 
and liberal-rational, have again come to the 
fore. Hp to recently, the German leaders and 
the German people appear to have b(»en per- 
suadetl that a state could not exist and flourish 
if it w^ere on the basis of Western democracy, 
that is, led by an executive dependent on 
political parties that are themselves at the 
mercy of the voters—individualists, surely, all! 
The? question is whether German parties and 
the German fr(‘e citizens can give the lie to 
the romantic, eollectivc-tribal ideas. 


FAMILY, STATE, AND AUTHORITY 


A German father tends to treat his family as 
Fredcriek the Great did the state: "I am the 
first servant of the State!” and he w^ants some¬ 
thing in return for his self-sacrifice. The father 
has a status of authority, oppressive anti coer- 
eive, almost of a drill sergeant’s rigorou.sness. 
This holds good (say pollsters) for something 
like 70 p(*rcent of the Gennan people, rather 
less so in the south and west. Passages of af¬ 
fection and easy and individualized brother¬ 
hood between father and ehildren, even teen¬ 
agers, are frowned upon. Equal comradeship 


and the liberty to say that the father is in 
error are rare. Even the mother is not allowed 
to go too far in sentimentally standing between 
the children and the father’s acute authority 
and frequent physical punishments. Nothing 
like this severity of domestic despotism exists 
in Austria, in France, or in England, and still 
le.ss in the United States. 

To what is the habit due? It may have come 
first from the imposition of despoti.sm by for¬ 
eign rule or native feudal lords. The pressure 
from nilers may have necessitated closer man- 
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agement of the family goods and protection 
from oppression. Family severity may be the 
father’s compensation for what he must endure 
at the hands of his lords. The more penurious 
the agricultural economy, as on the infertile 
east German lands, the sterner the need for 
top decisions in the peasant homes. Such fam¬ 
ilies made such a state; such a state made such 
families; and the terrible severities of military 
service added to the regimentation of the 
home. 

Perhaps the severity of home subordination 
accounts for two other features important in 
German political behavior. One is self-pity. 
The other is the individual’s unreadiness over 
the centuries to assume responsibility for the 
policy and direction of the state. The practical 
upshot is that the Germans in politics and gov¬ 
ernment and administration are amazingly or- 


ganizablc. Their leaders have been remarkable 
organizers, their kings talented and devoted 
administrators—and so have their trade unions, 
or any social grouping, industrial or philan¬ 
thropic, to which they have set their hands. 
They arc inventive. They are researchers. They 
are dutiful, and place the greatest value on 
Tuchiiffkeit, meticulous competence. They are 
all keyed-up to these qualities to a most in¬ 
tense degree. They have singular vigor and 
endurance; and indeed, to “last it out” is a 
quality with high social prestige. They bow to 
authority, to Ohri^keit. It is dangerous, domes¬ 
tically and internationally, to be so heedful of 
the excessively displayed sign, Verhoten, “for¬ 
bidden.” The English view that “Bad rebels 
make good laws” is more tolerable, no doubt, 
in an island community than in nations sur¬ 
rounded by land enemies. 


EDUCA'nON AND CULTURE 


A compulsory system of education was es¬ 
tablished in Prussia as early as 1794. Btit the 
German veneration of learning goes back to 
the foundation of the great universities, Hei¬ 
delberg in 1386 (preceded by a German uni¬ 
versity in Prague in 1348), Cologne in 1388, 
and so on. By about 1550 Germany already 
had eleven famous universities. These have 
been centers of light and guidance to the whole 
world as well as to the mentors of the German 
people. The Germans admire the educated 
man and have contempt for the uneducated. 
Through the nineteenth century and in our 
own time, German education has been thor¬ 
ough and serious, concerned with the pupils’ 
knowledge of culture, the world at large, and 
science, and anxious to impart the processes 
of sober, hard, cogent thinking, as well as the 
spirit of interpersonal honor and politeness. 
It has been the foundation of the remarkable 
economic progress in a relatively infertile and 
resourceless land, and also the foundation of 
the state’s authority. 

Since the German people have been much 
blamed by the rest of the world for their ruth¬ 
lessness in the overturning of democracy in 
their own country and in their waging of wars 


on other nations, a word must be said about 
their contribution to culture; this contribution 
may, eventually, act to limit domestic and in¬ 
ternational ruthlessness. A German was the 
inventor of modem printing. (Germany’s music 
has flowed through the whole world: Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner. The peo¬ 
ple are unusually musical; the cities and the 
states have constantly supported orchestras, 
opera houses, concert halls, etc. Germany con¬ 
tributed to Gothic architecture, and cr(?ated 
baroque and rococo. Her public buildings, her 
domestic architecture, the gardens, public and 
private, arc astonishingly beautiful. A remark¬ 
able line of poets, dramatists, and other giants 
in the craft of literature stretches from the 
Middle Ages through Lessing down to Thomas 
Mann, with a world summit in Cioethe’s Faust. 

Is it possible that a people of deep artistic 
passion and creativity is too potent in spirit to 
participate in self-government with democratic 
good humor? Might passion not encourage an 
escape from reason, a worship of the will- 
acknowledgment of the overriding rights of the 
artist-statesman? The Germans arc prone to 
believe that they are a nation of artists, a 
schopferisch nation, a creative people, in 
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which the artist can defy all ordinary ethics 
for art’s sake. Indeed, they refer to themselves 
as a nation of “thinkers and poets,” rightly. 

The Schools and Universities 

Until 1920, and still to a large extent since 
that time, the system of schools and universi¬ 
ties was from one i^oint of view a class system. 
The fees were too high, the li\ ing costs too 
demanding, lor a greater S]M’(?ad of educational 
opportunity. Teachers were then state officials, 
as they still are; and left-wingers and liberals 
were carefully excluded from ai)pointment. 
The slate spied on tlie Ic'achers and treated 
them as the agents of the monarchical and 
bourgeois social order in the schools. Teachers 
had and have a remarkable moral sway with 
the parents, who readily accept the authority 
t)f the learned. In all Geiman regimes from the 
origin and in our own day, education is serious, 
indiislrions, and respected, W'ith a liigh ideal 
of intellectual excellence. 

The Weimar Republic liberalized teaching, 
educational discipline, and curriculum to some 
degree, aiid opened the w'ay for many more 
pupils to attend school, without charge, to the 
age of eighteen. 

The administration of education is still an 
affair of the several Liiiuler. But the general 
features are roughly as follows. Edncalion is 
compulsory from six years of age to eighteen, 
and the first eight of these years must be in a 
full-time school. Some SO percent of the chil¬ 
dren go to public elementary school, from age 
six to fourteen, tlic rest to private or special 
schools, 'rhen most go on normally to voca¬ 
tional education, wlien they must attend school 
for three years, part-time. There are middle 
schools and busim'ss schools available, also, for 
those who have finished their elementary edu¬ 
cation. 

Iligli-school education lakes place in the 
Gymuasium, and it is at this point that, 
throughout German history and also today, a 
class as w'cll as an intellectual discrimination 
occurs. For the branching-off during the ele¬ 
mentary school period occurs at about the age 
of ten, after all pupils have had four years of 
basic school; and different social streams go 
into the different schools or are designated for 


them at tliis point or stay on till the age of 
fourteen. 

There are three varieties of Gymnasium, all 
of them equal in giving a severe education. 
One concerns itself with classical languages. In 
the second, modern languages are emphasized. 
In the third, the natural sciences and mathe¬ 
matics are the specialties; in some, domestic, 
commercial, and economic and social sciences 
are studied. All students learn foreign lan¬ 
guages. The subjects of general education .sur¬ 
rounding this core* are varied, but all arc rigor¬ 
ously studied. The graduation examination for 
those wdio wish to enter a university is the 
Abitur. 

All schools, except a certain number of 
private one's, religious or endow'ed, a^c admin¬ 
istered and financed by the municipalities or 
counties with Land support. Parents cooperate; 
they enjoy an advisory but limited influence, 
through c^spceially instituted ('onneils. 

All the seventeen uni\’ersitics, the .seven 
technical universities, and the specializcHl uni- 
versity-h'vel institutes (e.g., for art), and very 
many teehniciil collc'gt'S, arc financed by the 
Liindcr. They are administered by the faculty 
of the institutions thc'in.selves, with a moderat¬ 
ing influence by the Liindcr Ministries for Cul¬ 
tural Affairs. As for academic freedom, the 
German universities, and the lower schools, arc 
now frc'c of sharp partisan political influence, 
but social and economic influence is strong. 
Since admission to the civil .service or judiciary 
requires the accpiisition of a state degree or 
passage of examinations set by the state, the 
govcTiimenls have a certain influence on the 
teachers. And teachers, as in France, have civil 
sci-vice status. 

The financial situation of the parents re¬ 
mains a fundamental detriment to educational 
opportunity. However, the democratization of 
the Lander and the Federation has re.sultcd in 
a reduction or comph.'te remission of fees for 
middle and high schools, w'hile elementary 
and vocational education have long been free 
of charge. Hence, some 10 percent of the 
school population attend the high schools, a 
great advance on the pre-Weimar days. 

The number of university students has in¬ 
creased substantially, to some 140,000, which 
is equal to about 3 percent of the elementary 
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school population. The Bund (the Federation) 
and the Lander have increased the scholar¬ 
ships available for poor students, the funds ap¬ 
propriated by the Bundestag recently amount¬ 
ing to enough to subsidize some 15 to 20 
percent of the total student body. There are, 
of course, other scholarships from public or 
private bodies. Yet some 25 percent of the 
students still claim severe necessity. About 50 
percent of the university students are the chil¬ 
dren of the upper class; something over 40 
percent arc of middle-class families; while the 
working classes provide only about 5 percent. 

There are few private schools, one of the 
arrangements by which religious inlluencc (as 
in France) could make itself effective. But the 
Lander have each establi.shcd separate C^ath- 
olic and Protestant public elementary schools. 
The churches wish this arrangement. It may 
have its larger political values, but it simulta¬ 
neously docs damage to the unity of civic spirit. 
However, high schools are of mixed religion. 
In some places also, the elementary schools do 
not separate their students, except for reli¬ 
gious instruction for a short period each day. 
Among the political parties the Christian Demo¬ 
crats support the policy of separate schools; 
the Social Democrats and the Free German 
party advocate the ‘‘simultaneous” school. 

Of increasing importance is widespread 
adult education designed since 1947 to assist 
the intelligent development of democracy. For 
the same purpose, special civic education has 
been added to the regular school curriculum. 
In the elementary, vocational, and high schools, 
civic education is compulsory and is taught 
according to the maturity of the students; and 
it is richly democratic in purpose. All the in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning offer noncredit 
courses in various fields of political science. 
Most universities provide full education in 
political science with examinations and at¬ 
tendant degrees. Student councils have more 
standing and influence and scope for self- 
government than in earlier times, though the 
first flush of zeal has passed. 

The Land and federal governments finan¬ 
cially support civic educational activities of 
the various youth groups—scouts, religious 
groups, clubs, political youth organizations, and 


municipal youth recreation centers. Some of 
the cities have inaugurated an annual cere¬ 
mony for the introduction of young voters. 

Mass Communications 

Since the invention of printing in Germany, 
that country has had the advantage of a spate 
of publications—books, pamphlets, periodicals. 
It is credibly claimed that the first newspaper 
in the modern world, a weekly, was published 
in Frankfurt in 1615. Until the early part of 
the nineteenth century, German newspapers 
were under censorship. After it was lifted, 
hundreds of newspapers were published. By 
1885 there was one newspaper for about every 
fifteen thousand of the population. 

About one-half of all the newspapers in the 
monarchical period and from 1919 to 1933 
were political-party newspapers. The rest were 
run by business men for circulation and profit, 
and were generally hostile towards the social¬ 
ists and left-wing liberals. The governments of 
the various states and the Reich managed to 
harass the opposition newspapers in various 
ways: for example, by the threat of an action 
for insults to the emperor or princes or minis¬ 
ters, and the courts were ready to convict. 
Favorably inclined newspapers were given 
“scoops,” subsidies, and privileges of communi¬ 
cation if they supportcnl the ministers. Yet a 
large, well-written, well-informed, and vigorous 
press flourished. “ 

In the Weimar period the democratic press, 
e.g., the Frankfurter Zc/fi/ng, the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the Vossische Zeitunff, received 
great encouragement. The reactionary nation¬ 
alists, of whom Hitlers supporter Hiigenberg 
was a leader, bought and developed newspa¬ 
per chains. Communists and Nazis brought out 
their extremist news£3apers, morning and eve¬ 
ning. Under Hitler there was only one kind of 
newspaper pennitted anywhere: the ofificial 
ones of the Nazi party, or the private ones 
fully controlled by the party and the police. 

* The most important disseminator of news is 
the German Press Agency, the DPA, or Deutsche 
Presse-Agentur. One hundred and ninety German 
newspapers and radio stations own it cooperatively. 
The American AP and UPI have many German 
clients. 
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The old editors and journalists were killed, 
exiled, put in concentration camps—or left to 
wither in retirement. 

The Press Today. By 1955 West Germany 
had 1,464 free newspapers, circulating 16 
million copies, as compared with 2,600 and 
23 million in 1932 in the same area. Twenty 
dailies alone account for over 35 percent of 
the total circulation. Only about 6 percent of 
the German people do not read newspapers. 
Some three-quarters of this circulation is non¬ 
political; that is, the management and editors 
have no definite political-party or personal 
policy to advocate. The nonpolitical press 
is mainly composed of tabloids (colloquially 
called the “boulevard” press) or local papers 
of an informational kind. The chief centers 
of the press are Hamburg, Frankfurt, and 
Munich. Berlin has not been able to retrieve its 
prewar suiircmacy. 

The political newspapers favor the (].D.U. 
(Christian Democrats) or the S.P.D, (Social 
Democrats). The Rheinische Post (219,000 cir¬ 
culation) favors the foimer; the Wcstfalisclw 
Rundschau (285,000), the latter. But there is 
more news and perhaps more general political 
influence in the three biggest and most vigor¬ 
ous of the dailies that take an independent 
view of politics. They are Die Welt of Ham¬ 
burg (200,000); the Frankfurter AUf^emeine 
Zeitung (160,000), and in Munich the Stid- 
deutsche Zeitung (200,000). Only a small per¬ 
centage of the people (some 26 percent) are 
interested in reading editorials. The neutrality 
of the newspapers is rather a reflection of the 
German people’s fatigue from active political 
excitement; but it is also a cause of apathy. 
The great heroes of the press, like a Maximilian 
Harden and his SimpUcissimus of the imperial 
period, have not yet rearisen. 

Since the newspapers are privately run or¬ 
ganizations, they need large circulations and 
advertising. It is better for newspaper policy 
to be politically bland. Further, they lack the 
financial means to employ their own corre¬ 
spondents throughout the world. Hence, 
though the press today, in its best examples, is 
given attention by the politically and socially 
active minority of the nation, no paper exerts 
a constructive and compelling influence, as, for 


instance, the Frankfurter Zeiittng did in the 
Weimar Rc^public. Kditors and journalists have 
not reco\ered e\’eii the idea that they should 
be bold political leaders. 

Perhaps more of a molding effect is to be 
seen in the work of some periodicals. Of the 
very many periodicals, the combined circula¬ 
tion of which is over 100 million, only a few 
with a small circulation are ellecti\'e, and per¬ 
haps they are very effective. The weekly 
Deutsche Zeitung tind Wirtschaftszeitung gives 
penetrating analyses and i.ssm's nearly 50,000 
copies. Tt is a little like th(^ London Economist 
or a weekly edition of the Wall Street Journal, 
The Catholic'S, the Protestants, and the trade 
unions publish weeklies. Of a type less bound 
by political or c;cclc‘siastieal attitudes than these 
are Die Cegenwart (14,000), Aussenpolitik 
(2,000), Dor Monat (25,000), and the Franks 
f inter Heftc (15,000). 

Radio and Telf.vision. These are adminis¬ 
tered by the Liinder, according to the federal 
distribution of powers. The stations are run by 
public cor])orations, rather as in Britain. They 
are rccpiircHl to bo politically independent, and 
this is secured variously by diverse representa¬ 
tion cm advisory or managerial bodies. 

In NcA’cmbc^r, 1959, the Adenauer Govern¬ 
ment introduced a bill to set up two federal 
radio stations and one television station. It was 
unanimously rejected by the Bundesrat on the 
grounds that the rights of broadcasting be¬ 
longed exclusively to the Liinder. 

Freedom of the Press. From time to time, 
both press and radio havc^ acted as particularly 
strong critics or gadflies besetting the Govern¬ 
ments or some offic ials in Land or Bund. On 
the whole, in .spite of the bland journalism and 
editorials, the German press in its totality 
brings to the public what a citizen needs to 
know about what his Governmc*nt is doing, th(' 
alternative policies and facts, and so the means 
to form an independent judgment on questions 
of public policy. 

Like most Governments, the Adenauer coali¬ 
tions have been restive under the frecjdom of 
the press to criticize; they would infinitely pre¬ 
fer the press to “educate” the public. The 
Adenauer Government attempted to suppress 
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one edition of a Time-type magazine, Der 
Spiegel, which had criticized it severely. The 
S.P.D. and the F.D.P. combined to defeat a 
proposal to regulate radio by a federal com¬ 
mittee. There are, of course, legal limits on 
pornography and trash, seditious utterances, 
libel, and revelation of official secrets. Ten mil¬ 
lion marks are available to the Chancellor s use, 
not to be accounted for, for “information” pur¬ 
poses at home and abroad. It is in the power 
of the Government to limit freedom of the 
press by a denial of information privileges to 
those it dislikes; there are some instances of 
this. There are also instances of pressure by 


businessmen on newspapers to aflFect news and 
opinion. Such phenomena are not, however, 
special to Germany. 

The Basic Law (the constitution) affirms the 
freedom of the press and radio, and it forbids 
censorship. It also affirms the public s right to 
access to political information. These rights, in 
the end, legally speaking, are under protection 
of the Federal Constitutional Court. But be¬ 
yond that, it is the political leaders of the 
j)ublic who are the final defenders of the free¬ 
dom of the press, along with that proportion 
of the public they can rely on to follow them 
in a crisis. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, we arc in the presence of an educated 
and cultured people, who made a clean and 
pleasant civilization over the centuries. They 
were separated into many states through geo¬ 
graphical features and historical chances, espe¬ 
cially the incomplete triumph of Rome. The 
Reformation bequeathed a religious split, still 
strong today. A relatively resourceless and in¬ 
fertile area was made fairly wealthy by scien¬ 
tific talent, industriousness, and obedience to 


superiors. The pressure of the surrounding for¬ 
eign states and national pride 1 (k 1 in the nine¬ 
teenth century to the trium])h of illiberal think¬ 
ers and statesmen over a great line of humaiK? 
philosophers. The grave question is whether 
West German political institutions can be 
maintained on the dcmocratie basis started in 
1949 by leaders for whom “liberal” ideas—ra¬ 
tionalist or liberal Catholic or socialist—more 
certainly promise the good life. 



CHAPTER 21 


Development of the 
German Political System 


Wc must focus our attention on the following 
stages in the evolution of the German nation¬ 
state: (1) the hundreds of states associated in 
the Holy Homan Empire; (2) the Gennan 
(Confederation from 1815 to 1867, with the 
emergence of Prussian leadership and domina¬ 
tion; (3) the Bismarck Reich, or more for¬ 
mally the Kaiserreieh (Imperial (iermany), 


from 1871 to 1918. In the next ehaptc*r we dis¬ 
cuss (4) the Weimar Republic, the first demo¬ 
cratic regime known to Germans, 1919 to 
1933; and (5) the Nazi regime, or the Third 
Reich, from 1933 to 1945. (6) The West Ger¬ 
man and East (k*rman republics followed on 
these after World War IT, but wo describe (in 
Chapters 23-28) only the former. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Charlemagne the Trank did what the Roman 
power had been unable to do: he brought the 
various German tribes {Stdmrne) under a 
single rule. The ‘TIoly Roman Empire of the 
(German Nation,” as its title went, inaugurated 
in 800 with the crowning of Charlemagne in 
Rome, was split after his death. The “German” 
part, including parts of the western Rhineland 
and Lorraine, later had as its symbol the elec¬ 
tive Gennan crown. A German king would be 
crowned by the Pope, and this German king 
was at once king of Italy (its northern part) 
and the successor of the Caesars in the scope 
of his dominions. The dukes of the various 
German tribes were the emperor's feudal 
vassals. 


The Empire lasted from 800 to 1806, when 
Napoleon made away with it. In Voltaire's oft- 
quoted cynicism, it was neillurr holy nor 
Roman nor an empire. Under Cliarlemagne it 
had developed the concr?ption of a unified 
secular government sanctified by a universal 
cliurch. 

After 1356 the emperorship of this first Ger¬ 
man Reich became elective. The electors were 
the seven most powerful dynasties among all 
the scores of German principalities: four tem¬ 
poral electors, of Bavaria, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and Brandenburg or Prussia, and three ecclesi¬ 
astical ones, the archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
and Cologne. The election took place in Frank¬ 
furt-am-Main and the coronation in Aix-la- 
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Chapellc (as Ccrman king), in Pavia or Milan 
(as king of Italy), and in Rome (as Roman 
emperor). The Hapsburgs, rulers of Austria, 
managed to keep the imperial cro\vn from 
1438 to 1740, and then, after a short intci'val, 
to 1806. The imperial power was, in form, im¬ 
mense: legislation in all matters, the execution 
of the laws, foreign affairs. But it was no em¬ 
pire of “direct” rule over the peoples. At its 
best it could claim no more than to rule the 
princes. In fact, the Empire was made power¬ 
less by obstructive procedures and various local 
and feudal “liberties.” 

Its Reichstag, not in frequent session like a 
modern parliament, was composed of estates 
of electors, princes, cities. Each body was cleft 
by territorial and ecclesiastical conflicts. Deci¬ 
sions were rarely reached, and each prince 
could veto them. The Empire’s supreme law 
court, the ReichskanimerfiencJit, was almost 
powerless against the exemptions permitted 
the princes, but it did transmit Roman law to 
Germany. The princes* contributions of money 
and armies were scanty and irregular. In other 
words, nothing like the government of France 
or England in the years, say, 1400 to 1806, 
existed for all Germany. 

The large and vague vision of a Reich di¬ 
verted attention and will from the political 
necessities and possibilities that lay at the very 
feet of the politically active. It allowed the 
continued existence of hundreds of local states, 
petty in the extreme, without any real political 
obligation or lesser consensus outside them¬ 
selves. It will be remembered that these states 
were divided by religious difference also, the 
religious-political separation being confirmed 
in the Treaty of Augsburg, 1555. Cujus regio, 
eitis rcligio, was its principle: the religion of 
the ruler is the religion of the people. 

Wars and Authoritarian Government 

Religious and social wars gave strength to 
the particularism of the states and to authori¬ 
tarianism. The two decisive events in this 
sphere were (1) the Peasants' War of 1524-25, 
continued to 1555, and (2) the Thirty Years' 
War, 1618-48. 


The Peasants' War. Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, broadly speaking, the 
diverse Germanic separatist states were socie¬ 
ties of serf-peasantry. Towns were few. The 
small middle class lacked the firm self-confi¬ 
dence nurtured in the mercantile and domestic 
manufacturing centers of England, strength¬ 
ened by commerce and seafaring—at least in 
the sixteenth century. The serfs were cruelly 
ground down, in servitude as bitter as that of 
Russia, whether the lords were laymen or 
bishops. 

They were stirred to rebellion by Luther's 
doctrines of the individual conscience against 
a corrupt church. In 1524-25 they rose fero¬ 
ciously for the abolition of feudal serviludt*s, 
using Serix^ture for their .slogans. Their device 
was the peasant’s shoe, the Btmdschuh—the 
sabot of the French peasant (whence “sabo- 
tage ). 

But Martin Luther sux)i-)ortod the princes. 
Historians estimate that 100,()()() jDeasants were 
savagely slaughtered, a very large proportion 
of the population. Luther's doctrines nurhired 
an extra i)otency in tlie autocratic authorities. 
For with fiery passion Luther exploited the 
scrix)tural texts on the virtues of obedience to 
the princes, God’s representatives on earth. The 
middle class also were seekers after the rights 
of the individual conscience against Rome's 
authoritarianism, but for their own social sta¬ 
bility they connived with the power of the 
princes. The individual was thundered against 
to “Render unto Caesar . . . and the princes 
admonished to “smile, stab, and slay, secretly 
and openly, remembering that nothing can be 
more iJoisonous, hurtful, or devilish than a 
rebel.” As St. Paul had commanded obedience, 
the peasants were wrong in claiming that 
Christ had made all men free; serfdom must 
continue, for a worldly kingdom could not 
stand unless on inequality. 

The conflict ended in a state-controlled reli¬ 
gion and church—the alliance of the “religious” 
people, social groups, economic interests, school 
teachers, with the Lutheran pastors, under the 
solid authority of the princes. 

The Thirty Years' War. Germany might 
have shared in the growth of wealth in Europe 
and England from 1555 through the seven- 
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tccnth century, and so have otferod a new 
challenge to the princes. But religious wars 
broke out again in 1618 and lasted for thirty 
years. Catholic and Protestant princes fought 
to prevent the Empire from becoming a gov¬ 
erning reality, for this might have meant that 
the winning side would have wiped out the 
losing religious persuasions. 

The neighboring Danes and Swedes were 
Protestant and shared in fighting the threat of 
the German Catholic states of the southwest. 
Custavus Adolphus of Sweden, who led the 
leagued armies, was helped by Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, chief minister of Catholic iMancc, whose 
policy it was to prevent IIk* unification of thc^ 
German states. The barbarity of the war, 
fought {iartly by mercenaries, was shocking: 
the arson, sacking, murder, rape, and savagery 
were horrible. Eerocily and distrust became 
social habits. Cannibalism was officially sanc- 
iioned, for food; polygamy, for population! 

It is estimated that in the? tcTrible thirty 
years, the population decreased from thirty 
million to twenty million. Many villages were 
totally deserted. 'The sui*viving peasantry, 
needing rehabilitation, came more under the 
domination of the landlords than over. Their 
services and dues were increased. The loss of 
wealth to all classes was catastrophic. The land¬ 
lords became e\'en more dependent on the 
state, while the more astute joined the princely 
rulers. What a tradition! 

The rural and mercantile middle class that 
made the revchitioii in England in the .seven¬ 
teenth century and produced the French bour¬ 
geois revolution in 1789 had consecpiently no 
counterpart in Germany. It is often claimed, 
too, that the bloodletting of that war so sapped 
the vitality of the German people as to di.ssi- 
pate any disposition towards mass revolution 
against their rulers. 

The war was ended by the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia in 1648. This was enforced on the Ger¬ 
manic states by foreign powers: France and 
Sweden. After Sweden and France had taken 
some of the total territory for themselves, the 
rest was refitted into over three hundred sov¬ 
ereign states-ssxy 200 under temporal princes 
or counts, 63 archbi.shoprics, etc., and 51 free 
imperial cities—and between 1,475 and 1,800 
tiny knighthoods. With a total population of 


around t\N'enty million, it may be estimated 
what was the average size of the petty states. 

The French Revolution 

The one great hope of a revolution in hvo 
centuries, 1555 to 1789, was lost. The two 
greater German states, Austria and now Prussia, 
were firmly-ruled autocracies, in which church 
as well as state? denied political liberties. In 
Prussia the Junkers, the core of the landed 
aristocrat)', officered the army and led the 
weII-dcveloi3cd biircaiicracy. 

After a moinenlary gasp of welcome for th(' 
French Revolution because it offered the op¬ 
portunity of weakening France inli‘rnationally, 
the German princes, especially the Prussian, 
suppressed it with all the forces that reaction 
knows. 

The particularism of the stales militated 
against the formation of “nation*’-wide popular 
or even middle-class movements against author¬ 
ity. Instead of the politician-writers, in and out 
of the universities, like Hobbes, Locke, Milton, 
Burke, and Bcnlharn, or Montescpiicu, Rous- 
.seau, and Voltaire, (h*rmany had a large crop 
of men, mainly metaphysicians, .such as we 
have already described. They tended to favor 
authority and nationalism, as their gowrnors 
(sometimes their paymasters) naturally did. 

Armies were sadistic almost everywhere in 
Europe and in England at that time; but the 
German brutalities matched the czarist ones. 
The landed aristocracy that flogged the wretch¬ 
ed peasants on their estates did so also as 
officers in the con.scriptcd army. Once Napo¬ 
leon fell, they soon settled down again under 
the pressure of their rulers. The revolutionary 
feelings of peasantry and middle class, such as 
they were, were converted into an arrogant 
and vindictive nalionali.sm. 

Meanwliile, national weakness was .shown in 
the stagnation of crafts and domestic manufac¬ 
tures, in the decay of the universities, and in 
a decelerated population growth. (From 1600 
to 1800 France grew from 12 million to 27 
million; England, from 3.5 million to 10 mil¬ 
lion; hut Germany, only from 20 million to 22 
million!) 

Napoleon ovenvliclmed the Germanic states 
and reorganized their territories, amalgamating 
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them into larger units and liberalizing their 
governments. After the defeat of Napoleon by 
the allied armies of Europe, the Congress of Vi¬ 
enna (September, 1814, to June, 1815) finally 
settled the most perplexing problem of the 


future of the Germanic states by establishing 
thirty-nine states, united in a very loose con¬ 
federation or Bund, with Austria as permanent 
president of the federal assembly, the Diet, 
sitting at Frankfurt. 


PRUSSIA: THE FORCE THAT LED TO UNITY 


With thirty-nine separate states, how could 
unity be achieved? Which force, if not per¬ 
suasion, could accomplish it? It was the Prus¬ 
sian state that produced and stained a united 
Germany through her own ruthlessness—her 
“blood and iron,” in Bismarck her leader’s 
phrase—and through a resolute conservatism 
embodied in a nondcmocratic class and polit¬ 
ical system. The Rhineland and Ilanovcr were 
of blended Catholicism and liberalism. And, in 
the course of time, the industrial and urban 
ma.sses were at odds with the feudal, militarist, 
and Junker landlords. Further, some of the 
other German states were saturated witli Prus- 
sianism, if in a more moderate degree. But the 
aboriginal Prussia stained them all, for it pos¬ 
sessed the political and administrative ability, 
tlic resolution and the will power. 

In the tenth century, in a land far to the 
east of Brandenburg, lived a tribe of pagans. 
It covered both sides of the Vistula, east and 
west, from the Oder to the Memel. (Its name 
derives from Before-Russia, Vor- or Bor-Russia, 
thence B'Russia, and finally Prussia.) This mix¬ 
ture of heathens. Wends, Letts, Swedish Gotlis, 
formed the root of the Prussian state and the 
root of a whole world’s troubles. 

They pushed into the lands of Poland in the 
thirteenth century, for Poland had failed to 
christijinize these heathens and had itself be¬ 
come internally enfeebled as a state. The Or¬ 
der of Teutonic Knights of Marienberg, estab¬ 
lished for the late tNvelfth century crusades, 
was invited to curb their murderous and in¬ 
cendiary activities and to christianize them. 

The Prussians and the Poles were cowed 
by the Order, but the Order did not with¬ 
draw. Instead, it reinforced its “pressure to 
the east”-the classic Drang nach Osten of the 
Germans. It gennanized and christianized. 
The Order exterminated the Baltic Slavs and 


brought in Germans to till the land and to 
fight for it. Thenceforward, fear of the Slavs 
could always be used by German statesmen to 
counter liberal votes. 

The territory that was fully settled by Ger¬ 
mans was what is known as Eastern Ger¬ 
many. Elsewhere the Order and its followers 
exploited the populations through their clergy 
and merchants. The Slavs became serfs, besti¬ 
ally treated; the annexations widened. 

In 1410, at Tannenbcrg, the mistreated 
Poles, Lithuanians, Russians, and Tartars de¬ 
feated the Order. This failure was not accepted 
as the just consequence of the rcsentmc'nt of 
other peoples against aggression or a lesson in 
self-control, but as being somehow due to 
“treason from within,” the now familiar 
Dolchstoss, or “stab in the back.” 

Only the eastern part of the Order’s domains 
were left to it. East Prussia; the west went to 
Poland. This left Prussia cut off by Polish land 
from the rest of Germany. Early in the six¬ 
teenth century, the Grand Master of the Order 
was converted to Protestantism. He maiTicd 
into the Danish royal family and was made 
Duke of East Prussia by the king of Poland. 
The line died out in 1618 and East Prussia was 
inherited by a relative, a IlohenzoUcrn, the 
ruler of nearby Brandenburg, between the 
Oder and the Elbe. This land, too, had been a 
border or Marche against the Slavs; hence the 
rulers were entitled margraves of Brandenburg. 
Their pitiful, wretched capital was Berlin, little 
more than a military camp, hardly even a big 
one until the eighteenth century, when London 
and Paris had been big and politically influen¬ 
tial for centuries. 

Militarism and Bureaucracy 

The Hohenzollerns were merely unscrupu¬ 
lous military adventurers. The ruler in 1415 
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was made one of the imperial electors, so at¬ 
taining Gennan imperial importance. By the 
accession to them of East Prussia in 1618 the 
Hohcnzollcrns acquired considerable political 
stature. 

The Treaty of Westphalia added eastern 
Pomerania to their domains. The territorial 
gulf between tlic frontier and East Prussia was 
narrowed. In 1655, Frederick William, the 
“Great Elector” of Brandenburg (1640-88), in¬ 
vaded Poland and, capturing Warsaw, forced 
out Poland as overlord of East Prussia. Tie 
picked up some small territories in the Ruhr. 
Thus the Ilohenzollerns spread (with clefts 
between their dominions) east, center, and 
west. The Emperor of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire, Leopold, made Frederick Williams son^ 
a king, for seivices in the War of Spanish Suc¬ 
cession (1701-14): “King in Prussia,” that land 
on the cast side of Poland. Prussia’s royal insig¬ 
nia was the Hohenzollcrn’s—kings of Prussia 
through the rest of history. Long before this, 
the Grand Master of the Order, a Ilohcnzol- 
lem, had secularized and annexed the Order 
and its land of East Prussia. 

By 1720 western Pomerania had been ac¬ 
quired and the other possessions settled. Tlie 
administrative genius and military abilities of 
the King, Frederick William I, had further de¬ 
veloped the competent if harsh managerial 
structure, training, morale, and subservience of 
the government. 

Royal Administrative Leadership 

From 1640 to the end of the reign of Fred¬ 
erick William T, counted 100 years; of these the 
Oeat Elector and Frederick William I ruled 
for 75 years. The intervening king, Frederick 
I, was less able. Then followed F’rederick II, 
the Great, for 46 years. This brilliant monarchi¬ 
cal sequence and longevity was a tremendous 
gift for authoritarian administrative constnic- 
tion and economic and military strength, and 
a tradition lasting until today. The first part of 
it followed the damages of the Thirty Years’ 
War when the Junkers, the estate owners, 
were impoverished and needed state help. 

^ Frederick William I, 1688-1740, king of Prus¬ 
sia, 1713-40. 


The central oflBces of the king’s Privy 
Council (his official advisers) were rationally 
structured. Centrally appointed commissioners, 
overtopped by war commissioners, assumed 
penetrating and firm command of the local 
government units, the towns and villages. The 
commissioners became a regular part of the 
routine peacetime administration, raising taxes, 
gathering recruits, and encouraging and regu¬ 
lating industries from which the sinews of war 
would be furnished. The country gentry, the 
military officers, and their class acted as in¬ 
spectorial officers for the central government 
over the local government units, the Provinz, 
Kreis (circle), and village or city; while the 
counties were each governed by a Landrat, the 
direct appointee of the center. 

A civil service was developed, and by 1700, 
written and oral tests were made the entiance 
qualification, presupposing a university prep¬ 
aration at Ilalle in “cameralism,” that is, eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social studies, agriculture, 
and general state policy. (Compare England's 
establishment of a civil service in 1852, and 
the United States’ in 1883!) The spirit of gov¬ 
ernment, conducted personally by the princes 
and kings was one of Spartan obedience, earn¬ 
estness, public honor, and integrity. Punish¬ 
ment of officials was severe; they were spied 
on by orders of the king. Thus, Prussia created 
her administrative apparatus before she ever 
thought of a parliament; by about this time 
(say, 1689 and the Bill of Rights) England 
had won parliamentary supremacy. The first 
Prussian problem was national war power. The 
government owned and worked mines, forests, 
industries, and farms, and closely regulated 
industrial and commercial operations run by 
individuals. 

Estates, that is, the various high social 
classes—nobles, clergy, and townsmen—assem¬ 
bled together in a parliamentary body to aid 
the Crown and to try to make their powers a 
real control over policy, especially on taxation. 
This was rather like parliamentary evolution in 
England, Spain, and France. The Great Elec¬ 
tor used the inlerclass tensions to secure the 
passage of his own centralizing policy and the 
neutralization of the estates. Defense needs, 
real or alleged (the Great Elector fought the 
France of Louis XIV, the Turks on the Austro- 
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Hungarian frontier, the Tartars wlio broke in 
from Russia), enabled him to exact a standing 
army from the estates. But tlic possession of 
such an army doomed die estates and local in¬ 
stitutions to practical impotence. The nobles 
were content with their social pre-eminence, 
comparative freedom from taxation, immunity 
from having to provide billets for the army, 
and their near-monopoly of offices in the gov¬ 
ernment, the army, local government, and 
justice. 

As a German historian summarized it: "Prus¬ 
sia was then not a land with an army, but an 
army with a land.’* Frederick William 1 
(reigned 1713-40) further developed the gov¬ 
ernmental efficiency of the royal apjiaratus, 
doubled the size of the army, made elementary 
schooling compulsory in 1717, colonized East 
Prussia. His sovereignty, he said, was like a 
“rock of bronze,” wliik* the Diet (that is, the 
estates) “stank”! His own personal cruelty was 
built in to the Prussian slate. 

Raison d’Etat 

The vulpine ferocity was contributed by 
Frederick II (king of Prussia, 1740-86), known 
as Frederick the Great. His inherited army had 
cost over 70 ix*rcent of the national budget 
and was out of all propoilion to the popula¬ 
tion. For even in 1800 (wlien reliable figures 
become oblaiFiable), Prussia’s population was 
only some 8 million to Austria’s 22 million, 
Russia’s 38 million, and France’s 28 million; 
while in 1754 it was about 5 million. 

Lik(? his fa tiler, who treated liim worse than 
a dog, Frederick the Cheat must be given 
credit for sincerity when he said: “I am the 
first servant of ihi? state!” The only (jiicstions 
are what lie thought the state to be, for whose 
benefit it existed, his ideas of virtue and happi¬ 
ness, and how far he was ready to consult rep¬ 
resentative institutions. He was the perfect 
administrator, a talented general, a lanital mili¬ 
tary adventurer. He became an all-German 
hero, a model for Bismarck and Hitler® and 
thousands in their generations. 

Frederick employed his army and his civil 
service to seize other people’s lands. The mo¬ 
tive was none other than aggrandizement by 
naked and brazen aggression, without any 


ethics adduced but only raison d'etat-that is, 
“the state needs it.” His highest justification 
could only be that this was ultimately for sur¬ 
vival, for if Prussia were not aggrandized, 
then Poland, France, and Russia would destroy 
her. He proceeded on a coldly calculated 
course of conquest beginning with Silesia in 
1740. No ethics stood in his way; indeed, he 
gloried in the fact that he had “infected Eu¬ 
rope with the N\’ar disease as a harlot i^resents 
her lovers with certain painful souvenirs.” 
Prussia did not slowly grow as an area of na¬ 
tional community over long years of peaceful 
daily life but by the abrupt annexations of war. 
War became a supreme national occupation, 
with daily obi‘dienc*e, popular servility, and 
govemmental regimentation, brutality, ruth- 
l(*ssness. The two pillars of the state were the 
officers’ corps and the civil service. Tlie third 
and fundamental pillar, a democ’iatic parlia¬ 
ment, was not so much missing as despised. 

Silesia and Saxony wx're annexcxl. Poland 
w'as divided with Russia and Austria. The 
western part of Prussia and the eastern were 
united. 4’he economic occupations of individ¬ 
uals and of thtj state’s own enterprises \vere 
fostered and regimentc‘d by the govTinment. 
The law courts practiced justice equitably and 
strictly. But the censorship was absolute, the 
serfs abji’ct; the middle class w^as discouraged 
and the populace ignored. Kullnr was hated; 
the humane WTiters fled from Prussia to more 
clement Germanic states. 

The reason of state infiltrated into the gov¬ 
erning class and beyond. Two of Frederick’s 
maxims sum it up nicely. “By the w'ord politics, 
I mean one must always try to dupe other peo¬ 
ple.” “Above all, follow tlu? maxim zt?alously: 
that to despoil your neighbors is to deprive? 
them of the means of injuring you.” It must 

- Heinz Lingc, Adolf Hitler’s valet, says that 
when the Fiihrer ordered him to burn his body 
after his suicidf? all his possc.ssions were to be 
included —except the picture of Frederick the 
Great. “But do not—I repeat, do not—burn the 
picture of Fretierick the Great which hangs over 
iny de.sk.'Fhe valet continues: “I'hat picture was 
Hitler’s favorite po.ssession. I’hrough many a long 
night of work and in days of victory and defeat, 
the eyes of the great German emperor [.«V; he 
was not an emperor] looked down on him at his 
desk.” 
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be achnittecl that this was like the dicta and 
practices of Richelieu of France and the Eng¬ 
lish Tudors. Could German liberalism with¬ 
stand such an expansionist ruthless energy? 

The Prussian General Staff and the 
Officer Caste 

In Britain, France, and the United States the 
civil statesmen have dominated the army. In 
Prussia, and Germany till 1945, the aimy dom¬ 
inated the civil ministers. The officers were 
members of an agricultural aristocratic class, 
the Junkers, whose supreme landlord and war 
lord was the king of Prussia. This class was 
more dutiful than the French nobility; but the 
French nobility were more liberal and cul¬ 
tured. The Prussian aristocracy were more 
cruel and privileged than the English gentry; 
the English were as dutiful as the Prussian, but 
duty to them was to the nation and its Parlia¬ 
ment, more often than not against the will of 
their king. 

The Prussian General Staff was bom in 1640. 
The king was generalissimo and chief of staff 
of this general waf commissariat. It was per¬ 
vaded by what was proudly called “Prussian 
obedience.” The officers were mainly Junkers, 
and if not Junkers born, then they were given 
their von title for service and were helped to 
acquire a Prussian landed estate. Many were 
poor; but they possessed the pride of status, 
they owned serfs, and they controlled the 
church and the administration of justice. Their 
ehief occupations other than the daily routine 
of their humdrum lives, were the civil service, 
the aimy, and war, a brilliant attraction. 

The Junkers as Rulers and Officers. They 
had been forced to do service for the king, 
unlike their counterparts in czarist Russia who 
had e.scaped obligations, for the Junkers were 
grouped in a comparatively small land acces¬ 
sible to the king’s might. Somebody has called 
them “agrarian capitalists.” 

The monopoly of government, civil and mili¬ 
tary, belonged to the Junkers. They hated and 
feared their Slav neighbors. They put away 
leisure and pleasantness and cast out their cul¬ 


tured deviants, to maintain their monopoly 
and to reach corporate hysterical self-control, 
called stramm, rigorous. 

Their oath of obedience was never to a pco- 
I)le or a nation or a constitution: it was always 
to the king personally. Close to the king were 
the dozen best pupils of the year graduating 
from the Academic des Nobles (observe the 
French name), set up by Frederick the Great. 
Next to the king was his Military Cabinet, of 
military officers and civil officials he especially 
trusted. At his right and left hands were the 
departments of recruitment, supply, ordnance, 
and transport, and the eonirnanding generals 
and military thinkers. This was the central and 
authoritarian core of the state down to 1919. 

Sciiarnhorst’s Army and Sogtal Reforais. 
After the shocks of the French Revolution and 
defeat by its armies, reforms—the freeing of 
the serfs—were sought by Gerhard Johann 
David von Schanihorst, a professional soldier, 
the son of a tenant farmer in Hanover, who 
took .service with Prussia to become dircclor of 
the Prussian Military Academy and chief ad- 
vi.ser on the reorganization of the army. He 
desired that the army serve the nation, not 
solely the king. The Junkers opposed the po¬ 
tential loss of status and salaried service, for 
they had many sons and poor estates. They 
succe.ssfully 0 ])j)osed universal military service' 
because it armed the people. 

Stein. Another reformer was Freilierr vom 
Stein: again, no Prussian. Stein was born in 
Nassau and studied law in four Gennan uni¬ 
versities including Vienna. He became a high 
Prussian civil administrator of war and the 
royal domains, and then commerce and mines. 

Stein secured these reforms: the Edict of 
Emancipation in October, 1807, abolishing the 
institution of serfdom throughout Prussia from 
1810; free trade in land, the various categories 
of which (noble, peasant, etc.) were annulled; 
abolition of all hereditary distinctions and class 
qualifications for the pursuit of various occu¬ 
pations; local self-government in the towns; 
and a liberalization of entry into the civil serv¬ 
ice. But more general representative govern¬ 
ment was violently rejected by the King and 
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Junkers, and tlie latter retained their judicial 
powers and their local police. The peasants 
were freed of feudal tics, but the Junkers eoin- 
])elled them to surrender their land by sale or 
enclosure, thus making them more helpless 
than ever. 

'riie corps of officers was opened to com¬ 
moners. But, alas!, this did not wipe out the 
caste. In a sense, the caste was strengthened. 
For the middle class(.*s, now growing in com¬ 
merce and soon to develoj) into powerful indus¬ 
trialists and financiers, came to regard a mili¬ 
tary commission, not politics, as the. high(‘st 
social distinction. The prestige they sought de- 
[)endcd on their assimilation of themselves to 
look like the real Junker aristocracy. 

The Best Bhains, Military. From this time 
followed a succession of great military ad¬ 
visers, teachers, and organ i/erS'-Cneisi*nau, 
(llauscwit/, Mollke, Boon, and so on—who 
come down through tlie Revolution of 1848 
into the Bisniarckiaii era. Whereas in Britain 
and h‘’ranee the best brains went into civil 
statesmanship, in Prussia the best brains went 
into literature, the professorial life, the? civil 
service, and the officers' corps. Tlu.'rc was no 
parliament to occupy llicm; and they did not 
make one. 

The officers were always hostile to dc*mo- 
cratic reforms. Fiven a LaiidtccJir (general con- 
siTiplion) had been enacted against the King's 
and their wishes. In 1800 the titled officers com- 
]M)sed 60 percent of all, as the untitled had 
increas(‘d in number. In 1860 it was still as 
high a proportion. Kven in 1036 noble families 
supplied 80 iJcrcent of tlic colonel generals in 
the German army, 33 percent of the generals, 
30 percent of tin? lieutenant generals, and 22 
j)creent of the colonels. The titled officers be¬ 
came all the more a closed corporation, espe¬ 
cially as they liad their education at cadet 
schools, while the others were heterogciK.'ous 
in education and experience of the world. 

By 1833 the war organization had attained 
its form as maintained up to the war and down¬ 
fall of 1911-18: in other words, it ran the war 
of 1866, the war of 1871, and World War I. 
It consisted of the Military Cabinet and the 


king, the War Ministry and the General Staff. 
All their brains were spent on three matters: 
(1) planning wars and foreign policy against 
real or imaginary enemies; (2) undergoing 
technical training in the various special branch¬ 
es of the staff work to the neglect of humane 
education; (3) designing the smartest unifonns 
in the world. 

Tile newly growing railroad system wa.s 
planned for Blitzkrieg by permitting swift 
movement between the eastern and western 
borders. The army was the repressor of the 
middle and industrial w'orking class in all class 
conflicts. 

In 1810 Krupp's gun foundries were estab¬ 
lished at I'lssen. The first rifh'd guns were de- 
velo]>ed there, allowing a hitlierto unattainable 
range. Krupp began to supply breechk^aders in 
1860. B\’ 1870 ten thousand men w’ere em- 
ploy(‘d by the firm, the industrial epitome of 
Pnissian purpose. 

Bismarck, Greatest Junker. The final as¬ 
cendency of the General Staff wms attained in 
the years around 1862. For Otto von Bismarck, 
the Junker, became the King's chi(‘f ministi*r 
and killed C.erinan parliamentarism by raising 
taxes by fraud and force against the will of 
the Prussian Dit*t. This is (h‘alt with properly 
later. But the doctrine that best sums up his 
idea of politics for Prussia and Germany is per- 
ft‘ctly e\i)rcssed in his speech of 1862, the 
burial speech of a free parliamcTitary system. 

Germany docs not look to Prussia’s liberalism, but 
to her power. The south German stales would 
like to indulgi* in liberalism, and therefore no 
one will assign Prussia's role to them! Prussia 
must collect her forces and hold them in reserve 
for a favorable moiiu'nl, which has already come 
and gone several times. Sinen the treaties of 
Vienna, our frontiers have been ill designed for 
a healthy body politic. The great questions of 
the time will be decided, not by spr«?chos and 
resolutions or majorities (that was the mistake 
of 1848 and 1849), but by blood and iron 
[italics supplied]. 

The Reich of 1871 was made by Bismarck’s 
“blood and iron,” the trampling down of lib¬ 
eralism and humanity, the surrender of the 
liberal elite of Germany to Bismarck's success. 
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THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, 1815-66 


We return to 1815 and the successor to the 
abolished Holy Roman Empire. 

The Confederation of the Rhine was im¬ 
posed by the foreign powers in the Acts of 
Vienna, 1815. Its fonn is what Germans call a 
Staatenbiind, a states' alliance, a confederation, 
like the American one created in 1781. Its 
members were the thirty-five princes and the 
free cities of Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and 
Frankfurt. It was '‘governed*' by a federal as¬ 
sembly or Diet, Bundesversammlunfr or Bun- 
destag, established in Frankfurt. Its members 
were ambassadors from the various member 
states, which were unequally rcprestMited— 
Austria, Prussia, ILanover, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirttemberg having four votes each, and the 
rest, three, two, or one. The smaller states to¬ 
gether could veto the will of the larger. The 
Bundestag could vote sanctions against a diso¬ 
bedient member-state. 

It was here that Austria and Prussia fought 
for leadership of Germany, and here, until Bi.s- 
marck came to power in Prussia, Austria pre¬ 
dominated. 

The States and Their Governments 

Happily protected from Big Brother Austria 
and Big Brother Prussia, the princes promoted 
Kleinstaaterei, “small statcry,” or “particular¬ 
ism,” or “separatism.” They were enthusiastic 
supporters of the Holy Alliance and Hegelian au¬ 
thoritarianism, now expressed in the political 
science of conseivatism by the Restauraiion 
school of Haller and Stahl and Savigny. The 
basic idea was that history and tradition make 
the law, not one’s brains applied to contempo¬ 
rary problems. The ruling classes and their 
hired professors made peiverse use of the 
works of Edmund Burke. 

They had constitutions, but imposed ones— 
oktroyiert, a translation of the French octroyee, 
“imposed.” They were monarchies by divine 
right, the kings allowing designated classes to 
advise in the bicameral estates, with their 
highly limited franchises and sessions. Minis¬ 
ters were appointed by and responsible only 
to the kings. The social and economic interests 
of middle clas.ses were satisfied with the royal 


and aristocratic groups* installation of the 
Rechtsstaat, the “rule of law,” already de¬ 
scribed. 

Unity Produced by Prussia 

Prussia had no single united legi.slature, but 
several diets'* serving local interests of the 
various lands of Prussia. The king had ample 
revenues from ancient grants, from economic 
domains and monopolies; budgetary control 
over authority was absent. 

East Prussian liberals—tliat is, peasant pro¬ 
prietors and some big estate owners—the liberal 
Catholic Rhinelanders, and mc’mbers of the 
professions exerywhere, continually pleaded for 
an all-Prussian diet. They were regarded as 
traitors by the Junkers. The various diets them¬ 
selves used to send delegates to a central com¬ 
mittee in Berlin. The committee was tolerated 
but not consulted, and its discussions were not 
public, like those of the ])rovincial diets. 

Tn a monarchy of this nature, political evolu¬ 
tion m\ich depends on the character of the 
king. In 1840 Frederick William IV ascended 
the throne of Prussia. This man was eccentric 
to the point of madness; in tlie end he became 
a complete lunatic. Above all, he was madly 
romantic, especially about the creation of Ger¬ 
many as a single state. 

Prussia improved her claims to Geimaii lead¬ 
ership by two initiatives: (1) a Zollverein, or 
Customs Union, and (2) a united Prussian 
Landtag, or Diet. 

The “Zollverein.” There were thirty-eight 
customs and toll boundaries among the par- 
ticularist states; different currencies; different 
commercial codes. The Confederation would 
not, could not, bring about a single economic 
unit, like PVance, Holland, and England. Prus¬ 
sia produced free trade in her own several 
provinces by May, 1818, and then gradually ne¬ 
gotiated a Customs Union with eighteen Ger¬ 
man states by January, 1834. She deliberately 

® Diet here is iho technical name of German 
parliamentary assemblies. It was applied in the 
sixteenth century, originating in the idea that an 
.assembly lasted for a day, Latin dies. 
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excluded her rival claimant for leadership of 
a German nation, Austria, who already domi¬ 
nated the federal Diet. By this act, Pnissia won 
over the liherah among the cnmnu^reial classes, 
as well as others; and this was a leverage under 
the princes of the other states, for the liberal 
population there exerted some influence over 
the princes. The spectacular economic reduc¬ 
tion of costs, produced by Prussian cfiicicnt ad¬ 
ministration, led minds to hope that Prussia 
might lead an all-German federation, even if 
it were Klcindcutsch, that is, Germany without 
Austria. Germany with Austria would have 
been Grcmdeutsch. 

To A United Diet. In the 1830*s the Junk¬ 
ers demanded Priissian state subsidi/ation of 
a railway to connect Kast Prussia, their domain, 
to Berlin. Thc\’ argued it wojild increase de¬ 
fensive strength against Poland, the hereditary 
enemy. Also the junkers were afraid that with¬ 
out the railroad link Berlin might be pulled 
westward in influence, by liberalism. Frederick 
William IV, wliose ambition it was to rult? with 
the assent of a diet of medieval-type estates, 
would not allow a loan unless it was voted by 
a repre.sentative legislature! Hc'uee, in 1847, an 
all-Prussian Diet was called. Once its personnel 
of nobles, burghers, and peasant representa¬ 
tives gathered, it became restive and demand¬ 
ed all the powers of a li^gislativc body— 
especially control over taxation. The Rhine¬ 
landers, mainly Gatholic and commercial, were 
joined by the bourgeoisie of East Prussia in 
opposing the loan for the benefit of the Junkers. 
They refused it: the most remarkable act of 
civic courage in Prussian post-revolutionary 
history until the late 1880’s when both (Cath¬ 
olics and Socialists defied Bismarck's authori¬ 
tarianism. Tlie Landtag was dissolved. Later in 
1847 the King meditated concessions to the 
opposition, and th{' Junkers were fairly ready 
to assent to them also. But Bi.smarck rec¬ 
ommended uncompromising finnness. Other 
extents produced the German Revolution of 
1848. 

The Revolution of 1848 

Aping the Young Italy movement, a Young 
^rmany movement arose in the 1830*s, de¬ 


manding popularly based responsible govern¬ 
ment and unification. They obtained some 
concessions in some states. 'Hie confederal Diet 
counterattacked the liberals: police hounded 
them and their press was quashed. The anti- 
Semitic theme was invoked, for some of the 
leaders, like Heinrich Heine and Jacob Borne 
and Arnold Riige, were Jews. All were har¬ 
assed by spies and forced to flee the country. 
But they sent the waves of socialistic thought 
back from Paris, especially to western Germany 
wht'rc industry was developing. 

Another current joined (and ultimately di¬ 
verted) this stream of humane rationalism: the 
Marxist ideas. These Young Hegelians took the 
second horn of the Hc'gelian dilemma: not that 
all that is real is rational, but that all that is 
rational should he real. Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
attack on pietistic r(*ligion, the prevalent Prus¬ 
sian state of mind, introduced the materialistic 
view of historical causation. Instead of Hegel’s 
“The State is the march of God in the work!,” 
he circulated the idea that “Man is what he 

Arnold Riige brought together such thinkers 
as Marx and Feuerbach in his magazine, the 
Deuische-Franzosische Jahrhiicher, Marx was 
later a copublisher of it in Paris. It urged Ger¬ 
mans to give their energies to public affairs; 
not to be swamped in private? matters and 
Prussian pietism; to repudiate Hegel’s spiritual 
chloroform. It pleaded that the French had 
won self-government by political eoiirc/ge. 

Karl Marx and (^i.ass Government. The 
Cowmimist Martifesfo, publi.shed in 1848, was 
produced by the pre-]848 circumstance's al- 
rc'ady sketched. Its first paragraph is most 
apposite: 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of 
Communism. All the powers of old Europe have 
entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this 
spectre; Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, 
French Radicals and German police spies. 

Karl Mai’x"* was the child of the French 
Revolution; liCnin, its grandchild, through 
Marx. Marx was a student of law and philoso- 


^ He was born in 1818, in Trier, the Rhineland. 
He was the son of Jewish p.areni*. converted to 
Protestantism. See the brilliant .short biography by 
Isaiah Berlin, Karl Marx, New York, 1954. 
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phy, first at the University of Baden and then 
at Berlin. He became the fierce opponent of the 
Hegelianism that hung like a luminescent yet 
impenetrable cloud over German learning. He 
joined the loose grouping of Young Germans and 
Young Hegelians, and threw himself into prac¬ 
tical politics. In 1842 he joined the Rheinische 
Zc/ti/ng, a democratic journal i^ublished in 
Cologne. In 1843 the Prussian govern m(?nt sup¬ 
pressed the paper. Marx migrated to Paris, the 
center of European radicalism; his connections 
included Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Mikhail Ba¬ 
kunin, and Friedrich Engels. The last-named 
was also a Rhinelander, who dwelt nonnally in 
Manchester, England, as the representative of 
his father’s Cci*man textile business. He be¬ 
came the collaborator and the financial bene¬ 
factor of the scholar-politician Marx. 

It is of the utmost importance to know, for 
the evolution of Germany, the special contri¬ 
bution of Marxism to it. 

Marx was confrcjiited by (1) an extiemely 
rigid hereditary economic class structure. Pub¬ 
lic office, for example, was not open to any 
but the Junker type and higher bourgeoisie; 
and certain occupations, e.g. the law, until re¬ 
cent date were legally closed to certain groups. 
(2) There were religious obstructions; Marx 
experienced the exclusion of Jews from certain 
occupations—including his own father, a law¬ 
yer, (3) The Prussian Landtag of 1849 onward 
was elected by the thri*e-class system. In addi¬ 
tion, the diets were divided into two chambers 
and four estates. 

The rigor of this class system goes far to 
explain the Marxian revolutionary antagonism 
to the status quo. lie turned Hegel upside 
down in order to show that all history, all po¬ 
litical struggles, the state itself, were the ema¬ 
nation of class distinctions, and onltj class 
distinctions. 

Second, Marxs analysis and recommenda¬ 
tions implied and encouraged the cult of 
violence. Hence his working-class followers 
placed themselves on the same basis of force 
as the Prussian militarists. 

Third, tlie appropriate instrument of social 
and economic action was the state. The only 
issue was: Who was to control it—not, as with 
some of the French socialists, how was it to be 
dissolved. Hence, Marx was Bismarckian and 


more: he wanted to produce the greatest area 
of nnificalion in Germany, with Prussia as the 
instrument, since it was efficient. So he was 
anti-Austrian, anti-Polish. This gave sui^portcrs 
to Bismarck. 

The Revolution in Berlin. The Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 started in Paris and ran on to 
Vienna and Berlin. The people of west Ger¬ 
many compelled their terrified rulers to appoint 
liberal ministers. But none of these had the 
character to establish truly free states. Melter- 
nich, the Austrian chief minisler of the mon¬ 
archy, was forced to flee from Vienna. But the 
German liberals who esjioused nnificalion of 
Germany felt that the revolution in Vic'iina had 
gone too far! 

Gennan workmen, moved by distress and by 
liberal and socialist ideas, rose in insurrec tion 
in Berlin. Moderate demands were made by 
the Berlin municipal council: a y)eopli*’s militia, 
withdrawal of the army, a constitution. The 
King, a romantic who detested Hohenzollern 
militarism, orden^d the army to withdraw. The 
palace courtyard was invaded. In the fierce 
fighting, 225 were killed or fatally wounded. 
The King was forced to take part in the parade 
of burial of the martyrs and to don I he black- 
red-gold colors (to be the flag of Weimar in 
1919 and of the Federal Republic in 1949). 
The King proclaimed: 

To my people and the German nation. . . . Sal¬ 
vation from internal and external danger can 
conic only from the union of the German pc^ople 
and the sovereign princes under one yiolily. ... I 
take over today the. h'udership for the days of 
danger. ... I have embraced the old fierman 
colors this day and yilaccd myself under th(‘ 
honorable flag of the German Reich. Prussia tcill 
merge itself immediately in Germanyl 

The demands for a constitution were declared 
accepted, and a Rhineland liberal was made 
Prime Minister of Pnissia. 

The Frankfurt Parliament 

A German National Assembly was elected 
according to the limited franchises then pre¬ 
vailing in the various German states. Its 831 
members met at Frankfurt in May, 1848, 
amidst general enthu.sia.sm. It was overwhelm¬ 
ingly composed of professional men, professors. 
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and judicial and administrative career officials. 

The Frankfurt Parliament failed. It did not 
create a united and lioj^iilarly governed Ger¬ 
many for several reasons. (1) The princes had 
the force, not it. They could not he persuaded 
to relinquish their particularistic sovereignty. 
(2) The liberals were afraid of a parliamentary 
Prussia as dorninator of Germany, thinking 
Prussia had then gone too far l(Tt! They were 
hostile to the masses and preferred Austrian 
liberalism. Yet Prussian militarism in the sup¬ 
pression of the insurrections frightened them. 
Their mixed motives, inelndiiig a sentimental¬ 
ity for the Ihdy Roman Fimi:>ire, i^aralyzc'd their 
will to liberty. (3) Their nationalistic outlook 
betrayed their liberalism. For the Assembly 
warmly su])jiortt'd the Austrian army’s sup¬ 
pression of the Oeehs of Bohemia, later Prus¬ 
sia’s suppression of the revolt of the Poles of 
Posen, and tlie revolt of Schhvswig-ITolstein 
against its sir/i'rain, Denmark. For a unified 
Germany ought to b(' a h/g Germany! These 
men did not understand that the liberty of 
Germany would b(* lost if they condoned their 
governments’ supinession of liberty elsewhere. 
There were, howc’ver, eountereurixMits that 
sought a larger brotlK*rhood of free peoples. 

Germany was in a nationalist uproar. Another 
wave of insurrections oeenrred in September, 
1848. The Assembly itself had to ask the Prus¬ 
sian King to send his army to restore order. 
A pan-(»erman fren/y seized the Assembly. 

The Assembly lengthily dc?bated the articles 
of a federal constitution. They added up 
(roughly) to a mixture of American federalism 
with British parliamentary institutions and an 
executive headed by “the emperor of the Ger¬ 
mans” over the Reich. In Vienna, by now, the 
Austrian counterrevolution had bloodily tri¬ 
umphed. The Frankfurt Assembly excluded any 
union of a part of the Reich with a non-German 
area—that is, Austria’s Magyar and Slav domin¬ 
ions. The Grossdrutsrh solution (Great Ger¬ 
many—tc/7/i Austria and headed by her) was 
further shelved when the Austrian Constitution 
of March, 1849, was promulgated, because it 
united the Magyar dominions and the others 
in one empire. Thus, the Kleindeutsch (Pnis- 
sian) advocates were winning by Austria’s own 
default. 


The Assembly could not find a majority for 
certain authoritarian amendments demanded 
by twenty-eight states. Austria, Bavaria, and 
Hanover rejected the constitution altogether. 
By 290 votes to 248 abstentions, the Assembly 
offered the crown to the King of Prussia. The 
King, upheld by his Junkers, contemptuously 
rejected the olfer, “a crown of filth and mud,” 
that is, having a popular basis. He w'ould ac¬ 
cept only from the princes and lawful sovereign 
authorities. 

Amid risings in various parts of Germany, 
crushed by local or Prussian troops, the Parlia¬ 
ment disintegrated. The people did not ri.se 
to support it. 

Back to Prussia 

The Prussian Landtag of March, 1848, con¬ 
cerned itself with the framing of a constitution; 
and its left wing constantly harassed the royal 
pow’cr and the liberal Ministry. The army, full 
of prestige from its Polish and Schleswig ven¬ 
tures, surrounded tin* Landtag. The solduMS 
lifted the Si)eak(T out into the strevt as he sat 
in his chair. The Landtag dispersed. The King 
imposexi a constitution, the conspicuous fea¬ 
tures of which werc^ bicameralism—the upper 
chamber (Ilcrrcuhaus), a liouse of lords; the 
lower elc'ctcd by the three-class system—and a 
nonrcsponsible Ministry. 

Bismahck. The liberals had failed. Their 
idc*als defeated, only force and expansionism 
remained to .solve the problc'm cf German 
unity, finding a territorial basis for a German 
stale. Otto von Bismarck W'as to establish such 
a state by suc?h means. 

Bi.smarck’s motto was: “Our solution is not 
union at any price, but rather the prerogative 
of the Prussian Oowu by every means.” His 
supreme interests may be thus listed: the Prus¬ 
sian king and the Junkers; the amiy and the 
civil service for the younger sons, landed es¬ 
tates and feudal authority for the eldest; a 
Christianity that was neither meek nor chari¬ 
table; submissiveness of tenants and laborers, 
to be rewarded by social welfare scr\4ces; no 
self-government for the workers in town or 
countryside; the snobbery of class and title; 
contempt for tradesmen, manufacturers, Jews, 
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Catholics, and all the nations around, except 
czarist Russia; no concessions to democratic so¬ 
cialism. The grim corollary was the supi)ression 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity with saber 
and gun and without scruple. 

Bismarck was bom on the family estate in 
Brandenburg on April 1, 1815, of a family es¬ 
tablished for four hundred years. He was a 
brute of large girth and sensitive nerves, ruddy 
of face and hair, with light gray eyes; a fabu¬ 
lous beer-drinker and love-maker in his youth; 
rough and coarse in speech or sharp with quips 
and aphorisms as the case required. He had a 
powerful personality; the quickest of wits; 
great self-restraint to hit his target, no more 
and no less; subtle diplomatic calculation—and 
no morals. He was tlie perfect Realpolitiker, 
measuring out the necessities, not tempted by 
glamor. But above all, he sought power, du¬ 
rable i^ower. Since he was able to overawe or 
overargne the King, he was virtually absolute 
king of Prussia and then Germany until 1890. 

In his youth, ho studied the contemporary 
philosophers deeply. He found no firm moral¬ 
ity. In doubt, some men have chosen charity; 
Bismarck chose Frederick the Great 

Elected to the Landtag in 1848, he was ap¬ 
pointed Prussian envoy to the confederal Diet 
in 1851. He applauded the King's rejection of 
the imperial crowTi. He helped found the new 
Conservative party and its newspaper, The 
Kreuzzeitimfi. By 1856 his experience in the 
confederal Diet had taught, he was convinced, 
that the unification of Gcimany required that 
Austria, the continual humiliation of Prussia, be 
ousted by war. This extremism caused the 
King, and the ministers and courtiers who did 
not care to subvert legitimacy by overthrowing 
Austria (it had an emperor, after all!), to put 
Bismarck “on ice” in the embassy at St. Peters¬ 
burg. He advanced his experience in foreign 
affairs. 

The Landtag Conved. Bismarck attained 
almost absolute power as the result of a vital 
test between himself and the Landtag. By 
1861 the elections for the Landtag, in spite of 
the heavily biased electoral system, returned a 
large body of liberals and the newly organized 
Progressive party, that is, strong liberals. The 
Landtag wished to reduce the term of army 


service and to have commoners as officers of 
the home reserves. The new King, William I, 
a career aimy officer, refused to accept the 
compromise suggested by Boon, the Minister 
of War. The parallel of Charles I and Parlia¬ 
ment in 1624-40 was much quoted. The King 
even prepared to abdicate; the chiefs of the 
army were organized to destroy the Landtag. 
The “mad Junker” Bismarck was appointed 
Prime Minister by the King, who realized that 
this was the moment when Bismarck was 
needed. 

He won over the King by the argument that 
the smallest concession would mean the com¬ 
plete subversion of the monarchy. He then 
contemptuously fought the Landtag in every 
possible way: censorship, provocative articles, 
purgation of the civil service, pressure of voters, 
engineered votes of confidence. 

On the vital issue, raising money for the 
army as the King wanted it, Bismarck pro¬ 
duced the theory of the “gap in the constitu¬ 
tion,” now a German cliche. According to the 
Constitution of 1850, all laws required the 
agreement of the upper chamber, the Landtag 
(the lower chamber), and the Oown. What 
was to happen when the three could not agree? 
The Constitution did not say. Bismarck's an¬ 
swer was: “For me the necessity is sufficient 
that the state exists. . . . Necessity alone is the 
decisive factor.” Bismarck dissolved the Land¬ 
tag; the opposition members came back even 
stronger. Bismarck continued to collect the 
taxes. The taxpayers did not refuse to pay! 
Ferdinand Lassallc, the socialist democratic 
leader, said that in England they would have 
refused and the law courts would have de¬ 
clared the tax collectors were acting illegally. 
But in Prussia, as the judges were subservient 
to the Crown, the soldiery would have been 
exonerated for manhandling those who refused 
to pay taxes. Then Bismarck emphasized his 
reactionary intentions in the speech already 
quoted on “Blood and Iron” (p. 415). 

This was the great divide in modem German 
political development: it was the occasion and 
time for a liberal revolution, as in England in 
1640. The German liberals failed. 

The surge of industiialism and commerce 
now gave the Pmssian state a means to supply 
services to business. This dissuaded even liberal 
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IndusIrialists and merchants and financiers and 
developers of transport and utilities and ship¬ 
building from struggling for true responsible 
parliamentary government. As elsewhere, they 
paid homage to the victorious social framework 
of prestige. Elsewhere the already well estab¬ 
lished liberalism of a constitution eould govern 
and restrain the new economic entrepreneur— 
so in England, so in the United Slates, partly so 
in France; but not in Prussia or later in Ger¬ 
many. German politics was run by such peoph? 
as Bismarck, or weaker successors, and by the 
army and the civil servants. Gennany’s brains 
and character went into wealth producing, 
hence the almost miraculous economic prog¬ 
ress. They went into professorsln'ps, still tamed 
to the oligarchy’s sei-vice. They found satisfac¬ 
tion, subordinatcly, in local administration. 

Three Wars for Unification 

Bismarck, with the taxes collected and the 
army jDrovich'd for, deliberately turned to make 
three wars to mobilize and impassion the Cat- 
man sentiment for national unity and to abase 
the liberalism of Parliament; to acquire Schles- 
wig-flolstein; to dt'fcat Austria in July, 1866; 
and to conquer France^ in 1870. He also prom¬ 
ised universal suffrage in a Rcit^hstag, a cun¬ 
ning stroke! 

In the Austrian War, the south German states 
and rianovcT, Hesse, and Nassau fought on 
Austria’s side. Within three weeks they were 
defeated at Sadowa (or Kbuiggriilz). These? 
states, defeated along with Austria, owed an 
indemnity to Prussia in money and territory. 
Bismarck eoncedc’d thes(? in return for a mu¬ 
tual defense alliance and the placing of their 
troops under Prussian command in time of war. 

The Prussian spirit had triumphed. The 
Landtag, now Conseivativc through elections 
won in wartime, pardoned Bismarck’s illegal 
collection of taxes and voted official congratu¬ 
lations by a large majority! The Progressive 
party, in opposition, split into two. The Nation¬ 
al Liberals waxed in numbers and declined in 
ind(?pendenee; the rump, iTue tj liberalism, 
lost sU’ength. 

The North German Confederation. The 
Confederation of the Rhine was disrupted and 


a totally new kind of federal union was found¬ 
ed. Its Reichstag, elected by universal suffrage, 
met in February, 1867. It adopted a constitu¬ 
tion by 230 to 52. Its main features became 
those of the Reich of 1871, to bo presented 
later. A Customs Parliament m(‘t in 1868—the 
old Customs Union now enlarged to include 
all the CiTinan states except Austria. The south 
German states were allowed to remain outside 
the ConfedcTation. They were won over to 
friendliness by Bismarck’s revelations to them 
(whether true or false) of demands made by 
Napoleon III for territorial concessions in Ba¬ 
varia and Hesse. Prussia annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein, HanovT*r, Hesse, Nassau, and Frank¬ 
furt. Now she had a clear territory going lrr)in 
Poland to the Rhine. 

Ill the Franco-Prussian War, the Genrian 
armk‘S of the sfiuth joined with the north. Th<‘ 
German soldiers were never so valiant a people 
as when warring on other people. They wiTo 
courageous, enduring, and obcdii‘nt, and they 
were led by Moltke and the General Staff with 
modem guns and keen stratt'gy. France sur¬ 
rendered in January, 1871, after only a few 
weeks of w'ar. 

The Bavarian govi.*rnment initiated the en¬ 
trance of the south German stales into the; Con¬ 
federation. Only small opposition to this was 
encountered. But in Bavaria itself, (Catholic 
opposition mustered 46 voles against 102, with 
some ultramontanes abst*nt. The Reich was 
accepted in fear, not love. No Cenuany, as a 
community, had emerged. Not enough time 
liad elapsed to make a nation. The Emperor, 
W’illiarn 1, was given his title in the Hall of 
Mirrors in Versailli*s. Alsace and Lorraine were 
annexi'd, to b(*eome the center of French de¬ 
signs for revenge. 

What was the object of the Reich? It was 
not liberty, equality, and fraternity, exeept that 
the latter may have meant tribal militarism. It 
could only be for thf oligarchic and feudal 
society of the Junkers and international strength. 
The “little men,’’ habituated to feeling com- 
foi table under mlers whose authority was in- 
dependt.‘nt of the anxious choices that must be 
made by men of free conscience, hailed Bis¬ 
marck as the “Iron C>hancellor.’’ 'rh(?y enjoyed 
the moral support and blessing of this grim 
metal. 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE, 1871-1918 


The “Gemian Reich” was, formally, "an eter¬ 
nal alliance” of the king of Prussia, in the name 
of the North German Confederation, with the 
kings of the southern states, for the protection 
of the territory, the laws, and the promotion of 
the German Volk; it was not a federation of 
peoples. Bismarck very deliberately used the 
separatism of the sovereign dynasties as the 
element of cohesivencss, such as it was. 

It is as a Prussian, a Hanoverian, a Wiirttem- 
berger, u Bavarian, or a Hessian rather than as 
a CcTinan that he is disimscd to give unequivocal 
proof of patriotisni. It is not diffcrenc'c of stock, 
but dynastic relations upon whicli in their 
origin the separatist elcintaits r(?posc. . . . The 
prcpon(l('ranc’(; of dynastic attachment, and the 
use of a dynasty as the imlispcnsable cement to 
hold together a defiiiiU^ portion of the nation 
calling itself by the name of the dynasty, is a 
specific peculiarity of the German Empire. 

Four conspicuous features characterized the 
federation, which is regarded as confederal in 
nature. (1) The states were treated unc<iually 
so far as the powers they relinquished to the 
federal authority were concerned. (2) The 
Reich was much dependent for its revenue on 
the states’ periodical contributions. (3) The 
states managed the administration of federal 
legislation through their own civil .servants, 
necessitating a kind of Reich diplomatic pro¬ 
cedure to ensure the enforcement of the laws, 
called Reichsaiifsicht, or "federal supervision.” 
(1) The states were represented unequally in 
the federal Diet or Bundesrat, the upper cham¬ 
ber of the new Reich (as of the 1867 Bund), 

Among the powers that Bavaria was not re¬ 
quired to .surrender was her army—but only in 
time of peace, and then she was subject to 
federal rules and inspection and the federal 
military budget. So, too, Wurttemberg and 
Saxony had a special military quasi-autonomy. 

One of the sources of revenue assigned to 
the new Reich was contributions from the 
states. This enabled the states to tug away at 
federal budgets and the Reich policy they rep¬ 
resented, especially as the needs of the Reich 
grew enormously. But by the early twentieth 
century the Reich received ample independent 
powers of financing its activities through an 
amendment of the Constitution. The Reichstag 
had been given the vital political power of an 


annual voting of the budget—bi/i exempted 
from this was the military budget, and Bis¬ 
marck maneuvered the center and right-wing 
parties into voting him seven-year budgets 
(septennates) for military expenses. 

The total power of the Reich was great. The 
powers were enumerated and were much like 
those assigned to Washington in tlie United 
States Constitution. But no Bill of Rights lim¬ 
ited the power of the states or the Reich as in 
the American (Constitution; one or the other 
had complete sovereignty. Through the years, 
the Reich was given additional powers, and the 
"reserved” powers of the states were abolished. 

The power to administer governmental func¬ 
tions, whether establi.shed by Reich or state 
laws, lay in the main with the states’ civil serv¬ 
ices, even to the collection of the Reich’s own 
tariff and excise taxes. So that the Reich’s laws 
should be adequately fulfilled under this sys¬ 
tem, "Reich (or federal) superintendence” 
was established. This meant that the Biindesrat 
(the federal assembly or senate) had pow'er to 
set out in detail how the laws should be admin¬ 
istered; to decide disputes if a federal depart¬ 
ment complained of maladministration; to or¬ 
der compulsion (known technically as "federal 
execution”) by federal officials, civil and mili¬ 
tary, in the last instance, in case of willful and 
persistent default. In.spcctors were appointed 
by the federal departments for the purpose of 
.supeivision and coun.sel and complaint. The 
system left state administration often inefficient 
and unequal in the various states. 

The Reich had its own civil service for for¬ 
eign affairs, posts and telegraphs, con.sular serv¬ 
ices, naval and military affairs, and finances; 
but for all other functions it had only officials 
to draft laws and to supervise the state officials. 

Unequal State Representation 

How represent states of such uneven size? 
In 1815 the Confederation of the Rhine had 
started a system of unequal representation. The 
problem of representation of the states had 
been an obstructor of federal unity until Bis¬ 
marck solved it. If Prussia had demanded a 
representation in proportion to her population, 
she would have had about 48 votes out of 58, 
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because licr population was over 80 percent of 
Germany’s. She took only 17! Her inleresls 
were protected by the provision that no consti¬ 
tutional amendment (this was in the power of 
the Bundesrat only, not the Reichstag!) was 
valid if 14 voles were cast against it. This also 
safeguarded Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Sax¬ 
ony, which had 14 votes among them. 

The Bundesrat was a congress of princes, 
who appeared there through their delegates. 
All of each state’s xotes were cast unifonnly; 
and this maintained the superiority of Prussia. 
Western Prussians and other liberals demanded 
that her vole be split—unlil I9J8, in vain. 

The Superior Pr.ACE of the Bundesrat. 
This body, not the R(*iehstag, was the center 
of the Constiluliou, fixctl there qiiiU' as much 
to safeguard Prussian sovereignty as to derive 
authority from the soNcreignty of the other 
princes. T.egislative iiowcr was exercisable by 
the Reichstag and the Bundesrat acting in 
agreement. (Constitutional lawyers agivt?d that 
the sauctwiling, power of the law lay in the 
Bundesrat. The final action on all bills, even 
when thc'y had originated in the Bundesrat il- 
sedf, was taken in that body, e^'cn if they had 
returned from the Reichstag without any 
amendments. With 17 votc‘s out of 58, Pnissia 
had a Bundesrat primacy ovct all olluT states, 
so long as she could niani])ulate a fc'W states. 
The small states were very dependent on her 
bc'cause her railway system and military pre¬ 
dominance at once attracted and intiinidatc'd 
them. But Prussia always worked for prelimi¬ 
nary agreements outside the Bundesrat. The 
large states were willing to side with Prussia to 
reduce the small ones to negligible qualities. 
For Prussia’s monarchy was a guarantee of 
their own monarchies. 

The Nonrespomible Imperial Chancellorship 

The Kaiser, or emperor, was President of the 
Federation. He was, hereditarily, the king of 
Prussia. The kaiserdom was an all-Gennan in¬ 
stitution with a Pnissian soul. 

The Imperial Chancellor was, usually, simul¬ 
taneously the supreme minister in the Reich 
and the Prime Minister of Prussia. That is the 
way Bismarck wanted it. It put federal power 


in the hands of Prussia. As Imperial Chancellor 
he was head of the imperial departments, be¬ 
sides being president of the Bundesrat. Hence, 
the Prussian Prime Minister (as Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor) could use the imperial departments to 
draft legislation which he could introduce as 
Prussian bills. The departments could hardly 
avoid Prussianizing their proposals. All the Im¬ 
perial Chancellors to 1918 excepting Ilohcn- 
lohe, a Ba\’arian fricMid of Prussia, were Prus¬ 
sians, and all were fnmi the ruling .social caste. 

The Chancellor’s seeretaries of state, his as¬ 
sistants, were appointed Prussian representa¬ 
tives in the Bundesrat. He and they also led 
the Reichstag. Nothing in the Constitution rc- 
f]iuTed that the Chancellor be responsible to 
the Reichstag. He, the Constitution said, “shall 
be appointed by the Kaiser”; and the officers 
of the Empire were also dismissible by the 
emperor. Prussian and slate practice and doc¬ 
trine rejected parliamentary responsibility. 

The Bisinarckiau chanccllor.ship was what 
may be de.scribed as a “genius .system”: its con¬ 
duct depended on the tah'uts of a man like 
Bi.smaick. This was his greatest disservice to 
(h‘rmauy. Personal pride cannot be erected 
into a p(‘rmaneut system of government, for 
men are mortal. 

Yet the C'hancellor could not entirely avoid 
the development of answerability to the Reich- 
.stag and the Bundesrat. Was he always to act 
like Bismarck in 1862? This would have been 
impossible for the peaceful and stable and 
.serene march of government. The Constitution 
required elections. Were they to be denied? 
Laws and taxes had to be voted by a majority 
—this must be lived with. 

Hence Bismarck followed a most adroit and 
horribly nerve-wracking policy to get him.sclf 
majorities, a little differimt each time, by play¬ 
ing off one bloc of parties against the rest, each 
getting some advantage, cc'onomic or other¬ 
wise, at the expcTise of the momentary minor¬ 
ity. The; trump card was his “the-nation-is-in- 
daugcr” appeal, with the enemies variously 
France, Britain, and Russia. 

The system lasted for Bismarck only until a 
willful new king came to the throne. For then 
the Chancellor no longer had the leverage that 
he had had over King William I, namely, that 
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he had rescued him from abdication or de¬ 
thronement in 1848. 

An Imposing Tradition: Leadership and 
Stability. This quite long tradition of (1) 
leadership by the Chancellor and (2) stability 
of the executive must be borne strongly in 
mind. For Bismarck governed Germany for 
thirty years, from 1860, say, to 1890. The tra¬ 
dition is significant in its effects on tlie shaping 
of the executive (Chancellor and cabinet) and 
the public mind in the democratic period of 
the Weimar Republic (1919 to 1933). Under 
the terrible anxieties of those years, when the 
German people labored because for the first 
time in their history they were asked to govern 
with an instable jiarliamentary executive de¬ 
pendent on free political parties in the Reich¬ 
stag, they wilted under the removal of what 
Bismarck had called “the royal ballast”! 

The Chancellors after Bismarck rose by ca¬ 
reer lines of promotion. They were not states¬ 
men of wide outlook, nor were they responsible 
leaders of free political parties, ascending by 
ability in the political arena to sovereign power 
by winning a majority. 

The Reichstag 

It would be wrong to give the impression 
that the Reichstag was powerless, or that the 
German peoiile were not getting any experi¬ 
ence in parliamentary government. It was lit¬ 
tle, but it was not negligible. All German male 
citizens had the right to vote at twenty-five. 
This was more liberal than in any other country 
at the time. It was the price Bismarck had 
paid to win over liberals to his kind of unifica¬ 
tion, yet rather spurious because the Reichstag 
could not dismiss and appoint ministers. The 
second-ballot system was used; that is, a sec¬ 
ond contest followed wherever the first did not 
provide a candidate with an absolute majority. 
The right and center usually combined against 
the left at the second ballot. From 1888 the 
Reichstag term was five years. 

The elections were highly nonproportional. 
For the Conservatives defeated all attempts at 
redistributing seats to match the population 
growth and especially to meet the urbanization 
and migration from the country. The number 


of deputies, 397, was the same in 1918 as in 
1867. The Social Democrats were seriously 
underrepresented; in 1912, for example, they 
should have had 132 scats instead of 110. 

The Reichstag used the usual Continental 
procedure of debates, interpellations, and votes 
of confidence to make law and interrogate the 
Chancellors and their deputies. But it could 
not eject them from office. 

THE REICHSTAG IN 1912 


Parlies 

Thousands 
of Votes 

Seals 

Conservatives 

1,126 

43 

Reichspartei 

3G7 

14 

National Liberals 

1,663 

45 

Progressives 

1,497 

42 

Center 

1,997 

91 

Poles 

442 

18 

Social Democrats 

4.230 

110 

Guelphs 

85 

5 

Danes 

17 

1 

Alsace-Lorraine 

162 

9 

Anti-Semites 

105 

3 

Others 

497 

16 

Political Parties 




German political parties were not sovereign; 
that is, they could not directly or fully decide 
national policy. Two results followed. Some 
were out-and-out selfishly concerned with their 
interests, disregarding the consequences they 
would have had to face if they were in line 
for highest political office themselves. Others 
were tempted to produce far-reaching utopian 
manifestos of a never-never land, again because 
political responsibility was unattainable. Be¬ 
sides the major parties there were several small 
“national” parties, Poles, Cuelphs (Hanoveri¬ 
ans), Danes, Alsace-Lorrainers—in almost per¬ 
manent opposition. This was a multiparty 
system, not a two-party one. None ever ap¬ 
proached a majority in the Reichstag. 

The Parties of the Right. The parties of 
the right issued from the feudal and romantic 
and nationalist philosophies. At first agrarian 
and feudal, they were later manned by the 
industrialist, commercial, and financier nou- 
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veaux riches who bought their way into this 
aristocratic and military class. 

The Conservatives had their origin as an 
organization in the conflict over a Prussian diet 
in 1848. Junker civil seivants, estate owniTS, 
and high oflicials of the Prussian Evang(*lical 
Church were the initiators of the firmer* party 
structure and of their organ, the Kreiizzcittuifi, 
the Newspaper of the Cross. Later, one group 
was Bisinarckian: the Free (Conservatives; an¬ 
other, which was anti-Bisrnarckian, the reac¬ 
tionary eastern agrarians, formed a separate 
organization. Both groups very freqiuiilly 
voted together for Bismarck’s policies once he 
had severed conm?ction with the National Lib¬ 
erals in the Reichstag. The (Conservatives pur¬ 
sued the policies of high tariffs (and dear 
food) and persecution of the Socialists; they 
were anti-Semitic and anti-Polish. They de¬ 
feated the extension of educational opportunity. 
They supported the policy of social security 
donated by the state. But they were hostile 
to local self-government and defeated the re¬ 
form of till? distorted Prussian franchis<*. They 
opposed Bismarck’s assault on the Catholic 
Church and politicians, because they thought 
this might lead to the subordination of their 
own church. The TiCague of Farmers joined 
them, and the Orman industrial leadcTS and 
the Navy League gave them financial support. 
With an influence* far above that of their num¬ 
bers ill the Reichstag and in iht! population, 
along with the (Cliancellors and the Kaiser they 
urged colonial acquisitions. They were the in¬ 
tense power behind the building of a llei't 
that threatened and enraged the British. They 
egged on the German Governments to inter¬ 
national adventure in Africa, the Balkans, and 
Asia Minor, that led in 1914 to World War I. 
The Christian Social parly, foiindt'd in 1878, by 
the court preacher Stocker, joined them; it 
sought tlie social welfare state, donated by the 
Christian upper class to the lower classes, and 
added vitriolic anti-Semitism. 

The National Liberals. Rudolf von Bcn- 
nigsen, a Hanoverian liberal, founded the Na¬ 
tional Liberal i^arty. He tried to balance the 
liberal and the unification motifs. The party 
split in 1861 into Nationalists and Progressives; 
the Bennigsen group (the Nationalists) con¬ 


doned Bismarckianism. Even after 1881 it had 
14 percent of the voters. It did obtain small 
concessions in Reichstag administrative and 
financial control, in local government, in free 
trade (till 1878), in liberalized administrative 
law. Its mercantile clientele and industrial mag¬ 
nates found these pleasant. But the party be¬ 
came increasingly nationalist and imperialist: 
it supported a powerful navy, strict press sedi¬ 
tion laws, bigger army appropriations in the 
septennate, persecution of the Catholics, perse¬ 
cution of the Soi'ialists. A group of .southern 
protectionists li‘ft it. In ISSO another group 
hostile to the septennate li*ft it. The main body 
joined in electoral coalitions with (Conservative 
and Center parties, against the liberals and 
the left. Being big industrialists, its members 
acceded to Bismarck’s social welfare policy for 
the workers as a st'duction from socialism. 
Their latca* leader was Gustav Stre.st*mann, who 
made them the most intensely annexationist 
group in World War 1. 

The ("enter Party. It was established in 
1852 to defend Catholics against attack by the 
conservative Prussian government. The Rhine¬ 
landers, about 70 i)ercent (Catholic, elected 
("atholies to the Prussian Landtag who cooper¬ 
ated with Prussian liberals. The war of 1866 
tore away their (Catholic friends of Austria. The 
Center politicians were “great Germans.” Ba¬ 
varia was their last mass bulwark. The Outer 
party was a special-interest group; against the 
democracy of the working classes; against Prus¬ 
sian Protestantism. It claimed what Catholics 
in a minority iwerywhere claim; social and 
educational indcpenden(.*e, local self-govern¬ 
ment, and a social policy like that of the 
M.R.P. in Fnmce (Chapter 13). It was al¬ 
ways a very strong parly: to 1907 it held 20 
percent of the votes; even in 1912 it had 15 
percent. Many of its followers moved left, to 
the Social Democrats. 

Bismarck detested the Catholics (as much 
as Hitler’s Nazis did later), who comprised one- 
third of Germany’s population. In 1870 Bis¬ 
marck started to suppress them. He chose the 
ground that the Gcnnan states must not dis¬ 
miss those Catholic teachers and priests who 
refused to accept the recently promulgated 
dogma of infallibility of the Pope. Windthorst, 
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tlie loader of the Center, was also the leader 
of the Hanoverian party that resisted Prussia's 
annexation of Hanover in 1866, and a powerful 
opponent of Bismarek's. 

A Catholic tried to assassinate Bismarck in 
July, 1874. Bismarck unleashed a brutal assault 
on the Catholic priests and politicians. All 
church privileges were stripped away, and re¬ 
fractory priests dismissed. Bismarck appointed 
others to vacant plact?s. He was opposed furi¬ 
ously by the Center party, the Polish party, the 
right-wing (Conservatives, and the Catholic 
masses. The Pope summoned all Catholics to 
resistance and denounced Prussia's laws. 

Bismarck was forced to surrender when he 
needed money from the Reichstag. He needed 
Center party votes for increased customs du¬ 
ties. He preferred to do business with tlie 
Center rather than with the National Liberals 
whose price for the support of their party was 
that Bismarck appoint two of them as minis¬ 
ters. Also, the (Center would support his state- 
donated social security measures to cut away 
the socialist following. 

The Center party became supporters of 
tariffs, navy, army, colonies, and social security. 
But it included too many interests to be with¬ 
out internal tensions. The left wing demanded 
the reduction of brutality in the Cennan col¬ 
onies. The right wing was militaristic; the left, 
under Matthias Erzberger, was less so. The 
party was anti-Semitic and imperialist. It joined 
Conservatives to outvote death duties for the 
Reich in 1909. Its workers’ and peasants’ 
representatives supported the social security 
policy. The Catholie industrialists of the Rhine¬ 
land preferred the Prussian aristocracy and the 
Conservative policies. Tlie party sponsored 
Catholic trade unions to detach workers from 
the Sociid Democrats as their unions developed. 

The Social Democratic Party. The Sozi- 
aldemokratische Partci DciUschlands was first 
organized in 1869. It merged two movements, 
one built by Ferdinand Lassalle, the other by 
August Bcbel. Lassalle was a Jew, an upper- 
middle-class educated lawyer and a liberal 
politician. Various workers’ groups, fostered by 
liberals, appealed to him because the liberal 
parties would not join in tlieir demand for uni¬ 
versal suffrage. In May, 1863, he founded 


a workers’ political party, the Allfiememe 
Deutsche Arbeitverein, one of the ancestors of 
the Social Democrats. His brilliance awakened 
the German working class. But his political out¬ 
look was Piussian—that is, for an active state 
and against the do-nothing one of the liberals. 
That he called the “night-watchman state.” 
Hence he was an associate of Bismarck’s! He 
was monarchical. He supported Bismarck 
against the Landtag. Marx and Engels hated 
him (though they also supported active and 
strong state power), for his progress was to be 
attained by democratic votes. 

The Marxian ancestry derived from August 
Bebt'l and Wilhelm Licbknecht. The former 
was a woodturner, and as a genuine workman, 
the darling of Russia’s Lenin. Licbknecht was a 
middle-class intellectual. They seceded from 
Lassalle’s organization and in 1869 founded the 
Social l^emocratie ])arty at Eisenach. In May, 
1875, the two organizations joined at (iotha, 
where a program closely following Marx’s Com¬ 
munist Manifesto was accepted. But it must 
be remembered that the Manifestoes last pages 
contain a program of immediate parliamentary 
reforms. The Social Democratic party had a 
strong international flavor and was charged by 
other parties with “fatherland hatred.” It joined 
the First International and was inspired in 
1871 by the Paris Commune. 

Germany is not traditionally the land of ex¬ 
treme free enterprise, but rather of state regu¬ 
lation and welfare modifying it. The “socialist” 
mentality found its expression also in conserva¬ 
tive groups and in university economic asso¬ 
ciations. 

By 1869 labor unions had the riglit to organ¬ 
ize. They developed in three movements: 
socialist. Catholic, and liberal-fostered. After 
1890 their growth was very rapid. By 1913 
their numbers were; Free Socialist, 2,574,000; 
Prof^ressive (Hirsch-Duncker), 107,000; Chris¬ 
tian, 343,000. They enthusiastically developed 
the workers’ social, educational, recreational, 
and employment sei*vices. These managerial- 
type union leaders were a strong conservative 
brake on socialist, especially Marxist, political 
will power. 

The heavy industrialists, such as Krupp, Von 
Stumm of Saarland industries, and the Rhine¬ 
land coal and steel masters, were bitter haters 
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of the unions. They gathered their forces in 
1876 in the Zentral Verhand Deutschcr Indus- 
iriellcr to resist tlie workers, to fight for tariffs, 
and to limit if not defeat social welfare laws 
then being sponsored by Bismarck witli his 
“Prussian socialism.*' Bismarck hated any inde¬ 
pendent party, especially the Socialists, with 
their internationalism and democracy. The 
Paris Commune of 1871 terrific;d him. There¬ 
fore, he sought to win over the workers with 
social security laws. He added a full-scale on¬ 
slaught on the Social Democratic party. Laws 
passed in October, 1878, and carried by the 
National Liberal, the Conservative, and the 
Eeichspartei votes, authorized arrests of Social¬ 
ists, suppression of their meetings, interference 
with the socialist press, etc. They were con¬ 
tinued for twelve years. Industrial victimization 
oecurred; fifteen hundred people were ar¬ 
rested. Yet the party’s voters and publications 
multiplied, and its Marxian energy was un¬ 
abated. By 1912 it had one-third of the total 
Cerman electorate behind it. 

The party was much given to negation. It 
always voted against the budget. It refused the 
presidency of the RcMchstag. It would not at¬ 
tend court. It cooperated only with (he Pro¬ 
gressives in the Assembly. Hence it became 
more of a WcUanschammp, (doctrinaire) party 
than any other. It was forced into estrangement 
from the rest of Prussia and (A*rmany, to make 
a .socialist sociclij of its own: agnostic, .s('c- 
tarian in economics, with its own cultural, edu¬ 
cational, and youth leagues. But it was weak¬ 
ened by the rising standard of living and (he 
blazing nationali.sm and militarism. 

An extreme group formi'd on its left: Ro.sa 
Luxemburg (from Poland); Karl Licbknecht, 
son of the pioneer; Clara Zetkin. in 1919 these 
would found the (German 0»mmimist party. 
Oil the Social Democratic right were those who 
since 1900 were Fabians, or “ri:fonnist.’' 

General Observations on the Second Reich 

The Reich was underpinned and sci*ved by 
an extremely able body of civil se vants. They 
were chosen by stiff examinations after taking 
their law degrees, and then given three or four 
years' practical apprenticeship in government. 
Those Germans who were not conservatives— 


soc‘ialists, liberals, and Jews—were not admit¬ 
ted. The civil servants were extremely efficient 
and pedantic and loyal to the imperial system. 
The ministers at the head of the departments 
were almost invariably men who had risen in 
a career of public .senice, not politicians. The 
large majority of them were of the hereditary 
or created nobility or aristocracy, among whom 
the largest single social group was the Junkers. 
The ministers did not belong to political par¬ 
ties, though most followed the right and center. 
Many had been regular army officers; some 
had been judges, for this profession was en¬ 
tered by the same examinations and appren¬ 
ticeship as the civil service. Prussia provided 
60 perccMit of the ministers for the Reich. Tin* 
local government system was highly controlled 
fnnn the* central departments of each stale, and 
the government of the cities was in Prussia 
only lopsidedly d(‘inoeralie, for representation 
was by the “ihree-elass" system (below). 

The dominating state was Prussia. Its gov¬ 
ernment was a kind of benevolent but highly 
conserN’ativc monarchy, tempered by a legisla¬ 
ture that in the main was advisory. The legis¬ 
lature was a bicameral Landtag. The upper 
hou.se was rather like the House of Lords in 
England. The lower house, the representatives, 
was elect'd quin(|nennially. The ministers were 
appointed by the king, at his discretion; they 
were not responsible to the Landtag. The 
Landtag legislated, but the king preserved his 
veto powiT in full. Elections were for electors 
who then chose the deputies. The voters were 
classed into three categories-the three-class 
.system—according to the amount of tax they 
paid. To the N'oters who in total j)aid the top 
third wc’iit a third of thi? whole number of 
deputies; and so also one-third to the morc^ 
numerous voters in the second and the third 
classes. It was most undemocratie. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1908, 293,000 taxpayers in Class I ob¬ 
tained one-third of all the deputies, again.st 
over a million in Class II, and over six million 
in Class HI. Pru.ssia's authoritarian and “reac¬ 
tionary*' character became a pennanent bias in 
the whole Reich. 

Government by Gxhle. Since Bismarck had 
conceded universal suffrage to win friends for 
unification, he was forced to play the parlia- 
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mentary game. This was done by playing off 
party against party, jilting them, managing the 
elections by cries of “socialism!” or “clerical¬ 
ism!” or (very frequently) “The nation is in 
danger!” The nation’s enemies were the French, 
especially in Alsace, or the Poles, whose 
minorities around Posen were bitterly mis¬ 
treated by Bismarck. Further, the Germans 
were being taught that international problems 
could only be solved by their force. Even 
Bismarck ran out of ideas! He is reliably re¬ 
ported to have contemplated a coup d\Hat in 
1888 to abolish the Reichstag and universal 
suffragel 

The War Lord 

William II came to the throne in 1888 at 
the age of twenty-nine. He was educated in 
England and in the Prussian Offizierkorps. His 
was an incoherent nurture fitted on top of a 
most hysterical and incoherent character. He 
meant to be an absolute ruler. He was a seeker 
of popularity; a glamorous Supreme War Lord, 
always being photographed in resplendent uni¬ 
form on horseback at parades and on maneu¬ 
vers. Ilis withered left arm seemed to com])cl 
him to a lifelong search for compensation, for 
the injury to his high-strung and volatile per¬ 
sonality drove him to exhibitionism. Ilis Calvin- 
istic tutor had imbued him with the idea that 
God had chosen him to lead Germany to further 
greatness. “There is only one master in the 
Reich and that is I, and I shall tolerate no 
other,” he declared shortly after his accession. 
He believed in more social welfare for the 
people—this he learned from Stocker’s national- 
socialist group. He believed that My People 
deserved the dropping of the antisocialist laws. 

The personalities of Kaiser and Bismarck 
clashed; the latter was dismissed in 1890. The 
Kaiser had no debt of gratitude to Bismarck 
as his father had had, for 1848, nor had he been 
softened by long years of association with him. 
He had his own political entourage anxious to 
rule Gennany. 

Frenzied Imperialism. By the middle of 
the 1890’s the German navy was seventh larg¬ 
est in the world; by 1914 it was second only to 


the British. Admiral Tirpitz, close personal 
friend of Kaiser William, had gathered one 
million members into his Navy League. The 
capitalists were reminded of the past glories of 
the Hansa League. The masses thrilled that 
German ships could protect German colonies. 
A tribal frenzy was whipped up. Only the 
Progressives, the Socialists, the Poles, and the 
Giielphs opposed the navy appropriations. 
(»reat mass organizations cried out for emigra¬ 
tion opportunities for “our young men” in Ger¬ 
man colonies. Ambitions developed in the Far 
East, the Pacific, the Near and Middle East, 
and then North Africa, all for a “place in the 
sun.” Middle Europe was marked out for 
German hegemony. 

The Pan-German League (an association of 
Teutonic imperialists) even aimed to include 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Romania, Serbia, Austria, and parts of 
Switzerland in a German central Europe. 

Secret Diplomacy and World War I. 
Bismarck’s foreign policy i>ostulatcd a long 
breathing space for this Reich, internally weak 
as it was from its infancy. His alliances kept 
peace and friendsliip with Russia and tried to 
prevent Austria from such tensions with Russia 
and the Balkan Slavs that might provoke war. 
Gcjrmany needed peace among these contes¬ 
tants for the Balkans, for Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Turkey, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Albania. Bismarck 
did not seek a “world policy” or a “world 
Reich.” 

But under the Kaiser, foreign policy was 
guided by him; his favorite, Eulenberg; Fried¬ 
rich von Holstein, a civil scivant; and the 
General Staff. There was no way of smoking 
out devious and irresponsible tactics as is pos¬ 
sible in democratic governments. They con¬ 
ceived a hatred for Britain, yet did not renew 
the treaty with Russia! Their spirit is summed 
up in Chancellor Bethmann-IIollwcg’s notorious 
admission in 1914 that the treaty (signed by 
Gennany) of Belgian independence was but a 
“scrap of paper,” and that the admitted breach 
of international law was subordinate to the 
principle, “necessity knows no law.” With a 
weak government in Russia and an irrespon¬ 
sible one in Austria, both internally unstable, 
and a rivalry between these over the Balkans, 
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each was ready to fight the otiicr out of sheer 
fear. It was the responsibility of the Kaiser to 
reassure Russia and restrain Austria. Once the 
Russian Reinsurance Treaty was not renewed 
in 1890, the scourge of war was bound to fall 
on mankind sooner or later.® 

® The Reinsurance Treaty was made by Bis¬ 
marck in 1887. He secured a promise from Russia 
that she would remain neutral if France attacked 
Germany; and Germany recognized that Bulgaria 
was within the Russian sphere of influence and 
promised diplomatic support against Turkey. Then 
Russia promised not to bring about a change in 
the territorial situation in the Balkans. This 
helped Bismarck against any folly that his ally 
Austria might commit in the Balkans. 


By 1914 the Kaiser was trapped in his own 
delusions as he signed the mobilization order. 
With his generals closely pressing in on him, 
he warnocl, “Gentlemen, you will live to rue 
the day when you made me do this!’* But this 
was der Tag! War at lastl The day of the ller- 
renvolk, the master race, nurtured by the 
German conser\’atiN’e and romantic philoso¬ 
phers and, in Bismarck's time, by Nietz.scbe 
and Treitschke, liad arrived. In the words of 
Georg von Bnnsen, Bismarck bad “made Ger¬ 
many great and Germans small.” All the Ger¬ 
man parties—with some individual exceptions, 
mostly in the Social Democratic party—were 
tiiggcr-happy. 



CHAPTER 22 


The Weimar Republic and the Nazi Reich 


The conduct of the war in 1914 brouglit 
about two most significant governmental conse¬ 
quences. 

(1) Once the intended six-week war had 
failed, the German generals bccaiiie the arbi¬ 
ters of the whole civil life of the community, 
since total mobilization of all persons and re¬ 
sources became essential. It was never to the 


generals’ interest to t(41 the Kaiser or the peo¬ 
ple that defeat was in the air, however badly 
the war went from time to lime. 

(2) With their managerial ability and obe¬ 
dience, a most remarkable feat of civil and 
military organization was accomplished by the 
German people. This strengthened the tend¬ 
ency towards a planned economy. 


COLLAPSE: NO REVOLUTION 


When the czarist government of Russia fell 
in February, 1917, the (karnan political par¬ 
ties of the left demanded peace. The Supreme 
Command blessed—but undermined—the de¬ 
mand. 

The lie of German invincibility came home 
to the people, especially to the hard-driven 
workers and the hungry poor families and the 
men in the navy (cooped up in harbor) late 
in 1917 and ever more so in the following 
months. Strikes broke out. The cleavage be¬ 
tween classes became very evident in the bread 
lines. 

Some liberal professors and leaders proposed 
constitutional reforms, even universal and equal 
suffrage for Prussia. Too late! “Quicklyl” com- 
inanded the Supreme Command, “get a liberal¬ 
looking government and make the essential re¬ 
forms, for then we will get easier terms from 


that democratic madman Woodrow Wilson and 
the English and French hypocrites! Q)uick! 
Before a real rcNolution breaks out and the 
armies just walk away homeward; before the 
state breaks down!” They meant their state— 
that is, the authoritarian monarchy. This, then, 
was a collapse, not a revolution. 

Prince Max of Baden, a liberal south German 
and Catholic nobleman, appointed ("hanct'llor 
on September 28, 1918, made a cabinet of 
Socialists, Progressives, and Centrists. GtMieral 
Erich Ludendorff, commandc?r of the German 
forces in the west, was dismissed; a Bavarian 
general, Greiner, replaced him; the “Wooden 
Titan,” Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
was .spared for a rainy day. The 1871 (^unslilii- 
tion was amended to make the Chancellor 
responsible to the Reichstag, and this amend¬ 
ment was signed by the Kaiser. But the latter 
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was forced to alidicatc. For all parties detested 
William IT personally, aliliougli only the So¬ 
cialists were r(*ally antimonarc hist. 

The leader of the Majority Socialists (the 
right-wing and center Social 13emocratic ma¬ 
jority), Fritz libert, once a saddle maker, be¬ 
came C'haneellor after the signing of the armis¬ 
tice, November 11, 1918. The Rc'pnblic was 
proclaimcxl—to the dcc'p chagrin of Ebert who 
was far from being a rcwolntionary and pre¬ 
ferred a democratic and socialist monarchy. 

There was no mass rising to expropriate the 
Junkers, the olfictMS, the big industrialists, to 
clisj)erse the General Staff and the Offizier- 
korps\ and to c.hase away the monarchical civil 
servants and judiciary, as had hapi)enetl in 
Russia in February and November, 1917. Gov¬ 
ernment had b('cn transferrt'd peacefully to the 
Majority Socialists who had an enormous popu¬ 
lar following. Germany was still too well or- 
ganizc'd and cultured to permit the victory of 
a (k'lman T/Cinin and Trotsky. Ebert declarc'd, 
‘T hate revolution like sin.*’ lie and his parly 
moNcd toward a constituent assembly and a 
duly acceptable majcjrity constitution. 

The Frci’korps, Seeds of Nazism 

However*, the U.S.P.D. (ihe indc'pendent 
Social Democrats, scceders from the main body 
of the party), and the newly d(‘Velo])ing 
SiJurtacusbiind ((Communists), encouragi?d by 
Russian agitators and subsidies, fomented mu¬ 
tinies and insnrrc'ctions, to force Soldiers and 
Workers Councils on the nation. 

The Socialist CiovcMiinient—knowing what a 
horrible dictatorship Iiad done in Russia, not 
many miles from Berlin—was forced to suppress 
the revolts. 'I’he Government bargained with 
(hiiner that it would maintain the army in¬ 
tact if he and it would defend the Govta ninent; 
that is, the tigi*r would defend the lamb! Thus 
the Offizierkorps was preserved to be a “state 
within a state.” It retained its glamor, returning 
with laurels in parade; with the glory of vic¬ 
tory. The Frc/A*or/w—officers and men who 
\'olunteerecl to suppress the rcvolts—undcr So¬ 
cialist Minister of the Interior Gustav Noske, 
numbered 4,000 in D(*cember, 1918, and 
400,000 in May, 1919. For into it poured the 
unemployed, the dMassds, the soured veter¬ 


ans, the young men who had not had their fill 
of the brutality and comradeship of the front¬ 
line trenches. Without governmental authority 
they committed many atrocities with their 
“lynch justice.” 

The Majoiity Socialists fed the people, re¬ 
stored juoduction, got the wages paid, and 
steered Germany to the Constituent Assembly 
at Weimar, toward the first democracy Ger¬ 
many evc?r knew. 

The Democratic National Assembly^ 1919 

The National Assc*mbly c4t»ctions took place 
<311 January 19, 1919. Universal sufirage, includ¬ 
ing women, was established; the voting age 
was twenty. Proportional reprc'sentation was 
applied, and 423 deputies were c'lected. 

The old politieal ])arties had returned, with 
some changes of structure and, on tlu* consei*v- 
ative side, miub use of th(? t<‘nn “national” in 
th(.'ir titles. 3'here is no point in detailing their 
attitude; it was mneh the same as before World 
War 1. The really momentous innovation was 
the advent of ihe Communist party, soon very 
strong and revolutionary, strictly guided by 
Moscow% and a member of the Third Inter¬ 
national. 

Jn the election of January, 1919, there W'cre 
36 million on the eh'ctoral regisU'is; 30 million 
voted. The results were, in millions of votes: 
Gemian Nationalists, 3.1; German Peopl(?*s, 1.3; 
Center (with Bavaria), 6.0; Majority Socialists, 
11.5; U.S.P.D., 2.3; German Democrats, 5.6; 
others, 0.5. The elections usheivd in an era of 
coalition cabijiets, by their very nature unsta¬ 
ble. This instability was a sorely trying phe¬ 
nomenon to a p(‘ople hitherto habituatc'd to a 
.stable executive. The ensuing years were so 
peculiarly fraught with mobile, changeable, 
and dilfieult social and economic and foreign 
policy problems that evc*n nations with long 
experience of free parliamentary government, 
like France and even Britain, suffered danger¬ 
ous sti’esses. Just over the border was always 
the example of a government that made short 
shrift of opposition—Soviet dictatorship with 
power to make long-tei*m i^lans, and morbidly 
frightening to all Germans, 'rhe suc*eession of 
cabinet crises was terrifying to the Gei*man 
electorate. They were not yet habituated to 
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take the anxieties of freedom in tlieir stride. As 
the .splitting into six major parties sliows (even 
omitting the “splinters” and the Communists), 
the age-old division of the public mind was as 
deep as ever. 

Ebert was elected President of the Republic 
by the Assembly, the consci-vatives voting 
against him. 

The Constituent Assembly finished its draft¬ 
ing of the Constitution in peaceful Weimar 
(Goethe's city) by July 31, 1919. It was passed 
by 262 to 86, with 75 abstaining. Its supporters 
were the Social Democrats, the Democrats, and 
most of the Center party. The right was its 
mortal enemy. 

Responsibility for the simply unavoidable 
submission to the Allies* i^cfxce terms was 
loaded on the Socialist and Center parties, who 
were accused of treason to the Fatherland, a 
fateful charge as we shall see: they were later 
vilified as the “November criminals.” This syn¬ 
chronization of the Weimar Republic and the 
so-called Diktat of Versailles was a bar sinister 
on the new democracy. The peace conditions 
were quite reasonable, considering German war 


cruelties; yet millions of Germans bitterly re¬ 
sented them and were stirred to vindictiveness. 

Bavarian Secessionism 

After its elections of January, 1919, Bavaria 
was the scene of ominous events. The tiny 
U.S.P.D. rose and proclaimed a Soviet Repub¬ 
lic of Bavaria. The Communist party did the 
same. The Majority Socialist Government 
called in the Free Corps to chase away their 
rivals; the Catholic groups joined in the hunt¬ 
ing. Horrible and numerous murders took place. 

Large numbers of the youth of Bavaria went 
berserk-nationalist. Their anti-Semitism was 
.sharpened, since Jews were among the Com¬ 
munist leaders. The fact that Bavaria was a 
land of (80 percent) Catholic peasantry and 
had a small middle class must be taken into 
account. Bavarian “particularism” now cried 
Los von Berlin, to be free of Socialist and dem¬ 
ocratic Berlin, which stood for a united Or- 
many, Bavaria became the sanctuary for the 
militaristic, nationalistic, and anti-Semitic un¬ 
derworld, the incubator of men like Hitler. 


THE MOST DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION 


Under the leadership of Hugo Preusz of the 
Democratic party—a liberal offshoot of the 
National Liberals or former Progressives—a 
highly democratic constitution was formulated, 
at immense variance with German institutions 
to that time. 

The Reiehsrat, replacing the Bundc.srat as 
the federal assembly representing the several 
states, was put into a position clearly inferior 
to the lower chamber, so that the unitary char¬ 
acter of the new democracy was clearly estab¬ 
lished. The states were obliged by the Consti¬ 
tution to have republican constitutions also. 

The states were now restyled merely “lands,” 
Lander; they numbered only eighteen and 
were later reduced to seventeen. The heredi¬ 
tary predominance of Prussia had gone with 
the Kaiser. State representation in the Reichs- 
rat membership varied from Prussia's twenty- 
eight (for 38 million people), to one for 
Schaumburg-Lippe (48,000 people); Bavaria 
had eleven (for 7.5 million people). The 


Reiehsrat participated, much as before, in the 
proce.ss of getting the states to administer the 
federally made laws through their own civil 
services. For the traditional system of state ad¬ 
ministration, rather than Reich administiation, 
was maintained, with some technical improve¬ 
ments. Reiehsrat delegates still were instructed 
by the (Governments which appointed them. 
The Pmssian votes were now divided; one half 
went to Prussia as a whole and the other half 
was distributed among its several provinces. 
The purpose was to reduce Prussian predom¬ 
inance. This purpose was occasionally fulfilled 
when the Prussian vote was split. 

The Reichstag 

However, the dominant legi.slative and exec¬ 
utive-controlling power was vested in the 
Reichstag, representing the united sovereign 
electorate. The Reiehsrat was given some pow¬ 
ers of objection, revision, and delay. The fiscal 
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power of the Reich was much extended. As 
soon as troubled economic times came, which 
was very soon, and especially from 1929 on¬ 
wards, the budget of the Reich was framed to 
include rules regarding state expenditures and 
taxation, so that there was almost a fully uni¬ 
tary budget. 

The Reichstag members had competence 
and dignity. They fashioned sound legislative 
procedures. Above all, they csla])lished the 
practice of questions and interpellations to 
ministers. In addition, they developed parlia¬ 
mentary investigations of the exec'utive in a 
more Draconic manner than Germany had ever 
known. Indeed, many Germans, unused to 
such party control of the executive, were 
shocked. The minority parties and individual 
deputies were given their fair protection in 
debate. This worked well until, from 1930, the 
Nazis and the (Communists made a l^ear garden 
of the Reichstag: both these parlies avowedly 
joined in Reichstag elections only to destroy 
the Republic. 

Elections occurred every four years. They 
were based on proi)oiTional representation. The 
constituencies were very large. The method 
gave added strength to the Icadcrslup in the 
various parties, as they chose the candidates for 
their respective lists and determined the order 
of appearance of the names on the lists. The 
system, most meticulously carried out, gave 
small “splinter” parties, even pressure groups, 
a guarantee that they could not be extin¬ 
guished: it encouraged the formation of many 
parties. It has been well argued* that the 
system contributed to the failure of the regime 
by increasing the number of uncompromising 
parlies. The parties became bureaucratized, 
and this added to the (Cennan people’s distrust 
of them as instruments for making national 
decisions. For the Germans were new to the 
institution of sovereign parliaments and parties. 

The Executive 

The executive was dual: a President of the 
Republic, and the responsible cabinet led by 
the Chancellor and dependent on the confi- 

^ F. A. Ilermens, Europe Between Democracy 
and Anarchy, Notre Dame, 1951. 


dence of the Reichstag. The President was 
elected for a seven-year term by the whole 
electorate. This was a miscalculation by the 
constitution makers, who wanted a President 
witli much national dignity for Germany! For 
now they had given him a basis in popular 
authority. He could exert it, in the name of the 
whole people, against the ministers and the 
Chancellor. All his powers were subject to 
countersignature by the Chancellor and/or one 
or more ministers. We shall see later how this 
contributed to the destruction of the Weimar 
Republic and to the regime of Hitler and the 
Nazi parly. After the first Presidi*nt of the 
Reich, Ebert, died in Fi*bruary, 1925, Field 
Marshal Hindenburg was elected in April, 
1925, and re-elected in April, 1932, in con¬ 
tested elections. 

The cabinet operated much as the British 
and French cabinets did and do. (‘Cabinets 
could acquire oifice only if supported by their 
parties, in coalition, in the Reichstag. They 
could l>e nanovod by specific votes of no con¬ 
fidence*. Or they might collapse because they 
could not g(‘t the Reichstag to assent to legis¬ 
lation essential to their policy. 

More Liberalism 

This highly democratic regime was assisted 
by several valuable institutions. Constitutional 
review of the acts of the legislature and the 
executive by the judiciary had been introduced, 
with the American example much in mind. The 
civil service continued with its high qualities 
of skill and devotion. In addition, its training 
was a little liberalized. It became more open 
to diverse soci.al groups and to all political per¬ 
suasions except the Communist. The traditional 
severity of autocratic discipline was tempered. 
Political affiliation was permitted, though an 
amendment to the (Constitution was made in 
1922 to require officials to support the repub¬ 
lican form of government, since right-wing 
insurrectionists had almost overthrown the Re¬ 
public in 1920-21. Local government was de¬ 
mocratized by the substitution of universal and 
direct and equal suffrage for the "three-class” 
system. An Economic Council was set up by 
the side of the Reichstag to give it and the 
Government comprehensive advice on social 
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and economic measures. It was composed of 
d(jlegates of the various employers’ and work¬ 
ers* and professional associations, etc., but was 
of smaJ] effect. 

This was a most valiant, genuine, and intelli¬ 
gent attempt to operate democracy in Ger¬ 
many. But a substantial right wing mortally 
hated democracy, and it was joined I^y the 
growing Communist party. 

Hence, it was a political mistake of the first 
magnitude on the part of the creators of so 
inexperienced a democracy to include a large 
element of direct government through the pop¬ 


ular referendum and initiative. The initiative 
could be sponsored by only one-tenth of the 
electorate on ordinary laws and on constitu¬ 
tional ameiidmeiits. Thereupon a mass plebi¬ 
scite followed. In 1926, in 1928, and in 1929, 
the Nationalists, the Communists, and the 
Nazis used the initiative device to bring on 
plebiscite votes and so add more turbulence to 
the masses inexperienced in the agitation of 
frequent elections. There were no less than 
eight Reichstag elections between 1919 and the 
end of 1932, and two ])residential elections, be¬ 
sides, of course, the state elections. 


THE WEIMAR SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


Germany had no political consensus suffi¬ 
ciently broad or rcsolut(i to overcome the prob- 
1(TOS that assailed the new democratic institti- 
tions. The problems w(‘rc four in general nature. 

(1) The bitterness of military defeat drove 
many people to desperation, and they blamed 
the new democracy for it, because the (Govern¬ 
ment, at first dominated by the Social Demo¬ 
crats, had to sign a peace treaty of the van¬ 
quished and then fulfill its terms. Germany had 
to coiiS(‘nl to an occupation of the Rhineland 
and to be liuiniliated. 

(2) The former war allies, France and Bri¬ 
tain, and especially the former, demonstrated 
severe vindictiveness towards the new Repub¬ 
lic, meting out punishment for the crimes of 
the imperial government. France, esijccially, 
may have been justified in treating her neigh¬ 
bor harshly—for example, by the terms prohib¬ 
iting a regular army and the manufacture of 
weapons. Yet (German patriots, however unjus¬ 
tified in their revengeful resentments, de¬ 
manded their military i)ride and forces again. 
They meant to get these by fair means or foul, 
even—and perhaps especially—if it meant the 
destruction of the Republic. 

(3) Germany was assailed, like other coun¬ 
tries, by terrible waves of economic distress. 
The first was a catastrophic inflation from 1919 
to the close of 1923. Tlie middle class lost its 
property, the value of its pensions, its savings, 
its interest on investments. It hated the work¬ 
ers and the government and the “System.” The 
workers suffered because wages did not catch 


up with rising prices. The young people, many 
just out of the anny, were rootless, as employ¬ 
ment could not be found. The aggrieved were 
the material for the extreme parties that came 
into prominence soon: the Nazis on the right 
and the (Gommunisls on the left. The infla¬ 
tion was overcome by the genius of Hjalmar 
Schacht. Then business and labor flourished to 
1929. 'rhe big industrialists and merchants and 
financiers throve by taking clever advantage of 
the inflation, and they throve even more later, 
on the recovery of world markets, the Allied 
scaling-down of rei)arations, and the redevelop¬ 
ment of great trusts, much assisted by Ameri¬ 
can inv(\stmcnt. A new and veiy truculent 
manag(?rial class arose. The labor unions also 
developed, rich and ponderous, often forgetting 
that they were fighting organizations, and 
rather fearful of out-and-out cooperation with 
the Social Democrats. 

(4) Armed and biotal insurrections oc¬ 
curred, instigated from the extreme right and 
the extreme left. The right-wing groups meant 
to kill the Republic. In 1920, led by General 
Ludendorff and Wolfgang Kapp, a leading 
figure of the former chauvinistic Fatherland 
party, and abetted by the Nationalist and Peo¬ 
ple’s parties, they almost overthrew the Repub¬ 
lic by a Putsch. Defeat came because (a) 
General von Secekt, head of the General Staff, 
would not let the army move out of its neu¬ 
trality and (b) the trade unions and the Social¬ 
ist cabinet showed their democratic determina¬ 
tion by a paralyzing national general strike. 
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The Putsch was aided by the Bavarian Govern¬ 
ment and by the Communist party. In March, 
1921, the Communists, always inspired and 
incited by Moscow, staged their own coup on 
class-war lines. They failed. They tried again 
in 1923. The army and the rising Nazi party 
suppressed them. They tried a second time that 
same year, and the workers of Hamburg who 
had been duped by tlie Communist leaders 
were cut down. 

The Government itself, from 1919, had to 
use the army and the Free Corps—military ex¬ 
tremists recruited from among demobilized 
officers and others, and Republic-haters—to put 
down insurrections by the radical left-wing and 
(Communist elemcMits. In return the Govern¬ 
ment connived with the RcicJiswchr, the Reich 
defense forces, to linanee and de\clop tlu* 
re-creation of an army forbidden by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

Political leaders of a liberal east of mind, 
and Communists, were assassinated by right- 
wing gangsters: victims included Krzbt*rger, a 
Center party leader; Walter Rathenan, a Dem¬ 
ocrat, a Jew, and a noble patriot; Karl Lieb- 
kneeht and Rosa Tjixembnrg, Communists. 

Such disruptive and bloody ui)risings took 
place with special venom in t \\’0 places; Ba¬ 
varia and the Rhineland. The first ^^'e have al¬ 
ready discussed. In the Rhineland, there were 
separatists, ambitious for their own political 
advancement, and some (big business) anxious 
to avoid the reparations imposed by the Allies 
on the rest of the Reich. They wc^ro supported 
by the French government, in its desire for a 
weakened Reich to serve France’s age-long 
quest for security against this miglity military 
neighbor; the method sought was to .separate 
the Rhineland from Germany. It failed. 

The Communist Party. The Kommunis- 
tische Fartei Deutschlands was founded in 
December, 1918. It entered the Reichstag as 
a weapon of class war, exploiting every kind 
of grievance from the standpoint that the cause 
is cai3italism, class exploitation, or imperialism 
—except in any action taken by the Soviet 
government. Of course, as in P’rance, it refused 
to cooperate with any Government. Its strength 
was in the areas of heavy industrialization and 
mining. Starting with 2 percent of the voters 


in 1920, it steadily rose to 17 percent in Novem¬ 
ber, 1932, and still had 12.3 percent in 1933. 
It took away young voters from the Social 
Democrats and the Nazis (!) as these devel¬ 
oped. It eonlinnally fonu*nted strikes. It kept 
up its armed bands from 1918. It was nourished 
and direc'tcd by Soviet Russia and loyally 
served the purposes of Moscow and the 
Comintern. 

The Fate of the Executive 

It was haril enough for long-established 
democratic goxernments elsewhere to with¬ 
stand the onset of the Great Depression of 
1929. To fh‘rman democracy, with shallow roots 
and hostile and ruthless opposition, it became 
a final disastt'i*. TIk^ hardest lesson a nation has 
to learn is that the people and the rival parties 
must respec t the existence and power of their 
opponents even when tlu*y violently disagree 
with them: tliut the opposition can be loyal to 
the democratic rules of the game, even if it 
dilfers on ])olky. 1’lu‘s takes centuries and luck 
to bo learned well. The (Germans had no cen¬ 
turies and no luck. Most of tlu*m thought that 
rival parties were enemies to be abolished by 
law or destroyed by force*. Bismarck and the 
Kaiser had always said so! 

As in P’ranee, cabinets were short-lived. 
There were twenty-one eabin(?ts from PVbru- 
ary, 1919, to January, 1933, whi*n Hitler ac¬ 
ceded to the c'haneellorshii). Their average life 
was about eight months. The rising Nazis, in a 
pamphl(*t of 1930, mirrori*d and magnified the 
peiplc*xity of the i)ublic mind produced by the 
kaleidoscopic succession of divcrsely-particd 
cabinets. 

(^h.ms and bewilderment! . . . Government 
against peopk*, parlic's against parlies, coneluding 
the most enrions and impossible arrangements, 
parliaments against governments, workers against 
employers, c'onsiimers against prodiieers, mer¬ 
chants against producers ai’d consumers, lioiise- 
propric'tors against tenants, workers against peas¬ 
ants, ofiieials against the public, working class 
against the “bourgeoisie,” Church against Slate, 
all fighting the temporary opponent with blind 
rage, and all with only one thing in view— 
their own personal irjterest, their power, their 
own good, the iuteri'st of the purse. ... In 
vain do they attempt to produce order, for 
notliing is incorporated organically in society, in 
the high(*r wholeness of the nation. 
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A most ominous diatribe! There were, indeed, 
by 1928, no less than six major parties, and 
about twenty "splinter*' parties, some of them 
purely interest groups. 


Still, the Republic might have survived, were 
it not for two factors: (1) the rise of Adolf 
Hitler and his Nazi party and (2) the mass 
unemployment starting in 1929. 


ADOLF HITLER, THE INSANE FUHRER 


Hitler was born in April, 1889, in Braunau- 
am-Inn, on the border of Upper Austria. His 
father was Alois Sehicklgruber, the illegitimate 
child of a peasant woman, the father taking 
the name Hitler late in life when the putative 
grandfather admitted paternity. Young Hitler 
had cont(?mpt for his father's lowly occupation 
as a minor customs official, because it was too 
cpiiet and respectable, even as young Bismarck 
had despised a Prussian judgeship. Otherwise 
an indolent student, he excelled in history and 
geography: it consisted of the world and Ger¬ 
many as seen by his schoolteacher who wor- 
.shiped Bismarck, Treitschke, Teutonic achieve¬ 
ment, and the Volk theorists. 

Having in infancy imbibed the gospel of 
Germanism, Hiller soon cea.sed to think, doubt, 
and examine, if his own account is to be be¬ 
lieved. He says: 

When studying a book, a magazine, a pamphlet, 
those who master this art of reading will im¬ 
mediately pick out that which in their opinion is 
suitable for ihcin—because it serves their pur¬ 
poses or is g(.’nerally worth knowing—and there¬ 
fore to be remembered forever. 

He was not concerned with finding true argu¬ 
ments but with avoiding being confuted. It 
was not a matter of one’s private reputation 
but of a political leader's effectiveness. 

Megalomania and Hatred 

In his home on the Bavarian-Austrian border 
he admired the strength and leadership of 
Prussia and reverted to the need to bring back 
Austria into Germany. In Vienna, where he 
lived in a poor man's hostel, picking up a few 
cents here and there as a vendor of his own 
picture postcards and from odd jobs, he al¬ 
lowed full vent to anti-Semitism, because the 
Jews who lived there were well off. 

In Vienna also was focused the bitter racial 
and national animosity of the conglomerate 


empire of Germans, Magyars, Czechs, Slavs. 
He rancorously blamed the rest of the world, 
especially the socialists and trade unionists, for 
his fecklcssness and failure. He devoured the 
writings of the racialists, such as Gobiiicau and 
Houston Chamberlain, for they proved to him 
that he was infinitely superior, innately so, to 
the Jews and the socialists who were interna¬ 
tional conspirators to subvert the world! He 
was a degraded being, without status, class, 
or profession. He went lo Munich—but he was 
still an incompetent, still a bum, and his para¬ 
noia was further nourished. 

War, His Sai.vation. World War I was for 
Hitler, as for millions of others, a joyous oppor¬ 
tunity to get rid of a neurosis, that of tedious 
existence. 

To me, those hours came like a redemption from 
the mortifying e.xpc'rieni'cs of my youth. Even to 
this day I am not ashamed to say that, in a 
transport of ontluisiasm, I went down on my 
knees and thanked heaven from an overflowing 
heart. 

It was more than a confession; it was a program. 

He gave up his Austrian nationality by join¬ 
ing tlie German army. He was in the trenches 
four years. He won an Iron Cross. He was not 
promoted to officer's rank, because his captain 
reported him as "hysterical.” He became a 
cori^oral. 

Like so many scores of thousands of other 
men in Germany (and in all countries), he 
could not go back to civilian existence: he had 
never had one. Clausewitz had said: War is a 
continuance of politics by other means. Hitler 
decided to make politics his substitute for the 
war that was finished—and, in the end, to fight 
that war over again and win it. But he was 
inwardly resolved to do more. He tiansferred 
his artistic longings into a craving to remodel 
the world. In fact the medium in which he 
could work in Germany was less severe and 
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exacting than the canvas, paint, paper, and 
pencil with which he had failed. 

lie was swept np by the reaction in Bavaria, 
as he was stationed in Munich. He yelled with 
joy wlien Eisner, the Bavarian Socialist leader, 
was killed and the ReicJistvchr and Free Corps 
murdered the Communists, Soeialists, and 
idealists. General LndendorfF, fresh from his 
failure in the war and his snecess in pinning 
tlic resi)onsibility for its liquidation on the 
Social nernocrats, was nearliy. The Rcicliswclir 
needed a fanatical tongue against Weimar, and 
found Hitler. They used liiin as “education” 
officer. All his rancor monnled into his scream¬ 
ing Pan-German voice. 

As a Reichstcehr spy, he joined a group 
call(?d tlie Gennan Workers* party, wliich mixed 
frenzied nationalism and militarism with ideas 
of socialist extremism—something like the anti- 
Seniitie St()cker*s group in tlie 1890*s. Hitler 
came to spy and stayed to pray. 

Hitler used the party organization for in¬ 
cendiary pro|)aganda on a wide scale. A pro¬ 
gram was elaborated with the help of several 
members. Gottfried l^'der, a civil engineer, 
pr()vidt?d paragraphs on tlu' welfare slate and 
the planned economy. The notorious forgery of 
slanders on the Jews called the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion (also used by the ezarist police 
to stir up discontcnit-divcTting jjogroms) was 
drawn iij)on. The romanticism of a monarchist 
and Nordic-loving minor poet iiamed l^ietrich 
Fekart supplied mysticism and glamor, the 
claim of German guiltlessness in World War 1, 
and a plea for German imperialism. They pro¬ 
duced a twenty-five point program. Eckart sup¬ 
plied the Nazi slogan Deutschland, Erwachel— 
(Germany, Awakel 

The N.S.D.A.P. 

In April, 1920, the party’s name was changed 
to the National Socialist German Worker’s 
Party, or N.S.D.A.P., abbreviated as Nazi. For 
Jin emblem it had picked up the swastika—a 
Hindu fertility symbol—from a reactionaiy se¬ 
cret military society, the Thule Society. This 
society published a vilifying newspaper, the 
Miinchener Beohachter, later run by the ob¬ 
scene murderer, Julius Strcicher, one of the 
high-level and most depraved friends of Hitler. 


Hitler attacked the Weimar Republic and 
the Jews, captivating large audiences looking 
for a scapegoat; most of those were “little men*’ 
(the German term for “the common man” with 
emphasis on his economic and political weak- 
nc.ss). The Bavarian police helped him. He be¬ 
came head of his party% the Fiihrer, the Leader 
—like the Dure, Mussolini, who was his model 
dictator. He built a uniformed body of toughs, 
the Brown Shirts, for terror and for military 
parades. Ernst Rohm, a captain of Bavarian 
terrorist officers, joined him; then Gaptain Her¬ 
mann Wilhelm Giiring, an unemployed avia¬ 
tion hero of \V^)rld War I, now a dope addict 
and ready for any ailventiin's. A .secretary- 
theorist, Rudolf Hess, was picked up. A “philos¬ 
opher,” Alfred Rosiaiberg, educated in ezarist 
Russia, brought with him a pagan r(‘ligion that 
was Nietzschean and racial; his newspaper, 
the Volkischcr Beobnehter, can be ti’anslated 
The iluardian of the Volk. 

In November, 1923, Hitler and his party, as¬ 
sisted by Ludendorff and various adventurers, 
tried to take over the governmc'nt of Bavaria. 
The German army, sent by Berlin, sc‘att('rcd his 
group. Hitler ran away. When caught, he was 
put on trial, and the judges—average con.serva- 
tives—let him use the courtroom as a Nazi 
political plalfoiTn. He was .sent(*nced to five 
years for high treason, but he was pardoned 
after only eight months in ])rison. There he and 
Hess wrote Mein Kampf, a farrago of rant arid 
shrewdness. 

Since he had not had the Reichsw(dir on his 
side, because he had not had governmental 
authority. Hitler now assumed the plan of 
“legality”—to propagandize until the Republic 
was disemboweled. It took ten years. 

This “legality” was itself a cainning decep¬ 
tion. It did not mean exercising decency and 
fairness in democratic political behavior. He 
gloatingly used lies, dnidieity, threats, black¬ 
mail, extortion, and fighting in the streets in¬ 
tended to kill or intimidate. Democratic legal¬ 
ity assumes government not by violence but by 
persuasion; and even more, there is a point 
where some kinds of “persuasion” are so brutal 
psychologically as to become inadmissible. 
Joseph Goebbels, the crippled Rhinelander, 
formerly a prize pupil, a failed novelist and 
journalist, became Hitlers master of propa- 
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ganda in the party newspaper, the Angriff, the 
Attack, 

Opposition to the Weimar Republic could be 
mobilized and amassed by two main tactics. 
The first was to encourage people to indulge 
in Pan-Germanic daydreams of world glory and 
conquest, for an undisclosed end. The second 
was to arouse vitriolic hate in all classes, hate 
against capitalism, against big estates, against 
life in the cities, against the Jews, against Ver¬ 
sailles, against the Poles, the Slavs, the Rus¬ 
sians, the Communists, bourgeois respectability, 
democracy, equality, the French, the Ameri¬ 
cans, inleniational financiers, the whole world! 
The German public. Hitler discerned and 
bragged, was too ignorant and too conceited 
to see the inconsistencies of the competing 
hatreds. 

Ideological Delusions 

What, tlu*!!, was his delusion? It was that he 
had been sent into the world to save Western 
civilization from destruction by contemporary 
forces—Bolshevism, the Jews, and cowardly 
Christianity. We have already traced the Ger¬ 
man origin of lhes<? notions (Chapter 20). Two 
other writers confinned and fanaticized these 
maunderings: Arthur Schopenhauer and Os¬ 
wald Spengler. The former taught that man 
cannot rise above his egoistic physical primi¬ 
tiveness to heights of virtue, truth, and com¬ 
passion: Nature was red in tooth and claw. 
The latter, in his Decline of the West, taught 
that “Man is a beast of prey , . . and the 
paragons of virtue and thinl<cTS of social ethics 
who wish to rise above that are merely beasts 
of prey with their teeth drawn.** Spengler 
taught the supremacy of the Prussian virtues 
of “all for air* (a welfare-tribalism) to any 
other civiliziition. Above all, he urged the need 
to overthrow Russia and colonize it for the 
West—that is, for Germany, with its ability, 
learnt from Prussia, to command and to obey. 

This, the need to overthrow and engorge 
Russia, was especially prominent among Hit¬ 
ler's “creative** intentions. A geopolitical teacher 
of his own time, Karl Haushofer, carried the 
doctrine further: the great civilization-redeem¬ 
ing empire would be a land empire based on 
the Heartland, the citadel of world empire, on 


Central Europe and Asia. The contenders were 
Germany and Russia. It could be the latter due 
to its large and jjiolific population. 

Hitler decided it must be Germany—pro¬ 
vided that Christianity, the religion of cowards, 
were wiped out. With the brutality of Genghis 
Khan, he must lead this way, by a dcstniction 
of Christianity-based democracy and by a new 
form of government, to provide the dynamic 
power and agencies for Germany's Living- 
Space, a Thousand-Year Reich. 

Who Followed Hitler? 

Hitler was followed by millions of Germans 
who did not fully understand the significance 
of his arguments for the destruction of the 
Weimar democracy, let alone his far-rcaching 
personal fantasies. But these millions followed 
in the wake of a substantial number of people 
who did. Others joined because they were 
physically afraid of being manhandled by the 
party's storm trooi>ers. 

The Middle Class. This formed the back¬ 
bone of Hitler's following: small industrialists, 
retail and wholesale merchants, lower civil 
.servants, white-collar employees; less so the 
teachers, clergy, higher civil servants, profes¬ 
sional persons, the bigger men of industry and 
business. Some special groups of the middle 
classes became the leaders of the Nazi move¬ 
ment, its own governing elite: these came from 
the civil sei’vice, the professions, and busi¬ 
ness; from military careers. Its propagandists 
came largely from those with the profession of 
“communications.” Another class in the Nazi 
elite consisted of “coercers**—that is, “soldiers” 
and “police” in high positions. The age of 
these various elites in 1934 was mainly under 
forty. Hardly one worker was among them. 

Another group, sometimes called “alienated 
intellectuals,” teachers, journalists, and artists, 
could find spiritual satisfactions and wealth 
and power in a movement seeking revolution 
and authoritarian rule. 

Big Business. Big business joined toward 
the I930*s. It did not need Hitler in the middle 
1920's, for it was making money fast and en¬ 
joying power. The businessmen did not like the 
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movement’s diatribes against hereditary class 
rule and social snobbery or its prolabor dema¬ 
goguery. But the tlugeiibcrg group and steel 
and coal barons and bankers joined Hitler in 
October, 1930. Later, for their sake, he expelled 
Gregor Strasser, his Socialist companion since 
1920. He promised them to leave business alone 
if made Chancellor. The businessmen threw in 
their lot with Hitler with reluetanec. They 
thought they could use him to subvert the Re¬ 
public and then get rid of him. Ho enslaved 
them, but on well-compensated terms. Chistav 
Stresemann, who led the People's party, the 
deseeudant of the consei-vative National Lib¬ 
erals, had fulfilled the Versailles Treaty finan¬ 
cial obligations, after an immense sealing-down, 
but his patriotic conserv^atism was too mild for 
the industrialists and Hitler. Vilified, he died 
in April, 1929. 

The Peasants. Landowning peasants and 
middle-sized farmers were flattered by the 
“blood and soil” creed of the Nazi party. The 
Socialist party, being urban, did not help them 
in the depression of 1929. Free Corps leaders 
helped them resist the tax and loan collectors. 
1’he Nazis promised higher tariffs and so higher 
prices; lower taxes; preservation of small farms 
against “speculators” in land. The Nazis infil- 
tiatcd the Rcichslamlhimd, the farmers* ])res- 
sure group. The Bavarian peasant was pro- 
Nazi. Most landless farm laborers followed 
Hiller. He had a substantial support among the 
small and middle-sized farmers of east Ger¬ 
many. The larger farmers were less inclined to 
favor his movement. 

The Workers. Would members of the work¬ 
ing class follow the mo\'ement? Its German 
nationalism and militarism were certainly ex¬ 
citing. Fear of Russia and its type of com¬ 
munism won some to the Nazis. Some Com¬ 
munists joined the Nazi party, moved by 
nationalism. Some workers believed in the 
“socialistic” side of the Nazi twenty-five point 
program, following Gregor Strasser. Skilled and 


semiskilled workers were afraid of automation 
introduced by the trusts and cartels. Large 
bodies of unemployed workers joined in the 
period from 1929 onwards. “Little man, what 
now?” they asked in the words of the then 
famous novel. About 15 percent of the Socialist 
voters joined Hider—85 i)ercent did notl 

Youth. It is a fact of vital importance that 
between 1924 and 1930 no less than seven mil¬ 
lion Germans reached voting age and came on 
the electoral register for the first time. Several 
million more, belw(‘(‘u twenty-five and thirty, 
were but weekly versed in the past politics of 
Germany. They kiu*w only what the extremes 
scTeamc'd at them. They rc'jected bourgc'ois 
existi'uee, morals, and religion. They wantc'd 
a leader to some romantic goal, (\speciallv in 
the face of the disgrace of military defeat. 

The Big TAe 

Hider’s potent instrument with all groups, 
exploited at the monster rallies and in the Nazi 
pr(‘ss, was propaganda, for him always the 
avowH'd, magic kt‘y to political success. Hitler 
behevt'd (wrongly) that Germany had been 
defc'atc'd by English propaganda. His view of 
its potency is summed up in his doctrine of the 
Big Lie as it ai)pc*ars in Mrin Kampf: 

The si/e of the lie is a definite fac*tor in causing 
it to bo believed, for the vast masses of a nation 
are in their hearts* depths more easily deceived 
than they are consciously or intentionally bad. 
The primitive simplicity of their minds renders 
them easier prey to a big li(‘ than a small one, 
for they thi'inselves often tell little ones but 
would be ashamed to tell big ones. Such a fonn 
of lic’s would never enter their head. They 
would never hc*lievo of others so important a 
l)ossibility as the complete reversal of facts. 
Even explanations would for a long time leave 
them in floubt and hesitation, and any trifling 
reason would dispose them to accept a thing as 
true. Therefore? something of the most impudent 
lies always remains and sticks. 

It could succeed only in an immature and 
crisis-wracked society. 


THE FALL OF WEIMAR 

In the elections of May, 1928, the right— economy was good and Germany’s intema- 
Nationalists and Nazis—suffered losses, for the tional status was improving. 
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Economic Catastrophe 

Then occurred the great economic catas¬ 
trophe. A part of German cai)ital needed to 
rebuild German indnstiy after World War I 
came from credits supplied by the United 
Statc;s. When the Wall Street crash occurred in 
1929, Americ'an investors called in their short¬ 
term loans. Unemployment in Cieiman industry 
immediately followed, furtherc'd, of course, be¬ 
cause America decreased its imports from Ger¬ 
many. By 1930 the unemployed had increased 
from 1.36 million to 3.15 million. The elections 
of September, 1930, saw an immediate mush¬ 
rooming of the Na/i deputies in the Reichstag 
from 12 to 1071 This caused further panic 
among German creditors abroad. Foreign trade 
declined; banks collapsed. In 1931 the unem¬ 
ployed increased to 5.7 million, and in 1932 to 
over 6 million, and there was no hope of im¬ 
provement in sight. The Sociallst-licaded coali¬ 
tion cabinet formed in June, 1928, had met the 
trouble with public works and unemployment 
pay. But in March, 1930, it split and fell on 
the issue of reducing the unemployment and 
public works payments: the Socialists stood 
against reductions, tht) center and right wing 
for. 

^^Presidential Cabinets^ and 
Emergency Decrees 

Now it became impossible to get the Reichs¬ 
tag, split into .so many virulently hostile parties, 
to form a majority for any economic ])olicy. 
Therefore, two measures, ultimately fatal to the 
Weimar regime, were adopted. 

The President, Ilindenbnrg, now .senile, 
could appoint a cabinet without a majority in 
the Reic'hstag—and hope that it would then 
get one by its dexterity with jjolicy, and if not, 
then the Reichstag could be dissolved in the 
hope that the incumbent cabinet could win a 
majority at new elections. The Chancellor 
after the fall of the Grand Coalition (the So¬ 
cialist-headed one) in March, 1930, was Hein¬ 
rich Brlining. lie had graduated from Catholic 
trade-union administration into the Reichstag 
in 1924 and was now leader of the Center 
party. He was no special admirer of the Repub¬ 
lic; indeed, he had been a member of a 


promonarchist subversive group. His followers 
in the Reichstag, the right and the center, fell 
far short of a majority of Reichstag votes. 

How then could he make law? By the second 
fatal political device: a provision of the Con¬ 
stitution, Article 48, that ])ermitted government 
by executive decrees in the event of "a threat 
to public order and security.” This had been 
intended to deal with clear and immediate vio¬ 
lent unrest. But the courts had from time to 
time interpreted it to mean something like polit¬ 
ical and economic conditions that might even¬ 
tually produce snc*h a situation. And certainly, 
there was considerable physical violence in the 
clash of the armed and disciplined troopers of 
the extreme parlies and in Na/i and ('ommu- 
nist propaganda parades. Briining’s decrees put¬ 
ting into operation all kinds of governmental 
regulation of economic life and affecting wages, 
prices, public works, voluntary labor .service, 
etc., etc., were rejected by the Reichstag. The 
elections of Septe^mber, 1930, did not provide 
him with a majority.” Nevertheless, he con¬ 
tinued to rule by dccrt*e for two years. The 
Social Democrats were forced into the support 
of his decrees, strongly against their socialist 
consciences, for fear that otherwise a naked 
dictatorship of the right would supplant the 
Republic. Briining built armaments, tried a 
customs union with Austria, cut official salaries, 
raised tarilfs on foodstuffs. 

Violence and Intrigue 

The sessions of the Reichstag became con¬ 
tinual riots, provoked by the Nazis, among 
who.se ranks were criminals, common lawbreak¬ 
ers, gangsters, and murderers. The Communist 
deputies had increased in 1930 from fifty-four 
to seventy-seven. 

The country now teemed with quasi-military 
formations, crammed with violent young men: 
Communist Red-Front Fighters; Socialist and 
Democratic Reichsbanner (black-red-gold); 
Nationalist Stahlhelm, Hngenberg's veterans; 
the Nazi storm troopers, the S.A. or Sturmah- 

^ The Center party obtained only 11.8 percent 
of the votes, while the Socialists and Communists 
together got nearly 38 percent and the Nazis 18.3 
percent. 
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tcihin^, and its elite guard, the S.S. or Schutz- 
alaffel. 

From 1918 to 1922 political groups of the 
right had killed 354 opponents, the left, 22. 
Murders occurred every year. In 1930 alone, 
the number of murders-that is, the acknowl¬ 
edged number—was 20. Hundreds of wound- 
ings were inllieted. The judges consistently fav¬ 
ored the right-wing toughs, for most of them 
had started their careers under the Empire and 
were not friendly to Weimar democracy. 

IIitl(?r ran for election to the presidency in 
March, 1932, against Hindenburg and a Com¬ 
munist leader and a Nationalist candidate. 
There were two ballots. In the first ballot 
Hindenburg won 18.7 million voles; Hitler, 
11.3 million; the Communist, 5.0 million; the* 
Nationalist, 2.6 million. In the second ballot 
Hindenburg obtaincxl 19.4 million; Hitler, 13.4 
million; the Communist, 3.7 million. The Na¬ 
tionalist vote wcMit over to Hindc*nburg; the 
Communist vote was split. 

Now the* leaders of the lirichsu rJir, the Cer- 
man professional army, h(*aded l)y an offiecT 
corps .stc?epc.'d in the Junker tradition, intrigucnl 
to overcome Briining and bring in a really 
strong antirepubliean regime and so, also, to 
hold off Hitler.’’ Briining was dismissed in May, 
1932, on the offiecTS* lying ])lea to Hindenburg 
that Briining had intended to increase wages, 
dc'erease the go\'ermnental subsidies to east 
German agriculturists, one of whom was Hin- 
denburg’s son, and divide up inscjlvent Pru.ssiau 
estates. 

A ‘‘Baron.s’ cabinet”--that is, of the aristo¬ 
cratic right wing was appointcecl, though dis¬ 
avowed by every force in the nation. Political 
street fights claimed hundreds of victims. The 
Government of Prussia, which had had for long 
a Socialist cabinet, and still had one, was taken 
over by the Reich Government of Barons 
headcxl by Baron Franz von Papen, by thc^ 
S])ccious exploitation of Article 48 and the 
power of “federal c*xeeution”—that is, the con¬ 
stitutional right of the federal Government to 
intervene in any state which w^as not fulfilling 
its governmental obligations. The judiciary, to 
whom the Prussian Covernmemt appealed, let 

” Sec^ the beautiful analysis in J. Wherlcr- 
Bennt'tt, The Neme\is of Power, London, 1953. 


the Reich Government have its own way. Von 
Papen let loose the Na/i scpiads by removing 
a previously imposed ban on tht*m. Hinden¬ 
burg signed a decree suspending the funda¬ 
mental rights of the Constitution. The civil 
service was purged of “republican” officials; the 
judiciary, too, was purged and intimidated. 

The trade unions did not have the sense or 
courage to repeat the general strike so effective 
a decade earlier; (itMu'ral Kurt von Schleicher, 
who became Chancellor after Von Papen in 
December, 1932, dissuaded them by blandish¬ 
ments. The (Communists were interested in de¬ 
stroying the Republic: let the Nazis win, said 
Stalin, and tluMi, sancUi simplicitas, smash the 
Nazis! Nor could the rest of the left trust the 
(Communists, who had so ofti*n deceived them. 

Hitler to Power 

Hitlers propaganda machine held parades 
and monster meetings cveryw’here, promising 
the movement's lcft-w4ng socialistic program. 
It promised that widespread nationalization 
and inflation Nvould come to the help of the 
poor, the middle class, and tin? six million un¬ 
employed; that mankind w'ould not bo eriici- 
fied on a Ooss of Gold! 

In the rnojinting fever and confusion, the 
Reichstag was dissolvi'il and new elec tions held 
on July 31, 1932. Hitler w'on. His party’s votes 
jiimpt'd to 37.4 perc’cnt of the total from 18.3 
percent in Sepb’rnbcr, 1930. The Nazis hc*ld 
230 seats out of 608; the (Communists, 89. The 
right-wing parlies, those which had thought to 
trap Hiller, lost Imavily. The Soca'alisls lost; 
the Center gained. Rut the Nazi vole* w'as !io 
greater than at the presidcMitial election. Had 
it reached its maximum potential? 

Hitler w'as invited into the cabinet, for, as 
the; barons had calculated, he had not iu*arly a 
majority. Von Papen stayed in office as (3ian- 
cellor, though he had but a handful of .sup¬ 
porters. Hitler refu.sed any office* but the chan- 
ccdlorship. IIindc*nbiirg .sent him away from an 
inteniew, despising “the nobody of a corporal.” 
Von Papen publi.shed the interview, humiliat¬ 
ing Hitler. The GovernmcMit then proclaimed 
summary judgment of terrorists. 

Von Papen offered the vice-chanecdlorship to 
Hitler, but he refused on the policy of all or 
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nothingl Von Papc'n, who owned mines in the 
Saar, used his final weapon: he persuaded his 
industrialist friends to stop subsidizing Hitler. 
It was a serious blow to the tens of thousands 
of Nazi funetionaries. Hitler now vented his 
wrath on the “reactionaries” and “vultures” of 
the upper class! At new elections in November, 
1932, the Nazi percentage of votes fell from 
37.4 to 33.1. Left-wing and consei-vative per¬ 
centages improved. It seemed as though the 
Nazis were going to recede and to fight 
among themselves. But Hitler held his followers 
together by a threat to commit .suicide. 
Schleicher succeeded Von Pajien as Chancellor, 
but he was thwarted by the industrialists who 


turned back to Hitler; by Hitler’s threat to have 
his followers join the (k)mmunists (I); by the 
Junkers’ fiilmiiiations against Schleicher’s policy 
of low food tariffs. 

The industrialists and bankers saved Hitler. 
There was an impasse of violent political am¬ 
bitions among the generals and barons fighting 
each other in and around the cabinet. On Jan¬ 
uary 30, 1933, Hitier was inducted into the 
chaneellor.ship on agreeing to have Von Papeii 
as Vice-Chancellor. All but three cabinet posts 
were given to generals and to i)arty leaders of 
the right wing. Hitler took the oath, before 
Hindenburg, to preserve the Constitution and 
to gox’orn by legal means. 


THE THIRD REICH 


A brutal dielator.ship was soon built up. Elec¬ 
tions were held March 5, 1933, after the Reichs¬ 
tag had been set on fire by Nazi agents to 
inaugurate a reign of political terror and con¬ 
fusion that rnabl(Hl the constitutional guaran¬ 
tees to be susi)ended by decree under Article 
48. The police and the Nazi storm troopers 
were let loose on th(^ various opposition groups. 
The Nazis obtained, even then, but 44 percent 
of the votes. Nationalists won 8 percent, and 
were ready to ally with the Nazis, making over 
50 percent. The Communists won 12.3 percent; 
the Center, 11.7 percent; the Socialists, 18.3 
percent. Thus nearly 50 percent had voted 
against the Nazis; with the exception of some 
Communist votes, these w(?re the “liberals.” 

A two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting was ne(‘dt?d to amend the (Constitution. 
Hitler obtained it by the banishment of the 
(Communist and many Socialist deputies—and 
the almost unanimous support of the Center 
party. This party later claimed it was duped 
by Hitler’s pledge to promise (in writing) that 
civil liberties would be respected. The amend¬ 
ment gave the cabinet the right to make the 
laws, and allowed them to deviate from the 
Constitution. This was complete dictatorship. 
Goring w'as commander of the Prussian police; 
Goebbels was head of propaganda, with the 
new medium of the radio at his monopolistic 
command. 


The Fiihrer 

Soon the Reichsrat—thc traditional chamber 
to perpetuate state “separatism”-was abol¬ 
ished, without any charity towards Bavaria, 
Hiller’s incubator. When Hindenburg died, 
August 1, 1934, Hitler assumed ihe presidency 
as well as the chancellorship: the dual execu¬ 
tive gave way to an amalgamated rnie holding 
all yjowers. In July, 1935, after a referendum to 
ratify these actions (now only 16 percent 
voted No or spoiled their ballots!). Hitler took 
the title of der Ffi/irer—the Leader. Hitler 
said that “Chancellor” sounded like a civil 
servant (which he despised) whereas “Fiihrer” 
signified the “beloved” leader of his Volk. 

Political parties were banned in July, 1934. 
Later that year, the Nazi party was incorpo¬ 
rated into the state. Whether in the private or 
the governmental field, all Reich, state, and 
local government units, factory councils, cham¬ 
bers of commerce and agriculture, and private 
firms were infiltrated forcefully by Nazis. 

The Kim.er of Friends. In June, 1934, 
Hitler turned against leading members of his 
own party in order to establish his absolute 
dominion. Many party members wanted jobs; 
many wanted rank in the regular army; some 
were antieapitalist. Lawless violence continued. 
Hitler coveted absolute rule so that his plans of 
military revenge and expansion could make 
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progress. Hitler made a deal with the top army 
officers. They assented to his amalgamating the 
presidency and the clianccllorship; he would 
dispose of the two factions that gave them and 
him trouble. One faction was that of Captain 
Ernst Rolim, one of Hitler’s very first political 
friends, one of the most loyal and valuable to 
him on the way to power; Rohm wanted the 
incorporation of his storm troopers into the 
army. The other faction was led by Gregor 
Strasser who represented the populist, welfare- 
state element in the party. In May, 1934, on 
the pretext that Rohm and his associates were 
sexually depraved. Hitler personally conducted 
their wholesale murder. Strasser was killed. 
Rohm was murdered in bed. In two days of 
Nazi butchery, four hundred were killt?d, in¬ 
cluding many non-Nazis whose liquidation was 
politically useful. General Schleicher and his 
wife were killed. Briining and Von Papen bare¬ 
ly escaped. 

The German Ofeicehs’ Oath. A terrible 
consequence, for Germany and for the whole 
world, ensued. The generals took a pcrsotial 
oath to Hitler: 

T swear by God this holy oath: I will render 
iinconditiunal obedience to the Fiihrer of the 
C(’rinan Reich and People*. Adolf Ilidcr, the Su¬ 
preme Commander of the Armed Forces, and 
will he ready, as a brave soklier, to stake my 
life at any lime for this oath. 

The dreadful significance of this oath was 
this: it had a most potent compulsion on the 
professional and traditional honor of a German 
officer, constraining him to acts which his 
private conseienee, even his military teeh- 
ni(pics, might rebel against, and yet so com¬ 
manding as to cause him to obey Hitler on any 
terms. This meant that the only force in the 
nation which had the power to withstand and 
even overthrow Hitler could not do this. 

Hitler had the power of popular fascination. 
He had no qualms about wholesale and bestial 
murder. He knew how to harrow people’s 
minds with fear. His lust for personal power 
was unlimited and fierce, and suppressive of 
all claims of the ethics of the Western world. 
He had no qualities as an administrator; in¬ 
deed, he despised them; but he played the 


Genius, like Hegel’s Heroes, and many of his 
intuitions were sound. 

Nazi Political Institutions 

The courts of law were ordered to interpret 
the Weimar constitutional articles in the spirit 
of the Nazi party, as described by the Prosecutor 
General or as in Hiller’s speeches. 

The cabinet ministers were merely Hitler's 
nominees, not independent officers getting their 
authority from either a parliammit or rival par¬ 
ties. Tlu'y later used this status to claim (un¬ 
successfully) immunity from punishment by 
the Niirnbcrg Tribunal, which, alter the war, 
tried the Gt‘rman leaders for making war and 
for crimes in war. Hitler apiminted Hess, then 
Goring, then Martin Bohrinaiin (deputy lead¬ 
er of the party), and last of all Admiral Doev 
nitz, as his successor. 'I hc cabinet rarely met in 
council; Hitler (lt‘crt'(‘d and it administered. No 
one dared si>eak back at him. 

The Reichstag still was elected and contin¬ 
ued from time to time to mei?t to hear the 
Fiihrer and applaud him. There were elections 
in 1933, 1931, 1936, and finally in April, 1938. 
The pc‘ople now voted about 95 percent in 
favor of Hitler—for he had endowed many with 
jobs, most of tlu*m with national arrogance, and 
all of th(‘in with fear. 

The Lihidcr Govcnunc'nts and parliaments 
were swept away by the Nazis. In their place, 
governors ruled—Hitler’s regents appointed by 
him. The Nazi party criss-crossc^d the Liinder 
with its own party districts, called Gcif/e, and 
so assisted in controlling both the center and 
the localities. Local government elections were 
abolished, and all councilors, as well as tho 
chief functionaries like the burgomasters, were 
appointed by the Nazi party locally in coop¬ 
eration with the Ministries of the Interior of the 
Lander and Reich. 

The civil service was drastically purged at 
the top. Throughout the service, however, the 
vast number of officials remained in office, and 
executed wliahwer horrible things they were 
commanded, for obedience was their tradition. 
At the top, 80 percent of the highest positions 
were taken by Nazis. Even more drastic was 
the purging and capture of the police and se¬ 
curity forces. Many stayed to work for the 
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Nazis on one or both of two pleas: that the 
pension system did not allow of retirement be¬ 
fore a certain age wilhoiit ruinous financial loss; 
and that it was better to stay and try to miti¬ 
gate the mischief the Nazis would otherwise 
have Ctinsed. All the officials were constrained 
by new laws to take positive action to protect 
and foster Nazi institutions and policies. All 
officials were compelled to belong to the Nazi 
Party Officials’ Association. Spies for the party 
were everywhere in the central and loc«il agen¬ 
cies, and ministers had their spies to spy on 
each other. Yet the Goehhah Dianes and other 
sources demonstrate that there was much ac¬ 
tive opposition to the party’s ministers and de¬ 
crees; and there was much sheer official inflexi¬ 
bility. Until the advent of the Nazi regime, the 
most conspicuous quality of the civil service 
was its incorruptibility, but now many Nazi 
officials, in high as well as low positions, abused 
their trust and accepted bribes. 

Judges were ordered to interpret the laws 
according to the “unambiguously expressed will 
of the Fuhrer.” Their traditional right to make 
their own codes of procedure was taken away. 
Lawyers were subjected .to the will of the 
party by being allowed to practice only if they 
were admitted into the Nazi associations of 
lawyers. 

The Nazi Party 

The party consisted of member groups and 
affiliated associations. Member groups included 
the storm troopers and their elite guard; the 
Hitler Youth; organizations of students and 
women; motor and flying corps. The affiliated 
associations were the unions of officials, law¬ 
yers, technicians, teachers, professors, physi¬ 
cians, and the German Labor Front, the Nazi 
simulacrum of trade unions. 

At the height of its success the party had no 
less than nine million dues-paying members. 
Like the Communist party of the Soviet Union, 
on which it was consciously and admiringly 
modeled, its top management provided for par¬ 
allel agencies to the organs of Reich govern¬ 
ment. Hitler was chief of both, but the deputy 
leader was the top counterpart in the party of 
the Fiihrer at the head of the Reich. The party 
had a cabinet and meticulously organized cen¬ 


tral and local departments everywhere, to 
make sure that the policy of the party became 
the commands of the state. These departments 
proliferated with paid officials. 

Like the Communist parties, the Nazi party 
claimed to be the vanguard of the nation, its 
teacher of national consciousness and duty. It 
gave a Volkisch outlook and orientation on 
world affairs, really on the meaning of man’s 
existence. This was a most important part of its 
work, done through innumerable publications, 
the party’s CHiarnber of Culture, and the Reich 
Propaganda Ministry. Tt was producing a new 
religion for the masses. 

Education for Leadership. Germany had 
been one of the earliest countries to organize 
youth into political groups affiliated with the 
political parties, long before the Nazis were 
born. The Nazi movement had its Hitler Youth. 
It mobilized all children from the age of six to 
the age of eighteen: Jutiffvolk, Jinif^maclchen, 
Hitlerjiigencl, and Deutsche Madchen, 

Hitler established a number of Adolf Hitler 
Schools, National Political Institutes of Educa¬ 
tion, and Ordenshurgen (Order Castles), to 
train young people for political leadership. The 
lower levels of the schools were opened to boys 
of age twelve for a six-year course, the recruits 
being chosen by the party from the Hitler 
Youth. 

It is obvious that only brutal executants 
could be produced in such schools and in this 
regime. It is in a free democracy that leaders 
are produced, even as Hitler was himself al¬ 
lowed his ascent in a democracy. 

Criminal Courts, Concentration 
Camps, Gestapo 

A People’s Court was established, to try for 
“counterrevolutionary activities.” Only two of 
its judges were lawyers; the other three were 
S.S. personnel. It was worse than a Star Cham¬ 
ber. Executions were performed with the axe. 
Concentration camps, filled by cruel arrests 
based on flimsy excuses, housed thousands of 
victims in circumstances of utmost cruelty. 

The police was organized as the strong pillar 
of the Nazi state. Head and center of the re¬ 
pressive forces was the Gestapo (Geheime 
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Staatspolizei) or secret state (or political) 
police. It was vested with authority to order 
all other state agencies to obey its commands 
and to extract information from them and was 
immune from any administi*ative or judicial 
control. Alongside the Gestapo was the S.D. or 
security service, another police serv’ice, coun- 
teroperating opposition and crime. With the 
Gestapo, the Reich was provided with a highly 
skilled body of police administrators, most of 
them young people of great talent, now given 
a remarkable employment oi)portunity for their 
detective and repressive abilities. 

The law of February, 1936, vested vast pow¬ 
ers in the Gestapo to “uncover and fight all 
tendencies and occurrences dangerous to the 
state, and for this purpose to uiidcrLake all 
measures considered necessary and expedient.” 
A network of agencies and men was developed, 
finally pervading every element of the Nazi 
state: the party organization, the common peo¬ 
ple in their families and at work, the govern¬ 
ment, the army. 

In the last two years of World War II the 
Gestapo’s chief, Heinrich Himmler, a rival and 
then the snperseder of the R(*ich’s wartime spy 
service, grew to such power that his associates 
were persuading him (and he was almost 
ready) to challenge Hitler himself for the 
leadership of the failing Reich.'* 

The S.S. Not organically a part of the Ges¬ 
tapo was the S.S. or Nazi elite guard, the black- 
uniformed and armed storm warriors, most 
carefully selected and of the highest rank by 
physical and Nazi “moral” standards. All the 
top officers of the Gestapo were ex officio offi¬ 
cers of the S.S. The S.S. was the militia of the 
Nazi movement. It was Hitlers countcrforco to 
the Reichswehr. Its members were instructed 
to regard themselves as the quintessential em¬ 
bodiment of Nazism, the supermen of Hitlers 
lunatic imagination. 

Modern Terror. Between the Gestapo and 
the S.S. and their associated connivers, the ap¬ 
plication of terror was conductcxl with aU the 
professional ingenuity and pride hitherto lav- 

* Cf. H. Trevor-Roper, The Last Days of 
Hitler, New York, 1947. 


ished by Germans on scientific and cartelized 
industry and to techniques of public adminis¬ 
tration. Their purpose was the destruction of 
the human spirit, accomplished through torture; 
their monument was their conctmtration camps. 
At first the concentration camps housed Ger¬ 
mans—Jews, Social Democrats, trade unionists, 
Gommunists, nonparty critics, Catholics whose 
principles made ihim anathema to Hitler. 
Then when the Reich went to war and dis¬ 
armed its opponents, the camps became human 
stockyards for “submen”—Russians, Poles, Bal¬ 
tic peoples, and again Jews. 

We can still see in films and photographs the 
piles of emaciated bodies, worn out by toil until 
they fell, beaten and flogged, the once-men, 
oncc-women, onco-children, heaped up like 
mere firewood or offal. The judges of the Hitler 
regime at Niirnberg calculated that from 1933 
to 1945 close to 8 million had entered the fifty 
concentiation camps, and of these less than 
600,000 lived to tell the tale. 

First among the victims of Nazi savagery 
were the Jews. They gave the Nazis thii pliMsiiri! 
of lingering torincnt-infliction and a kind of sex 
sadism. Ingeniously, by laws and incited sack¬ 
ing, arson, and pillage, the Jews were cxp(illcd 
from economic life and employment, from jHih- 
lic charity, from all public office. Their property 
was confiscated; stori*s and synagogues wi*re 
smashed and burned and homes looted. All 
political rights were withdrawn from anyone 
who had three or four Jewish grandparents. 
Mixed marriages were illegal; sexual intercourse 
between Jew and “Aryan” was made a “racial 
scandal” with impri.sonmcnt in a camp as pun¬ 
ishment. Collective fines were levied on the 
community. The German armies, police, and 
administrators smothered, beat, shot, starved, 
and gassed to death about 6 million Jewish 
people, over one-half of tliem being infants and 
teen-agers. 

Nazi Economic Polictj 

A Four-Year Plan was started in 1936 to 
make Germany self-sufficient economically, and 
an immense armaments plan was begun. The 
unemployed were absorbed, at a lowered 
standard of living for all. All trade, industry, 
and labor were grouped into Nazi-led associa- 
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tions called estates. The state appointed the 
leaders and set all the terms and prices of pro¬ 
duction. Labor was enserfed in a vast unified 
pattern of forced unions called the Labor Front. 
Membership was compulsory; strikes were out¬ 
lawed; the worker owed obedience to his em¬ 
ployer. Workers enjoyed an imposed twelve- 
hour workinj^ day, and many preferred it to 
unemployment. 

A similar kind of ‘corporationism” was car¬ 
ried out in agrienltnro. Farms could not be sold, 
but were entailed to son or nearest male heir. 
Soon farmers worked for the war economy 
under orders as to production, marketing, and 
prices. They were then helped by slave labor 
from conquered Poland, Russia, and France. 

Religion 

The schools and universities were subjected 
to Nazi teaching; many professors fled, and 
many assisted the Nazis. The Protestant 
churches’ pastors, with few exceptions, did not 
offend Hitler. The Catholic (Church made a 
concordat with Hitler, as it had earlier with 
Mussolini. It was allowed freedom of worship, 
religious education, and social organizations, 
but no political activity. But the Nazis did not 
fulfill their promi.ses; they hounded and perse¬ 
cuted the clergy, thousands of whom met their 
fate in the concentration camps. 

A curious paganism was preached by the 
Nazis, a cult of Thor and the Vikings, the an¬ 
cient Teuton festivals and sun rites, all in hos¬ 
tility to the sniveling Judaic-Christian and 
Asian seiTility to charity and the peace of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

World War 11 

As German military strength grew. Hitler 
step by step moved towards his international 
ambitions. He rearmed the Rhineland in May, 
1936; seized Austria in March, 1938; smashed 
Czechoslovakia later in that year. Then he re¬ 
solved on taking Danzig and the Polish Corri¬ 
dor. To do this, he safeguarded himself by a 
pact with Stalin, whom he had always sworn 
to destroy! The generals had been timid about 
the Rhineland adventure. They were now 
afraid of the attack on Poland. Hitler ignored 


their pleas to wait. Poland was destroyed with 
the greatest deliberate cruelty. lie derided the 
generals' timorousness. They respected, even 
admired him; he gave them rewards, medals, 
houses, promotions. 

He ordered the campaigns that followed 
with world-resounding success. All went well 
until he invaded Russia. Then, after incredible 
obstinancy against i3rofessional advice, his 
forces were dcfcated—by the resistance of the 
Russians combined with the pressure and then 
the con literal tacks of the Western Allies. He 
might have defeated the Russians if he had not 
so regarded them as "submen” that he would 
not utilize the vast rmiaway armies and popu¬ 
lation who came over to his side. 

Various plots by the generals against him 
were foiled. Some would not break their per¬ 
sonal oath to him. Others disagreed on what 
peace they could accept from the Allies. The 
blows in the field rained on Hitler from all 
sides. His air force, the Luftwaffe, was de¬ 
stroyed and the Allied bombers were smashing 
the German homeland, as never since Napo¬ 
leon's invasion. On July 20, 1911, an opposition 
conspiracy almost killed Hitler, by a bomb 
planted in a briefcase at a headciuarters con¬ 
ference. Several were killed, but Hitler's luck 
held; he merely had his pants blown off, his 
hair set alight, and his hearing impaired. A 
purge followed: the Nazis slaughtered five 
thousand, among them two thousand officers; 
they included the pride of German society. 
General Beck died suspended from a meat 
hook! 

This time—differently from 1918—the army 
surrendered unconditionally and directly. Be¬ 
fore the last moment, Hitler's court and asso¬ 
ciates had disappeared. Nobody had been per¬ 
mitted to mention defeat; nor had preparation 
been made for a transition to peace. The Ger¬ 
man people had been forgotten: they did not 
deserve the Fiihrer, said Gocbbels, who, like 
his master, committed suicide in Hitler's bunk¬ 
er in Berlin. 

The Problem of the Hero arid 
His Following 

Political scientists must speculate on the 
qualities which make some men leaders and 
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Others their following. The undermining of 
Weimar and the ascenderiey of a bestial tyr- 
iinny had been made possible by the demonic 
force of one man. But how can one man seize 
seventy million people? 

A Fiihrer must convince a few people who 
can then pass on the authority he obtains, and 
the arms he is ready to use, to subleaders. 
These then dominate ever-growing members 
beneath them, especially as so large a part of 
modern electorates are utterly ignorant of the 
nature of government. How, then, did Hiller 
get hold of a few? Partly by material prom¬ 
ises and gifts. 

But how could he dominate the generals, 
men like Von Braueliitsch, well brought up, 
ethically strueturc'd, sustained by social friends, 
family, eonnei tions ^^'ith a holy church, jnofes- 
sionally selioolc^d? The answer lies in the very 
characteristics just mentioned. 

Hitler stripped them of their socially built 
ethical and professional structure. His own 
dragging-up had gi\en him no ethical structur¬ 
ing, no moderation. The original force of liis 
primitive, chaotic instinct, without class, with¬ 


out eiilturalion, without taming, remained in 
him with a hysterical force. When in a rage, 
with the froth of fury on his lips, with his eyes 
blazing, he derided the values of tho.se who 
confronted him. lie undermined their belief in 
their own structure by showing that his owm 
military intuition, for example, got rc'sulls while 
thc'ir professionalism failed. He shattered them 
by his primiti\'ism, by knocking away their so¬ 
cial iron braces, 'fhey lost faith in their .socially 
construeted principles and strength. 

Anti nearly 50 i^ercent of the Germans w'cre 
then in the same condition. It was a relief to 
have a statt'sman taki; over the heavy social 
burdens of intelli'ct and conscience. He beat 
up the i)eopl(? tluy hat(‘tl; he took away from 
others llu? property they coveted. For this they 
gav'e him their votes. But wMlh Hitler, a vote 
w^as a pt^rlion of sovereign power, wdiich once 
in his possession he kept permanently, treating 
the donors as he had said lie w'ould treat their 
eniMiiics—as the victims of his blood-urges. 

The lie was broadcast that the “Fiihrer had 
fallcii, fighting at the head of his troops.” 
The regime bi*gan in a li(^ and ended in a lie. 



CHAPTER 23 


The West German Republic Is Born 


Liberal-minded Germans again received 
their chance of sober and democratic govern¬ 
ment, perhaps a better one than they had ever 
had. For the social bases of the authoritarian 
state were shaken or destroyed. The General 
Staff and the social class that mainly monopo¬ 
lized the Reichswehr were shattered by Hillers 
executions of 1944, death in battle, and punish¬ 
ment or .sentence at the Niimberg trials or 
later by German courts. The army was dis¬ 
solved. The determined and powerful Junker 
elements in Gcimany were at last destroyed by 
the Russian breakup of their estates in the 


eastern zone. Russian annexation of east Ger¬ 
man lands, and the expulsion of the j^opulation 
by Russia and Poland. The big industrialists 
lost power when their factories, where not de¬ 
stroyed, were dismantled or confiscated, their 
firms deeartelized, and they themselves .some¬ 
times imprisoned. The Nazi organizations— 
party, social, and economic—were wiped out. 
Prussia was ovenvhclmed. The Communists, 
the Nazi counterirritant and the foe of any 
liberalism, whether socialist or nonsoeialist, 
were broken and discredited. Many fled into 
the Russian zone, to rule at last. 


FROM DEFEAT TO THE BONN CONSTITUTION 


True to his sadism and hatreds, Hitler left 
no blueprint of what was to come after him, 
nor an organization of successors. The big Nazis 
raced off, hid, or committed suicide. 

Once again, Germany was freed by outside 
arms. The German people did not make even 
a gesture of revolution to set up authorities. 
Some Germans who had emerged from the 
concentration camps and others who had main¬ 
tained anti-Nazi associations or remained unin- 
volvcd camo gradually forward to offer their 
services to the democratic Allies. 

The cities were reduced to rubble. The Rus¬ 


sians had added the rape of Berlin. Transport 
and communications, the banks, the utilities 
were .shattered. There milled around in West 
Genuan territories 50 million native Germans, 8 
million foreigners who had been seized by the 
armies and put in war prisons and concentra¬ 
tion camps, 8 million soldiers of the Allied 
armies, and 10 million Germans who had fled 
or been ejected from their settlements in Po¬ 
land, the Baltic, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, East Gcimany, and Russia. 

It took the Allied Powers, assisted by an 
ever-swelling number of German leaders and 
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officials, until 1947 to sort out this cataract of 
peoples. 

Allied Principles of Gertnan Government 

At the Yalta Conference (February, 1944) 
and the Potsdam Conference (July-August, 
1945), the Allied Powers resolved to extirpate 
nazism and militarism hut not to destroy the 
Gennan people. There would be a joint govern¬ 
ment and continued occupation of Germany by 
the four commanders in chief (of the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and France) 
in order to secure demilitarization, denazifica¬ 
tion, democratization, decentralization. Nazi of¬ 
ficials, leaders, and institutions would be swept 
away, the war criminals punished. Decentral¬ 
ization was designed to return government to 
the people, and so nurture them in self- 
government, and to reduce the strength of the 
(German state. 

As for the economy, the American aim was 
to dissolve the gigantic economic units—c^artels, 
trusts, combines. The British, liowever, were in¬ 
terested in socialization and dismantling the 
war factories (and perhaps competitive manu¬ 
factures), For a Labour Government was in 
power in Britain; and it believed that if the 
key industries were owned by the* state, (a) 
the Allied Powers and the Onnan people 
could more thoroughly prevent remilitarization, 
and (b) it would eiduincc the welfare of the 
(»erinan people and so pacify them. The Rus¬ 
sians had grimly different plans in mind. 

There were wilder, more radical American 
policies, such as the Morgen than Plan to reduce 
Germany to nothing more than an agricultural 
i*conomy. They were dropped. 

It is not a valid criticism of the principles 
above noted, to say that to try to change Ger¬ 
many was vain. If this was vain, then all alter¬ 
natives were vain. 

Trial and Collapse of the Control 
Council. Germany was divided into four 
zones. The American zone included the Lander 
of Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, Hesse, and 
Bremen. The British zone comprised Hamburg, 
Lower Saxony, North Rhine-Westphalia, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. The French zone embraced 
the Rhineland-Palatinate, South Baden, and 


Wurttcmberg-Hohenzollcm. Into this, as into 
the British zone, parts of Prussia had been 
merged. These Lander were not coterminus 
with those hitherto existent in Germany. The 
Soviet zone was accorded Mecklenburg, Bran¬ 
denburg, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt, and Thurin¬ 
gia. This boundary rearrangement swallowed 
and disintegrated most of Prussia. The Liindcr 
were demarcated shortly after the capitulation 
of Germany on May S, 1945. Berlin itself was 
governed jointly by the four Allies. In the 
western area lived nearly 50 million Germans. 
The Russian zone contaiiu'd about 18.5 million. 

In each zone the commanders operated the 
governmtMit and the economy with their own 
military and administrative national experts, in 
association with councils of German political 
state and municipal leaders and officials they 
could individually trust. Th(\se “agent-govern¬ 
ments** got enforcing power for their ordinances 
from tlje military command. By the cud of 

1945 the German “Minister Presidents*’ of the 
included Liindcr joined in a council of Lander, 
the Ldmlcrrat, for the whole zone, and this 
council se(‘ured parallel action in the zones in 
many matters. The decisions required approval 
by the military governors. In September, 1946, 
the American and British zones were linked in 
a bizonal administration. The French and Rus¬ 
sians stood out. 

The Russians, in their zone, proceeded by 
relentless force to socialize industry, to divide 
up the large estates, and to abuse or crush all 
forces that were not ("ommunist. 

The American, British, and French zones de¬ 
veloped their sincere answer to the Potsdam 
principle of restoring self-government to the 
Germans, commencing with the local authori¬ 
ties. Newspapers were allowed to be published 
again on license from the zonal Occupation au¬ 
thorities commencing July 31, 1945; the Amer¬ 
icans and French gave licenses to “ik'u parti¬ 
san” managements, while the British preferred 
persons recommended by political parties. By 
August, 1945, the authorities permitted (Ger¬ 
man political parties to organize and function 
at the Kreis (county) level, by the spring of 

1946 for the whole zone. Political life picked 
up. In the American zone there were communal 
elections in early 1916, municipal elections in 
May, Land constituent assembly elections in 
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June, followed in each by Landtag elections 
in November, 'rhe other western zones followed 
shortly. 

From that time forth, German unfettered 
electoral opinion and will was restored and 
nurtured, working through German people and 
institutions, subject to the Military Govcni- 
ment’s veto. The Liinder now had their own 
constitutions, freely made, and top political 
leaders. One of (he headers, Konrad Adenauer, 
ultimately became Chancellor of the Bonn 
Government. 

Partition of GER\fANY. Meanwhile, the 
Allied CkDutrol Council fell victim to the "cold 
war* between Russia and the West. It man¬ 
aged to secure uniform laws on finance, taxa¬ 
tion, labor relations, agriculture, and military 
dismantlemcnt-and, above all, the formal abo¬ 
lition of the state of Prussia in February, 1947. 
But the problem of the future of Ciermany as 
a whole, and her role as an ally or as a neutral, 
paralyzed the council. By the beginning of 
1947 the three Western powers had agreed (o 
unify the economy of their zones. A last at¬ 
tempt to establish a united Germany was made 
in the Moscow Conference of March-April, 
1947. It collapsed because the West wanted a 
loose federal system and democracy, and the 
Russians wanted centralization and dictatorship 
of the C^ommunist party.^ 

At this conference the American repre¬ 
sentatives spelled out what they meant by 
democracy as applicable to Germany, It is a 
statement of enduring significance. 

* The Soviet^ Union could not admit a true 
federal system in Germany, as it would contr.ist 
too favorably with the unifying grip of the 
Communist party over tlic allegedly “independent” 
republics of the U.S.S.R. 

There were also powerfully contrasting inter¬ 
pretations of the word “democracy.” Then, the 
U.S.S.R. demanded a central German “police” 
force (to slop the Nazis from rising again!); but 
the West opposed this, believing that such a force 
might be a cover for a new military establishment. 

Those who follow the Russian way in their 
zone will appreciate that an agreement on these 
subjects could not possibly have been reached, 
given the different way of life of Soviet com¬ 
missars and Western statesmen. Nor did the 
U.S.S.R. ever intend to loosen her grip on East 
Germany. 


( 1 ) All political power is recognized as origi¬ 
nating with the people and subject to their 
control. 

(2) 'rhose who exercise political power are 
oljligcd to regularly renew their mandates by 
frequent references of their programs and 
leadership to popular edeclions. 

(3) Popular elections are conducted under 
competitive conditions in which no less than 
two effectively competing political parlies must 
submit their programs and candidates to public 
review. 

(4) Political parties must be democratic in 
eharaetcT and iiiust be reeogni/.etl as voluntary 
associations of citizens clearly distinguished from, 
rather than idciitilicd with, the instruinciitalilies 
of govcrnincnl. 

(5) 'rhe basic; rights of the individual, includ¬ 
ing free spcM^cli, frccrlom of religious preference, 
the rights of asseinhly, freedom of political as¬ 
sociation, and the other ('(pially basic rights of 
free me n arc; recognized and guaranteed. 

(6) Control over the instruiuentalilies of pub¬ 
lic opinion, such as radio and the press, must be 
diffused and kept free from governmental dom¬ 
ination. 

(7) The rule of law is ree'ogiiized as the 
indivieluars greatest single protection against a 
capricious and willful expre*ssion of governmental 
power. 

In addition, German govenimental systems 
were retpiired to provide for an independent 
judieiary, one not subji*et to the legislative and 
executive arms in general or the police activity 
in particular. Though authoritarian government 
was banned, it was permissive to organize gov- 
ernuK'ut on the cabinet system—that is, the 
linking of the legi.slature and executive—and 
not essential to establish the American separa¬ 
tion -of-powers system. 

Then the requirements set out the elements 
of the federal system—the intention being ex¬ 
pressed thus: "The functions of government 
shall be decentralized within that structure to 
the maximum degree consistent with the mod¬ 
em economic life.*' 

When the economic merger of the western 
zones was con.snmmated, the Russian repre¬ 
sentative in Berlin asked and was denied an 
explanation of >vhat he called a "unilaterally 
established unified western economic state.” lie 
walked out; and on April 1, 1948, General 
Lucius C]lay, then chainnan, refused to con¬ 
vene any more meetings of the Contiol Council. 
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The Political Attitude of the West Germam 

At this stage it is important to appraise 
the political state of mind of tlie people of 
West Germany, though it must be considered 
again later. 

The whole populace experienced a sense of 
relief at the Armistice. Some were relieved he- 
eause the Nazi system liad collapsed. With few 
exceptions, all were hai)py that the massacres, 
the horror and agony of war, had ended. All 
hopes were centered on the Americans and all 
fears focused on the Russians. After the first 
shock of defeat, the majority of the people* bc- 
eanic hopeless about their future and .suffered 
a feeling of resignation. They were sorry to 
have? lost the war, dismayed at having lost their 
leaders in whom many had more or h'ss bc*- 
lii'V(‘(l to the very last moment. They pitied 
theinseh’es beeauso they had been visited with 
destruction. 

As many as possible pretended ignorance of 
the cruellies of llie Nazi regime. Many were 
sincere. Many elaimi-d they had followed Hit- 
1(.T out of idealistic reasons before 1933 and 
had continued their aequieseence afterwards 
from lack of knowledge or fear of violence* or 
puni.shrnent to them and their families or from 
war necessities. Most Germans could not bear 
the remorse on their eonseienee, to make it 
their guilt against ihe millions of Nazi victims. 
Th(*y entered on the aftc-rrnalh of the war with 
stniH)!*, hunger, and abject obsequiousness as 
the eonsecineneci of iilli‘r defeat and the elc*- 
mentary will merely to survive the lamine. 
They could not, as after World War I, 
tend or be sincerely persuaded that Germany 
had lost the war by a “stab in the back” or by 
home .sabotage. They could not now, as in 
1919, vilify the .system of government about to 
be built as a creation by “traitors to the Father- 
land.” This at least, the good standing of the 
new builders, was truly saved for the future 
good of the nation. 

Mistrust of Poi.rnciANS. Above all, three 
social attitudes evolved. (1) Youth, finding no 
extant trustable leadership, past leaders having 
been deceivers, tended to withdraw from poli¬ 
tics—not from voting, but from active partici¬ 


pation. Since one generation had been blotted 
out in the eoncentiation camps or the battle¬ 
field, leadership fell back to those who had 
led in the Weimar Hc'public: largely older and 
more sober men and women. (2) The Nazis 
and nationalists, for the time be/ng, operated 
under the cover of the non-Nazi political par¬ 
ties of the right. (3) A genuine .skcptici.sm or 
“sobriety” (Niirhtcrnhcit) was cultivated: “I 
won’t be caught again by anyone, whatever the 
propaganda!” As far as active political institu¬ 
tions or military ri‘annamc*nt (this aro.se not 
much later) was eonec‘rned, the “without me,” 
ohne Mich, i^osture was adoptcHl. 'rhe people 
had sulferecl a low standard of living for many 
years; their homes and goods and laetories 
were destroyed. HeiKc a ejuest for bourgeois 
prosperity and security became the uppermost 
motive. 

The nation had to rely even more than tra¬ 
ditionally on its career officials and to favor a 
strong if democratic executive. For the con¬ 
crete problems of the transition and the mere 
resumption, not to .spt‘ak of the reconstruction, 
of living conditions, as well as the restitution 
(‘laims for loss(*s inflicted by the Nazis or sufiered 
through expulsions or war damage, were cxti*a- 
ordinarily complicated and involved. 

When the problem changed from mere re¬ 
covery to the attainment of prosperity, the 
same pillars of the state were sought and trust¬ 
ed: a strong executive and a competent admin¬ 
istration, based on free parties and a Parliament 
of growing dignity and power. 

Denazification 

At Niirnberg (November 20, 1945, to Aii- 
gii.st 31, 1946) the Allied Tribunal, and in the 
respective zones special tribunals, delivered the 
main strokes of justice against the Nazi crim¬ 
inals. The chief Nazi leadeis were hanged; two 
committed suicide. Some were given life im¬ 
prisonment; others from ten to twenty years. 
Some Nazi organizations were convicted: the 
S.S., the leadership corps of the party, the 
Gestapo, etc. The General Staff, the Reich 
cabinet, the S.A. were acquitted, but the guilty 
officers of these were personally sentenced. 
Nevertheless, the broad purpose, to fasten legal 
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liability on political leaders for making war 
and practicing inhumanity in the name of the 
state, was not altogether achieved. For the 
German people hardened their hearts, as not 
all war criminals were included and because 
judge and prosecutor were one and the same. 
They thought they saw that morality had no 
weight in the politics of nations, especially of 
their conquerors and above all the Soviet 
Union. 

There was a further important moral loss to 
the political education of the German people 
and reconsideration of their own recent be¬ 
havior. The Gcnnan common men and women 
regarded the direct punishment of some Ger¬ 
mans by the tribunal as sufficient expiation for 
crimes in which they themselves had connived, 
in the three senses defined by the philosopher 
Karl Jaspers. These were (1) political—they 
had allowed Hiller to perpetrate cruelties and 
make war in their name; (2) moral—they had 
not exhibited strength and nobility of con¬ 
science; (3) metaphysical—they had not re¬ 
membered their duty to be responsible that 
justice should be done to all mankind. 

In the American zone 1,539 persons were con¬ 
victed and 444 given death sentences, but 
only 250 were executed. The British sentenced 
665 people and executed 250. As time went on 
and memories grew milder, while Russian ag¬ 
gression grew more menacing, many sentences 
were commuted and some of the convicted 
were released. The Germans were themselves 
given a further task of denazification. Its pro¬ 
cedures were confusing. There were five cate¬ 
gories of offenders, and the clearance and eval¬ 
uating systems were terribly complex. The 
Germans knew of many Nazis wrongly classi¬ 
fied, or classified in a “hard” category and later 
reclassified in “milder” categories, until the 
whole system became a mockery. Instead of 
fixing guilt, the War Crimes Commission simply 
wove a net in which thousands of accused 
spent their main efforts to wriggle through the 
holes, while the German public saw the process 
as one of matching wits with a fumbling con¬ 
queror. The vagueness of the concept of "war 
crimes,” and the poor administration, as well 
as the fact that many well-known Nazis soon 
found their way back into German society none 
the worse for wear, helped to remove any per¬ 


sonal notions of guilt that may have remained. 
Most important, the business of denazification 
was never clear in its ultimate purpose: Was it 
supposed to simply punish wrongdoers, or show 
the Germans that crime docs not pay? On both 
counts its success was dubious.- 

The damning figures are these. Some 13 mil¬ 
lion members of the party and its numerous 
affiliations were registered. Of these only 
about 3.5 million were chargeable according to 
the Allies* criteria; nearly 2.5 million were am¬ 
nestied without trial. Only 915,000 were actual¬ 
ly tried; and of these, one-third were amnestied 
or the proceedings stopped. This left some 
600,000 of the original 13 million registered. 
Of these 600,000, only 1,600 were major of¬ 
fenders! They received the maximum penalties 
in labor camps and confiscation of property: 
some 9,600 of the whole 13 million were simi¬ 
larly punished, but more lightly. The rest were 
let off easily. Except for those tried at Niirn- 
berg, no death sentences were imposed, as the 
Bonn Basic Law (constitution) does not admit 
capital punishment. 

The bureaucracy and the judiciary who had 
been ejected from office were given their posts 
again (or rights thereto) once they had been 
cleared by the denazification boards; but many 
acting officials were dismissed as Communists 
or as "unsatisfactory.” 

Whoever had committed a crime, whether 
he was a Nazi or a military person, was, if ac¬ 
cused, ptit on trial. With few exceptions, the 
courts of the Bonn government acted with 
justice. 

To have proceeded further with denazifica¬ 
tion would, no doubt, have alienated millions 
of Germans from democracy. For there would 
have been widespread resentment at the stig¬ 
matization of second-class citizens for political 
conviction. Yet it was most important that re¬ 
flecting Germans should be brought to under¬ 
stand that their political history did not begin 
in innocent 1945. 

In the Soviet zone, the Russians were far 

* The reader will be well-rewarded to read the 
novel by Hans Habe, Off Limits, New York, 1957, 
an exciting story of the Occupation. It involves 
the problem of war guilt of victors as well as 
vanquished. 
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rougher in procedure. They shot or dragged 
off to Russia the more important Nazis and 
were more quick and cynical to use the sci*v¬ 


ices of thousands upon thousands of ex-Nazi 
ofRcials and teachers and economic experts 
without which the state cannot function. 


CREATION OF THE BONN CONSTITUTION 


Until the end of 1949 the upsurging political 
parties needed previous licensing by the mili¬ 
tary authorities of the zones. Hence, in the 
nascent period of the Bonn constitution, most 
political parties already known in Germany, 
excluding the extremes, were in operation. The 
Social democrats, the soundest democratic 
force, were not in good standing with American 
military and administrative personnel, who 
were deeply ignorant about “socialism.** New 
parties were permitted also (but those repre¬ 
senting the refugees and expellees not till 
1949). In June, 1948, the three Western pow¬ 
ers imifkxl their zones. Thc^ accord allowed 
the Germans to erect a free and democratic 
form of government and to re-establish their 
unity. 

Someone has called the making of the con- 
stitutic^n a Caesarian operation on the German 
people. Tie mc*ant that those called on to make 
the constitution were reluctant to do so, since 
they might thereafter he stigmatized by Ger¬ 
man nationalists as new “NovemhtT criminals** 
(the invective against the Weimar politicians 
who signed the Treaty of Versailles), especial¬ 
ly as many German politicians \Nere terrified to 
cut off West Germany from h]ast Germany and 
thus become the condoners of German partition. 

The Allied Powers did not choose popular 
elections for a constituent assembly. A “Parlia¬ 
mentary Council*’ was to he convened by the 
joint call of the Minister Presidents of the 
Lander. The constitution to he produced by 
the Parliamentary Council would need to be 
ratified by the voters. But the German leaders 
themselves discarded popular ratification, to 
avoid recrimination among the people; the 
Landtage, the parliaments of the Lander, would 
ratify. The Minister Presidents were given 
formulas on the constitution, especially on a 
loose federation, territorial reorganization, and 
the reservations of sovereignty to the occupying 
powers. 


The Minister Presidents elaborated a com¬ 
prehensive and subtle Basic Law, Grundfiesetz. 
They did not call it a Vcrfassutif^, or constitu¬ 
tion, for it was desired to avoid the impression 
of finality as against an eventual all-German 
constitution for a reunified Germany. It was a 
constitution, nonetheless, and it was regarded 
as one speaking for all Germany, not merely 
the west, to avoid the accusation of partition. 
Yet in full contrast with the constitution of the 
part of Geimany iindtT Soviet control (the 
German Democratic Republic), the Basic Law 
is not declared to he valid in all Germany, but 
only in the western Liindcr. 

Parliamentary Council 

The Parliam(‘ntai*y Council met in Bonn, 
September 1, 1948. Its 65 members were 
chosen by the Landtage, being about one dele¬ 
gate per 750,000 inhabitants of the western 
area. Each I.and had that proportion of the 65 
which its population bore to the population of 
West Germany. The composition by political 
parties was Social Democratic party, 27; Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union and Christian Social 
Union, 27; Free Democratic party, 5; Center 
party, 2; German party, 2; C^ommunists, 2. 
Some parties that had entered tlie scene since 
1946-47 (the? electoral basis for the Landtage’s 
selections) were not reprc\sented; some, like 
the C.D.U., were overstrength. Five advisory, 
but not voting, obsei-vers from West Berlin 
were present. All of the 65 deh'gates were 
members of the Landtage. No less than 51 
were also public officials, some in the very 
highest career positions. Most of the rest were 
professors. 

There was no lack of meticulous gadgetry 
in discussion and drafting, for the committees 
were highly skilled and experienced in govern¬ 
ment. The then Oberbiirgermeister of Cologne, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Catholic political leader 
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in the Weimar Republic and now leader of the 
Christian Democrats, was unanimously elected 
president of the Council. Other intemationally 
known figures included Professor Theodor 
Heuss, later first President of the Republic, 
(]arl() Schmid, professor of international law, 
and Professor Ernst Reuter, the courageous and 
ingenious governing mayor of Berlin. Party 
affiliations, not the associations with the re¬ 
spective Lander, determined altitudes. Inspira¬ 
tion came from many sources, including the 
Occupation authorities and German constitu¬ 
tional experts. 

Main Confi.icts. We direct attention only 
to the main conflicts. The S.P.D. (Social Demo¬ 
cratic party) was a centralizer, and in this it 
was joined by the Free Democratic ])arty. In 
opposition to the C.D.U. they o])posed a 
Landcr-representative second chamber that 
would be powerful enough to dominate the 
lower, popular chamber. The Arneric'an author¬ 
ities were strongly on the side of the (^.D.U., 
convinced of the desirability of a weak federal 
authority and a strong Land-representative 
Bundesrat. They were persuaded by the kind 
of arguments for federalism and the separation 
of powers needed in the nascent U.S.A. in 
1788, namely, to keep the central government 
weak for the sake of a durable and democratic 
(that is, atomized) system. This idea—rein¬ 
forced by the traditional unifying attitude of a 
highly centralized party—caused the S.P.D. to 
go into opposition against the American ideas, 
believing that they would result in too weak 
a government. The Allied Powers were sensible 
enough to recede on this issue. 

The Basic Law was voted by 53-12. All were 
in favor except 6 Christian Social Union dele¬ 
gates (a Bavarian group) angry that the fed¬ 
eralism was not much looser; the 2 of the 
German party; the 2 Center; and the 2 Com¬ 
munists. As S.P.D. and C.D.U. had been evenly 
balanced and opposed, the smaller parties, 
especially the liberals (headed by Heuss), 
had exercised more influence than their number 
would suggest. Contrasted with the permanent 
opposition of the right and left extremes 
against the Weimar Republic from its begin¬ 
ning, and a ferocious opposition at that, this 
almost unanimous acceptance avoided such 


otherwise inevitable and divisive debates as 
had contributed to the destruction of the Wei¬ 
mar system. 

The Allied Powers had tried to get the Ger¬ 
mans to ban the civil service from membership 
in the legislature. But the Ccimans .successfully 
maintained their tradition of allowing civil 
servants to enter it. The Allies wished for a 
substantial reorganization of the boundaries of 
the Lander on a more rational basis. But the 
Germans would not recede any further from 
what still remained of the historic areas. The 
Allies were averse to the full inclusion of West 
Berlin in the government set uj) in the Basic 
Law. Inclusion would have given the S.P.D. a 
majority in the coming elections. In order to 
avoid further troubles between the four Allied 
Powers and the German authorities in Berlin, 
both West and East Berlin were exehided from 
their respective governments. Since then, East 
Berlin (Pankow) has been made the capital of 
the German Democratic Republic, whereas the 
position of West Berlin in the Bonn system, 
and whether it should become its capital, is 
still controversial among German parties. 

Ratification 

Ratification of the constitution took place in 
May, 1949. The approval of two-thirds of tlie 
Lilnder was required for this. This was ob¬ 
tained, only Bavaria disapproving. In this Land, 
surely at that time almost as much a problem 
in Geiman federalism as Prussia had hitherto 
been, the Landtag rejected it by 101-63. Most 
of the C^.S.U. in Bavaria were opposed because 
they held that the centralizing features were 
too strong, it was reminiscent of Bavaria's sep- 
arati.sm in 1867, 1871, and 1919-33. Bavaria 
voted again later to accept the Basic Law, be- 
cau.se it had become binding by the ratifica¬ 
tions of the other states. It passed by a majority 
of 97-6, the former friends, the S.P.D. and the 
F.D.P., now becoming neutrals, as it were, by 
abstaining! 

Gel-mans, as well as the Western Allies, had 
to a large extent identical democratic constitu¬ 
tional interests, or had reached compromises 
on the basis of the German-desired features. 

The sociological characteristics of the elec¬ 
torate helped the C.D.U. to win 139 seats at 
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the 1949 elections, and so be the largest party, even more greatly strengthened its following 
It was, if comparisons must be made, the party in the country, as demonstrated by the voting 
of the new constitution, llie economic and in- in the elections of 1951 and 1956; and tliis 
tcmational situation of the years that followed added strength to the constitution. 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE BASIC LAW 


The achieved constitutional features wliich 
are pointed to with pride by German political 
scientists are these. (1) The constitution looks 
to a unified Germany with a spirit of respon¬ 
sibility. (2) it establishes democracy and re¬ 
publican forms. (3) It institutes and guaran¬ 
tees the rule of law. (4) It stipulates that a 
purpose of the state, along u'ith democracy, 
shall be social welfare. (5) It formulates a fed¬ 
eral system with considerable decentralization. 
(6) It embodies a form of the separation of 
powers. (7) The judiciary is put in a position 
of independence and is gi\’cn the power of 
constitutional interpretation anti guaranti'c. 
(8) Amendment is in some cases especially 
difficult. (9) Aggressive war is constitutionally 
outlawed. (10) A safeguarded use of "emer¬ 
gency” powers is prin ided. 

The student is urged to refer to tlie full text 
of the Basic Law in the Appendix. 

1. RespomibiUhj 

The Preamble expresses a far different jxdit- 
ical way of life than that of an\' German regime 
so far in hi.story, with the exci plion of llu* abor¬ 
tive draft of 1848 and the intent of the Weimar 
Rcj)ublic. 

Conscious of its responsibility before Cod and 
l)rfore man, inspired l»y I lie resolve to preserve 
its national and political unity and to serve 
world peace as an equal partner in a united 
Europe . . , 

2. Democracy 

The c'onstitution is thoroughly democratic 
in form. It is so defined in Article 20, un- 
amcndable, and is so fashioned by all the 
various institutional devices the Western world 
has learned to be essential. The outstanding 
characteristics of democracy, and of the Basic 
Laws conception of it in particular, are: (a) 


jmpnlar sovereignty: representative institutions 
in which the Bundestag, the lower house of 
Parliament, the one and only of the agencies 
of government to be directly elected by the 
people, is the lawmaker; (h) majority de¬ 
cisions and jdurality of parties (not a monopo¬ 
listic party as in the U.S.S.R.); (c) universal, 
free, S(*crct, and ecpial franchise; {d) special 
only to the Bonn constitution, the direct con¬ 
stitutional prohibition of parties and associa¬ 
tions which arc not organized on democratic 
principles; and (c) the requirement of Article 
28 that constitutions of the Liinder be "republi¬ 
can.” German constitutional commentators are 
of the opinion that this excludes the establish¬ 
ment of any form of tyranny or dictatorship. 

3. The Rule of Law 

We have already observed that in the ab¬ 
sence of the principle of popular sovereignty, 
the (German states in the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury evolved the idea of the Reclilsstaat -that 
only those actions of government should be 
valid that are authorized by law and the law 
courts. The present constitution (like that of 
the Weimar Republic) expresses the printaple 
of popular sovereignty (Art. 20) and nxpiircs 
the constitutions of the Liinder to conform to 
the "principles of the republican, democratic, 
and social state based on the rule of law within 
the meaning of this Basic Law” (Art. 28). There 
are many other articles which bring about the 
general re.sult, and bind the courts in their 
jiidginents, including their power to declare 
acts of the Bundestag and of the executive un¬ 
constitutional. (vonstitutional authorities in Ger¬ 
many even argue that the notion of the rule of 
law is prior to the constitutional written arti¬ 
cles themselves; that it is supraconstitntional. 
This, of course, is in complete contrast to the 
governmental system of 1871-1918. 
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The articles that concretely support the rule 
of law arc those which establish civil rights; 
which make the courts independent of the ex¬ 
ecutive and the legislature; which divide the 
various powers of government; which establish 
the procedural legal principles that regulate 
actions before the judges; and which protect 
against capricious limitation of freedom (Art. 
104, etc.). 

However, the rule of law does not imply a 
limitation of the functions of the state, but only 
such controls over its agents as will pennit the 
law constitutionally fashioned by the Bundes¬ 
tag to prevail. It reciuires (and secures) flaw¬ 
less judicial protection of the citizen against 
the state authorities, and legal behavior by the 
administrative machine. 

When German people today use the phrase, 
the rule of law, they have terrifying memories 
of the Hitler regime. They intend to assure 
that the government shall not employ its might 
unless this is “right”; that the government can¬ 
not let its cnels overriele the question of the 
legality of the means as permitted in the con¬ 
stitution; and that it must not regard the citizen 
as a kind of minor, to be taken charge of by 
the “peflice” state or patriarchal state. 

It should not be forgotten that most of the 
members of the Parliamentary Council had 
been cnielly persecuted by the Nazis, and 
some had but narrowly escaped being mur¬ 
dered. 

To htdp make the nile of law paramount, 
the constitution introduces the law that the first 
article cannot be amended at all! 

Arttcle 1 . ( 1 ) The dignity of man is inviol¬ 
able. To respect and protect it is the duly of 
all state authority. 

(2) The German people therefore acknowl¬ 
edge inviolable and inalienable human rights as 
the basis of every human community, of peace, 
and of justice in the world. 

(3) Tlie following basic rights arc binding on 
the legislature, on the executive, and on the 
judiciary as directly valid law. 

Then follows a list of rights. These comprise 
the rights of individuals from almost every con¬ 
ceivable standpoint of personal freedom, polit¬ 
ical guarantees, family and religious immunity 
and protection, the rights to meet, to speak, to 
write, to associate, to move from place to place, 
to correspond, to choose an occupation, to pos¬ 


sess property. There are rights accorded to the 
family and there arc principles of the educa¬ 
tional system. 

It is not these specific rights that arc immune 
from amendment; but only the general struc¬ 
ture of the state as contained in Article I. 
Nevertheless, this is a remarkable guarantee, for 
it would hardly be possible to make a law or 
act to amend or abridge the specific freedoms 
in any serious way, without coming up against 
the protection of Article I. 

We return to this theme presently, after 
considering the other unamendable pillar, Ar¬ 
ticle 20. It says; 

(1) Tlio Ft'd(Tal Republic of Cennany is a 
democratic and social federal state. 

(2) All state authority emanates from the 
people. It is exercised by the people by means 
of elections and plebiscites and through specific 
legislative, executive, and judicial agencies. 

(3) Legislation is subject to the constitution; 
the executive power and the administration of 
justice are subject to the law. 

This safeguards the essentials: popular deci¬ 
sion, not dictatorial; three distinct powers; the 
safeguarding of the constitution by special 
bodies and the law courts. 

"Natural Rights.” What is the political sig¬ 
nificance of making Articles I and 20 unamend- 
able? It is the answer to the quest of many 
liberal Germans to establish "natural rights” as 
altogether inviolable. The quest sterns from 
two causes. One was the terrible demonstra¬ 
tion of suffering that may be inflict(*d upon 
a people and the whole world by a highly per¬ 
sonal dictatorial regime, replete with human 
caprice, if certain basic rights are not put 
totally beyond the authority of government. 
The Germans had their fill of Hitler’s personal 
obsessions. But they had .succumbed to them, 
because a habit had developed of regarding 
rights as made by the constitution, not as i^ri- 
mordial, not as preconstitutional and only reg¬ 
istered by the constitution—a habit of regarding 
rights as relative to political ends. To avoid 
adventurism with human rights, these have 
been made absolute: whoever rules must modi¬ 
fy his means and ends by deference to these 
principles as set down in the constitution. 

But the matter does not end here. Dictatorial 
Fiihrers and Duces are not the only human 
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l>eings who may violate human riglits for the 
sake of their ends. Millions among the masses 
assisted these dictators in Europe from 1917 
onwards; whether by sheer, crass ignorance, or 
conscious connivance, in this lies the deeper 
meaning of the absolute g\iarantee of certain 
rights that may not be amended; if a leader 
were able to persuade even a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority of representatives backed by popular 
election and a plurality of the electorate, there 
still ought to be no amendment of basic rights. 
This is a protective response to the inner weak¬ 
nesses of modern mass electorates, of the <*om- 
rnon man himsc*lf. 

It happened that German suffering under 
Hitler broadly united two major philosophic 
trends supporting the i(U*a of natural rights, 
and that these met harmoniously in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Council of 1949 to make the n(*w Ger¬ 
man constitution, (d) The Christian Democratic 
Union, which comprises Protestants as well as 
Catholics, bore the churches' traditional teach¬ 
ing of the dignity of man, individually, as a 
son of Cod, in se])arate concern for his own 
individual soul against the surrounding com¬ 
munity in which his life is imbedded, (h) The 
Social Democratic party bore within it the lib¬ 
eral, rational element that stcmis from the 
Stoics, and in our own era from Locke, New¬ 
ton, Rousseau, Hiirnc, Kant, to whose works 
and influence we have already referred. It is 
true that the Socialists dcMuand services of the 
whole community towards the individual by 
means of the i)ower exerted by government, 
and that they would restrict the free activities 
of some entrepreneurs. Rut the basic Social 
Democratic intention is to make man-the-indi- 
vidnal free for the sake of his own individual 
soul and capabilities. The liberals, Ic^cl by 
Professor Theodor Heuss, were of much the 
same stale of mind on natural rights as the 
Social Democrats, with the same philosophical 
ancestry to a large extent. 

The difference between the church’s view of 
natural rights and the democratic view of 
natural rights is partly about the nature and 
origin of those rights; but there is a vast com¬ 
mon ground. The church draws the scope and 
nature of the rights from Scripture and revela¬ 
tion; yet this, also, is not altogether devoid of 
philosophy applied, as it were, from outside 


the church by social and political thinkers who 
base their views on the practical, historical 
world before them. The Socialists are not en¬ 
tirely secular in their view of history or man’s 
place in the universe. Tlie practical difference 
in the constitutional arrangements is very small: 
there is enough common ground to accommo¬ 
date the differences. 

French constitutions since 1789 have also 
affirmed the dignity of man. The systems of 
government in Americ-a and Britain have their 
foundations in the same spirit or public philoso¬ 
phy. But, as we shall show later, whatever 
may have been the ultimate intention of Karl 
Marx for the individual (and it teas freedom), 
the existing constitution and regime of the 
Soviet Union departs from it; its rights are 
couched for the benefit of "the community” 
and trussed-up for exi^loitation by the dictator¬ 
ial monopoly party, the Gommunist party of the 
Soviet Union. 

All the basic rights, except the two articles 
we have nuMitioncd, may be amended. The 
constitution requires that, insofar as a right can 
be affected by legislation, the law must apply 
generally and not concern only an individual 
case. This is to avert the possibility of excep¬ 
tional laws i)assed against individuals or sc?pa- 
rate corporate bodies, as under Hitler. Further¬ 
more, in no case may a basic right be infringed 
upon “in its essential content.” This might even 
stand in the path of an amendment—if the 
courts so judged, for the defense? of lh(*st? 
rights is exj^ressly confided to the courts. 

Article 18 warns: 

Whoever abuses freedom of expression of opinion, 
in particular freedom of the press, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of assembly, freedom of associ¬ 
ation, the secrecy of the mail, of the postal 
services, and of telecommunications, the [right 
of] property, or the right of asylum, in order 
to attack the libertarian democratic basic order, 
forfeits these basic rights. The forfeiture and its 
extent shall be pronounced by the Federal Con¬ 
stitutional Court. 

These were the rights provided in the Weimar 
Constitution that Hitler suspended in 1933 in 
order to be free to crush all opposing clc?ments. 

We have entered on this discussion of the 
constitution’s basic rights because they consti¬ 
tute a recognition by the liberal elements in 
GciTnany of what was lost when they were not 
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in the past defended by what the Germans 
themselves now call, in a widespread idiom, 
“civil courage.” Here, also, we have an encour¬ 
aging sign and guarantee of a genuine accept¬ 
ance of the need for civil courage. 

4. The Social Welfare State 

The Bonn Basic Law actually affirms, in 
Article 20, that the Federal Republic is a 
democratic and “social” federal state, and in 
Article 28, that the Liinder must similarly have 
the “social state” element embodied in their 
constitutional order. This goes beyond the 
Weimar Constitution in this respect: that 
whereas the latter contained many special 
stipulations guarantt»eing to the individual var¬ 
ious specific social rights, like education, care for 
children and youth, and family welfare, the 
Bonn constitution has, in addition, a funda¬ 
mental and general principle of state concern 
for social well-being. This is a ruling principle 
for the courts, then, in the interpretation of 
the civil and criminal and labor laws, etc., 
when cases reach them. The word “social” 
does not mean “socialist” in a political-party 
.sense. 

5. The Federal Distribution of Powers 

The Federal Republic of Germany is a true 
federal system. For (a) co nsiderable auton - 
omous powers are left to the sever al s tates, that 
is, the*^andcr. (b) Since political parties are 
free in both the Lander and the Federation to 
contest for politicsil power with each other, no 
one party, as in the Soviet system of “federated” 
republics, can hold Liinder and Federation in 
one planned and enforced grip, and so, in 
actuality, negate the liberty which is con¬ 
stitutionally vested in the Lander. 

We have already traced the various federal 
forms of government established in Germany 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
(Chapters 21 and 22), The present constitution 
so distributes the powers of government be¬ 
tween the Lander and Federation that it is 
almost as centralized, so far as the passing of 
legislation is concerned, as was the Weimar 
Republic. And that Republic was considerably 
more centralized than the imperial system of 


1871 which preceded it. Moreover, the Bonn 
constitution follows the Weimar system in not 
“reserving” special powers to some states (as 
in 1871). 

Nevertheless, the present constitution ex¬ 
presses itself in a way which puts the onus of 
proof of the need for legislation by the federal 
authority (Bundestag and Biindesrat) on that 
authority. For legislative power is distributed 
as follows; 

(1) The Lander arc empowered to legislate, 
except as far as the Basic Law assigns powers 
to the Fed erat ion. Hence, this is a federal 
system with as signed powers to th e center, the 
remaining sovereignty lying with the Liinder. 
This is similai to the American system. 

(2) However, the distribution of powers is 
slightly more complicated than that in the 
United States. There is a list of subjects on 
which the Federation has exclusive assigned 
powers to make law. This is not as wide as 
the powers of Washington in the American 
system; but the exclusiveness of the grant is 
similar. 

(3) But the Bonn system introduces a grant 
of power not seen in the American: the Federa¬ 
tion is granted concurrent powers with the 
Lander to make law. In this sphere, there is a 
long and important list of powers (see Art. 74), 
which, broadly sj)eaking, covers the economy 
in every respect. But such powers are exercis¬ 
able by the Lander only so long as the Federa¬ 
tion does not act. The Federation may act 

(a) wherever it deems laws needed because a 
Land cannot effectively regulate the subject, or 

(b) where Land legi.slation might prejudice the 
interests of other Lander or the whole nation, 
or (c) where the i^reservation of legal or 
economic unity requires it, especially where 
the unifonnity of living conditions beyond the 
area of a single Land necessitates it. 

(4) There is one other type of power exer¬ 
cisable conditionally by the Federation: to 
make general rules within which the Liinder 
may then legislate, and to do this on the 
conditions stated above where trans-Lander 
interests are involved. This federal right ex¬ 
tends to the main principles concerning the 
legal status of public officials in the Lander and 
local authorities; the law on the press and 
motion pictures; hunting, and the preservation 
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of natural features; land distribution; regional 
planning; water conservation; and civic regis¬ 
tration and identity cards. 

Actually, the use of its power by the Bonn 
legislature has been most substantial. It can be 
said that it is a far more centralized federal 
system than that of the United States or 
Canada or Australia-from the standpoint of 
the uniform regulation of economic and social 
life and of legal status and procedure—so far 
as centralized le^islaiion is concerned. It is 
otherwise with their adminiatration. We show 
this in a moment. 

The powers assigned unconditionally to the 
Bonn Parliament are foreign affairs; citizenship 
in the Federation; freedom of movement, pass¬ 
ports, etc; all matters of currency and money, 
weights and measures, time and calendar; all 
matters of customs duties and freedom of 
foreign trade and exchange; federal railroads 
and air traffic; postal services and telecommuni¬ 
cations; legal status of federal public employees 
and federally controlled public corporations; 
industrial pr()i)erty rights, patents, copyrights; 
cooperation of Federation and Liinder in crim¬ 
inal policing, protection of the constitution, 
international combatting of crime, a Federal 
Office of Criminal Police; federal statistics. 

The concurrent legislative power extends to 
twenty-three items which in total, and if liber¬ 
ally interpreted, could cover every sphere of 
human existence. Though the power is “con¬ 
current,” the Federation can take the initiative, 
unhindered, in all these matters. 

Let it be repeated, for emphasis, that the 
Liinder do have residuary powers. 

The Lander and Administrative Power. 
The Bonn constitution follows Gciman federal 
tradition—1815, 1871, 1918—in consigning the 
execution of the h'dcral laws, e\'en the collec¬ 
tion of taxes, in the main, not to the federal 
authority, but to the Lander. This is a factor of 
some significance. It has always been regarded 
as a special virtue of the American system of 
government that the federal government exe¬ 
cutes its own laws directly by its own officials 
on the persons liable to obey the law, and that 
it does so by passing through state boundaries 
to them. The German system is otherwise. In 
a wide range of powers it is in this re.spect 


(alone) like the American government under 
the Articles of Confederation of 1781. 

The Lander execute all the federal laws as 
matters of their own concern--unless the Basic 
Law says otherwise. The Basic Law assigns to 
the federal authority exclusive administration 
over certain matters; it is only in these that its 
own career officials form the Bonn civil service. 
These matters are stated in Articles 87 to 90. 
They comprise the services of exclusive federal 
legislative power alnnidy mentioned. To these 
may he added further administrative agencies 
to carry out functions in any sphere in which 
the Bund has the right to legislate. But lower 
and intermediate levels of such agencies in the 
Ijiinder, as distinct from roof-agencies in Bonn 
alone, can be established, if urgently needed, 
only with the approval of the two chambers of 
the li‘gislature -an ab.solute majority being re¬ 
quired in the Bundestag. It is something of a 
check by the Liinder upon undue centralization 
of the administration. 

Now, the proper administration by separate 
states of the laws passed by the federal author¬ 
ity is not easy. Such a system does not at once 
provide a useful uniformity and consistently 
high technical efficiency. The earlii'r (»('rman 
federal systems had to face this situation. It 
called for coordination and .supervision by the 
central government, so that th(^ will of the 
central parliament should not be thwarted. 
From 1871, such .supei*vi.sory arrangements, 
partly diplomatic (pressure and appeals by 
Berlin and the Land capitals) and partly ad¬ 
min istratixe, were developed, in detail most 
instructive to the student of intergovernmimtal 
cooperation.’* The general lessons of this eighty- 
year experience arc summarily expressed now 
in the provisions made in the Basic Law. 

Federal laws, approved by the Bundesrat, 
the special guardian of Liinder rights, may 
prescribe what authorities and procedures 
should regulate the way the Liinder are to 
administer. The federal Government may issue 
general administrative rules—but only with ex¬ 
press Bundesrat approval. The federal Govern¬ 
ment may send its commissioners to the highest 

^ See Herman Finer, Theory and Practice of 
Modern Government, London, 1932, Vol. I, pp. 
278 fl. 
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Land authorities, and even to the subordinate 
departmental units there if the Bundesrat ap¬ 
proves or if the Land agrees. 

If a Land refuses to correct what the federal 
Government regards as defects in administra¬ 
tion, the Bundesrat decides who is right or 
wrong. This can be appealed t<^ the Federal 
Constitutional Court. The Bundesrat may give 
the federal Government the right to give in¬ 
dividual instructions to the top Land depart¬ 
ments in special cases and, if the Government 
considers the matter urgent, to lower officials. 

Within these lines the Liinder may set up 
administrative agencies and procedures at their 
own discretion. But, with Bundesrat approval, 
the federal Covernrnent may issue administra¬ 
tive provisions and regulate the training of the 
Land civil servants involved. The intermediate- 
level departmental chiefs in the Lander can 
be appointed only by agreement with the fed¬ 
eral authority. 

Supervision by the federal Government con¬ 
cerns both legality and technical suitability of 
the actual method of operation. To ascertain 
this the federal Government has the right to 
call for reports and documents from the 
Lander and to send in its commissioners. 

'rhis is certainly a much more cumbrous and 
expensive method than the direct administra¬ 
tion of federal laws that prevails in America 
and other federations, and much more liable to 
friction. But it is a concession to the long- 
rooted particularism of the states arid the still 
very strong consciousness of Lander individu¬ 
ality. The progress made since 1871 is that 
then the Bundesrat was a congress of sovereign 
princes intent on separatism, whereas today 
the Bundesrat really represents nationwide 
political parties. 

The Lander are especially busy with cultural 
affairs, above all education. But the field of 
scientific research is cultivated by them, even 
atomic research, though there is a federal min¬ 
istry for this. The other affairs managed by the 
Liinder arc public order and security; justice; 
schools; science; art; the churches; social serv¬ 
ices; public health; housing; food supply, agri¬ 
culture, and forestry; commerce, industry, and 
trade; roads; municipal institutions; war com¬ 
pensation. 


Finances of the Federal System. In the 
Bismarckian Empire the federal authority was 
in part tethered down to the separatist and 
sovereign states, because they supplied contri¬ 
butions to the federal budget. In the Weimar 
system, partly due to increased unification and 
to harsh economic conditions, a "single design,” 
a Finanzaiisf^leich, was established, which gave 
the preponderance of fiscal authority to the 
Bund. The present constitution assigns certain 
revenues to tlie Bund and the Lander respec¬ 
tively and some concurrently. The Bund has 
exclusive right to raise revenue from customs 
and governmental enterprises ("fiscal monopo¬ 
lies”) like matches and liquor sales, and, if 
necessary, and concurrently with the Lander, 
income, inheritance and property, donations, 
real estate and business property, and excise 
taxes, except on beer. The Lander, too, have 
substantial scope to finance their governments, 
for they have power to levy taxes in all fields 
in which the Bund docs not have exclusive 
power, that is, customs and fiscal monopolies. 
Some taxes accrue to the Lander though the 
Federation legislates them: taxes on beer, 
business transactions (but not transportation or 
turnover), income, corporation profits, property, 
inheritance, real estate and business premises. 

The grave issues lie in the clash between the 
Liinder which can use their power to tax over 
the same field as the Bund does where legisla¬ 
tive-financial power is concurrent, for this in¬ 
cludes the bulk of all revenues. This has 
resulted in an almost incomprehensibly intri¬ 
cate series of special laws anti administrative 
regulations passed by the Bundestag and the 
Bundesrat, especially at the behest of the fed¬ 
eral cabinet and its Minister of Finance, in the 
attempt to appease tlie annual tensions be¬ 
tween Lander and Bund for revenues. Indeed, 
constitutional amendments were necessary in 
December, 1955, and December, 1956, to Arti¬ 
cles 106 and 107, to produce some tranquillity 
and regularity of principle. 

The Bund has the upper hand, as will be 
seen by the enumeration of the revenues to 
which it has either exclusive or concurrent 
rights. But it cannot raise its money without 
the agreement of the Bundesrat, a very power¬ 
ful body of Land representatives. Hence, 
every year witnesses a tremendous stiugglc, 
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with the federal cabinet, supported by the 
Bundestag, opposing the Bundesrat over a 
Finanzausgleich that shall force the federal 
Government to pay due heed to the demands 
of the Liindcr for their share of the taxes 
levied by the federal Government, especially 
personal and corporation income taxes. The re¬ 
sult is what are known colloquially as “interest- 
quotas,” set down in each years financial laws. 
In the years 1951 to 1953 the Bund asked 
40 percent of their revenues and was conceded 
only 27, 37, and 38 percent respectively. In 
1954 it asked 42 percent and obtained only 38 
percent. From 1955 to 1957 it was allowed 
33percent, and from 1958 until further 
legislation, 35 percent. 

The constitution requires the wealthier 
Lander to assist the weaker ones by subsidies. 
They can be jjaid by the Liinder direct to each 
other; or according to the amendment of 1956 
(Art. 107) the Bund can subsidize the poorer 
Liindcr. 

Stability and Operation of the Federal 
System. (1) The rights of the Lander are 
anchored in certain stipulations in the constitu¬ 
tion which make amendment especially difficult 
or impossible. (2) There is strong Liindcr 
sentiment. (3) The Liinder are safeguarded by 
the powers of the Bundesrat, the federal coun¬ 
cil, analogous to the U.S. Senate. We deal 
here only with points (1) and (2), leaving 
the Bundesrat for discussion when we deal 
with the legislature and the executive. 

(1) The position of the Liindcr in the 
governmental system is not amendable at all, 
so far as concerns their territorial status (except 
by the will of the Lander) and internal con¬ 
stitutional order (Arts. 23, 28, 29). The cooper¬ 
ation of the Lander in making federal laws, 
that is, the role of the Bundesrat in relationship 
to the Bundestag (Arts. 50, 77, 78), and the 
Lander rights to administer the functions set 
up by federal laws (Art. 84) give the Lander 
powerful guarantees. 

(2) There is still very strong Lander senti¬ 
ment in all the Lander, but still mosi notably 
in Bavaria. Here there is a Christian political 
party, the Christian Social Union, which is 
linked, but still not fully merged, with the 
C.D.U. All the Lander have democratic sys¬ 


tems of government, as the constitution re¬ 
quires. These arc of the parliamentary- 
executive kind (as in the federal government) 
with a Minister President as prime minister of 
a cabinet based on the confidence of the 
legislature. Their political party life is vivid; 
and their parliamentary procedure is active 
and, generally speaking, one of high, but 
friendly, democratic rivalry. 

As we shall show later, the fact that the 
Liindcr governments appoint the members of 
the Bundesrat, which has very important powers 
in federal governmental matters, causes the 
nationwide political parties of the Bund and 
the Bund cabinet to interfere in Lander 
politics. 

Even as in the Bismarc-kian Reicb and during 
the Weimar regime, there arc many severe 
critics of the federal system who recommend 
(a) more centralization and (h) a more ra¬ 
tional territorial organization of the Lander 
boundaries. 

{(i) There are serious wastes of money, 
awkwardnesses (e.g., in educational systems, 
with probh'ms of accreditation and transfer), 
and administrative friction in the powers of 
the Lander. Nationalistic Germans wo\ild like 
a stronger Bund. Some busiiu*ssmen plead for 
more business efficiency in government. Trade 
unions and employers’ associations would pre¬ 
fer the managerial simplicity of governmental 
uniformity. The federal Govf*rnment has not 
been successful in getting an integrated system 
of radio programs, especially in news dissemi¬ 
nation. For the constitution does not expressly 
give it power over this aspect of radio; and 
radio, offering great cultural opportunities', has 
been encrgcUeally cultivated by the Lander. 
In November, 1959, the Bundesrat resolved not 
to permit the Government to build and manage 
a Bund radio and TV system. 

However, the prevailing view is that matters 
requiring iinifonn operation in all Lander can 
be dealt with by agreements among the Lander 
themselves. For example, the ministers of the 
Liindcr meet to discuss and secure common 
action in their special departments, and they 
are assisted by continuing preparatory and 
follow-through committees of experts and 
officials. There is a permanent Conference of 
Ministers of Education in liaison with the fed- 
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eral Minister of Education. It is rather reminis¬ 
cent of the Council of State Governments in 
the United States, established to produce com¬ 
mon and interrelated practices by voluntary 
agreements. 

(h) The Basic Law permits the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Lander, territorially, under certain 
conditions. It requires a federal law, which 
must have the consent of the Biindesrat as 
well as the Bundestag. The will of the areas 
involved must bo consulted by a referendum, 
and a majority in such a rcfercTidum can block 
the proposed change insofar as the dissenting 
area is concerned, except that the Parliament 
can override its will by re-enacting the law for 
reorgani/ing the territories involved and then 
getting the law accepted in a referendum in 
all West Germany. This system with some 
modifications (Art. 118) was adopted to create 
Badcn-Wiirttcmbcrg as a Land in 1951, out of 
Wurttemberg-Baden, a Land set up by the 
American Occupation authorities, and the ag¬ 
ricultural remnants, South Baden and Wiirt- 
tembcrg-Hohenzollern, carved out to be in the 
French zone. Some wished to have two sepa¬ 
rate states, Wiirttemberg. and Baden, esp<*cially 
to preserve Baden, a state since Napoleon's 
time. The claims of administrative cfFicicncy 
prevailed, and a single state was created, 
though in the midst of furious political dis¬ 
sension. 

On the whole, the value of Liindcr autonomy 
in the matters still available to them is gen¬ 
erally commended. Most Germans value the 
opportunity of local decision and activity. 
There is no doubt that the Liindcr govern¬ 
ments arc sound and accessible schools of 
democratic government. For this, something 
may well be paid in rather more taxes and 
more complicated administrative work necessi¬ 
tated by decentralization and heterogeneity. 

Berlin. The fonner capital of Germany is 
split into two sectors. The easteni is dominated 
by Russia and a Russian-supported German 
government. The western sector, a city of 
refuge from the east, is freely associated with 
Bonn. In the east live some 1.2 million people, 
in the west some 2.3 million. By May, 1949, 
the Western powers released Berlin from tight 
controls. The government of the western sector 


established a constitution like that of Bonn. The 
city council became an Ahf^cordnetenhaus 
(House of Representatives), like a Landtag, 
though Berlin could not de jure become a Land 
of the Federal Republic; and its Magisirat 
(or city executive) became a Senate. The area 
has the rank of a Land in the eyes of Bonn. 

The Senate is the executive: a governing 
lord mayor (an office made famous by the first 
holder, the Socialist Ernst Reuter, who died in 
1954), a second burgomaster, and eleven sena¬ 
tors, chosen by the House. The Bund’s laws 
become valid in Berlin on their approval by 
the House of Representatives. Berlin is not 
represented in the Bonn Bundestag by voting 
members, but its House of Representatives 
elects twenty-two members by proportional 
representation to sit in the Bundestag with an 
advisory vote. The Senate is represented in the 
Biindesrat, and the present governing lord 
mayor, Willy Brandt, of the S.P.D., was Presi¬ 
dent of the Bundesrat for the year 1958. As 
such, he could deputize for the Federal Presi¬ 
dent in certain eventualities. 

The Bund takes n'sponsibility for financing 
all Bund laws operative in Berlin, as in the 
Lander. The former capital, terribly devastated 
in the war, has cost and still costs the Bund 
large sums, for it is still economically de¬ 
pendent. 

In the latest Berlin elections, December, 1958 
(with 93.7 percent voting!), the various parties 
achieved the following electoral and represen¬ 
tative strength: the S.P.D., 52.6 percent and 
78 scats; the C.D.U., 37.7 percent and 55 scats; 
the F.D.P. (which had 12.7 percent and 12 
seals in 1954), only 3.8 percent and no seats. 
The Communist party in 1954 had won 2.7 
percent of the votes, but in 1958 (after the 
U.S.S.R. had announced it would give the East 
German government power over access to Ber¬ 
lin) it won only 1.9 pereent. 

Federal Execution. Finally, the ancient 
power of the federal authority in Germany, 
reaching back to the early years of tlie Holy 
Roman Empire, to execute, by forceful inter¬ 
vention, powers which the Lander omit to exe¬ 
cute at proper federal demand, again appears 
in the constitution. It has appeared in every 
German constitution. This extreme measure is 
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the consequence of the inability to adopt the 
American type of federal relationship, where 
the federal government applies its executive 
I 30 wer directly to individual persons. Here the 
coercive force bears down upon the Land as a 
whole. Instead, for example, of acting only in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and in respect of one 
school, in the German system llic federal au¬ 
thority is mqiiired to act on the Land as a 
whole, if “supervision” does not give results. 
So, according to Article 37, the federal Govern¬ 
ment may, with the approval of the Rnndesrat, 
use federal compulsion, Biimlcszwan^, on a 
defaulting Land’s ministers and administrative 
agencies. 

6. The Separation of Potters 

The separation of powers is much lauded by 
German writers as being a fnndarnt'ntal ele¬ 
ment of the Basie Law. Rut they do not mean 
what is meant in American government by the 
“separation of powers.” Jn the United Slatc's 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
hranches are assigncid their own powers; they 
may not be invaded; nor may one attempt to 
usurp those of the other two. This evc'utuates 
in the mutual cht'cks and balances of the three 
powers, as envisaged by the Founding Fathers, 
in order to prevent governmental tyranny. In 
Germany powers are assigned to the legislature, 
to the Chancellor and federal (iovemment, 
to the Bundesrat, and to the judiciary. But 
the following basic features sharply distinguish 
the German from the American system: the 
executive in Germany is dependent on the 
confidence of the Bundestag, and the federal 
ministers and Chancellor sit in the Bundc'stag 
and arc normally members of it. Thus, the 
Geiman system embodies the fusion of legisla¬ 
ture and executive: it has a parliamentary 
executive. 

Therefore, the separation of powers in the 
Bonn constitution is confined to judicial review 
of the activity of the agents of government, 
including the parliamentary bodies. The Ger¬ 
man judiciary did act in independence of the 
executive to Hitler’s time; and some of the 
judges even continued occasionally to do so 
long after Hitler took over German govern¬ 
ment. But there were also extraordinary courts 


and submissive judges in tho.se years. The 
(Jennan people have returned to powerful and 
independent judges. 

7 . The Courts of Law 

Not thiough revolution, as in England or 
France, was the principle of the independence 
of judges made elfeclive in G('rmaiiy, but by a 
gradual acceptance of this by the kings and 
princes at the end of the eighteenth and be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Wc have 
already dwt‘lt on the development of the iilea 
of the rule of law, the RcrJitsstaat. It was well 
established by the first (piarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century; and the Prussian constitution 
of 1850 proclaimed equality before the law, 
prohibited exeei)tional courts, and made the 
courts subject only to the authority of the 
law—that is, nf)t influc'iieed by the executive. 

If society could complain of the system of 
courts estahlished on this basis, it was not 
because the jndgt'S were not learned or eon- 
seientious, hut bei‘anse of the logic-chopping 
pedantry of lawyers fed on codes. Moreover, 
some class and political bias was to be feared 
as well as .some want of flexibility in judgment, 
because the judgc‘s were recruited from tlie 
universities and the universities could be at¬ 
tended only by the sons of the wealthy. 

Judges are still appointed after they have 
passed their university law examinations, have 
practiced in probationary and preparatory serv¬ 
ice for some three and a half years, and then 
have passed a final law examination. The proc¬ 
ess is very rigorous. It parallels that of the 
higher civil .service ((diapter 27). Thi*re is no 
“free” appointment of judges as in England 
and the United States, wht‘re judges are ap¬ 
pointed from the ranks of attorneys and bar¬ 
risters. The career of judge? in GcTinany, as in 
France, is a regular official career beginning 
with apprenticeship in minor positions in the 
lower courts with subsi*qnent promotion for 
.seniority and merit. The Basic Law requires 
judges to be independent and pay respect to 
the law alone. They are not removable, except 
by decisions of their fellow judges, in a pro¬ 
cedure regulated by statutes passed by the 
Parliamcfut. They can be removed from office 
or transferred if, whether in or out of office. 
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they violate the principles of the Basic Law or 
the constitutional order of a Land. Though the 
judges are public officials, to emphasize their 
independence they are excluded from the 
Federal Officials Law. Both in the Bund and 
the Liindcr, appointments to the judiciary 
are not made by a Minister of Justice alone, 
but he is associated in this function with 
nominating committees chosen by the legisla¬ 
tures. Discipline and promotion are in the 
hands of the Minister of Justice, but advised 
by committees of judges. 

There arc courts established by the Liindcr 
and courts established by the federal authority; 
but, since the Law on the Judiciary of 1877 
and subsequent statutory and constitutional 
development, the Gennan judicial system has 
a marked unity, unlike the American, in which 
state and federal courts function side by side. 
We can easily appreciate where law is most 
administered, as the Liinder spend fifty times 
the sums on the courts as the Federation. There 
are (1) Land local courts, district courts, and 
appeal courts, and (2) the Federal Supreme 
Court, the Federal Constitutional Court, and 
administrative, social, financial, and labor 
courts. In the lowest Land tier (Amtsf'ericht) 
a single judge acts. In the upper tiers .several 
judges form the court. In the lowest court the 
more serious cases require that the judge be 
accompanied by two lay judges called Schoffen, 
citizens chosen by the judge and a municipally 
appointed (rommittce. All the judges deal with 
both criminal and civil cases. The next level of 
courts, the district (Landf^ericht), also makes 
use of Schoffen in the more serious cases; but 
they are not a jury, since they vote in the 
judgment with the judges, and are outnum¬ 
bered by these, three to two. 

As in France and in contrast to England and 
the United States, the procedure in a German 
court requires the judge to be an active and 
constructive participant in the conduct of a 
trial. His work has been prepared by a public 
prosecutor, the Staatsanwalt or state’s attorney. 
As the judge and the prosecutor are thus in 
an official position actively to seek justice as 
the codes have established it, and as they have 
not emerged from the practice of justice as 
attorneys, as in England and the United States, 


there is a certain aloof “officialization” of 
justice that is rather inflexible and perhaps 
harsh. In most Western countries the contending 
counsels cross-examine; in Germany much of 
the interrogation is by the judge. 

Habeas Corpus. Only a judge, says Article 
104 of the Basic Law, may decide the ad¬ 
missibility and continuation of a withdrawal of 
personal freedom. That is, freedom is postu¬ 
lated: the onus for its limitation is on the 
authorities who interfere with it; the judge de¬ 
cides its permissibility. The judge must give 
his decision with a justification in writing. It is 
appcllable to a higher court. Happily for the 
individual, this judicial protection contrasts 
sharply with executive behavior in Hitler’s 
Reich. The Basic Law itself requires that the 
police shall hold no person on their own 
authority for longer than the end of the day 
after they have made the arrest—when the 
arrest has been made on suspicion of criminal 
action. At that hour they must bring him before 
a court to state their case and give him the 
opportunity of defense. The judge must, in 
writing, justify continued arrest, or order the 
release of the prisoner. As it has been well put: 
whoever is arrested on 'Fhiir.sday at 1:00 a.m. 
must be released or eome before a judge by 
Friday at 11:59 p.m. If the judge makes a 
wrong decision, he makes himself liable to an 
action for damages. 

After a judge has decided that the prisoner 
must be held for further investigation, the 
grounds of detention must be again verified 
after a lapse of one month, and then after 
lapses of three months. 

Special and Administrative Courts. Along¬ 
side the ordinary courts for civil and criminal 
matters, there have long operated courts which 
specialize in labor relations, commercial dis¬ 
putes, tax disputes, social insurance issues, and 
conflicts behveen public authorities. These 
specialized courts are each manned by a 
professional judge assisted by two laymen who 
are appointed on the advice of the clienteles 
involved, c.g., labor unions, chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc. The administrative courts are 
manned by professional judges and some lay¬ 
men in the lower instances; but in the High 
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Administrative Court only professional judges 
preside. The state accepts liability for the 
damages caused by its servants, but, whereas 
in France claims against iridividiial officials go 
to the Consail d'fAat, in Germany they go to 
the ordinary courts. Rut for sorting out the 
rights of the different authorities in confliet 
with each other, and the claims of citizens and 
corporations against public authorities, to act or 
desist or compensate, recourse must be had to 
the administrative courts. They arc fair-minded 
in checking possible abuses or excesses com¬ 
mitted by officials. The Federal Constitutional 
Court takes appeals against decisions of these 
courts where its jurisdiction is involved. 

The Federal Constitutionai. Court. This 
is established in the Basic Law. The Western 
Allies were enthusiastic in urging such a court 
of constitutional review on tin* German leaders, 
and the Germans tlicms(‘lvcs independently 
wanted it. Its status is further elaborated in a 
.statute of 1951, accepted by the Buiide.stag 
unanimously except for the Communist vote's. 
This statute was amended in July, 1956, to take 
advantage of five years’ experience. 

It consists of two st'uatcs'* of ten judges 
each. A president sits in the first; his deputy 
is chairman of the second. Seven judges form 
a quorum. The idea of the two senates was 
to allow for some specialization of the judges. 

Judges must be at least forty years of age. 
They must be qualified for judicial office, that 
is, have taken their law degrees. They mu.st, 
further, have distinguished thcinschcs in 
knowledge of the public law and be experi- 
I'uced in public life. Furthermore, they must be 
qualified for election to the Ruiidestag, though 
they are not permitted to be members of any 
political body. The only other professional 
activity they may undertake while a judge of 
this court is as a university teacher of law. Tht* 
judges have not been forbidden political ac¬ 
tivity, but none of them has continued or 
undertaken such activity while in office. 

One-half of the membership of the court is 
elected by the Bundestag, the other half by 
the Bundesrat. In each senate of the court, 
three of the judges must be chosen from the 


^ Here “senate” only means a court. 


higher federal law courts; they are elected for 
life. This is to .set some limit to the discretion 
in court appointments open to the legislative 
botlies. 

The other judges can be oflBcials, law teach¬ 
ers, attorneys, or notaries, or they may have 
been members of the parliamentary or execu¬ 
tive bodies in I.and or Bund. The purpose is 
to provide men of affairs and public points of 
view. These judges are appointed for only 
eight years—to provide a flexible mentality and 
keep the court abreast of c'hanges in public 
affairs. But re-election is pcimitted without 
limit. This is to assure the continuity of juris¬ 
prudence, if it is desired in prefi'rcnce to 
change. The Bundesrat is not told by what 
procedure to choose its .share, as it is itself a 
small body. But the Bundestag, a numerous 
assembly, must act through a special committee 
of twelve members; and an affirmative vote of 
eight is needed for an effective nomination. In 
each house a two-thirds majority is required 
for election. 

All but two of the present twenty judges 
were t^lected unanimously. The custom of con¬ 
tinuing judges in office if they wi.sh has been 
establisheil, so that they are re-elected. Of the 
present twenty, seventeen have served con¬ 
tinuously since 1951. The twenty include, of 
cour.se, tho.se who have bei'U drawn from the 
judiciary, and officials of the higher service. 
Lander ministers, and no less than seven 
professors. 

The juri.sdiction of the Federal Constitutional 
(>)urt covers the compatibility of federal or 
Lander k’gislation with the Basic Law and the 
compatibility of Lander legi.slation with that of 
the Bund. The fundamental rule is lhat federal 
law subjects Ldmler lefiislation. The court 
decides conflicts between the federal govern¬ 
mental authorities: e.g., an impeachment of the 
President of tlie Republic by the Bundestag or 
Bundesrat, or a wrongful procedure in the 
passage of a law—let us say, without the 
Bundesrat’s con.sent. So also does it protect 
the rights of members of these bodies where 
the constitution has given them a standing, for 
example, the special committees of the Bundes¬ 
tag, or, let us say, the right of a quarter of 
the members to demand an investigating com¬ 
mittee. 
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It has jurisdiction over disputes between the 
Lander and the Federation concerning the 
administration of federal statutes by the 
Lander. Between 1871 and 1918, this power 
belonged only to the Bundesrat. 

Above all, perhaps, the court is the guardian 
of the fundamental rights of citizens and corpo¬ 
rations, as set out in the many articles of the 
Basic Law on this subject. This applies to 
statutes, and it applies to administrative action. 

The court (since 1956) docs not give ad¬ 
visory opinions; and it docs not publish dissent¬ 
ing opinions. This practice is held to enhance 
the courts authority and to avert the misuse 
of dissenting opinions in political agitation. 

From 1951 to June, 1957, 4,500 issues were 
brought to the court, of which no less than 
3,800 were constitutional complaints. Of the 
latter about three-quarters were complaints 
against judicial decisions. About 40 percent of 
the actions complained that "the equal protec¬ 
tion of the laws” (Art. 2) had been violated; 
and nearly 25 percent complained of violation 
of Article 2 on "freedom of person.” There were 
very many complaints by eccentrics. 

Among the most important of the cases de¬ 
cided have been: the 5 percent clause on the 
right of political parties to Bundestag seats 
(Chapter 24); the constitutionality of rearma¬ 
ment; the outlawing of the Communist and 
neo-Nazi parties (Chapter 24); the Bundes¬ 
tag’s charge that the Lander may not under¬ 
take or permit popular referenda on the federal 
Government's policy of atomic armament; the 
rights of parliamentary groups to propose in¬ 
creases of appropriations and taxes; rights to 
reinstatement in the public service after ex¬ 
pulsion in 1945; the binding effect, claimed 
by the Federal Republic, of the concordat 
made in September, 1933, between Germany 
and the Vatican, on Lower Saxony and its 
schools. 

As in the United States and wherever judicial 
review prevails, the court’s opinions cause a 
swaying back and forth of public and party 
opinion about the value of its function, for 
the issues are "political.” Yet minorities feel 
protected, and this has confirmed the S.P.D. in 
its satisfaction with judicial review, since it is a 
minority. The Lander are satisfied with the 
court, as defender of states’ rights. The ruling 


majority under Adenauer is not enamored of 
the court, though the decisions have favored it; 
what it docs not like is the imminent prospect 
of challenge. 

The court has taken the general view that 
there is a "higher” law, that is, natural rights, 
by which to interpret the constitutional articles, 
where they leave a loophole for this. 

Thus, German statesmen have adopted judi¬ 
cial review as in the United States, yet there 
are differences in practice. (1) The German 
Constitutional Court is very differently con¬ 
stituted from the United States Supreme Court, 
for it provides for the election to it of practic¬ 
ing judges and sets other qualifications, where¬ 
as such matters are settled in America by cus¬ 
tom—not unwisely used in the main. (2) Only 
about one-third of the German Constitutional 
Court judges have life tenure; all of the United 
States Supreme Court judges have this. (3) In 
both countries, statesmen felt that it was wise 
to limit the sovereignty of the political parties 
and the masses by the judgment of appointed 
rather than directly elected judges, acting by 
the standards of a written constitution. 

The Federat. Supreme Court. This court 
has final jurisdiction on appeal in all civil 
and criminal matters arising from judgments in 
nineteen federal courts, called Oherlandes- 
^erichte, and the "special” courts. The nineteen 
take cases on appeal from the Landgerichte. 

8. Amendment of the Constitution 

In general, the amending clause is not too 
rigid. Article 79 requires that amendments be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the member¬ 
ship of both houses, Bundestag and Bundesrat. 
There is no provision for the initiative and the 
referendum to amend the constitution, as in 
the Weimar Republic. The exclusion of popular 
participation was intentional. The extreme ele¬ 
ments in the Weimar Republic, the rightist 
parties and the Nazis, used the right of initia¬ 
tive and referendum not so much to secure the 
changes they wanted as to cause popular tur¬ 
moil by their propaganda in order to wreck 
the system. 

Yet there are two general situations in which 
amendment is absolutely impossible. (1) The 
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form of government cannot be amended. (2) 
The membership of the I^iinder in the Federa¬ 
tion, and the fundamental rules of the participa¬ 
tion of the Liindcr in federal legislation, cannot 
be amended. That is, the basic stiucture of the 
federal relationship is not open to change by 
the amending clause. This is very dilTercnt 
from the American constitutional situation, 
where the amendment of the Constitution, in¬ 
sofar as the federal relationsliip is concerned, 
is formally limited in only one way: the ccpial 
representation of the states in the Senate can 
be diminished only with the consent of the 
States concerned (Art. 5). Yet the United States 
Supreme C]ourt has never considered the re¬ 
lationship between the states and tlie fedtMal 
authority to be entirely open to unlimited 
amendment. In cases that lend themselves to it, 
tile judges seek to prcseive the spirit of the 
federal arrangement, called sometimes "the 
American system,** as they believe the Founding 
Fathers intended it. 

9. The Bepudiaiion of A^^ressive 
Nationalism 

The Preamble asserts the Republic's resolve 
"to serv'C world peace as an equal partner in 
a united Europe.*' Also, in Articles 24 and 26, 
the Federation is permitted to transfer sover¬ 
eignty to international agencies and forbidden 


to disturb the peaceful relations of nations or 
to prepare the conduct of an aggressive war. 

10. Emergency Powers 

Can the basic rights be set aside as they were 
by Hitler? It will be rememberetl that Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution gaN'C the 
Government the right to suspend such rights in 
a state of emergency, with most dreadful con¬ 
sequences. The Basic Law knows no such 
general and broad state of emergency. It relics 
on the regular operation of xiarliamc'utaiy in¬ 
stitutions at all times, whether calm or critical. 
The only tvv'o "emergency** situations now rec¬ 
ognized are of a cli'ar-cut and concrete type. 
Article 91 deals with one: 

(1) In order to avert any imniinent danger to 
the exislcnre or the lihertarian tl(*niocralic basic 
order of the Federation or of a Land, a Land 
may appeal for the services of the police forces 
of other Liindcr. 

. (2) If the Land in which this danger is iin- 
iriinent is not itself prepared or in a position to 
eornhat the danger, the federal Government may 
place the polic.'o in that Land and the police 
forces of other Lander under its own instructions. 
This order has to be rescinded after the elimina¬ 
tion of the danger, or else at any lime on the 
demand of the Runtlesrat. 

The other situation occurs when a law is 
urgently necessary and the Bundestag is un¬ 
able to enact it. We treat this in Chapter 26. 



CHAPTER 24 


Political Parties 


Germany under the Bonn constitution is 
governed by a bicameral legislature and a 
Government or cabinet. The Government is 
headed by the C^hancellor, who depends for 
his tenure on the confidence of the lower cham¬ 
ber, the Bundestag. The bicameral Parliament 
consists of the Bundestag, to represent the 
unity of the German Federation, and the 
Bundesrat, to represent the Lander. It is of 
considerable symbolic meaning that the word 
“Parliament’* has come into general usage, initi¬ 
ated in the “Parliamentary Councir* which 
made the Basic Law. We shall sketch very 
briefly the general status of the Parliament in 
order to set the stage for the political-party and 
electoral system. In Chapter 25 we return to 
a closer consideration of the operation of the 
legislature. 

The Basic Law declares (Art. 20) that “all 
state authority emanates from the people. It is 
exercised by the people by means of elections 
and plebiscites and through specific legislative, 
executive, and judicial agencies.” 

In Article 21 a break is made with custom in 
democratic constitutions; political parties arc 
mentioned, whereas other constitutions^ as¬ 
sume these. The German Basic Law says: “The 
parties participate in the forming of the politi- 

^ Except the Constitution of the Fifth French 
Republic. 


cal will of the people. They can be freely 
formed. Their internal organi/alion must con- 
foim to democratic principles. They must pub¬ 
licly account for the sources of their funds.** 

The principal legislative function is lodged in 
the Bundestag. It replaces the former Reich¬ 
stag, and its revived name is designed to 
purge the suspicion of imperial grandeur as¬ 
sociated with state power. The Bundestag has a 
four-year teim. But, under conditions to be 
considered later, it may be dissolved earlier. If 
the legislative term is normal, then new clt'c- 
tions occur during the last three months of the 
term. If dissolution ends a Bundestag, then 
elections must occur within sixty days. 

The Bundestag enacts statutes and oversees 
and controls the administrative activity of the 
federal executive, subject to the revisory pro¬ 
visions of the Bundesrat. It declares war. It 
shares in the election of the President of the 
Republic. A majority of its votes is required for 
the appointment of the Federal Chancellor and 
the cabinet. By a vote of no confidence it can 
(under certain conditions) eject the Chancellor 
and cabinet at any time within its own political 
discretion. It has important powers of investiga¬ 
tion. It can initiate impeachment of the Presi¬ 
dent. In other words, it has much the role of 
the Hou.se of Commons in the Briti.sh system 
and is superior in powers to the United States 


468 
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Congress. It is the one directly elected govern¬ 
mental agency in the federal government. 

The Parties Today 

It is our purpose to state some general 
characteristics of the revived party system and 
to sketch the method of election. First, we list 
the results of the latest elections for the Bundes¬ 
tag, September 15,1957. 

The eligible voters numbered 35,226.212; 
and the number of persons actually voting 
was 31,072,894—that is, 88.2 percent of the 
electorate. Of “first” votes, 30,156,214 (97.0 
percent of those cast) were valid, and 916,680 
were invalid. Of “second” votes, 29,905,428 
(96.2 percent) were valid, and 1,167,466 were 
invalid. (“First” and “second” votes arc ex¬ 
plained on p. 471.) Valid “second” votes were 
cast for the individual parties as shown in the 
table. 

We shall refer to the parties either by their 
initials or by their translated names, according 
to momentary convenience. It will be noticed 
that there are two big parties and several 
“splinter parties.” The parlies that received 
less than 5 percent of the vote or won less 


than three victories in single-member constitu- 
CMicies gained no .seats at all. This is explained 
later. But the D.P. avoided extinction by being 
allowed to have some of its candidates on 
C.D.U. lists by coalition arrangement. 

The Constitutionality of Parties 

Article 21 of the Basic Law states: 

Parties which, according to their aims and the 
comlncl of their members, seek to impair or 
abolish the lib(*rtarian democratic basic order or 
to ieopardi/.e the evxislc'iicc of the Federal Re¬ 
public of ChTiiiany are unconstitutional. The 
Federal Constitutional Court dccitles on the 
question of unconstitutionality. 

On October 2, 1952, the Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Court decided that the Sozialvitische 
Rcichspartci, a Nazi-type party, was uncon¬ 
stitutional on the basis of Article 21. On August 
17, 1956, the court made a similar decision 
regarding the Communist party. After a most 
exhaustive inquiry into th(‘ir programs, propa¬ 
ganda, and stiticture, these parties were judged 
antidemocratic in character and intent. The 
Communist party was further inculpated by its 
complete subordination to the Sozialistische 
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Party* 

Fates 

C.D.U./C.S.U. 

15,008,.399 

S.P.D. 

9,495,571 

F.D.P./F.V.P, 

2,307,135 

O.B./B.H.E. 

I,374,066 

Deutsche Partei 

1,007,282 

Deutsche Reichspartei 

308,504 

Foderalistische Union 

2.54,322 

Bund der Deutschen 

58,725 

Deutscher Mittelstand 

36,592 

Sudschleswigscher 

Wahletverband 

32,262 

Deutsche Gemeinschaft 

17,490 

Vaterldndische Union 

5,020 


*Thc German title of the C.D.U. i.s Christlich-Drmo^ 
kralische Unionf and its Bavarian partner i.s the G.S.U., 
the Chrisllich-Soziale Union. The S.P.D. is the SoziaU 
demokratische Partei Deutschlands. The F.D.P. is the Freie 
Oemokratische Partei; a former wing of the F.D.P. has 


Percent 

Seats 

Name of Party Translated 

.50.2 

270 

Christian Democratic Union, 
Christian Social Unh.'n 

31.8 

169 

Social Democratic Parly 
of Germany 

7.7 

41 

Free Democratic Party, 

Free People’s Party 

4.6 

0 

All-German Bloc 

3.4 

17 

German Party 

1.0 

0 

German Reich Party 

0.9 

0 

Federated Union 

0.2 

0 

Union of CJermans 

0.1 

0 

German Middle Clas.s 

South Schleswig Union 

O.I 

0 

of Voters 

0.05 

0 

German Community 

O.OI 

0 

Fatherland Union 


broken away to become the F.V.P., Freie Volkspartei, 
The G.B./B.H.E., sometimes called the Refugee party, 
is the Gesamtdeutscher Block, Block der Ueimatvertriebenen 
und Entrechteten; translated it means the All-German 
Bloc, the Bloc of Expellees and Dispossessed. 
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Einheitsparlei of East Germany. In tho earlier 
ease the court said: 

If llio internal constitution of a political party 
docs not correspond with democratic fundamental 
principles, tlicn, in general, the conclusion fol¬ 
lows that the parly will carry out in the state 
the slnictiiral principles which it has established 
for itself, and will discard the essential com¬ 
ponents of a free democratic constitution, that 
is the creation of the will of the state as a 
n’snlt of the free play of political forces, in 
favor of an authoritarian system. 

The court decided also that the iincon- 
stitutionalily of a party swept away the right 
of its already elected members to sit in the 
parliaments. Tho banned Nazi-type party "re¬ 
organized” itself and "reoriented” its program 
in order to continue its operations in Bund and 
Land elections, as the Deutsche Reichspartei, 
It increased its votes substantially in the Rhine- 
land-Palatinate and Lower Saxony Icgi.slative 
elections. 

It is a matter of keen controversy whether 
it was politically wise to outlaw the Commu¬ 
nists after they had been extinguished at the 
elections. But the law is clear, and with East 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. so close, fear of 
sulwersion is widespread and justified. 

Article 21 of the Basic Law requires that 
statutes shall spell out its general terms. But 
the i^arties have made no determined attempt 
to draft them. They fear that such statutes 
might limit their financial freedom. However, 
in 1955 the Minister of the Interior appointed 
a commi.ssion of experts in constitutional law, 
philosophy, history, sociology, and political sci¬ 
ence (it takes all these disciplines to asse.ss the 
role of political partiesl) to study the need of 
legislation. The main bones of contention were 
the inner organization of the parties and the 
obligation to publish their financial transactions. 

The makers of this constitution knew only 
too well that the conduct of democratic and 
responsible government recpurcs the services of 
political parties. Their suppression by the Nazis 
and the ugly spectacle of the monopolistic 
Communist party to the cast rammed home 
the lesson. Hence the constitutional prescrip¬ 
tions on the nature of parties in Article 21. 
This insures their multiplicity, their freedom, 
the democratic principles of their internal or¬ 
ganization, and public accounting for their 


sources of funds. Thus equipped, however, the 
parties cannot act licentiously. 

This is, indeed, a very far-reaching attempt 
to preserv^e democratic government against 
those who take advantage of "legality” to pin 
a dictatorship of right or left on the .subjugated 
body of democracy. The ban is direct outlawry; 
such parties are ipso facto illegal. But the 
constitution makers thought that even more 
was required than this. In Article 9, which falls 
within the basic rights, the right of free associ¬ 
ation is guaranteed, but there is a limitation: 

As.sociations, the objects or activities of which 
conflict with the criminal laws or whic.*h arc 
directed against the consliliilioiial order or the' 
concept of international understanding, arc pro¬ 
hibited. 

This article, too, is direct outlawry of such 
a.s.sociations. 

The fonnulation of a law to regulate i^arties, 
as required by the constitution, necessitated 
basic comparative research into all the aspects 
of parties in Gennany and other countries. The 
cabinet commi.ssion’s research report of July, 
1957,^ on this subject reveals no unanimous 
evaluation or concept of the role of parties. 
(1) Some hold that parties do not merely 
"cooperate” in forming the political will, as the 
Basic Law declares, but that they are the very 
bearers of the political will. They conclude 
that parties are constitutional organs, that they 
represent the idebiscitarian element in a mass 
democracy; hence they would subject them to 
substantial regulation. (2) Another group jore- 
fers to emphasize the parties as mediators 
between the voters and the political will as 
ext)ressed in Parliament; hence they would 
leave them substantially unfettered. (3) In be- 

* Rechtliche Ordnung des Parteiwesens, Bericht, 
Bundesminister des Innerrit Frankfurt am Main 
and Berlin, There is also a draft bill, made 

several years ago in the Ministry of the Interior. 
It includes suggestions for publicity of funds; 
registration of the parlies; the taking of party 
decisions in full conference of members or their 
duly elected delegates, including the choice of 
candidates for election; membership of parties to 
be open only to those entitled to vote in federal 
or Land elections; leaders of national and Land 
parties to be elected to office for no longer than 
two years at a time; the freedom of members in 
relationship to the parties and interest groups. 
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tween IS a majority, acknowledging parties as 
free social groups with a public status because 
they perform a vital constitutional function. 
The faint suggestions for a statute add up, to 


put it crudely, to no charter which would 
markedly limit laisscz faire. 

We shall return to the parties after a consid¬ 
eration of tlie electoral system. 


ELECTIONS 


The electorate has grown as follows at the 
Bundestag elections of 1949, 1953, and 1957 
respectively: 31.2 million; 32.1 million; 35.2 
million. Voter participation has Ix'cn increas¬ 
ingly heavy: in 1949, 78.5 percent; in 1953, 
86 percent; in 1957, 88.2 percent-and this in 
a country which does not force its voters to 
the polls. But this figure does not necessarily 
represent either an active interest in political 
decisions or genuine knowledge of their basi.s, 
(?vcu as in other democracies. 

When the present electoral system was being 
formulated, proportional repre.sentation was the 
most tempting device to all parties: each de¬ 
sired to make sure of all the seats due to it. 
It was, pfM'haps, an (‘iror of Military Govern¬ 
ment not to insist on the single-member system. 
For P.R. had helped the “splinter parties” to 
survive and make a destructive nuisance of 
thcm.selves in 1919-33. Yet it was, perhaps, too 
late to break the habit by 1949. Still, the parties 
had an incentive to seek a strong Bundestag 
and therefore to keep out “splinters,” especially 
of the extreme right and left. This resulted in 
a curious compromise in the Electoral Law of 
June, 1949--per])etuated with small changes in 
the laws of 1953 and 1956-in which the .simple 
majority system in single-member districts is 
mixed with P.R. 

A Mixed System 

This is the .system put very simply: the total 
number of deputies to the Bundestag was 402 
(not counting 22 repre.scnting Berlin, witliout 
vote) in 1949; 484 in 1953; and 492 after the 
return of the Saarland in January, 1957. The 
present Bundestag, elected on September 15, 
1957, consists of 497 deputies, plus the 22 non¬ 
voters from Berlin. In the 1949 and 1953 
elections the number of deputies was divided 
among the Lander according to their popula¬ 
tion. But for 1957 the deputies were attributed 


to the Liindcr according to tlie size of their 
electorates. 

In 1949, 60 percent of each LaiuPs share of 
deputies was electi'd by single-mt'inbcr dis¬ 
tricts and the other 40 ])erc('nt by P.R. for the 
competing party lists voted for on a Land-wide 
basis. 

For the elections of 1953 the law was 
amended, passing by 202 to 175. The C.D.U. 
fought for a eom]d(‘te system of single-member 
districts only, with rnnolf (‘h'ctions. The S.P.D. 
was generally for regaining the 1949 arrangt'- 
ments, being, as the minority, stif^ng for P.R. 
P.R. was retained, but instc'iid of the 60-10 
relationship of personal scats to P.R. seats, a 
50-50 ratio was established, not on principle 
but for convenience. The size of the Bundestag 
was raised to 484 seats. The Liindcr were 
divided into 242 constituencies: the.se? provided 
that many personal seats, 'fho other 242 seats 
were divided among the Liincler according to 
their population, and were won by the parties 
according to the ratio of votes their Land-wide 
party lists obtained in competition with each 
other. 

In 1957 (1953 also) the voter was given 
one ballot paper and two votes. In the Icfthand 
column the voter cast his “first” vote for ii 
personal candidate in the singlci-mianbcr dis¬ 
trict; in the righthand column he cast his 
“scc*ond” vote for a party list. 

Which men and women actually enter the 
Bundestag? The Election Law pre.scribes this 
as follows. A party cannot have in the R’ind(?s- 
tag more members from a Land than the 
proportional vote for its Land P.R. list entitles 
it: this proportion of the total votes cast by 
the electorate in the Land as a whole will 
settle the maximum seats the party may have 
from that Land. From the number of scats so 
won by the P.R. (or “second”) votes, the party 
subtracts those candidates who have won direct 
victories in their own districts by the casting of 
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the “first** votes. It then has so many seats left 
to its credit on its P.R. list. These seats arc 
distributed among the candidates on that list in 
the order in which they were placed by the 
party executive. 

By this system, in the election of September, 
1957, the four principal parties obtained scats 
as follows; 



Districts 

P. R. Lists 

Total 

C.D.U. 

194 

76 

270 

S.P.D. 

46 

123 

169 

F.D.P. 

1 

40 

41 

D.P. 

6 

11 

17 


If the D.P. had not had the support of the 
C.D.U. in some districts, it might have got no 
seats at all, because its total P.R. vote was less 
than 5 percent of the voters. 

The system is only a crippled form of P.R. 
If the seats had been apportioned according 
to pure P.R., with no minima, the parties 
would have had the following numbers elected; 
C.D.U., 249, not 270; S.P.D., 160, not 169; 
F.D.P., as obtained; D.P., as obtained; but the 
Refugee parly would have had 23 seats instead 
of none at all, and two other splinter parties 
would have picked up 4 scats each. 

In some i)arties candidates are run on the 
party lists in order to amass votes for the list, 
though such candidates themselves, being low 
on the list, will not personally benefit. 

To be represented in the Bundestag at all, 
according to the Election Law of 1956, a party 
must either carry three single-member districts 
or poll at least 5 percent of the total number of 
votes cast for the lists. This is deliberately 
contrived to wipe out the smaller, so-called 
“splinter” parties, in the interests of clarity of 
rival policies and executive stability. The con¬ 
stitutionality of this clause was brought to 
the Federal Constitutional Court by the very 
small Bavarian party and the All-Cerman 
People's party, on the ground that the restric¬ 
tion was a violation of the constitutional rights 
of citizens to equal, direct, free, and secret 
elections. The court, in January, 1957, held 
the law valid, because a multiplicity of parties 
would make legislation impossible, and a 
Government without a majority in the Bundes¬ 
tag could not be fully effective. 


Nominations 

Party nominations (according to the Con¬ 
stitutional Court's decision) must be by a 
secret ballot of a Land party convention or 
committee elected by it. With the nominations 
—unless they already have at least five depu¬ 
ties in the Bundestag or the Land parliaments 
—the parties must offer documentary evidence 
that they have a democratically elected execu¬ 
tive, a written constitution, and a program; and 
they require between 500 and 2,500 endorsing 
signatures for party lists. This handicaps petty 
parties. The Constitutional (]ourt would not 
allow the imposition of a 500-signature endorse¬ 
ment for indivichial candidatures: they need 
only 200 endorsing electors. So also do individ¬ 
ual independent candidates, of whom there are 
practically none. 

Candidates for the single-member districts 
are nominated by members of the i>arty or 
their delegates in the constituency, so that the 
nominating body may be either a small caucus 
or a large meeting of party members. The 
primary does not exist, nor is it desired. To 
win a majority, the parties in close and previ¬ 
ously lost districts nominate candidates whose 
personality, voter appeal, religious denomina¬ 
tion, and profession are most attractive. In safe 
areas, the Land or national organization may 
exert an influence to get candidates adopted 
who are important for the party's work in the 
Bundestag, etc., such as experts who have no 
constituencies or are from hopeless districts. 
Further, however, the P.R. system permits the 
fairly easy placing of the agents of pressure 
groups on the lists without provoking sharp 
public attention. 

The list candidates are nominated by Land 
delegate party conventions, with a varying in¬ 
fluence from the national, regional, or local 
organizations. This list is the more important to 
a party if it is not very likely to win single¬ 
member seats in the Land. For the list oilers 
the party the opportunity to send into the 
Bundestag distinguished party leaders, its ex¬ 
perts, its young men who need to be encour¬ 
aged to keep the party thriving. The top 
executive body of each party in the Land, that 
is, the elected leaders of the party and a few 
career party ofiBcials, exert a predominant in- 
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flucncc in the nominations, because they know 
more about the candidates than the delegates 
do. The delegates fight for their local favorite 
sons from their counties or regions; religion, 
age, class, occupation must be combined, es¬ 
pecially in the (].D.U. This kind of intraparty 
contest throws considerable power into the 
hands of the party officials at the top, because 
there are deadlocks that can be overcome only 
by candidates who arc not llie favorites of the 
claimants. 

Thus, the nominating process has a vital 
bearing on the subservience of the deputy to 
the party leaders; and these are in the leading 
places of autliority in the Fraktion, the party 
group in the Bundestag. As all the most import¬ 
ant work of the Bundestag is effectuated 
through party groups-e.g., agenda, committee 
memberships, order of speech in debate, in¬ 
terpellations, etc.—the personal interrelaticmship 
between party-group leadership and leadership 
of the parly in the nominating process has a 
profound effect on the discipline of deputies 
in parliamentary proc('edings. This power is 
reinforced by the support a favorite candidate 
may get from the party in literature, finance, 
and speakers at meetings during campaigns, 
not to speak of the actual order in which his 
name is put on the party’s list—a decisive point 
for him. But it is noteworthy that the con¬ 
nection between the party, the electoral pro¬ 
cess, popular appeal and mandate, and leader¬ 
ship in the Bundestag is extremely taut. It has 
been observed that the deputies wlio get 
elected personally in the constitneneies mani¬ 
fest, and are conceded, rather more independ¬ 
ence than those who get seats via the lists. 

The merits and disadvantages of F,R. in 
Germany arc still debated. Those who dislike 
P.R. argue that it strengthens the hold of the 
party leaders over the individual member be¬ 
cause the leaders are the masters of the listing 
of candidates. They argue that with single elec¬ 
toral districts, and smaller ones at that, the 
district clientele of the member would support 
him against the leaders. Those who like P.R. 
say that the single-member district system 
^^'ould give too much strength to any special 
interest that was dominant in the district, 
whereas the present system of P.R. gives mem¬ 
bers some freedom from pressures. Actually, 


candidates prefer to be constituency candi¬ 
dates; personal victory gi\'es them great satis¬ 
faction. Also, the party lists tend to feature 
them, as a recognition of their popularity. Some 
four-fifths of the constituency deputies are 
genuine residents of their constitneneies. The 
others reside in Bonn, being ministers, etc. 
"Carpetbaggers” are called “parachutists.” 

In 1957, 2,714 candidates in all were nom¬ 
inated, of whom 1,059 ran both on lists and 
for individual districts. Many district candi¬ 
dates were not really serious contenders. 

Financial Aspects of Campaigns 

Party funds and expenditures arc not regu¬ 
lated. Parties spend the amount they are able 
to raise, and as they like. The parties obtain 
their money from different sources. The S.P.D. 
raises its estimated $1,250,000 a year from the 
dues paid by its 600,000 members. It gets 
more from special donations and collections, 
especially during campaigns. The C.D.U. raises 
about the same amount, but as it has only 
some 300,000 members, only one-fifth of its 
annual n*ceipts comc'S from members’ dues; 
some two-fifths comes from contributions from 
their salaries made by Bundestag and other 
deputies, from individuals, and from the profits 
of various publications, especially newsletters 
containing economic and political forecasts. 
The remaining two-fifths comes from so-called 
“sponsors* associations.” Thi'se are associations 
established by business firms which make con¬ 
tributions and organi/o and give other help. 
They are esj^ecially active in campaigns. They 
have mainly favored the C.D.U. because they 
favor and support its free-market economy on 
the whole. But the same associations have paid 
money to F.D.P. and D.P. candidates also, as 
they believe that the “bourgeois” partii‘S should 
not fight each other. Tlu'v have even made 
their donations depend on the distribution of 
seats among these parties in some places, and 
on the parties* giving places on the lists to their 
named friends. 

Ill November, 1954, the Adenauer-led coali¬ 
tion secured a law exempting from taxes gifts 
for political purposes made directly to political 
parties or politically active groups and associa¬ 
tions approved by the Bundesrat or to x^Ri'tics 
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throiigli corporate bodies. The bill was strenu¬ 
ously opposed by the Socialists, many C.D.U. 
members who are also trade unionists, and 
some F.D.P. deputies. 

The i^arties, especially the C.D.U. and the 
S.P.D., at both the federal and Land levels, 
maintain several hundred paid officials for party 
purposes. The S.P.D. is much assisted by vol¬ 
untary workers, especijilly among the trade 
unionists. A continuous apparatus and all-year- 
round propaganda activity is maintained by 
tlu'se parties. Thi‘ otlicrs act likewise but have 
nowhere near that strength. 

In the September, 1957, general election 


campaign, it is estimated that the parties spent 
in total some $60 million from June on. The 
campaign became as animated and noisy as 
American elections (except for TV and radio) 
and busy with the English type of personal can¬ 
vassing, especially by the Socialists. The S.P.D. 
had proper cause to complain that the Roman 
Catholic clergy used the pulpit to advise citi¬ 
zens, especially the women voters, to vote for 
the C.D.U. The $60 million is estimated to 
have been spent thus: C.D.U., $34 million; 
S.P.D., $9 million; F.D.P., $8 million; D.P., $4 
million; Refugees, $2.6 million; the rest by 
otlicrs.® 


THE LIFE OF THE PARTIES 


German political parties were in the past 
rather ideologically based: they had broad and 
universal philosophical doctrines as their justi¬ 
fication and appeal to the public, the final and 
total truth that might bring the millenium. In 
spite of th(» (".D.Li.’s Christian, even Catholic, 
basis, and the debt which the S.P.D. owes to 
Marx, th(*re is a bniad and heterogeneous 
clientele in German parties. Hence, the ideo¬ 
logical eleinc’ut in German parties is being 
rubbed off in the free play of strife in the arena 
of policy and time and vole-getting. Older 
members of the parties deplore this change. 
Yet each party does still base itself on coherent 
if general ideas of a just social order. 

The German people are still extremely dis- 
trustful of the value of parties, for these live 
by criticism of others, by imputing incompe¬ 
tence, guilt, even treachery against the nation, 
whereas Germans have for centuries been 
taught the virtues of a single-minded “national,” 
even nationalist, approach to what is “right” 
and “just.” 

However, they have learned to join parties 
as paying members. The latest figures of party 
strength in Germany show that alwut 3.5 per¬ 
cent of the electorate are enrolled as members 
of one or another party. The S.P.D. has some 
600,000 or about 6.5 percent of its voters; the 
C.D.U., 300,000 or 2.2 percent; the F.D.P., 
75,000 or 3.5 percent. 

All parties have their strongholds in Protes¬ 
tant areas, except the C.D.U./C.S.U., which is 


heavily rooted in the Catholic areas. But the 
C.D.U. also wins voters in the purely Protestant 
areas, for such voters, in the absence f)f de¬ 
nominational conflict, suffer no political ill con¬ 
sequences. Very many more women vote for 
the C.D.U. than for other i)artics. The men 
give their votes much more to the S.P.D., 
F.D.P., and D.P. The C.D.U. as well as the 
S.P.D. attracts younger voters—they are favored 
above the average by voters below thirty. The 
C.D.U. gathers the votes, more than average, 
of those over sixty. All parties except the 
C.D.U. win more than the average percentage 
of voters in the age group between thirty and 
sixty. 

Since 1949, in .successive elections, an in¬ 
creasing number of working-class votes have 
been won by the C.D.U. However, the working 
dasscs of the industrial areas are still the 
strength of the S.P.D. The clientele of the 
various parties is determined by denomina¬ 
tional factors, by economic class interests, and 
by regional diversity. The most important party 
organizations, in strength, numbers, and fi¬ 
nances, are these: (1) North Rhine-Westphalia 
for till parties; (2) Hesse and Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg for the F.D.P.; (3) Bavaria and Lower 
Saxony for the C.D.U. and S.P.D.; and (4) 
Lower Saxony for the D.P., where tlie party 
gets nearly half of all its votes. 

* Cf. V. Kitzinger, German Electoral Politics, 
Oxford, 1960, Chapter X. 
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The heterogeneous following of the parties, 
less so in the S.P.D., means that a marked 
feature of the former German party system no 
longer exists; the rather sharp and inflexible 
"interest” or class basis. Now that there are 
only two major parties, the (].D.U. is extremely 
heterogeneous in the groups that compose it 
and which it leads. The parties are becoming 
more discriminating about the choice of can¬ 
didates from election to election. In 1957 about 
one-third of the sitting deputies were not 
re-elected, and of these one-half had been 
dropped by their own parties, chiefly for lack 
of (piality. The rest failed of election or volun¬ 
tarily retired. 

Tarty Organization 

All German political parties, whether na¬ 
tional or Land-centered, maintain continuously 
operative organizations on all levels. The 
C.D.U./C.S.U. may be called a mass part>\ 
like the S.P.D., >'et the colierence of party 
and mcml)cr in the (^.D.U. is very much looser 
than ill the S.P.D. This is demonstrated in the 
structure, as well as in tlie (‘motional feeling of 
belonging. Furth(uinore, the C.D.IJ. is more 
federal in nature than the centralized S.P.D. 
TIk; S.P.D. has a faithful comm unity of follow¬ 
ers, while the C^D.U. has a kind of loose ag¬ 
gregation to follow it, and the F.D.P. is com¬ 
posed of a federation of active individuals. 
The D.P. is rather like the F.D.P.; and the All- 
German Bloc is a kind of interest group 
changc'd into a party. Parties with least internal 
coherence lend most to put paid officials in¬ 
stead of elected officers into leading positions 
in die parly structure. 

All parties stait with local organizations, 
though not all with the same spread throughout 
the nation. The local organizations develop 
local policy, educate and inform the members, 
miike propaganda, and elect delegates to the 
higlier levels of the party organizations. This 
last is done variously by the total local mem- 
bcrsliip, or by people dei^uted by small cau¬ 
cuses. The next higher level is the county 
(Kreis)y and then follow the Land and the 
nationwide organizations. The S.P.D. makes the 
interconnections between the levels very taut 
and secures efficient administration on each 


level; and it fixes dues definitely and according 
to the income of the members. 

The party convention (Parteitag) is the sov¬ 
ereign organ in all parties. It is annually con¬ 
vened by the C.D.U. and biennially by the 
S.P.D. and F.D.P. (Contrast the quadrennial 
conventions of American parties and cc^mpare 
the English and French annual conventions.) 
At the party conventions the report of the 
presiding body is debated; the record of the 
party and its group in Parliament is reviewed; 
future tactics and polieii^s are developed and 
authorized; the chairman and officers of the 
party are elected. The S.P.D. differs from all 
other German parties in maintaining the su¬ 
premacy of the party outsider thi? Bundestag 
over the party group (Fraktion) in the Bundes¬ 
tag. In all the parties, the chairman and the 
exeentwe committee (dectcxl at the nationwide 
convention exercise a stn^ng influence on the 
agenda and procedure—within the terms of the 
party stahit(‘s. This is causi'd by th(*ir con¬ 
tinuous involvement with party affairs at head¬ 
quarters, while the members and c\'en the; 
Bundestag deputies are busy with other affairs. 
Between conventions (‘ach party has fashionc'd a 
cooperative liaison between th(? party*s execu¬ 
tive committee, the party group in the Bun¬ 
destag, and the council of party members 
(Bumtesansfichuss) elected at the conventions 
to make policy. 

The Pari.iamentary Groups. The Frak- 
tionen in every party arc? acciuiring cver- 
increasing influence, for the center of gravity 
of decision making, where decisions must bo 
made rapidly and where the group is closest 
to the core of governmental activity (in knowl¬ 
edge and passion), is inside the Parliament. 
Hence, though the party executive and council 
arc foimally the policy-making organs, they 
become weaker in this respect. At the same 
time, there is a close personal linkage betweem 
the party leadership and the Fraktionen, since 
party leaders are members of the Frakiionen 
and the leaders of these arc members of the 
party leadership. 

Party and Fraktion depend upon each other. 
The party is beholden to the Fraktion lor elec¬ 
tion campaigning, financial support (from par¬ 
liamentary salaries), propaganda, and keeping 
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the party knitted together. The Fraktion and 
the individual Bundestag deputies depend on 
the party for their nomination and support 
during the legislative term. The degree of de- 
pendenee varies among the parties, and within 
the parties from deputy to deputy. More in¬ 
fluence is exerted by the S.P.D. on its parlia¬ 
mentary members than by any other party, 
because it is more coherent, more centralized, 
pervaded by firmer party discipline; in this it 
parallels the British Labour party and the 
French Socialists. 

In general the party statutes give consider¬ 
able independence to the deputy. The C.D.U. 
statutes reject party command; yet members 
are required to inform the caucus and group 
chairman when they wish to take exception to 
majority resolutions. The F.D.P. has a similar 
rule. The S.P.D. takes it for gianted that there 
will be common action. In iUl parties there is 
a strong informal voting discipline. This is 


reinforced by the need for unity on decisive 
questions in rivalry with the opposing parties, 
and by the acknowledgment that the party's 
experts have the better arguments. A dissenting 
deputy can be brought into line by the party's 
influence on making the party lists of candi¬ 
dates for the next election and by its power to 
nominate to committees and to designate its 
representative speakers in debate. Yet F.D.P. 
and C.D.U. members have, with some fre¬ 
quency and even on serious occasions, voted 
across party lines. 

Deputies and parties as a whole are hard 
put to it to resist the encroachments of pressure 
groups. The German people are currently 
alarmed by the number and weight and shame¬ 
lessness of their pressure groups. They sec in 
their tactics a danger to representative democ¬ 
racy, the making of policy in the national 
interest, and the independence of parties and 
deputies. 


TOWARDS A TWO-PARTY SYSTEM? 


In the Bundestag election of 1949 more than 
ten political parties sought representation. In 
1953 the number was practically the same. But 
the smaller parties were withering in electoral 
votes, while the C.D.U. and the S.P.D. were 
growing very substantially. The smaller parties 
were especially reduced in actual Bundestag 
representation beyond their losses of voters, 
because the 5 percent minimum rule left only 
six of the parties with any scats at all in the 
Bundestag, and one of these, the D.P., had 
only fifteen, and another, the Center party, 
only three. The tendency was strengthened by 
the banning of tlic Nazis and Communists by 
1956. By 1957 the withering of voting stiength 
for the smaller parties left the C.D.U. with 
50.2 percent of the voters and the S.P.D. with 
31.8 percent. There are now only four parties 
with scats in the Bundestag: the C.D.U. with 
270, the S.P.D. with 169, the F.D.P. with 41, 
and the D.P. with 17. This is a most notable 
movement towards the stability of a two-party 
system. It is deliberate, fostered by the Election 
Law and assisted by the fairly conscious de¬ 
cision of the German electorate. It promises that 


the dangerous parliamentary instabilities of the 
period 1919 to 1933 will not be repeated. 

German Political Issues 

It is well at this point to indicate the main 
political issues on which the German parties 
have been in agreement or in conflict since 
1949, as this will give a conspectus of their rel¬ 
ative attitudes. 

(1) Adenauer moved with relative gradual¬ 
ness to regaining German sovereignty; the 
F.D.P. was more forthright and impatient; the 
S.P.D. took an even more nationalist turn, 
anxious never again to be accused of anti¬ 
nationalism as it had been in the Weimar 
period. 

(2) All the political parties have strongly 
advocated the reunification of Germany. It has 
been charged that the C.D.U. is not sincere in 
wanting East Germany brought back into the 
fold, because this would bring millions of non- 
Catholics into the electorate and overturn the 
C.D.U.’s predominance. This charge cannot be 
proved, but it is true that the S.P.D.—out of 
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office~has been far more vehement in demand¬ 
ing reunification, even at the vague price of 
some kind of bargain on foreign policy in gen¬ 
eral with the Soviet Unifm. Some Protestants, 
under the leadership of Pastor Martin Nie- 
mollcr, made trouble within the C.D.U. as they 
agitated for the rescue of East Germany from 
Soviet domination. 

(3) The party battle has raged around the 
issue of economic recovery. The S.P.D. has 
opposed the free market economy to which 
Adenauer let liimself be persuaded. In the 
postwar period the S.P.D. strongly advocated a 
more sociali/ed system. It could have done 
better for the nation and for itself by being 
less nationalistie in foreign affairs and less hos¬ 
tile to Adenauer personally, and by stressing 
far more the need for better economic distribu¬ 
tion than changes in the system of production. 
For this was a period of acute ('cononiic dis¬ 
tress, not only from the general destruction of 
produc*tive capacity and stocks, but also from 
the inequality of the misfortunes of different 
classes. Those who had had property, much or 
little, had lost it; those with pensions and 


savings were at a disadvantage with the work¬ 
ers. Housing was desperately needed. The 
schools needed to be built up from the razed 
sites. These matters were, of course, in the 
party’s programs, but the tactical emphasis was 
on foreign affairs and socialization. This began 
to change as tlie voters turned to Adenauer 
who delivered prosperity—very certainly even 
if slowly. The S.P.D. lias revised its socializa¬ 
tion stand: it has moved nearer to the British 
Labour party’s less doctrinaire views, away 
from its traditional Marxian basis, which, in 
any ease, had not been taken seriously by 
many of its members and voters. 

(4) The C.D.U. carried through German 
pacts with the West and initiated and passed 
the legislation on Cierman rearmament and the 
making of an army; the F.D.P. and D.P. force¬ 
fully assisted in this. The S.P.D. sharply fought 
these measures, being paeifist; but it aeeepts 
th(j national treaty obligations-as, for example, 
tlie NA'rO pact-and has more recently taken 
a stronger line against the Soviet Union, es- 
peeially since the latter’s threat to Berlin. It is 
more anxious for nuclear disarmament than the 
C.D.U. 


THE PARTIES INDIVIDUAIJ.Y CONSIDERED 


The C.D.U./C.S.U. 

C.D.U. means Christian Democratic Union; 
C.S.U., Christian Social Union. Tlie latter is 
the Bavarian version of the former. 

This party is the strongest in the Bund. In 
1957 it obtained 50.2 percent of the vote; in 
1953 it had 45.2 percent; in 1949, 31 percent. 
In 1957 it has 270 seats in the Bundestag; in 
1953 it had 243; in 1949 it had 139. Its leader 
is Konrad Adenauer, Chaneellor of the Bund 
from its beginning. 

It was founded in the year after the end of 
World War II, by such leaders as Adenauer, 
Jakob Kaiser, who was its chairman in the 
Soviet zone, and Karl Arnold, the Minister 
President of North Rhine-Westphalia. It is a 
successor to the Catholic Center party. But it 
is now more inclusive of Protestants as well as 
Catholics. Leading Catholics and Protestants, 
both persecuted, realized during Hitler’s regime 


and World War II that if they had been 
united, these afflictions mi^ht have been 
averted; they wi.shed to avoid a disintegra¬ 
tion of Germany’s political life in the future; 
and Communism was an immediate danger. On 
a “Christian” basis a great mass of the elector¬ 
ate could be mobilized. B\it “Christian” in the 
C.D.U. is a very comprehensive and rather 
vague term of social values. Public-opinion 
polls show that its Catholic supporters are 
.about 60 percent and its Protestants 38 percent. 
Furthermore, its policy has increasingly won 
over more hundreds of thiiiisands of Germans 
who arc not denominational, and even some 
anticlcricals. 

The predominantly Catholic areas are Ba¬ 
varia, the Rhineland-Palatinat(?, and North 
Rhinc-Wcstphalia. The “mixed” areas are 
Badeii-Wiirttcmberg, the Saarland, Hesse, 
Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and West Berlin. In the Catholic 
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areas, called "black,” a popular proverb is that 
if even a post were painted black it would get 
elected for the C.D.U. 

Division and Compromise. The ideological 
and interest wings of the party that combined 
at its founding substantially disagree, but they 
have been kept together tactically, and urged 
to make compromises, by Adenauer.^ The first 
program, made at Ahlen in 1947, was of a 
strong social welfare kind with considerable 
leaning towards social controls of business and 
to the cooperation of the workers in the 
management of industry. There were even 
Land branches which advocated democratic na¬ 
tionalization to meet the social and economic 
distress of the immediate postwar years. Jakob 
Kaiser, in Berlin, was an advocate of socialism. 
Even Adenauer agreed to coal-mine socializa¬ 
tion and quite heavy state regulation of banking 
and credit, etc. 

However, the party’s Catholic followers and 
financial sponsors were quite conservative. 
They gained the ascendancy, since almost all 
German voters urgently desired economic re¬ 
covery. To counter the S.P.D., the C.D.U. 
allied itself with the F.D.P., much more laissez 
faire than the C.D.U. With the appointment of 
Ludwig Erhard to the Ministry of Economics 
in 1949, the rightward tendency of the C.D.U. 
triumphed. Erhard’s economic policy is kno%vn 
as soziale Marktwirtschaft, and this means com¬ 
petitive and free enterprise, modified by urgent 
moral and social welfare claims. 

The left wing of the party, grouped in an 
association called the Social Policy Association, 
had about 30 percent of the party’s seats in the 
Bundestag in 1949, and much representation 
in the Lander and the party offices. Its leaders, 
Karl Arnold, Jakob Kaiser, some Catholic trade- 
union leaders (e.g., Theodor Blank), held office 
in the Bund or the Lander. They were able to 
temper the full force of economic license with 
social welfare. 

Adenauer needed to make coalitions with 
other parties, especially the F.D.P. and the 
D.P., and also to broaden the practical appeal 

^ Cf. M. G. Lange (ed.), Parteien in der Bundes- 
republik, Stuttgart, 1935. 


of the party to the electorate. Its voters fell 
into the following broad groups in the fall of 
1956: workers, 36 percent; employees and civil 
servants, 28 percent; and 36 percent were 
farmers, .self-employed businessmen, and pro¬ 
fessional persons. Adenauer has been con¬ 
summately astute and inspiring as a leader of 
his party. It is probable that without him the 
party would have been .split in structure as 
well as doctrine by its differences in economic 
policy; by the religious differences which 
emerge in rival demands for office; by con¬ 
flicts between politicians and Catholic trade 
unionists. 

The party has its pressure groups which 
have been appeased, but could be alienated 
variously. The farmers are mainly C.D.U. be¬ 
cause the S.P.D. is chiefly urban, and tlie farm¬ 
ers are hidebound social and economic con¬ 
servatives. Industrial groups have had practical 
influence. But Erhard is a free enterpriser and 
therefore is antipathetic to cartelization; where¬ 
as industry has demanded of Adenauer that he 
curb his Minister of Economics in this respect. 
The C.D.U. is supported heavily by the 
Catholic trade unionists: these forced the cab¬ 
inet right-wingers to accept the Co-determina¬ 
tion Law. The Chancellor has been able to 
hold these strivings together, but under in¬ 
creasing strain. The Chancellor has even been 
able to intervene heavily in Land politics; 
especially in the North Rhine-Westphalia case, 
in which the Government of his left-wing col¬ 
league Arnold was defeated. At the party con¬ 
vention of April, 1956, opposition to Adenauer 
mounted to a point where, though he was easily 
re-elected chairman, the party gave itself four 
instead of two vice-chairmen. They promoted 
Arnold and the Minister President of Schleswig- 
Holstein to vice-chairmanships, thereby provid¬ 
ing two Protestants to match the two Catholic 
vice-chairmen. 

Yet the ascendancy of Adenauer, reputed 
by public-opinion polls to be on the wane in 
1956, was more than ever manifested in the 
election results of 1957. He had brought inter¬ 
national dignity; a part in a new and concrete 
concert of Europe, with Germany heavily rep¬ 
resented in the new European economic and 
military and parliamentary bodies; and prosper¬ 
ity. Which successor can sustain such a policy? 
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The Social Democratic Party 

This party is the direct lineal successor of 
the Socialist party which arose in the 1850\s. It 
is still hc«avily manned by officials and party 
leaders in its middle echelons who served it 
during the Weimar Republic. 

Its memory of past persecutions, its origin in 
Marxist ideology and revolutionary passion, and 
its traditional elaborate and tight structure 
make it the most highly organized party in 
Germany. Like the C.D.U., the S.P.D. is a 
great pillar of democracy in Germany, and 
indeed has a better prewar record in this 
respect than the C.D.U. 

The S.P.D.’s great disability since 1945 has 
been llie fact that the social groups which it 
leads, largely the workers, are only a minority 
of the people in West Germany. For it cannot 
win over the vast body of Catholic votes, and 
the C.D.U. has a hold on many non-Catholic 
voters because it has supplied social welfare 
and social security to all white-collar and man¬ 
ual workers. The S.P.D. is, if not atheist or 
agnostic, at any rate not clerical. Thougli it is 
no longer Marxist (and it never was without 
serious qualification), it is socialist, and so it 
alienates, even bitterly antagonizes, rural and 
Catholic Germany. Its strength in the electorate 
has varied thus; 1949, 29,2 percent; 1953, 28.8 
percent; 1957, 31.8 percent. It had 131 scats 
ill ihe Bundestag in 1949; 151 in 1953; and 
169 in 1957, In November, 1957, it won an 
absolute majority in the elections in Hamburg, 
and its spokesmen averred that this was due 
both to zealous campaigning and to its appeals 
to the middle class—even to bankers! 

A Zealous Opposition. This state of perma¬ 
nent minority has made its governmental op¬ 
position hypercritical. Under its first postwar 
leader, Kurt Schumacher, the attitude was un¬ 
naturally intensified in tactical vehemence. 
Schumacher was a Social Democratic leader in 
the Weimar Republic. lie refused to leave 
Germany during the Nazi period. For ten years 
he existed pitiably in concentration camp.s. 
This aggravated his already undermined phy¬ 
sique, for he had lost an arm in World War I. 
As a result of his ordeal in the camps, he lost 

leg. An amazing strength of spirit compen¬ 


sated and c\'cn ovcrcompensated for his worn 
and battered body, for he now exhibited a 
vitality, an energy, and an irascibility, as well 
as a sincerity, altogether unparalleled in those 
around him, especially against Adenauer. 

His moral authority led his followers into 
errors of judgment in continuing class warfare, 
in preaching excessive pacifi.sm, in pressing too 
urgently for redemption of East Germany. The 
result was to weaken the S.P.D.’s appeal to the 
nation, as it was confusing to find an inter¬ 
nationalist and pacifist party so addicted to 
nationalism! 

The strongest interest group of the S.P.D., 
the trade unions, supported the C.D.U. policy 
on the Schiirnan Plan—to set up a European 
iron and coal union—which the S.P.D. opposed 
until a much later period. The trade unions also 
took the lead in getting tlic Co-determination 
Law passed (to give workers the riglit to 
representation on the boards of inanagtment of 
the firms for which they worked), while the 
party, under Schumacher, did not pioneer ex¬ 
tensions of the principle into more industries. 
Not that as a whole it did not believe in this, 
or that the wiser leaders did not attempt to 
change Schumachers course, but the emphasis 
of tactics was awry. The hierarchical nature 
of the party caused Schumacher’s mistakes to 
be mistakes of the whole i^arty. The errors 
were all the more emphatically demonstrated 
by the contrast of the S.P.D.’s successful ac¬ 
tivity in tile Land governments, for there it 
did enter into coalitions with other parties, 
took a responsibility for practical results, and 
mellowed because it had authority and was no 
pariah. 

Schumacher died in the fall of 1952. Erich 
Ollenhauer, his successor, is an ordinary, 
pedestrian party official, good-natured and sin¬ 
cere, and a party “expert.” A revolt is occurring 
against his placid and heavy-footed leadership. 
It is led by younger men, who have already 
demonstrated in Land elections, particularly in 
Hamburg in 1957, that a policy of forward 
assault can win marked successes. These men 
are Herbert Wehner, in foreign affairs, deputy 
chairman of the party executive; Fritz Erler, 
deputy leader of the S.P.D. Bundestag Frak- 
tion; Karl Mommer, party whip, quite left- 
wing; Willy Brandt, party leader in Berlin and 
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governing burgomaster of that city; Carlo 
Schmid, its Bundestag vice-president and a 
brilliant orator. 

Their hardest job is to break open the party 
macliinc itself. This apparat is exceedingly 
inflexible. The city levels of the party are run 
by unpaid secretaries, elected to their posts, of 
course, but, because they are on the job all day 
and every day, able to dominate events and 
the selection of candidates, etc. At the Lander 
and above, the organizations are managed by 
paid officials. These combine to dominate the 
nationwide party conference. Like the bosses in 
the American cities, the German Social Demo¬ 
cratic party’s officials control the party because 
they undertake the drudgery of party manage¬ 
ment, and unlike the American bosses, they 
are animated not by spoils but by the program 
(and office). The party executive controls the 
S.P.D. Bundestag deputies. The younger and 
more vigorous and revisionist members of the 
party were maneuvered out of this executive 
until June, 1955, when they won five seats in 
a policy group of nine that directs policy and 
tactics in between the monthly meetings of 
the party executive. 

Young Germans who arc inclined towards 
the outlook of the S.P.D. are only now getting 
.some opportunity of entering the Landtage and 
Bundestag. It is alleged that their freshness of 
view was not welcomed by the machine. Yet 
in the legislature of 1957, its deputies were 
certainly younger than those of the C.D.U. 
About 17 percent of the deputies of the C.D.U. 
were under forty-five; in the S.P.D. those under 
forty-five numbered 28 percent. Those over 
sixty-five in the C.D.U. numbered 12 percent, 
but in the S.P.D. they were only 7 percent. 

Marx Abandoned. At an extraordinary con¬ 
vention of the S.P.D., November 13 to 15, 
1959, at Bad Godesberg, the parly, with 340 
delegates present, made a fundamental cluinge 
in its written, comprehensive program. It aban¬ 
doned the class war; it abandoned the policy 
of digging the grave of capitalism; it ignored 
Marx. It accepted the idea of a mixed economy, 
with “competition as far as it is possible, and 
planning as far as it is necessary.” It accepted 
democracy as a value for itself and not merely 
as the vehicle towards a socialized society. 


No longer was its main principle that of 
public ownership, but rather a high standard of 
living and an expanding economy, with the 
provision and protection of various means 
whereby the individual could create his own 
fortune, especially as this would be his protec¬ 
tion from monopolies and politically powerful 
cc’onomic enterprises run by private business¬ 
men. Experience had shown the party that the 
individual needed protection from state monop¬ 
olies as well as private monopolies, all in the 
interest of the freedom of the individual. The 
goal was full employment and increased pro¬ 
duction, the means variously based on freedom 
of the consumer, mobility, and free initiative 
of entrepreneurs. 

Comprehensive social welfare semces were 
to be further developed, with massive extension 
of opportunities jjrovidcd by the state for 
education at all levels. 

A marked departure from the past was the 
categorical statement that “socialism is not a 
substitute for religion,” and the commitment 
that the dignity of all men be respected re¬ 
gardless of differences of belief and conviction. 
The program acknowledged the value of the 
work of the churches and religious societies 
and assented to their legal status. The party 
did not intend to invade the religious faith of 
its members. This attitude to the church and 
religion is prompted at once by conviction, 
based in part on the experience that the 
churches had been stalwart against Hitler and 
Stalin and Khnishchev, and partly on the 
recognition that the churches have a powerful 
influence over the political loyalties of the 
prc])ondcrarit majority of Germans and that 
such a voting resource must no longer be 
alienated. The party now claimed that demo¬ 
cratic socialism was rooted in Christian ethics, 
humanism, and classical philosophy, that it was 
thus the party of “freedom of the mind,” that 
the dignity and conscience of man come before 
the state. The party wished to compete under 
equal conditions with other democratic i^arties 
to win a majority. 

The attitude is strikingly similar to that being 
approached by the British Labour party after 
its electoral defeat of October, 1959 (see Chap¬ 
ter 5, especially pp. 69-71). 
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Foreign Policy. The great cleavage be¬ 
tween the S.P.D. and the C.D.U. on foreign 
policy lies in the latter’s distiust of Russia and 
refusal to make any concessions in the “cold 
war” without clear counter-concessions freely 
negotiated, and the S.P.D.’s willingness to de¬ 
velop a common govemment of Germany by 
negotiation between the East German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and West Germany, Berlin 
being one of the bargaining counters and not, 
as with the C.D.U., a separate and \intouchable 
issue. Furthermore, the S.P.D. in its “Plan for 
Germany,” March, 1959, set out a scries of 
stages of rapprochement between East and 
West Germany, marked by the defining of a 
“zone of relaxed tension,” by a withdrawal of 
troops by Russia and the West from parts of 
Germany, Poland, C^zechoslovakia, and Hiin- 
gaiy. The party had strongly opposed the pol¬ 
icy of atomic armament of the German army 
established by Adenauer’s cabinet in agree¬ 
ment with the United States. It now proposed 
that the forces of the nations mentioned re¬ 
nounce nuclear weapons. German unification 
would be approached by East-West agreements 
over smaller matters and would proceed to an 
all-German conference in which both govern¬ 
ments would be represented ecpially, despite 
disparity of population. All legislation before 
the h'gi.slaturcs of the Bund and East Germany 
would be .submitted to the confen*nce for an 
opinion. Stage by stage the East and West 
would grow together, as the years passed, and 
develop a united legislature, witli a renewed 
Zollvercin, as in the I83()’s on. In the cud, free 
and secret elections would be held for an all- 
German Parliament which would choose an all- 
German Government. 

The plan was assailed by G.D.U. and F.D.P. 
as naive, since it presupposed democratic good 
will on the Russianized East’s part, and since 
it overlooked the fact that a mere withdrawal 
of troops and weapons from a common fronticT 
has practically no meaning in the age of 
missiles that travel 14,000 miles an hour and 
can carry warheads some 7,000 miles with 
remarkable accuracy. 

The Party’s FoLLO^vING. If the S.P.D. does 
not take in as many of the younger generation 
as it could or renew its policies, it holds its 


voters from election to election. Like the 
C.D.U., it has mass auxiliary organizations— 
in youth organizations (Falcons), students, 
women; and above all it has its connections 
with the trade unions. 

The German trade unions arc enonnously 
strong in membership and organization and in 
their sway over their followers. They are not 
revolutionary in nature nor bold for vast re¬ 
forms. From 1945, on their reconstitution in 
the German Trade Union Federation, with over 
six million members, their first concern was 
the physical reconstruction of the country and 
its redevelopment of a decent standard of 
living. Therefore, they were prepared to hold 
the line on wages, to counter inflation, to 
suffer hard work and long hours—manv had 
worked a sixty-hour week for years. They 
pressed hard for and, with the coopcratioii of 
the S.P.D. and C.D.U., secured the Co-deter¬ 
mination Law. 

The (German trade unions differ most re¬ 
markably from the British in that they arc not 
linked organically with the S.P.D. as the Briti.sh 
trade unions arc linked with the Labour ixirty. 
lnde(?d, the German trade unions proclaim 
political neutrality, as a few British trade 
unionists would like to do. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the German Trade Union Federation 
includes Catholic workers* unions also. Many 
trade-union officials are members of the S.P.D., 
but there are no trade-union dues paid to the 
S.P.D. However, a large proportion of the 
workers vote for the S.P.D. candidates, and 
thousands of trade unionists give voluntary 
political .services to the S.P.D. 'rhe Catholic 
union leaders have cooperated with the C.D.U., 
and some, like Theodor Blank, Minister of 
Defense from 1953 to 1956, have held federal 
ollice. 

The socialist-minded trade unions have sup¬ 
ported the anti-rearmament policies of the 
S.P.D.; while the (Catholic Liade unionists have 
been supporters of Adenauer’s foreign policy 
and rearmament. 

The occupational following of the S.P.D. is 
mainly working class, but government offii'ials 
make up a substantial part of its membership 
and voting also; voters are about 75 percent 
wage earners and about 20 percent professional 
and white-collar persons. In its more recent 
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drive for voters, it has appealed to the middle 
class, and there are Protestant clergy in its 
ranks and some in its party leadership. 

The Free Democratic Party 

The F.D.P, was bom of the Weimar Demo¬ 
cratic party and Staatspariei, and these again 
were the offspring of the liberal parties of 
the Second Reich. This means that it inherits, 
and might carry on, the German traditions in 
political and economic liberalism. But, rather 
like the National Liberals from 1S48 onwards, 
it also contains a widespread mixture of na¬ 
tionalists and centralizers and what might be 
called Tory, even extreme, free enterprisers. 

It was able to cooperate with the Adenauer 
coalition for the years 1949 to 1956, not too 
uncomfortably for its following and its leaders. 
Franz Bliicher, its chairman, held the office 
of Minister of Economic Cooperation, and 
Adenauer made him his Vice-Chancellor, with¬ 
out actual power, from 1949 to 1956. The 
party’s adhesion to the coalition gave a definite 
support to the right-wing policies, especially 
economic, of the C.D.U.. 

Its outlook is this. It would have preferred a 
stronger executive, and a Senate of the Amer¬ 
ican type rather than the Bundesrat. It is an 
advocate of a far more unitary form of federal¬ 
ism than now exists. It more strongly opposes 
the claims of the trade unions than does the 
C.D.U., and it is perhaps a more vehement 
opponent of the S.P.D. than is the C.D.U. For 
the C.D.U.’s left wing has affiliations with the 
Catholic elements in the trade unions and has 
a generous policy of social services and social 
security. 

This party is a much looser alliance of Land 
parties than the C.D.U. or the S.P.D. The 
chairman of the party has less authority over 
the party organization and its members. The 
cause and the result are a very marked di¬ 
versity of views, within the generjil tenets 
mentioned above, manifested in tlie Lander 
and among individuals in the leadership. Thus, 
liberalism is far more pronounced in Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Baden-Wurttemberg (where 
President Heuss, its founder, originates), while 
the middle road and the right wing have their 
strength in Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, 


and North Rhinc-Westphalia—the home of high 
nationalism and extreme economic laissez faire. 

Internal Problems. The party has encoun¬ 
tered serious internal troubles, in part owing to 
its diversity of components, and these troubles 
have been aggravated by the misfortunes of its 
leadership. Theodor Heuss left it to become 
President of the Republic. Franz Bliicher 
lacked the personal force to half-drive, half- 
lead a party, necessary in times of acute con¬ 
flict within and without the party. His succes¬ 
sor in 1953, Thomas Dehlcr, with great gifts 
otheAviso, like Bliicher, has been far too emo¬ 
tional in fighting Adenauer and in handling the 
intraj^arty divisions. 

Quite early in its operations, some elements 
in the party, mostly in North Rhinc-Westphalia 
and Hesse, led by top leaders in these states, 
encouraged the entrance of ex-Nazis into the 
F.D.P. This was done partly in the conviction 
that such persons could be cured of their former 
nazisrn; it was done partly to get votes. After 
the Socialist Reich party was banned in 1952, 
many of its members joined the F.D.P. (and 
the B.H.E.). In 1953 close connections were 
shown to exist between a neo-Nazi conspira¬ 
torial group and Dr. Friedrich Middelhauvc, 
F.D.P. party chairman in North Rhino-West- 
phalia, and later deputy chairman of the 
national party organization. This began the dis¬ 
integration of the party. For when tlic situation 
became public, a large proportion of the 
liberals went over to other parties. In October, 
1956, the four cabinet ministers of the F.D.P. 
plus twelve of its members in the Bundestag 
resigned from the party and formed a new 
party, the Free People’s party (F.V.P.), and 
the F.D.P. left the coalition. The rump, under 
Dehlcr, hardened its right-wing attitude and 
lost ground in the Bundestag election of Sep¬ 
tember, 1957. 

The strength of the F.D.P. has undergone 
the.se changes. Its electoral strength was 11.9 
percent of the total vote in 1949; 9.5 percent in 
1953; 7.7 percent in 1957. Its seats in the 
Bundestag were 52 in 1949; 48 in 1953; 41 
in 1957. It can be called a “siflintcr” party, 
that is, one that is so small and has such slim 
electoral prospects that it can hardly grow 
bigger. 
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TheG.B./B.H.E. 

This is a curious and unique party, on the 
wane. It arose to represent the interests of 
millions of the refugees, Germans spilled into 
West Germany from many places. In Bavaria 
these composed 20 jjercent, in Lower Saxony, 
30 percent, in Schleswig-Holstein, even 40 
percent, of the population. They were organ¬ 
ized into a party by Waldemar Kraft, a former 
S.S. man, and Theodor Oberlander, a professor 
of agricultural economics, an official expert in 
administrative office in Nazi times, but later 
bitterly persecuted by the Nazis. It was a 
coalition of Land parties, the “Union of Ex¬ 
pellees and Dispossessed” (Block cicr Ileimat- 
vcrtrichancn unci Enirechicten), Many Nazis 
joined it, as they were entitled to, because they 
could claim that they had unfairly been made 
to suii’er in legal and social posili(^n and goods. 

This bloc was a plain interest group acting 
as a party. In 1953 it won twenty-seven seats 
in the Bundestag, and the Chancellor gave it 
two seats in the cabinet. Oberlander was made 
Minister for Refuge(*s. TIk* Land B.H.E. ]3arties, 
all relatively small but strongly organized, en¬ 
tered in rather the same? way into the Goveni- 
menls of the Lander. They obtained many 
benefits, e.g. housing and medical aid, publicly 
financed, especially by federal funds. 

The achievement of the German economic 
“miracle” of prosperity meant that by 1955 the 
party had outlived its need: the refugees were 
integrated into the economy and society. Tlic 
lead(.‘rs sought for new and expanded objec¬ 
tives to bring it more sleam. It was given the 
added title of Gcaamldcutschcr Block, or All- 
German Union, to symbolize its super-sensitive 
interest in central and eastern Europe, from 
whieli so many refugees had come. 

The party is disintegrating. In 1953 it had 
5.9 percent of the voters and twenty-seven 
deputies; in 1957, 4.6 percent and no deputies. 
In May, 1960, Oberlander was forced to resign 
from the Government on allegations of conni¬ 
vance with die Nazi regime. 

The D.P.^ or German Party 

Most of this party’s voters are to be found 
in Lower Saxony, Bremen, Hamburg, and 


Schleswig-Holstein; three-quarters of its mem¬ 
bers are in Lower Saxony alone. For it is the 
direct descendant of the Hanoverian party of 
the Kaiserreich, formed then to protest against 
the annexation of Hanover by Prussia. Its 
clientele is more rural than urban. Hence it is 
interested in fostering agriculture and the 
artisan. It is aloof from the S.P.D. and even 
the Catholic trade unions, since these are 
interested in uiBan and industrial conditions 
and reform. It is insi.stent on private property, 
seeing in this the means of sustaining the in¬ 
dividuals autonomous molding of his own char¬ 
acter. Though it finds its spiritual partnership 
much more with the C.D.U. than with other 
parties, its religious basis is largely Protestant; 
and though it has this basis, it prefers that 
education be the r('si)onsibiIity of the state, not 
of the church. It has attracted many ex-Nazis. 
It harks back to the military and bourgeois 
glory of th(‘ Kaiser’s Empire, and yet it was an 
early supporter of European Union. It ob¬ 
jected c*ven morc‘ violently than the C.D.U. to 
the branding of Geiinany as a war criminal, 
and, as a ch>ar demonstration of this disap- 
liroval, it initiated the bill that abolished capital 
punishment. Yet it simultaneously avowed its 
abhorrence of the Nazi crimes that led to the 
war criminal charg(*s. 

In 1949 it won 939,000 voles and 17 seats; 
in 1953, 896,000 vot(*s and 15 seats; in 1957, 
a little over I million voles and 17 seats. It 
achieved this relative success in 1957 because 
the C.D.U. rewarded it for its coalition assist¬ 
ance since 1953 by conceding certain con¬ 
stituencies to it that were safe if the C^D.U. 
did not put up candidates in them. It had two 
of its members in the coalition of 1953; it has 
two since 1957, one of whom, Dr. H. J. von 
Merkatz, is Minister for Bundesrat Affairs and 
for the Liindcr. 

The ^Splinter** Parties 

There is still a Center party: it is the rem¬ 
nant of the old party of that name which did 
not join the C.D.U. The main clientele is in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, the Catholic indus¬ 
trial workers of the Ruhr. It has strength in the 
legislature and Government of that Land, and 
its social welfare policies are well to the left 
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of the C.D.U. In 1949 it polled nearly three- 
quarters of a million votes for the Bundestag; 
in 1953, less than a quarter-million; in 1957 it 
did not campaign. 

The Bavarian party polled nearly a million 
votes in 1949 and a half-million in 1953; in 
1957 it did not appear. It is based on the 
tremendous Bavarian local patriotism to which 
we have made references in the history of 
German parties and federalism. In policy it 
dilfers little from the C.D.U.’s Bavarian coun¬ 
terpart, the C.S.U.; but it has been kept apart 
by the charisma of its leader, Dr. Joseph 
Baumgartner, who vividly personifies old Ba¬ 
varian characteristics of culture, strongly advo¬ 
cates niral life and interests, and stresses the 
need for Bavarian “particularism,” though far 
from severance. 

The Antidemocratic Extremes 

The Communist party of Gennany, once the 
second pride of international communism, has 
declined to little strength at all clcctorally, and 
in 1956 it was banned by decision of the 
Federal Constittitional Court. It began with 
favorable opportunities after World War II. It 
won 5.7 percent of the Bundestag votes in 
1949 and did much better than that in Land 
elections. But it was destioyed by the horrible 
record of Russian rape when Berlin was cap¬ 
tured in 1945, and by the exhibition of com¬ 
munism in Germany in the eastern zone. Ger¬ 
mans had attained a “sobriety” (to which we 
have already referred) toward millennial and 
overzealoiis parties. The left-wing parties could 
see what happened to non-Communists who 
associated with Communists in the i^olitics of 
East Germany. By 1953 the Communists’ 
Bundestag votes were reduced to only 2.2 
percent of the total; and as this was below the 
minimum of 5 percent, they were not entitled 
to any scats. The number of votes in 1953 was 
about 608,000 out of nearly 28 million. It still 
had abundant funds and unflagging zeal and 
everlasting encouragement from the Soviet 
Union. It worked through the factory councils; 
it created “fronts” and “fellow-traveler" organ¬ 
izations. It operated leisure and vacation-time 
activities and excursions to East Germany, 
especially for children. By 1951 its Free Ger¬ 


man Youth movement was so disruptive and 
disturbing through the usual rowdy tactics that 
it was banned by the government. 

The neo-Nazis have risen and fallen. First 
the German Right party, Deutsche Rechtspar- 
tei—an ambiguous name, playing on “right”- 
wing and “justice”—won five seats in 1949. The 
more extreme members of this party formed 
the Socialist Reich party in late 1949. It was 
hardly distinguishable in its program, utter¬ 
ances, and campaign methods from Hitler’s own 
movement. Its leaders were Fritz Doris, a 
former Nazi party lecturer, a Goebbels type, 
and former Major General Ernst Remer, who 
had organized the resistance to the anti-Hitler 
uprising of July, 1944. High members of the 
S.S. and the Nazi party for a time seemed con¬ 
vinced that the good old days had returned. 
Its greatest success was a vote of 11 percent 
in Lower Saxony in May, 1951, and it did very 
well in several other areas: Bremen, Hesse, 
Schleswig-Holstein, especially where unem¬ 
ployment and refugees were the plague of 
social life—and this concatenation is noteworthy 
for the future. The government instituted suit 
against it under Article 21: it was banned. 
Another party, the Deutsche Reichspartei, al¬ 
most identical, and containing many of these 
same people (indeed, practically the banned 
party under another name and with ban- 
confonning party rules), started up and affili¬ 
ated with other groups for the Bundestag 
elections. In 1957 they attained barely one 
percent of the votes. In late 1959 and early 
1960 they were widely assailed as foinenters of 
anti-Semitic outbreaks and the cult of Hitler, 
and in some Lander their meetings were 
banned. The winning of 5.1 percent of the 
votes by the party in the Rhineland-Palatinate 
in April, 1959, caused much general dismay. On 
January 28, 1960, the party was banned by the 
government of that Land. 

The real trouble with neo-Nazism does not 
consist of parties openly appearing as Nazis, 
but of Nazis infiltrating into other parties, as 
in the F.D.P. and the D.P. They may warp 
the policies of such hosts and bide their time 
till social troubles improve their chances. 

The German people are sovereign over 
national decisions. They exercise sovereignty 
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through making law and controlling administra¬ 
tion and foreign policy. The conveyors of this 
sovereignty, the popular will in inward con¬ 
tention, and the mobilizer of that will, are tlie 


political parties. Having appreciated their char- 
acter, we can now proceed to observe their 
linkage and leadership of the electorate with 
the Parliament. 



CHAPTER 25 


Parliament: 

Bundestag and Bundesrat 


"Parliament” is not a native German word: 
its revival is a symbol of the central role the 
founders of the Bonn constitution wished to 
assign to their legislature. The parliament is a 
lawmaking body, a body that controls day-by¬ 
day administration, a body out of which the 
Chancellor and cabinet emerge and to which 
they are responsible; and so, it is a focus of 
public debate and education as its deliberations 
proceed on the fate of governmental policies 
and personnel. 

The main weight of lawmaking is lodged in 
the Bundestag: “Federal laws are passed by 
the Bundestag” (Art. 77). But a bill must 
be immediately submitted to the Bundesrat, 
which has powers of intervention, participa¬ 
tion, and objection. We deal in full with the 


power of the Bundesrat later, but an indication 
is necessary at once. 

(1) If it is the Government that introduces 
a bill, then the bill must first be brought into 
the Bundesrat—before the Bundestag. The 
Bundesrat has three weeks within which to 
give its opinion thereon. (2) The Bundestag 
rank-and-file deputies may introduce bills: they 
are dealt with by the Bundestag first. If passt?d, 
they must go to the Bundesrat immediately. 
There is then an opportunity for the latter to 
amend. (3) The Bundesrat may introduce 
legislation of its own: such bills are bronglit 
to the Bundestag by the federal Government, 
which must, constitutionally, state its own views 
thereon. The Bundestag can, of course, reject 
such bills. 


THE BUNDESTAG DEPUTIES 


The members of the Bundestag, says the 
Basic Law, “are representatives of the whole 
people, not bound by orders and instructions 
and subject only to their conscience.” Thus, like 


legislators in Britain, France, and the United 
States, Bundestag members are legally freed 
from the consequences of any promises they 
may have given, freely or under force, to 
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political parties, to pressure groups, to power¬ 
ful individuals who have aided them in their 
electoral campaign. 

Moreover, any promise by a candidate even 
to his party to vote a special way, to resign 
his seat at tlie party’s demand, would be 
treated by the courts only as a “debt of honor.” 
The courts did rule in the i)eriod 1919-33, when 
the German Communist party exacted from its 
candidates blank but signed letters of resigna¬ 
tion from the parliamentary assembly, that 
these were of no elfeet. But, of course, parties 
have other means of discipline. 

A repri'sentativc is immune from action in 
the courts or otherwise for votes or si)ceches 
made in the Bundestag or its commit Ices. But 
the immunity df)cs not apply to defamatory in¬ 
sults, against which civil proceedings are possi¬ 
ble. In England, the member of Parliament is 
also immune from actions for slander, making 
him rather freer than his German counterpart 
Bundestag reprcscntati\cs may refuse to give 
evidence about persons from whom they have 
received confidential inf()rmati(>n or to whom 
they have gi\'eii information in their parlia¬ 
mentary capacity, or to disclose the information 
itself. Documents within this context are irn- 
miine from seizure. 

A represt‘ntative cannot be arrested or made 
to account for punishabk* acts except with the 
pennission of the Bundestag, unless he is 


caught in the act or during the next day. His 
actions affecting civil rights under Article 18 
(e.g. freedom of the press, teaching, assembly, 
association, secrecy of communications, private 
property, etc.) cannot bo the subject of 
proceedings against him, except with the 
Bmidestag’s permission. If proceedings have 
been started, they must be stopped when the 
Bundestag requests. 

Payment of Members 

The constitution requires that members be 
paid. Their emoluments are these; (1) free 
use of all govcrnmcntally controlled communi¬ 
cations; (2) a monthly payment of 600 DM; 
(3) 100 DM monthly for expenses in the 
member's constituency (up to 200 DM if 
proven necessary); (4) a daily sum of 30 DM 
for sessions (about eighteen per month) of the 
Bundestag, its committees, or party groups or 
their committees; plus (5) pay per day for a 
chaulfeur and mileag(' for those who own cars, 
and 200 DM i)er month for ridi*s in Bonn and 
between Bonn and the constituencies. Those 
who absent th(*msclves from the meetings of 
the full assembly of the Bundestag lose one- 
thirtielh of the* 600 DM monthly, that is, 20 
DM for each day's abstiaition. 

The total is some 1,200 DM (about $300) 
a month. It is far from a comfortable amount. 


OCCUPAI IONS OF BUNOKSFAG DEPin iKS, 1957 


Government officials 
'Teachers 

Employees of private business 
Employees of political parlies 
Employees of labor unicjiis 
Manufactures and business 
Artisans and craftsmen 
Farmers and farm laborers 
Physicians 
Lawyers 

Clergy and church officials 
Journalists and publishers 
Miscellaneous professions 
Military officers 
Housewives 
Others or no data 
Total 


C.DJJ. 

S.P.D, 

. F,n,P. 

D.P. 

60 

2fi 

4 

4 

21 

14 

2 

0 

14 

'M\ 

1 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

16 

18 

0 

0 

41 

21 

15 

6 

2 

6 

0 

0 

44 

3 

8 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

23 

10 

11 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

10 

20 

I 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

277 

181 

43 

Is 
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The amount was raised in 1950 by about 25 
percent. 

An important issue is posed here as in other 
parliaments. If too high a salary is paid, men 
of inferior character may be attracted to a 
career of legislator for the job merely as a job. 
For example, some American political scientists 
think it is probable that United States congress¬ 
men arc paid too highly. Of course, the popu¬ 
lar theory is “If you want good men, you must 
pay for them!” for men with unencumbered 
time and effective as tacticians are needed. 
Yet this principle attracts careerists who are 
ready to fight so ferociously for the well-paid 
jobs they cannot get elsewhere that they drive 
out the more sensitive and creatively-thinking 
men and women. 

But if too little is paid, as in France and 
now in Germany, the representatives must and 


do seek other sources of income. This takes 
their mind away from parliamentary business, 
causes them to make connections, for example, 
with pressure groups or with newspapers or law 
offices, and thus tends to reduce their inde¬ 
pendence of mind and will. It is a hypothesis, 
which German observers think worth consider¬ 
ing, that the level of salaries in Germany tends 
to reduce the quality of the repre.sentativcs. It 
is an observed fact that tlic most competent 
representatives in the Bonn Parliament are 
those with sound economic positions other than 
the payment by the Bundestag itself: for ex¬ 
ample, officials, judges, burgomasters, and sec¬ 
retaries and directors of economic agencies like 
chambers of commerce. 

The direct economic incentive to be a pol¬ 
itician in Germany is not strong. 


BUNDESTAG DEPUTIES IN GOVERNMENT, PARTY, AND 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS, 1953.* 


Land parliament deputies 

C.D.U. 

18 

S.P,D. 

1 

F.D.P, 

8 

D.P. 

Local government officials 

14 

IG 

1 

— 

Honorary members of local government units 

49 

41 

9 

4 

Parly functionaries 

12 

17 

4 

— 

Labor union functionaries 

14 

20 

— 

— 

Functionaries of farmers’ associations 

10 

— 

1 

— 

Functionaries of industrial associations 

5 

2 

1 

— 

Functionaries of welfare organizations 

8 

11 

— 

— 

•A number of Bundestag deputies held offices in various of the organizations mentioned. 



BUNDESTAG PROCEDURE AND OFFICERS 


The procedure and officers of the Bundestag 
are regulated by the order of business, or 
Geschiiftsordnung, voted in January, 1952. The 
operation of the assembly is conducted by the 
political parties according to the rules of i)ro- 
cedure. Therefore, we shall begin with tlie role 
of the party groupings. 

In German parliamentary practice, the po¬ 
litical parties inside Parliament have always 
been called Fraktionen, or “fractions,” that is, 
“cohesive parts.” The term is used in the same 
sense by the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union; for the Duma of 1906 borrowed the 
term from European politics. We also use the 


terms “parliamentary party” and “parliamentary 
group.” 

The rules of procedure say that the Frak¬ 
tionen are associations of members of the 
Bundestag who belong to the same party. The 
minimum number to make a party group of 
this kind is fifteen. Such groups can have guest 
members from smaller parties, who count in 
the sharing out of the offices of the Bundestag. 
The composition of the presiding body of the 
Bundestag and die committees and allocation 
of the chairmanships of committees are accord¬ 
ing to proportional representation of the vari¬ 
ous groups. 
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The President and the Seniors* Council 

The President of the Bundestag is elected by 
the members of the Bundestag; so also are his 
three vice-presidents and the recorders of the 
assembly; so also is the Seniors’ Council. 

The President is elected at the beginning of 
a legislative term and for the whole tenn. This 
is as in Britain, and differently from France 
before 1958. He needs an absolute! majority of 
the votes. The German Co\c*rninent, being in 
tlie majority, either with its own votes after 
the elections of 1953, or in coalition with much 
smaller parties, was able to present its candi¬ 
date and to get him elected. 

It seems to have become a iiarliamentary 
expc'ctation tliat when the Chancellor of the 
Bund is a Catholic member of the C.D.U., as 
Adenauer is, thc?n the President of the Bundc's- 
tag ought to be a Protestant. In 195d, on the 
election of its presiding officer after the death 
of the incumb(*nt, Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier 
was opposed by several candidates. After the 
elections of Septc‘mber, 1957, he was re-cdc^eted 
President without an opi^onent slated. Of 494 
votes, he obtained 437. For he had learned the 
lesson of irn])artiality. The President is not re¬ 
quired, as in Britain, to resign from his political 
party, though the rules ivquire that he carry out 
his rc!gulalory functions impartially. He may 
participate in debate, but rarely does. Hi* may 
make political pronouncements. His parlia¬ 
mentary seat is conteslc'd at eli*ctions. Yet, once 
again, in March, 1958, Dr. Gerstenmaier inter¬ 
vened in debate very passionately against 
Adc'uauer’s policy of atomic armament, and he 
is always a powerful participant in his party’s 
affairs. 

The three vice-presidents are chosen from 
the Opposition parties and the Government 
party.' The recorders (ScliriftfiiJirer) help the 
President or vice-presidents in listing the 
speakers in debate, invigilating the voting and 
the stenographic reporting, etc. 

Of course, the President does not exercise 
the kind of highly imlitical authority of the 
Speaker of the United States House of Bepre- 
sentatives. For in Germany, the Government, 

' Among them, in 1957, for the S.P.D., was one 
of the ablest leaders, Professor Carlo Schmid. 


led by the Chancellor, is the legislative leader 
as well as the chief executive. 

The Timetable. The timetable of business 
is laid down by the President and the vice- 
presidents and another fifteen mcmibers: to- 
gethc*r thi*y form the Seniors’ Council.’ The 
fifteen arc chosen by the political parties ac¬ 
cording to their strength in the assembly: they 
are the parliamentary officers of each ])arty, 
they are “whips.” This council advises and 
supports the President in the conduct of i^ro- 
ceedings. But by far its most important function 
is establishing the Bundestag’s program of 
work. Now, in the British Ckanmons this is 
done by the C^abinct, consulting on a friendly 
basis with the Opposition, with negotiations 
carried on by the whips on both sides. The 
German method is far more propitious for 
stable and serene parliamentary work than the 
Presidents’ Conference in France because (1) 
the Seniors* C.onncil is much smaller and (2) it 
is not fracluriMl among many political parties. 
The assembly may approve timetable recom¬ 
mendations, or it may change them. But as the 
Seniors’ Council is composed of the leaders of 
the groui)s which have negotiated, the recom¬ 
mendations are usually accepted. 

With th(*ir accustomed methodiealne.ss and 
diligence, the Bundestag members have or¬ 
ganized thi'ir labors by a “rhythm of work.” 
Until 1957 they worked with one week of 
plenary sessions, one week of committees and 
party groups, and one week free. They 
changi'd, then, to two weeks iDlcnary and 
committees and party groups, and two weeks 
free (to “mend fcnee.s”). For it was found that 
otherwise the representatives’ contact with the 
people lost a necessary intimacy. 

Broadcasting Bundestag Debates. From 
time to time, the Seniors’ Council decided that 
certain important debates, especially on foreign 
affairs or some important policy change by the 
cabinet, should be broadcast. In November, 
1959, the council decided to stop “live” broad¬ 
casting and substitute, if anything, recordings. 
Even the S.P.D. agreed to this, though more 
reluctantly than the C.D.U. The grounds of 

^ Altestenrat, strictly speaking, council of elders. 
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the decision were that the parties struggled 
bitterly to get the best broadcasting time; that 
speakers wandered from the point to impress 


the public; that deputies spun out their 
speeches; that an incitatory tone entered into 
the speeches. 


THE PROCESS OF LAWMAKING 


The Bundestag has three readings of a bill. 
Tlie first is merely formal printed introduction, 
but it can be one of short debate. Then there 
is a committee stage. The second and the third 
readings follow this. The second reading is a 
general discussion, the third a debate with 
amendments. It is important to add that where¬ 
as neither the British Commons nor the French 
Assembly stipulates any interval between the 
readings, tlie Bundestag docs, to create an 
obstacle to the overwhelming of the Opposition 
by a resolute Chancellor and cabinet. 

Standing Committees 

The committees arc the most important stage 
in the actual formation of the principles and 
the detail of statutes. Bundestag committees 
arc of two kinds, the general standing com¬ 
mittees, and certain special committees with 
specified functions of administrative or political 
control. This latter group we consider later. 

The standing committees are elected by the 
party groups according to their proportionate 
strength. They have numbered about thirty- 
eight,* a rather large number, and they vary in 
size from seven to thirty. They arc based on 
functional departmental fields, ratlier as in 
France before 1958. 

As we suggested earlier, there are consider¬ 
able govenimcntal disadvantages in numerous 

* Elections and Immunity; Procedure; Petitions; 
Foreign Affairs; Occupation Affairs; Defense; Safe¬ 
guarding Constitution; Internal Administration; 
Civil Service; Press, Radio, and Films; Culture; 
Policy; Local Government; Social Services; Public 
Health; Youth; Justice and Constitutional Prob¬ 
lems; Commercial Law and Patent Law; Budget; 
Financial Equalization among States; Economic 
Policy; Money and Credit; Foreign Trade; Middle- 
Glass Socialization; Food, Agriculture, Forests; 
Labor; Social Policy; Veterans and Refugees; 
Posts and Communications; Transport; Recon¬ 
struction and Housing; Building and Estate Law; 
the Exiled; All-German and Berlin Problems; 
Frontier-lands; Compensation; Atomic Power. 


committees, which must mec'in that they arc 
specialized, and this makes a wide grasp of 
transboundary affairs difficult. It has also re¬ 
sulted in the reference of a bill to two 
or more committees. Why should a logical and 
technically-minded people like the Germans 
have chosen a way which the United States, 
Britain, and France have deliberately shunned? 
Because German pressure groups seek more 
and specialized committees in order that they 
may be represented on them by their friends. 
When in 1953, it was sought to reduce the 
number, the interest groups objected. It is even 
said that some candidates arc chosen by the 
parties for their expertness on these com¬ 
mittees. This implies that the eoininittees are 
powerful in the making of legislation; and the 
implication is true. As in the U.S.A. and France 
(but very differently from Britain) they are of 
decisive importance in shaping and passing 
bills. They are also of major importance in 
exacting rcsi^onsibility from the cabinet and 
departments of government; and this in an age 
of much governmental economic and social 
activity is also of major imt)ortanco to the 
interest groups. 

Committee Sessions. The President hands 
over the bill to the appropriate committee or 
committees. They usually work in closed meet¬ 
ings, but can have some open meetings for 
public informational purposes. Each has a 
chairman appointed according to the party 
agreements reached in the Seniors’ Council. As 
in France, they choose from among them one 
or more rapporteurs. 

The committees are assisted by an official pro¬ 
vided by the Bundestag; he is their chief 
secretaiy. But he is not of the specialist-expert 
nature of the counsel provided to U.S. congres¬ 
sional committees since 1946. The German 
committee is a miniature parliament, but its 
proceedings are marked very considerably, in¬ 
deed, by attention to the technical answers to 
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the problem the law is attempting to solve. 
Party differences are here reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. The electorate is not being appealed to, 
as with speeches in the Bundestag. Tliere is an 
enhanced consensus of national need, and the 
parties have carefully put their experts on the 
eornmittee to make a good law. The members 
of tlie committees are not formally bound by 
what their party groups demand in each case; 
hut they are in closest touch with each other. 
Indeed, to keep the several members of each 
group together on the committee, the group 
itself appoints a kind of “foreman” among their 
number. There are very close in-the-corridor 
and outside contacts with the interest groups. 
The parliamentary representatives of the big 
interest groups—trade unions, employers, man¬ 
ufacturers, fanners—form interparty working 
arrangements (as in France). The party groups 
seek to bring the interests into line with their 
principles or to play them off against each 
other. The interparty groupings try to bend 
party principle to the needs and knowledge of 
the interests. 

The committees call in expert witnesses; 
ministers and departmental officials attend to 
give evidence and explanations. But open 
hearings are not routine. Hearings arc not 
published. 

The Seniors' Council decides when the bill 
and recommendations are to come to the 
idenum. When they do, the Bundestag rarely 
changes the text prepared by the committee. 
President and rapporteur of the committee 
have advantages in speaking time in debate, 
but nothing like the priority and leadersliip 
accorded to them in the French Assembly. 

It is the universal testimony that the Bundes¬ 
tag shows itself at its best in committee work: 
friendly, knowledgeable, free of dcmagogueiy. 
But, by the very .same token, reliance on the 
committees detracts from ijublie interest in the 
plenary meetings of the Bundestag. Indeed, 
whereas in the Bundestag of 1949 to 1953, 544 
laws were passed, with only 282 plenary ses¬ 
sions in the four years, or 70 a year, every 
committee met on an average of 36 times a 
year. When a bill reaches the plenum, the j.s.sucs 
have been settled; the speaking schedule is 
light; the speeches are either didactic or popu¬ 
lar appeals. At least, the United States con¬ 


gressional committees, deficient as they are in 
some respects, do have many public hearings 
and publish their hearings. And in Britain, the 
main principles are debated in the Commons in 
full a.ssembly on second reading before tlie 
whole country. 

The proceedings of most German standing 
committees may be made known to outsiders, 
that is. the press, individuals, etc. Some com¬ 
mittees are altogether confidential; they are 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, the Defense 
Committee, the Committee for United Ger¬ 
many and Berlin, the Committee to Protect 
the Constitution. 

Drafting the Laws 

Most bills for legislation are introduced by 
the Government and arc carried by it. Thus, 
combining the work of 1949 to 1957, the 
Government initiatt'd 918 bills, the Bundestag, 
715, and the Bundesrat, 49. The Government 
was successful with 760 laws, the Bundestag 
with 273, and the Bundesrat with 19. In all, of 
1,682 bills introduced, 1,052 became law. 

Yet substantial amendments are made to 
Govcrnm(*nt bills as a result of committee pro¬ 
ceedings—and there is always the possibility of 
conflict in the full assembly. For the cabinets 
have not been as sure of themselves as yet as 
the British (>abinet is, and even the latter 
concedes much to Opposition movi?ments. 

The German Government has never estab¬ 
lished a special office of career draftsmen of 
laws like the Parliamentary Counsel of the 
Treasury in England. But the nilcs of pro¬ 
cedure of the federal Government'* stringently 
require that the initiating department con¬ 
cerned must bring in all other departments it 
knows to be affected, even in the preparatory 
stages. They rcjquire that the Federal Chancel¬ 
lor be kept infonned. The Ministries of the 
Interior and of Justice must be brought in 
wherever the interpretation of the constitution 
may arise. Wherever a law may involve ex¬ 
penditure to the Bund, the Lander, or the local 
authorities, or wherever revenues are affected, 


^ Geschaftsordnung der Bundesregierung, May, 
1951; text in Hans Lechner and Klaus Iliilshoff^ 
Parliament und Regierung, Munich and Berlin, 
1953, pp. 191-340. 
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the Ministry of Finance must be asked to 
collaborate; and until it has stated its opinion, 
no expensive preparatory work on the projects 
may be undertaken. Above all, the Ministry of 
Justice must participate in the drafting of all 
laws for a verification of their legal fonn. 

As a matter of fact, there are high officials in 
each department who are especially skilled in 
the techniques of drafting. Indeed, this is one 
of the main reasons for the continuation of the 
long and rigorous legal education of the top 
civil service. 

Some Inculenta of Plenum Proceedings 

The German Bundestag follows the Con¬ 
tinental practice of a semicircular, fan-shaped 
chamber with parties seated to right, center, 
and left. The President of the assembly gives 
members the floor. They speak from the ros¬ 
trum. Usually, members are required to an¬ 
nounce previously to the recorders in writing 
that they wish to speak. The order is deter¬ 
mined by the President. The rules require that 
he determine the order of speakers by the 
relevance and purposeful conduct of the delib¬ 
eration, and that he care for the diversity of 
party views and the sticngth of the groups. 
Rapporteurs may speak at any time. It has 
become the custom for speeches to be cut-and- 
dried party declarations, read out from a com¬ 
plete maniLscript. This is one of the features 
that reduces public interest in Bundestag pro¬ 
ceedings: it is the very opposite of dashing, 
witty debates in the French Assembly, and the 
dramatic argument combined with good humor 
of the Commons. The length of speeches is set 
by the negotiations between the party groups. 
Members who talk irrelevantly, who violate the 
rules, who commit disorders, can be brought to 
order by the President, made to sit down, ex¬ 
cluded for a period (with a loss of daily pay) 
according to the offen.se. Members of the cab¬ 
inet and of the Bundesrat and their com¬ 
missioners (civil servants who are experts on 
the subject of debate, deputed by ministers) 
must be allowed to speak at any time they 
request. 

Of great significance for democratic responsi¬ 
bility is the fact that any member can summon 


a member of the Government to the plenum, 
on a request supported by thirty members, 
followed by a simple majority resolution of 
the Bundestag. 

Voting is by show of hands or .standing up. 
If there is doubt about the result, there is a 
division through counting at the doors. If at 
least fifty members have previously requested 
it, a roll-call vote is possible. 

There is neither sign of filibustering nor any 
special procedure for abrupt closure of debate: 
the Seniors* Council is master of the timetable. 
While the party system remains roughly as it 
has been, almost a two-party system, debate 
runs along the line of Government strength 
with solicitude for the Opposition. 

Financial Legislation 

As might be imagined, procedure on appro¬ 
priations and taxes is far stricter in Germany 
than in France. It resembles British financial 
probity. Above all, as in the Weimar Republic, 
its fundamental democratic principle is the an- 
nuality of the budget. Here it breaks sharply 
from the Reichstag practice of Bismarck's time 
of voting certain funds (army and navy) for 
periods of three or seven years. 

The basic principles of budgetary provision 
arc set out in the Basic Law itself, Articles 
110 to 115. The annual law must make expenses 
and revenues balance. In .special cases, it is 
permitted to budget for longer terms, and in¬ 
deed, Bundestag practice is to make a distinc¬ 
tion between ordinary and extraordinary fi¬ 
nances, the latter coming roughly into the 
category of long-term investment or durable 
goods, like offices, building, etc. 

The crucial point in German (as in British) 
financial procedure is that only the Govern¬ 
ment can introduce a proposal for expenditures 
or taxes. But the Bundestag then can decide 
what shall happen to it, by its debates in the 
full assembly and committee. Yet, any resolu¬ 
tions of the Bundestag and the Bundesrat 
which increase the taxes proposed by the 
Government or include new expenditures or 
involve these in the future need the approval 
of the Government. This is a full veto right 
vested in the Government, the executive alone. 
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over against the Parliament Of course, the 
Government could be defeated in its use of the 
veto by a vote of no confidence, exercisable at 
its discretion by the Bundestag. It is possible. 
But it is hardly feasible so long as the almost 
two-party system operates. In France, the situ¬ 
ation to 1958 was almost the reverse: the 
French Government was at the mercy of the 
deputies in financial mailers. In the Bundestag 
and Bundesrat, if the deputies propose an 
increase of expenditure in the course of debate, 
they are bound to propose a tax to balance it 
at the same time. 

The Finance Committee of the Bundestag 
(with that of the Bundesrat) bears tlic brunt 
of the budgetary preparations. Every party has 
its budgetary experts in it to work on the in¬ 
credibly long, detailed, and meticulous budget. 
Here again, the broad comparison is to be 
made between the American, French, and Ger¬ 
man systems, where the main work of examina¬ 


tion and control is in committee, and the 
English system, where there is no standing com¬ 
mittee on the budget, but where the House as 
a whole engages in the discussion. The Bundes¬ 
tag normally debates the budget for only about 
two days in plenary session; all the rest is in 
commit tee! The House of Commons has at 
least twenty days in open se.ssion on the ap¬ 
propriations. 

The executive itself has strict rules regarding 
the setting up of the budget in its own forum, 
and this is properly presented in the next 
chapter. But let it be said at this point that the 
result is to provide the Bundestag with a 
technically most accomi^lishc'd piece of coordi¬ 
nated and soberly prepared budgeting. The 
financial values of comparative elements of ex¬ 
penditure and taxation have been sensitively 
weighed. 1‘he leading part is played by the 
Minister of Finance and the career ofRcials in 
his department. 


BUNDESTAG CONTROI. OF THE EXECUTIVE 


The student will remember that many i)oliti- 
cal scientists regard the control of the executive 
as at least as important as the enactment of 
new laws. First, the Bundestag committees arc- 
in such continuous contact with ministers and 
dei)artments in their own field of governmental 
affairs that much control is exercised because 
ministers realize that c(jmmittec members know 
the facts. This could eventuate in a full-scale 
investigation. Second, some of the full assem¬ 
bly debates are devoted to policy and adminis¬ 
tration. Third, the Bundestag may ask questions 
of ministers—but this is a very different instru¬ 
ment of control than that of the Commons. 

Questions 

There are two kinds of questions (An- 
fragen): “major” and “minor.” Major questions, 
or “interpellations” (as in France), may be 
addressed to the Government through a writ¬ 
ten formulation supported by thirty members 
and submitted to the President of the Bundes¬ 
tag. A short written supporting statement is 


permitted Tlui President asks the Government 
whether and when it will answer. The Govern- 
mc*nt is not obliged to answer such a question. 
(Nor is a minister in the House of Commons: 
but the Go\’cjniiient may be overthrown if he 
does not, and bislorie convention requires that 
he and his colleagues shall answer.) If the 
Government is ready to answer, a time is set. 
Before the ministers answer, one of the thirty 
ejuestioners is allowed to speak on the question. 
The Government answers, orally, in the plenum. 
Thereupon, if thirty members w’i.sh it, a debate 
occurs at once. A resolution can be put on the 
subject, with the support of thirty memb(?rs, 
requesting committee deliberation, or a vote 
on the next sitting day. If the Government 
refuses to answer or postiioues an answer for 
more than two weeks, then tlie Bundestag can 
itself put the subject on the agenda: an en¬ 
dorsement by thirty members can require a 
discussion. If there are too many major ques¬ 
tions for the time and business of the assembly, 
then the Bundestag can limit them to a given 
day in the week. 
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Such probings have been amply used.® In 
the Bundestag of 1949 to 1953, 160 interpella¬ 
tions were submitted, that is, 40 a year, or 
one every wc(*k of the sessions. Of these 160, 
13 were withdrawn and 3 changed to minor 
questions, so that over 140 gave rise to debates. 
In the Bundestag of 1953 to 1957, 97 interpella¬ 
tions were submitted, of which 9 were with¬ 
drawn and 5 suspended through the coming of 
the elections: still, 83 led to debate. 

In 1949-53, 354 minor questions were asked, 
and 342 were answered in writing, and the 
rest withdrawn or left unanswered. From 1953 
to 1957, 377 minor questions were asked, of 
which 373 were given written answer. 

The force of both kinds of interrogation has 
been blunted because the members of the 
coalition cabinets were unwilling to attack 
their fellow ministers, while the Opposition 
attacks have been exaggerated. They have also 
frequently lacked press support and publicity. 

Minor questions may be asked if the request 
is supported by at least fifteen members—the 
minimum size of a party group. These are for 
answers, not so much on broad policy, as for 
"clearly defined facts.*'- They arc put on the 
agenda as soon as the Government is ready to 
answer. If the member is dissatisfied wilh the 
answer, or none is forthcoming within fourteen 
days, the member can renew his question in 
the question hour. 

At least once a month, the Seniors’ Council 
must provide a question hour. The questions 
are answered orally. The minister gets at least 
three days* notice of the question. No debate 
follows the ministerial answers, but supple¬ 
mentary questions arc permitted within the 
discretion of tlie President of the assembly. 
This but very, very faintly resembles tlie 
Commons* question time. For in the Commons, 
questions are asked four days each week, and 
seventeen times as many questions arc asked as 
in the Bundestag. At least once a week for 
questions has been proposed by German ob¬ 
servers. 

German scholars think that the controls we 
have mentioned do not give a firm enough grip 

® For example, the defection of Otto John to 
East Germany in 1954 led to a tremendous debate 
of censure. 


over the enormous modern apparatus of ad¬ 
ministration. But similar doubts are shared by 
all nations with democratic government. Yet 
Germans do not despair of even the present 
methods of unearthing administrative failures 
and challenging the wisdom of policy. 

The Special Committees of Control 

Though the standing committees serve as 
instruments of control over the executive," 
there are three kinds of committees with 
special functions of control. One kind is the 
investigating committees; the others arc the 
Defense Committee and the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee. 

Investigating Committees. An investiga¬ 
ting committee must be set up if one-fourth 
of the membership of the Bundestag requests it. 
This is a guarantee that even such a minority 
can force inquiries on the Government. The 
purpose of the investigation must be specific 
and defined. The object is to make findings of 
fact and submit these to the plenum. Its minor¬ 
ity may report separately. The committee is 
empowered to subpoena witnesses, administer 
oaths, exact documents, and call on the courts 
to punish for [)crjury. The Jaw courts and the 
administrative departments are required to as¬ 
sist the committee’s proceedings. Of course, 
the committee is composed of deputies selected 
by the political groups according to their pro¬ 
portionate strength. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of such a 
committee was that which in 1953 inquired 
into the employment of former Nazis in the 
Foreign Office. The recommendations were de¬ 
bated by the Bundestag, and the Government 
was compelled by the force of the findings to 
make changes of employment of tlie men in¬ 
volved. 

Defense Committee. The Defense Com¬ 
mittee is, like the Foreign Affairs C^ommittee, 
required by the constitution. Both were put 

® For example, the Committee for Cultural 
Policy and the Commillee for Problems of the 
Press, BroadenstinK, and Films participate in the 
distribution of state funds with the Government. 
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there by an amendment of Article 45, March 
19, 1956, as a result of Germany's policy of 
alignment in NATO. Both of these operate 
during election periods also. The Defense Com¬ 
mittee has the rights of an investigating com¬ 
mittee, and its own special rights; at the de¬ 
mand of one-fourth of its own members, it may 
investigate any special military matter it needs 
to. Its powers over the armed forces are 
extraordinary; they are not seen in other de¬ 
mocracies. The reason is plain; the army in 
Gennany has always attempted, and too often 
lias succeeded, to escape from parliamentary 
control. Postwar Germans have been most shy 
about establishing an army at all. The Bundes¬ 
tag has accepted the need for an aimy—as part 
of Germany's re-entrance into the community 
of nations and especially the Western Euro¬ 
pean Pacts—but the C.D.U. as well as the 
S.P.D. acknowledged the need for creating an 
army that would be less “militaristic” and 
brutal to its soldiers and less liable to follow 
a military poliey of its own than was the 
RcichsiveJir, 

The Defense Committee keeps a continuous 
and careful scrutiny over the Ministry of De¬ 
fense and the minister himself. It is assisted 
by an expert official (copied from Sweden) 
—the Bundestag Commissioner for Defense— 
who has the duties of protecting the funda¬ 
mental constitutional rights of the iiiembers of 
the armed forces and of helping the Bundestag 
in the exercise of parliamentary control. He is 
empowered to demand information of the de¬ 
fense departments and the (ioveniment in 
general, and any soldier may make complaints 
to him. 

Furthermore, in July, 1955, the Bunde.stag 
set up a special committee h^r personnel in 
the armed forces. Its members are some 
Bundestag deputies and some citizens and 
some retired aimy officers. It established prin¬ 
ciples by which all service personnel below 
the rank of colonel were to be screened. Above 


all, it has the continuing duty of examining 
the (jualifications of all officers from colonel 
upwards. It accomplished the first task by 
October, 1955, on the basis that the first re¬ 
quirements of the military profession are a 
clear understanding of the value of personal 
liberty and the rule of law and an uncondi¬ 
tional loyalty to the democratic order. “Only a 
body of men that believes in freedom and 
law is capable of defending them.” 

The committee examined the candidates for 
officerships. A substantial number of the men 
proposed by the Ministry of Defense were re¬ 
jected, after vi‘ry careful consideration of all of 
them. It c‘V(‘n rcji'cted men w’ho were members 
of the Ministry of Defense itself, to the great 
annoyance of the ministt'i*, Theodor Blank. 
This stout behavior, as well as the Ihindestag's 
en(‘rgetic handling of Chancellor AdiMiauer's 
own <lraft of the Volunteers' Bill (to raise a 
volunteer amiy, but without democratic safe- 
guaids satisfactory to the Bundestag), was to 
the marked credit of the Bundestag as a 
democratic institution. 

Permanent Committee. The Permanent 
Committee of the Bundestag is established in 
the constitution (Art. 45) for the si)ccial pur- 
l^ose of safeguarding the rights of the Bundes¬ 
tag against the fi*deral Cjovernrnent between 
any two terms of Parliament: in other words, 
during (‘lections, when the Bund(\stag is not 
sitting. It has no right to legislate or exercise 
the other leading functions of the Bundestag, 
but only to W'atch the Government and see that 
the rights c^f the Bundestag are not prejudiced. 
For this purpose it has the rights of an investi¬ 
gating eoinmittee. It preserves the right of 
interpellating the Government. 

There was a similar watchdog committee 
establishc'd by the Weimar C.’onstitution, the 
first to set up this kind of parliam(‘ntary con¬ 
trol. It may be that other counlrii\s, where the 
executive is well under control, do not need it. 


IIIE BUNDESRAT 

The Bundesrat is composed of representa- population have four, and those with over six 
tives of the Lander. Each Land has at least million h.ave five. Its total voting membership 
three votes; those with more than two million is forty-one; Bavaria, Baden-Wurttemberg, 
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Lower Saxony, and North Rhine-Westphalia, 
five each; Hesse, Schleswig-Holstein, and 
Rhineland-Palatiniite, four each; Bremen, Ham¬ 
burg, and the Saar, three each; plus four 
“obsci-v'crs” from West Berlin. 

This German tradition of inequality averted 
“rancor against the Federation” (Biindesver- 
drossenheit), This term is a German political- 
loyalty symbol of considerable influence. 

Each Land deputes as many members as it 
has votes. They are appointed by the Land 
cabinet; they must be ministers thereof. Any 
Land cabinet can recall its representatives at 
any time and replace them. 

The votes of each Land must be cast as a 
unit and as directed by its Government on 
each occasion. This follows traditional practice; 
the Weimar Republic could not succeed in 
establishing free voting by its Reichsrat mem¬ 
bers except in regard to Prussia. The Bonn 
federal system did not need to do even the 
latter, because Prussia had been abolished. 
This imperative vote ensures the maintenance 
of the crystallized unity of each Land in the 
federal system, and is in formidabltj contrast to 
the freedom of United States senators, and the 
.senators of Switzerland, Canada, and Aus¬ 
tralia. This is a strain on some occasions; for 
a member may have demurred to the general 
decision within his own Land cabinet meeting. 
Most of the Land cabinets are coalitions of 
otherwise rival parties. They therefore suifer 
much inner conflict in trying to decide the 
instmetions to their Bundesrat delegates. Their 
prime minister (Minister President) usually 
decides. 

Officers and Procedure 

In the Reich of 1871 the presidency of the 
Bundesrat belonged permanently to Prussia. In 

For excellent analyses of the operation of the 
Bundesrat, see A. J. Heidenheimer, "Federalism 
and the Party System: The Case of West Ger¬ 
many,” American Political Science Review, Sep¬ 
tember, 1958; K. Neunreither, "Politics and 
Bureaucracy in the West German Bundesrat,” 
American Political Science Review, September, 
1959; and in the same number, Peter H. Merkl, 
"Executive-Legislative Federalism in West Ger¬ 
many,” 


the present Bund the President and vice- 
presidents are elected by the members for one 
year. The custom has developed of giving the 
presidency to the Liindcr in order of their 
size: a valuable federal device to avoid rifts 
in solidarity. This is of some adventitious im¬ 
portance beyond the appeasement of the con¬ 
flict of Land interests, for when the President 
of the Republic is incapacitated or prematurely 
vacates the office, the President of the Bundes¬ 
rat takes his place pro icm. 

The Bundesrat is convened by its President. 
He is constitutionally obliged to convene it if 
the federal Government or any two Lander 
request it; and according to the Bundesrat’s 
own rules of procedure, he must call it to¬ 
gether at the demand of one Land. Its proceed¬ 
ings are public. Its decisions are taken by an 
absolute majority of its membership. This 
means that the Liindcr are impelled to take 
sides in a decision, rather than abstain, since 
abstention might mean the rejection of the 
proposition. Where the Bundesrat is voting in 
proceedings to impeach the Federal President 
and, of course, on constitutional amendments, 
it needs a two-thirds majority. 

Like the Bundestag's, the Bundesrat's delib¬ 
erations are founded on the work of its com¬ 
mittees, of which it has some fourteen, each 
with one member for eac*h state. A Land can 
send its career officials (who have already 
helped to formulate the Land's policy) to par¬ 
ticipate in committee proceedings; and, in 
practice, the committees have become prac¬ 
tically small expert groups of the best repre¬ 
sentative expert officials of the Liinder. Most 
of the ministries in Bonn have very little 
substructure in the nation at large, due to 
the division of administrative power between 
Lander and Federation: they need the Land 
career officials' assistance badly. Action through 
committees and by career officials has tended 
to increase the influence of technical over 
party considerations in Bundesrat decisions, 
and to diminish that of pressure groups. 

This is extremely important when we recall 
that the Bundesrat plays a great part in the 
federal supervision of the administration of 
Bund statutes. In addition, it plays a special 
part in fashioning executive decrees which the 
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Government is empowered to issue to enforce 
the laws. We have already drawn attention to 
this mass of "departmental legislation,” which 
the modern state for reasons of time and tech¬ 
nical convenience must leave to tlie adminis¬ 
trative departments under llie authority of the 
executive. The German Basie Law (Art. 80) 
lays down conditions regarding the issuance of 
such decrees, Rechtsvcrordnuvffm. Power may 
be given for this to the federal Government, 
any federal minister, or the Land Governments. 
J3iit tlic grant of the riglit to make these 
Rcchtsverordmmf^cn (decrees with the force of 
law) must be quite specific—and Bundesrat 
approval is required for them in the case of 
issuance by the federal authoritit?s where (a) 
they are based on laws which require the 
BundesraPs approval or which are executed by 
the Liinder for the Federation or in matters 
of their own concern, and (h) they concern 
rates, construction, and basic principles of man¬ 
agement of the federal railroads, postal system, 
and tclccominunications. In Germany's past, 
such communications facilities had been used 
to coeree slates in policy by tlic threat to deny 
them. From 1949 to February, 19o6, n(‘arly a 
thousand such decrees \\’ere dealt with. 

The Bundesrat has no rights in the formation 
and overthrow of the federal Government. It 
therefore does not enjoy the ]3ower of control 
possessed by the Bundestag. But tlie Govern- 
iiient is required by the Basie l.aw to keep 
the Bundesrat currently acquainted with the 
march of business, and this gives tin; latter's 
members the right to ask questions. They can 
enforce their desires by their tactics: slowing 
down procedures on legislation, demanding the 
attendance of ministers at Bundesrat sessions, 
and insisting on their constitutional right to 
speak in the Bundestag. 

The Bundesrat Role in Lawmahing 

Generally speaking, from the Bundesrat's 
point of view there arc two kinds of laws in 
the enactment of which it has power: in one 
category are tliosc laws to which its consent is 
altogether necessary; in another arc laws to 
which it may object, offer revisions, delay, but 
which the Bundestag can pass in the last 


resort if it fulfills certain procedures of voting. 

In the first category are all constitutional 
amendments, all laws affecting Land adminis¬ 
tration, the Land t(*rritorics, and various finan¬ 
cial and revenue questions. These arc all too 
detailed to be listed here, but they can be 
found in the following articles of the Basic 
Law: 29, 79, 84, 85, 87, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
120, 134, 135, and 143. 

All other laws can be finally disposed of by 
the will of the Bundestag alone, as will be 
shown later. But it is most interesting to ob- 
ser\'e that the experience of the Bonn system 
uj) to the prc'sent shows that the Bundesrat has 
int(*rpreted category one in a sense veiy favor¬ 
able to its own powers, so that no less than 50 
pcMcent of all federal laws passed to April, 
1958, were in this category; and, if treaties, 
etc., and certain other peculiar legal enact¬ 
ments are excluded, the proportion is even 
Iwo-thirils. This is extremely instructive regard¬ 
ing the status of the Bundesrat, because the 
Parliamentary Gouncil intended to give it an 
absolute power over legislation only in those 
cases where the balance of the federal systi*m 
might be upset adversely to the strength of 
the LiindiT. It also sets the cabinet of the 
Bund a hard task of getting the Biindesrat's 
agreement with the policies of the party or 
parties that have formed the Government and 
intend to rule. 

The Bundesrat may initiate laws. This right 
has been used to the extent of only one bill 
for every thirty introduced by Government and 
Bundestag. 

When the fed(*ral Ciovernment introduces’ a 
bill, and most bills are initiated by it, it must 
be submitted jirst to the Bundesrat. The latter 
has three weeks in which to states its attitude. 
It may accept without proposal to amend; it 
can reject; it can propose amendment. If it 
accepts, the bill goes straight to the Bundestag. 
In the other cases, the Government must 
negotiate with the Bundesrat and get a com¬ 
promise, or it may abandon the bill. The Gov¬ 
ernment must inform the Bundestag of the 
situation, and it can alter its own bill only 
with the Biindesrat's approval. But tlie Bundes¬ 
rat cannot prevent the Government from in¬ 
troducing the bill in the Bundestag, and the 
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Bundesrat's views must be made known to the 
Bundestag. The Government has a way of 
evading the Biindesrat, if it wants to take it, 
and it has been done, though rarely. A minister 
can have a bill prepared down to the final 
point, and then get one of his own party in 
the Bundestag to introduce it as a bill initiated 
by a nongovernmental deputy. 

Mediation Committees. A bill passed by 
the Bundestag, whether on its own initiative 
or after it has been initiated by the Biindesrat, 
must go to the Biindesrat. If the Biindesrat 
accepts, then the bill passes. If it objects, it 
can ask, within two weeks, that a mediation 
committee be called. (This is reminiscent of 
the conference committees of the U.S. Congress 
and the mediation activities of Lords and 
Commons.) The committee consists of eleven 
members of each house, thus representing all 
of the Liinder. The representatives of the 
Biindesrat are, as an exception in this case, not 
hound btj instructions. The mediation com¬ 
mittee can, by majority vote, do anything to 
the bill: accept, reject, amend, add. The 
Bundestag and Government may insist that a 
mediation committee be called. This means 
that whenever the Biindesrat disagrees with a 
bill, such a committee is convoked. 

When the mediation committee is finished 
with a bill, it must go back to both houses for 
passage, for the committee only tries to rec¬ 
oncile: and so it recommends, it does not 
command. If cither house rejects it, the bill is 
lost. If it is an ordinary bill, which does not 
unconditionally require the assent of the 
Biindesrat, then tlie latter can either accept 
the amended bill or still make objection, within 
one week. If this objection is voted by absolute 
majority of the Biindesrat, then the Bundestag 
can throw tlie objection out by the same kind 
of majority, and the bill becomes law. But if 
the Bundestag cannot get an absolute majority, 
the bill is lost. If the Bundesrat votes its 
objection by a two-thirds majority, then the 
Bundestag can override the objection only by a 
vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, 
assuming this is at least an absolute majority 
of its membership. This rule is to avoid action 


by a snap majority of the Bundestag. Jt 
strengthens the influence of the Bundesrat. 

In the legislative term 1949 to 1953, media¬ 
tion committees were called for seventy times 
by the Bundesrat, three times by the Govern¬ 
ment, and twice by the Bundestag. On seventy- 
three occasions reconciliations were effected. 
Three times the Bundesrat made objection and 
was twice overridden by the Bundestag. In six 
laws the Bundesrat denied its approval, and 
succeeded in the end in killing two of them, 
while two others were unreconciled. Down to 
April, 1958, only fourteen bills had failed to be 
enacted as a consequence of the veto power of 
the Bundesrat; but this does not mean that the 
Bundesrat*s power is small. The Bundesrat gets 
its will satisfied as the result of changes it 
presses for in the drafts bid ore the mediation 
committees. 

The Bundesrat participates, also, in control 
over governmental accounts, property, and 
debt, and has the right to sue the President of 
the Bund before the Fedt^ral Constitutional 
Court. This, again, serves the end of keeping 
the Lander alive. 

We shall see also that the Bundesrat can be 
the deciding factor in an emergency when the 
Bundestag is unable to legislate owing to dis¬ 
traction among its political parties. 

Thus the Bundesrat is a weighty institution 
in the government of the nation so far as the 
making and the administration of the laws are 
concerned. Every Government must reckon 
with its resistance and bargain for its help. 

Political Effects of the Bundesrat*s Strength 

Its members arc appointed by the Govern¬ 
ments of the Liinder. Therefore, those who 
wish to rule Germany at the level of the federal 
authority have a keen interest in the political- 
party composition of the Land Governments. 
None of the Liinder has a Government based 
on a single majority party; all of them have 
coalitions. The interest of each political party in 
the Bund is to raise the power of its affiliate in 
each Land to the maximum strength, either to 
succeed in ruling with the Bundesrat*s help or 
to block the Government by obstruction in the 
Bundesrat. Both Government and Opposition 
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in the Bundestag have such an interest, and 
they call in the Bundesrat to redress the bal¬ 
ance of power in the Bundestag. The interest to 
secure control of the Land politics is keenest 
where the voting power of Govemment and 
Opposition in the Bundestag is closely bal¬ 
anced. This could be of burning moment where 
the approval of treaties with foreign countries is 
involved and the foreign policy of a cabinet is 
in issue, as was shown in 1952 and 1953 when 
the European Defense Communily proposal 
was before the Bundesrat.** 

The consequence is obvious. The political 
parties must and do intervene heavily in the 
election campaigns in the Taindcr and in the 
formation of their cabinets and the fonnnialion 
of their policies in the Bundesrat. The C.D.U. 
leader, (Chancellor Adenauer, has attempted to 
impose parly discipline on the T4and C.D.U. 
party organizations, even by attending their 
conferenc'cs. Since the Land affairs arc not 
those of high policy, but rather of administra¬ 
tive significance, the voters are mucli more cn- 
tliusiastically affected by tfie intcrjt?ction of is¬ 
sues of federal policy into the local politii’S. 
Moreover, the smaller parties, by kec'jiing 
themselves strong in a Land, strengthen their 
claims to office in a federal cabinet. The result 
is, in general, to produe<' a strong eentiidizing 
influence over the Liinder, and to nationalize 
the local political parties. This is far from un¬ 
known in the United States. It is perhaps better 
expressed as a unifying, a nation-building, 
rather than a centralizing effect. 

Tlie Laud elections arc not synchronized 
with the Bundestag elections. Land and federal 
<‘andidates do not appt’ar on one slate as do 
state and federal candidates in elections in the 
United States. The Land elections occur in 
between, and so all evoke Govemment and 
Opposition intervention in the Liinder,^ com¬ 
pelling the parties to manipulate their timing 
of policy speeches and legislative program to 
suit the timing of the political campaigns in 
the Liinder. The irregularity of the Land elec¬ 
tions hurts the steadiness of tlie federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s and Bundestag’s policy. I’his has a 
felt effect on financial policies. Each Land 
legislature exploits all the parliamentary de¬ 
vices of debate with regard to its own Land 


Government’s policies, and these include the 
actions of the Land representatives in the 
Bundesrat. The Land legislatures have no right 
to insti-uct or recall the Bundesrat delegates; 
but they could worry their Governments to do 
so. The Minister of the Interior proposed, in 
July, 1958, that there be Land elections all 
together on one or two dates, but no action 
oc'cnrred on this. 

Another result of the irregularity of Land 
elections must be consiilcred. Any change in 
their Governments means a change in their 
personal representation in the membership of 
the Bundesrat. As the Bund(\srat has only 
forty-one members altogi'ther, these periodic 
changes can be most disconcerting, c.specially 
if the Liinder in (luestion arc thosi' represent¬ 
ing the parties in the Government and the 
Oppositirm. 

Of course, in all save the vi*ry great political 
decisions, the interconnection of Bund and 
l^and politics is of small moment. Yet a peren¬ 
nial tension is manifest in financial policy. 
Though Liinder and Bund have their own, 
formally independent sources of revenue, all 
sources of revenue in the modern state are 
c-losc'ly interwoven with tho economic situation 

” Cf. Karl Lorwenstpin, “The Bunn Constitution 
and the KI^C 1’rcalirs,’’ Yale Law Journal, Vol. 
64, May, 19r)5, pp. 805 If. 

For pxainplc, almost as in by-elertions in 
Britain, Land elect ions have been used by the 
headquarters of the politir.nl parties to fight 
Government and 0|)position battles: on German 
reunification, on rearmament, on the Western 
Parts, on rerovery of the Saar, and earlier on the 
European Defense Community. A particularly 
heinous rase orrurred in early 1953. The represen¬ 
tative of Baden-Wiirttemberg in the Bundesrat 
was the Minister President of that Land, and he 
was also the President of the Bunde.srat. lie was 
a bitter critic of Chancellor Af.lenauer. Adenauer’s 
majority in the Bundesrat depended for a time on 
that Land’s vole. The instructions by the Land 
on that vote depended on ; v. interpaity conflict 
over the .schools in Baden-Wurttemberg. In early 
1953, laws needed to support E.D.G. were delayed 
as a consequence. When the elections of 1953 
gave Adenauer a two-lhirds majority in the 
Bundest.ag, he tried to get one in the Bundesrat 
also. He interfered again and again in L.and 
elections and in cabinet making in the Liinder; 
he was successful in some but bailly rebuffed in 
others. Such interventions have resulted in some 
cases in the Land Govtrrnrncnts not including the 
largest party (S.P.D.) in order to get an Adenauer- 
oriented coalition. 
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and the standard of living. In some cases, 
Lander and Bund derive revenues from the 
same base; e.g. income tax and corporation tax. 
This kind of clash is well known in American 
federal finances. But the Bundesrat takes a full 
part in setting up the federal budget. It acts 
to preserve tlie Lander’s freedom to spend on 
their own functions as set up in their own 
budgets. Every policy of the Govenirnent that 
affects production, market, foreign trade, differ¬ 
ently affects the difF(?rcnt Liinder, because they 
draw their wealth from very different economic 
pursuits. All these matters are grist in the 
mills of the Bundesrat. 

The practice of the Federation-Lander re¬ 
lationship, emphasized by the role of the 
Bundesrat, has developed rather differently 
from what the great opposing political parties 
had expected or even advocated when the 
constitution was formulated. The C.D.U. advo¬ 
cated a loose federation in which the Lander 
had considerable independent strength. The 


S.P.D. preferred a tighter system, with more 
power at the center. The long period of 
political responsibility that fell to the hands of 
the C.D.U. and especially its bold leader, 
Konrad Adenauer, caused it to become the 
party that interfered most ardently in the 
politics of the Liinder in order to secure a 
Bundesrat with a majority favorable to it. The 
S.P.D., in the minority, wished to thwart the 
C.D.U. cabinets and to maintain power where 
it could in the Lander; therefore the erstwhile 
centralizers became the (probably temporary) 
decentralizers, encouraging the Bundesrat to 
resist in order to support its own opposition. 

So far, the Bundesrat has never been con¬ 
trolled by a majority in opposition to tlie 
federal cabinet, but the Government has not 
had complete support for its policies from all 
the Lander invariably. The S.P.D. leadership 
also has not been given uiupialified and 
pemiancnt loyalty by the Liinder where it is 
powerful. 


THE LOYAL OPPOSITION AND THE REFERENDUM 


Parliamentary government requires both con¬ 
flict and tolerance between Government and 
Opposition. But German political life was and 
is still full of bitter personal and political re¬ 
crimination. Neitlier Adenauer and his follow¬ 
ers nor the Social Democrats seem able to 
relax and accept the victories or defeats of the 
day as part of the nature of things. The Ger¬ 
man people tend to follow in this path, showing 
rancor over any tendency to compromise.'® 

An aspect of this intense hostility was the 
determination of the Social Democratic leaders 
in June, 1958, to overthrow the Bundestag’s 
overwhelming assent to the Government’s pol¬ 
icy of arming with atomic weapons. A four-day 
debate—broadcast over all radio nctwork.s—was 
particularly passionate and acrimonious. The 
Social Democratic leaders at first appealed for 
strikes by labor unions as a protest and, it may 
be, with the idea that this would influence the 
cabinet. It was not a wise tactic in a land that 
has known a Hitler’s appeal to organizations 
outside Parliament. Then the party introduced 
a bill to provide for referenda in the Lander 


on the acceptability of the Government’s policy. 
The debate raised some interesting problems in 
the German constitution, though the bill was 
heavily defeated. 

The Social Democrats argued that nothing in 
the constitution forbids an appeal to the 

'®In September, 1959, the President of the 
Bundestag, Dr. Gerstenmaier, praised the Social 
Democrats publicly, saying that if a democratic 
state consciousness had developed in the Federal 
Republic, it was in part due to the work of the 
parliamentary Opposition. To this the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic party responded, in its “News from 
Germany,” October, 1959, with some very resentful 
observations on its treatment as an Opposition by 
Chancellor Adenauer. Among other things it said: 
“Dr. Adenauer . . . views the parliamentary Op¬ 
position as an evil which has to be fought, and 
demands subjection of the kind he knows from his 
own party rather than cooperation. ... Ten years 
after the foundation of the Federal Republic, Gov¬ 
ernment and Opposition have become estranged 
to a degree which leaves little to be expected for 
the future. I'he Government makes use of its 
majority in Parliament with complete disregard for 
the Opposition. It never makes an attempt to 
fight with the Opposition for a better understanding 
on the floor of Parliament, even if greater knowl¬ 
edge in a matter lies with the parliamentary mi¬ 
nority.” 
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people, and that the Parliamenlary Council did 
not exclude it eithcr-that, indeed, the C.D.U. 
had argued in favor of it during the discussions 
there. Democracy rests on contact bcl\ve(*n the 
representative assembly and the public. The 
cabinet actually used opinion polls to ascertain 
what the people were thinking between elec¬ 
tions. “The voter ought not to be retiredr* 
Popular contact could be continued vividly by 
occasional referenda, if initiated by the Bun¬ 
destag from time to time. The S.P.D. quib¬ 
bled that the word “voting,” Ahstimmunfi, in 
Article 20, could mean referenda. 

The C.D.U. and the P.D.P. and D.P. speakers 
claimed that the Bundestag alr<‘ady had direct 
and continuous contact with the electorate. The 
elections to the Bundestag put the deputies in 
a sovereign status. “The i)eople is present in 
the ffousel” (This is a classic I'mglish con¬ 
stitutional phrase.) The Parliamentary Council 


had finally preferred representative to direct 
democracy. It had most deliberately excluded 
referenda, because it believed that they could 
be abused by demagogues for the purpose of 
causing mass disorder, as Hitler’s party had 
done with the referendum during the Weimar 
period. 

The Government decided to cite the Land 
of Hesse to the Constitutional Court because 
it did not prohibit city councils from under¬ 
taking such referenda—as this was not within 
the sphere of competence of a local authority, 
and others say, even within Land competence. 
The court tli'cided for tlic Government. 

It would seem to the present author that 
German liberalism and democracy would be 
best served by the concentlation of resijonsi- 
bility for law and policy in the Bundestag 
linked to the electorate l)y the normal party 
functions in and between elections. 



CHAPTER 26 


The Executive: 

President, Chancellor, and Cabinet 


The Basic Law establishes a dual executive: 
(1) the President of the Federation and (2) 
the politically responsible (>hanc(^llor and cab¬ 
inet. The conslilution makers* preferred the 


dual executive, which is almost universal in 
nonmonarchic al nations, to tlie American single 
executive. We examine first the status and 
powers of the President. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE BUND 


The Basic Law seeks to av^oid giving the 
President any opportunity for arbitrary personal 
decisions, such as those employed by President 
Hindenburg in the Weimar Republic. Hence, 
the President has but weak pov^ns. Above all, 
he is not elected directly by the people as in 
the Weimar system, for it was popular election 
that encouraged Hindenburg’s assertion of au¬ 
thority. 

The President is elected for a tenu of five 
years by a body called the Bu mlcsversamm - 
lung. This consists of all the members of the 
Bundestag and an equal number of representa-^ 
tives ch osen by the Lamler parliaments accord" 
ing to pro portional representa tion: it is a body 
of over eight hundred people. This parlia¬ 
mentary method of election was in largest 
measure due to the urging of Theodor Heuss in 
the Parliamentary (^ouncil—and he was first 
President, from 1949 to September, 1959. 


The President is re-t?ligible, but consecutively 
for only one additional term. He is re-eligible 
at a later limts on the same condition. The 
purpose is to prevent any sciniinonarchical 
incubation of the post. The five-year term 
was chosen so that it overlaps the four-year 
periods of the Bundestag. Normally this allows 
the President some experience of affairs before 
he is called on to api)oint a C^hancellor. It 
also most probably avoids the choice of a 
President and a (Chancellor by the identical 
constel lation of part ies. For another purpose is 
to endow the President with some independ¬ 
ence of authority in relationship to the 
Chancellor and cabinet, and even to the 
vBlindestag, as will be seen soon. 

Theodor Heuss was elected in 1949 and 
rc-elccted in 1954. A better choice was hardly 
conceivable, especially in combination with 
Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor. Heuss was 
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sixty-five when first elected. He was from 
Swabia, noted for its long and current history 
of liberalism and democratic personal and 
political attitudes, for good humor and toler¬ 
ance. He was a teacher and a publicist in 
distinguished periodicals. He early joined the 
liberal party groups, among them the Demo¬ 
cratic party of the Weimar period. He had co¬ 
operated with Friedrich Naiimann, Democrat 
and sponsor of social welfare programs. In 
1920 Heuss became a professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule fur Politik, and later a member of 
the Reichstag. Persecuted during Hitler’s re¬ 
gime, he continued underground journalistic 
activities. After the war he became Minister for 
Religion in Wiirttemberg-Baden, and professor 
of history and political science. He was one of 
the foimders of the Free Democratic party 
and later its chairman. His work as a member 
of the Parliamentary Council was remarkable 
for its good sense, ingenuity, and constructive 
reconciliation of opponents. 

In September, 1949, Heuss was elected on 
the second ballot by 416 votes against 312 for 
the S.P.D. candidate, Kurt Schumacher. In 
1954 he was re-elected almost unanimously, 
the only candidate against him being another 
professor who had been nominated without 
his knowledge by C^ommunists for mischievous 
purposes. In September, 1959, Heuss was suc¬ 
ceeded by Heinrich Liibke, elected July, 1959. 
An account of this succession is given later. 

A kind of convention has grown up in the 
C.D.U. that the President of the Bund (as well 
as President of the Bundestag) should be 
' Protestant when the Chaneellor is (Catholic. 

^ But this is only convention. What the Basic 
Law requires is that the candidate shall have 
reached forty years and be entitled to vote for 
the Bundestag, which means he must be a 
German citizen. Some are disqualified, such as 
those judicially deprived of civic rights and 
certain former Nazis. The President may not be 
a member of a Land or Bund Government or 
legislative body. 

The President can be removed by impeach¬ 
ment. The Bundestag or Bundesrat may im¬ 
peach him before the Federal (Constitutional 
Court for willful violation of the Basic Law or 
any other Bund legislation. This motion to 


impeach needs the support of at least one- 
fourth of the Bundestag membership or a 
similar vote in the Bundesrat; the decision to 
impeach requires a two-thirds majority of either 
house. The court may declare his office forfeit 
if it finds him guilty. As soon as the proceed¬ 
ings are started, the court may by interim 
injunction debar him from exercising his func¬ 
tions. The rules of the court require impeach¬ 
ment witliin three months of the misdeed 
becoming known; this is to prevent a long 
drawn out period of waiting, with a kind of po¬ 
litical blackmail over the President by the 
legislative bodies, or by the Chancellor if he 
were supported by the Parliament against the 
President. 

There is no vice-president. Consequently, 
when a vacancy occurs, for the above-men¬ 
tioned reason, or through incapacity or death 
or resignation, the Presi dent of th e Bundesrat 
ac|s as Pr esident—but a new election of a 
President must follow within thir ty days. Let it 
be noted that it is the presiding officer of the 
Lander-representing assembly who acts, not 
the Bundestag, which is more “political.” 

Powers of the President 

His powers can be described under these 
general heads: (1) leg al re.spo nsibility for the 
state; (2) continuity o?^government; (3) re¬ 
sponsibility for international affairs; (4) per¬ 
sonnel appointer of the state; (5) guardian of 
the constitution; (6) counterpoise to party 
politics; (7) symbol of the nation. 

Legal Responsibility for the State. All 
the acts of the President need the eounter- 
signature of the (Chancellor or a minister, with 
certain exceptions to be mentioned shortly. 
The placing of the countersignature signifies 
that the political responsibility for the decision 
is taken by the Cha ncell or and cabinet. But 
the President al ^ sig ns: his legal responsibility 
for the Basic Law and the statutes in general 
remains. ILJhe cosiiaiS- a decision which is 
illegal, he can be sued. 

Continuity of Government. The three 
powers he exercises for which no politician’s 
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countersignature is required are these: (1) the 
appointment and dismissal of a VJflanccllor; 
(2) the dissolution of ihc'ifundestag, for new 
elections, when the Bundestag has not been 
able to do better than elect a Chancellor witli 
only a relative majority at the third try; (3) 
liis request that a Chancellor continue in office 
until his successor has been chosen. Clearly the 
President has much discretion in decisions on 
these matters—always subject to the political 
proviso that he cannot succeed in having liis 
own way against the detennined resistance of 
the political parties. 

Responsibility for International Affairs. 
He represents the Bund internationally. He 
signs treaties, and he accredits and receives 
embassies. He may mak'e declarations on for¬ 
eign affairs: that of Henss in January, 1958, on 
George Kennan’s ])eace i^roposals regarding 
the Soviet Union caused an enormous stir, and 
it was not helpful to C^hancellor Adenauers 
policy. Treaties need the approval of Parlia- 
iiK'ut, but the President’s signature is needed 
for validity. 

The declaration of war must be made by 
the Bundestag and signed by the President— 
unless the Bundestag is j')rcvcnted by pressure 
of time from meeting. Then the President may 
make the declaration—of course, with the 
Cliancellor’s counlersigiialure, and if possible, 
after consultation witli the presidents of the 
Bundestag and the Bundesrat. 

Personnel Appointer of the State. He 
appoints and dismisses all Judges and officials, 
military officers and subofficers. He can object 
to appointments, and risk a (Chancellor offering 
to resign; he cannot compel ministers to make 
appointments. The purpose is to enable him to 
exercise an influence against purely partisan 
appointments and dismissals. Of course, he 
must follow the statutes on appointments to the 
civil and military services. 

Guardian of the Constitution. ITc must 
promulgate the law, with signature forthiWth; 
it takes effect at the time stated in tlie statute 
itself. But his status and oath reciuiro that he 
verify the law for its constitutipnality. If he 


believes the law is unconstitutional, it is his 
obligation to make this known to the Parlia¬ 
ment. Then the Governmciit or a Land Govern¬ 
ment or one -third of t he Bundestag may take 
the matter to the Constitutional Court. If the 
President is still recalcitrant after the court 
has rendered an opinion, he must act or be im¬ 
peached. This is the only kind of veto permitted 
the German President. He is thus a kind of 
guardian of the constitution. By acting as such, 
his challenge would throw on the Government 
and the Parliament the reciprocal anxiety of 
taking care to guard the constitutionality of 
their ac tions also. But evem when the President 
signs a law, its constitutionality is still chal¬ 
lengeable in the courts. 

In 1952 an extremely interesting and con¬ 
troversial use of this power occurred. Parlia¬ 
ment and Government had both appealc'd to 
the court for a declaratory opinion on the 
consistency of the European Defense Com¬ 
munity with the Basic Law, which did not then 
permit the establishment of armed forces. The 
controversy was passionate and bitter. Facing 
his problem of signatun^ at a close future date, 
President Heiiss asked the court for a judfo¬ 
ment. The court said that if it passed on the 
subject, then its judgment must be binding on 
the petitions of Parliament anil (Government, 
also. At this. Chancellor Adenauer, carrying 
through the most delicate international and 
parliamentary operations, pleaded with Heuss 
that lic had been politically unneutral. IIciiss 
withdrew his petition. Of course, the Opposi¬ 
tion alleged he had been put under pressure. 
I.atcr, the Basic Law was amended to accom¬ 
modate the Paris Tri*aty obligations, the final 
substitutes for E.D.C., wliich the French Parlia¬ 
ment had rejected. 

Ill 1958 the Bundesrat sued the President 
bccau.so he had signed a bill bringing together 
in one institute all the (Geiman art treasures 
dispersed among the Lander during the war. It 
charged that the bill had not been submitted 
to the Bundesrat as the constitution required; 
but the Bundestag had considered this to be a 
bill not requiring Bundesrat consent. 

One other aspect of the President’s share in 
legi.slativc and political responsibility occurs in 
"legislative emergency”; it is discussed later. 
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Counterpoise to Party Politics. Tlic Presi¬ 
dent has a role rather like the Crown in 
England, "the right to bo infoimed, to en¬ 
courage, to warn”; and it is greater than the 
Crown’s in the field of naming the Chancellor 
and ministers and participating in the process 
of dissolution of the Bundestag, where he has 
some independent authority. The general pur¬ 
pose is to have a certain counterweight to act 
for the nation as a whole, to the dynamic and 
sometimes potentially reckless momentum of 
party politics. He can prevent; he cannot lead. 

Symboi. of the Nation. The office is sym¬ 
bolic of the nation. Like the Crown in England, 
like the President of the French Fourth Re¬ 
public, he is a kind of "moral magistrate.” In 
his own speech of acceptance in 1949, Heuss 
described the ijosition as that of "conciliating 
intermediary”; an office in which "elbows” need 
not be used; one in which he would have 
friendships to right and left; which would stand 
above the necessary political battles, to be an 
arbitral, equilibrating force. 

He can award the Order of Merit of the 
Republic. He has the right of individual par¬ 
don. Both require countersignature. 

Certainly, Theodor Heuss was an exemplary 
President. His speeches and clemency added 
importantly to the education of the nation, 
especially those in which he reminded the Ger¬ 
man pcoi)lc of the Nazi stain, of their own 
portion of the guilt, and the indispensable need 
of democratic "civil courage.” 

A New President 

On July 1, 1959, Heinrich Liibkc followed 
Theodor Heuss in being elected to the federal 
presidency; he assumed office on September 15. 
He was the nominee of the C.D.U., which, 
owing to internal party strife, had nominated 
him only one week before the election. The 
nature of that party strife—involving a de¬ 
cision that had been made by Adenauer to 
resign from the chancellorship and become the 
candidate for the presidency himself, a de¬ 
cision he soon revoked—is described later, when 
the character of Adenauer’s leadership is dis¬ 
cussed. 


The new President, aged sixty-three, had 
been Minister of Agriculture in the federal 
Government since 1953. He is a Westphalian 
and a Roman Catholic. This means that until 
Adenauer retires, both the presidency and the 
chancellorship arc held by Roman Catholics, 
whereas it is a principle of the C.D.U. that 
Protestants shall hold one or the other office. 
But the prineijile was passed over on this 
occasion as Adenauer is eighty-three, and the 
men most likely to succeed him are Protestants; 
Erhard, the Minister for Economic Affairs; 
Krone, the parliamenlary "whip” of the C.D.U.; 
and Gerstenmaier, presiding officer of the 
Bundestag. The new President had been little 
known to the general public, owing to his 
modesty and noncontroversial personality, a 
natUH) formed in rural upbringing and pursuits. 
He is an expert on agriculture and before 
World War II was director of the German 
Fanner’s Association. He was persecuted, al¬ 
most to death, by the Nazis. After World War 
11, he became Minister of Food in the North 
Rhinc-Westphalian Land Government and then 
became a member of the Bundestag. His policy 
was the encouragement of the small farmers’ 
interests. 

The Bundesversarnmlung to elect the Presi¬ 
dent was summoned to meet in Berlin, despite 
the fact that the Soviet Government denounced 
this as "provocation.” Llibke was elected on 
the second ballot. His strongest opposition 
came from Professor C^Jarlo Schmid, one of the 
principal leaders of the S.P.D.—so strong, in¬ 
deed, through popularity and ability, that Ad¬ 
enauer had originally been persuaded to stand 
for the presidency himself. On the first ballot 
Liibkc received 517 votes, Schmid, 385, and 
a candidate of the F.D.P., Max Becker, 104; 
24 abstained. On the second ballot Liibke re¬ 
ceived 526; Schmid, 386, and Becker, 99. As 
there are 1,038 members of the federal con¬ 
vention, 520 was an absolute majority. 

In his inaugural address, the new President 
paid tribute to the precedents established by 
Theodor Heuss, and said he intended to follow 
them. Then, in evident reference to the fact 
that Adenauer, when he had decided to accept 
the candidacy for the presidency, had ex¬ 
pressed the intention to use the office to con- 
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tiniie his personal policy as developed in the 
chancellorship, Liibke said: 

The Parliamcnlary Council, in defining the Basic 
Law for the office of the Federal President, very 
thoroughly discuss(?d the limits of this offiee. 
There was full agreement that the powers of the 
Federal President must be restricted as compared 
with the period of the Weimar Republic. The 
cxxdanation for this can easily be found, if we 
keep in mind that our Basie Law in its material 
contents draws certain eonelnsions from the very 
painful lessons learned during our rec*ent history. 
"J'hc members of the Parliainenlary Council 
wanted to avoid the reciirnmee of two evils: 
the complete dissipation of political power which 
leil in the Weimar Republic to the exhaustion of 
governmental authority—anil the agglomeration 
of great power in one person. Neither total power 
for govcrniiiimt nor total dissolution of govern¬ 
ment authority is expected of the Federal Re¬ 
public's Basic Law. 

Departing President Heuss underlined the 
political neutrality of the presidency, as.sertiiig 
that it had been his own ‘‘personal invention” 
when the constitution was formulated. The 
reason for the indirect elt‘ction of the President, 
his independence of a popular vote, that is, a 


kind of plebiscite, was deliberate: “With a 
people who were spiritually still adrift, we did 
not want to give the fustian demagogue any 
chance whatever.” And, suirposing, wo might 
ask, Adenauer had been able to carry his 
political strength into the presidency: Would 
this not have been a hint to would-bc Hitlers 
on how, once again, to amass all the powers 
of the state into their irresponsible hands? 

Thus, the German Republic, ten years old, 
overcame a potc*ntial crisis by the consensus of 
men of democratic good will in the (^D.U. 

It may be added that others had bc'C'ii ap¬ 
proached in the (M).U. to be candidate's long 
before Liibke was; Krone and CJersteninaier 
were most prominent among thc'in. They 
promptly refused because they wished to re¬ 
main in active politics, both having a chance 
one day of succeeding to the chanei'llorship. 
Adenauer had bi'iai pcTSuadc'd by some ad¬ 
visers that he could make the pivsidency an 
office of ac‘ti\i‘ personal policy. To have tried 
would have been to perveal the constitution. 
He wisely c liangc'd his mind. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


General Characteristics 

The German cabinet, known officially as the 
Bundesregiernng, or feder al ( Government, is the 
true political executive branch of the Bonn 
system. It is duly established and regulatcal by 
the Basic Law, Articles 62 to 69, and its 
functions are further spelled out in the articles 
on the powers of the Parliament and the Fed¬ 
eral President. 

This executive has five outstanding features. 

Parliamentary Execjutive. The German 
Government is a parliamentary executive, tliat 
is, it is intimately linked with the Parliament. 
It is not a severed executive like the American, 
with a separation between Gongress and the 
presidency. The German Government is virtu¬ 
ally chosen (the leader of it, the Ghancellor, 
is actually elected) by the Bundestag; and it 
can hold office only so long as the Bundestag 
does not vote it out. In other words, this is an 


execnUve directly responsible to the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Collective REsroNsiiuLiTY. This Govern¬ 
ment is a body in which authority and responsi¬ 
bility arc coll ectively share d. I'he ministers and 
Chancellor are highly integrated in common 
action. In this, it is like, though not identical 
with, the British Cabinet and the French Gov¬ 
ernment. In this also, it is in sharp contrast 
with the American “Cabinet,” which is but a 
collection of men each with his separate re¬ 
sponsibility and all subordinate to the Presi¬ 
dent, the chief executive. 

Ciiancellor-Leadersiiip. German govern¬ 
mental tradition and chance have made execu¬ 
tive strength and stability and single-minded 
leadership an important value to the German 
people and their diverse politicians. Hence, 
the Basic Law gives the Federal Chancellor 
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(the German equivalent of the British and the 
French Prime Ministers) a specially elevated 
status above that of his ministerial colleagues. 
In the British system the Prime Minister, for 
political reasons already fully stated, is primus 
inter pares, first among equals, in relation to 
the ministers. In 1946 the French tried to write 
this pre-eminent status into law and in 1958 
they were successful. In Germany, law and 
practice have, since 1949, made the Chancellor 
actually pre-eminent—yet still not a superior 
over subordinates. This primacy of the Chan¬ 
cellor was advocated strongly by the S.P.D. as 
well as the C.D.U. 

Executive Strength. To achieve at once 
executive strength and also democratic re¬ 
sponsibility, certain conditions are established 
to make the Government’s overthrow by the 
Bundestag possible only by sober and responsi¬ 
ble action. The procedure is known as the 
"constructive vote of no confidence.” ^ The dis¬ 
solution of the Bundestag is provided for in the 
constitution as a retaliatory weapon that the 
Federal Chancellor may use under certain con¬ 
ditions against a hostile Bundestag. 

Procedure. Seeking efficiency of governmen¬ 
tal operations, in intimate keeping with Ger¬ 
man national character at home and at work, 
the constitution requires the Government to 
establish niles of procedure for itself. They 
need the approval of the Federal President. 
Such rules were in operation in the Weimar 
system, and the Bonn Government decreed its 
new version in May, 1951. 

Thus, the general characteristics of the Ger¬ 
man Government are: it is parliamentary; it 
has collective responsibility; the Chancellor has 
a special status of authority; it has a certain 
independent strength; its internal operations 
are highly and formally regulated. 

The Constitutioruil Requirements and 
Their Operation 

"The Federal Government is composed of 
the Chancellor and the Federal Ministers.” This 
constitutional description at once emphasizes 


the primacy of the Chancellor and embraces 
Chancellor and ministers in one collective 
body. 

A German Government comes into existence 
in the following way. The Federal Chancellor 
alone is elected by the Bundestag, and without 
debate, on the sole proposal of the President 
of the Federation. For election, a majority 
of the wh ole Bundc st.a g membe^ip (not 
merely those present) Js require d. 

There has been only one Chancellor in Ger¬ 
many since 1949, and he has been elected on 
three occasions: in September, 1949, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1953, and again in October, 1957, di¬ 
rectly after the general elections. On the first 
occasion Konrad Adenauer was elected by the 
Bundestag by the barest majority, having been 
proposed because he was leader of the largest 
party, the C.D.U. He obtained 202 votes; 142 
were cast against. It is said that the margin 
of one over half of the 402 members of the 
assembly was provided when he voted for 
himself! Those composing his majority were his 
own party and the Free Democrats and the 
German party. In 1953 the vote in his favor 
was 304 to 148. On October 22, 1957, he was 
re-elected for a third term by 274 to 192, in 
an assembly of 475 members. For he had lost 
the votes of the Free Democrats who had left 
his Government. 

The Basic Law next stipulates what must 
happen if the Bundestag cannot support a 
Chancellor with an absolute majority of its 
votes. The rules have not had to be used so 
far. Yet this is what they are. On the first 
failure the Bundestag may within fou rteen day s 
of the ballot elect a person it itself proposes, 
by an absolute majority. Thus, it would be 
open to a number of parties to join together on 
a candidate they preferred to the one named 
by the President. In this way they could, by 
a coalition, put into office a man who is not 
the head of the largest party in the nation^ 

Suppose the new Chancellor is not chosen 
in this two-week period. Suppose, as in France, 
it should be impossible in that time (extremely 
short by France’s standards) for the Bundestag 

' The French Constitution of 1958 has followed 
the West German Basic Law. 
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to elect a Chancellor. Then the German states¬ 
men have, through the Basic Law, provided 
that their Government shall not be left open 
to distracted conflicts. A new ballot (the third) 
takes place immediately on the lapse of this 
time, and the candidate getting a plurality is 
elected. But the process is not yet over. If that 
winniJig candidate does get an absolute major¬ 
ity, the Federal President must appoint him 
Chancellor. But if his majority is only rebitive, 
then the Federal Presidg.it has a free choice: 
he may appoint him C^hanc(*llor within seveti 
days—or dis solve the Bu ndestag. The purpose 
is obvious. If it is necessary in the opinion of 
the P'cderal President to clarify the conflicts 
and deadlocks among parties by an appeal to 
the electorate, it is in his independent power 
and discretion to do so. Or, he may believe 
that the nation will be better off if, for an 
indefinite time, the Bundestag’s will prevails, 
and a Government is now put into the saddle. 
This would leave events to parliamentary de¬ 
velopments. If luf dissolves, he could lose much 
prestige with the Bundestag, but might gain it 
with the pubjje. 

FoHAfiNG A Caiunet. Oiicc the Chancellor 
has been api)ointed, ho propost's the several 
ministers to the Federal President. Tin* CJhan- 
ccllor’s will is final if by thrt'at to resign he 
insists on his list. M^obib'rs take their oath of 
office before the Biimicsta as in past 
regimes before the President (or the Kaiser or 
king). The oath is in the same terms as that 
of the President of the Republic.” 

We have not yet, however, discussed how the 
various ministers are brought together by the 
Chancellor. It depends, of course, on the 
Chancellor’s personal political ideas and ob¬ 
jectives, as affected by those of the party of 
which he is the head, and on the numerical 
strength of his party in relationship to others. 
From 1949 to 1953 Chancellor Adenauer had 
no absolute majority based on the C.D.U.: ho 

* “I swear that I shall dedicate my cfTorls to the 
well-being of the German people, enhance its 
prosperity, protect it from harm, uphold and defend 
the Basic Law and the laws of the I'cdcration, 
fulfill my duties conscientiously and do justice to 
all. So help me God.” The religious phrase is 
optional. 


was compelled to work with coalition partners. 
From 1953 he had a slight majority, but he 
needed a majority of two-thirds in order to 
carry foreign and deft'nsc policies that required 
an amendment to the constittition. Therefore, 
once again Adenauer needed to bring in minis¬ 
ters of other parties. And again in 1957, the 
need for a eertain two-thirds still persisting in 
a party which has its own internal dissensions, 
and a man of powerful will at its head, com¬ 
mended a policy of at least attaching to itself 
one smaller party, the Deutsebe Partei, The 
conditions of such coalitions and their difficul¬ 
ties will be considered later. However, com¬ 
pared with French cabinets before 1958, the 
German Covt'rnment has been steady, forceful, 
and effective. The so-called “miracle” of Ger¬ 
man economic‘revival, and, we may add, of 
international resurgence, came about in large 
measure through the stable operation of the 
cabinet. 

No Confidence. A Government can be 
forced out of office by a volt? of no confidence 
But such a vote can be won only on such con¬ 
ditions that it has come to be called, collo¬ 
quially, a “constructive vote of no confidence.” 
For when the Bundestag seeks to overthrow a 
Government, it can do so only on the condition 
that it makes an alternative Chancellor avail¬ 
able; it risks dissolution if there is no such 
alternative]^ 

These are the specific rules: The Bundestag 
may move a vote of no confidence in the Fed¬ 
eral (chancellor, and carry it only by electing 
In s suc cessor, by absolute majority, and by sub¬ 
mitting to the Federal President a request 
for dismissal of the Fcderid^Chancellor. I’lie 
Federal President must then comply and ap¬ 
point the pt?r^m^£l|^ed. (There must be an 
intcrv'al of forty-eight hours between the mo¬ 
tion and the election.) 

Let us pause to notice the difference between 
the procedure here and that of the Weimar 
Republic. There a Chancellor could be over¬ 
thrown by an ordinary Reichstag majority, and 
several Chancellors were. It made for in¬ 
stability. Second, the President was not bound 
by any Reichstag resolution in his own choice 
of the fallen Chancellor’s successor. This made 
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it possible for President Hindenljurg to appoint 
Von Papen, Schleicher, and Briining, as well 
as Hitler, to the chancellorship—though none of 
these could get a majority in the Reichstag by 
normal elections. Now, under the Basic Law, 
the Bundestag is master of appointment, and 
also of dismissal. For the President of the 
Republic cannot, like the President in the Wei¬ 
mar system, dismiss a Chancellor at his own 
whim. The loopholes are now filled. 

Now, if a motion of confidence put by the 
Chancellor is not supported by an absolute 
majority of the Bundestag, the Chancellor may 
hit back; he may ask the Federal President to 
dissolve the Bundestag within the next twenty- 
one days. This right to get a dissolution can 
be forestalled by the Bundestag, as soon as it 
elects another Federal Chancellor (and it can 
do so by absolute majority or in certain 
circumstances by relative majority). Thus 
(through dissolution) the Chancellor has a 
kind of check on the Bundtistag’s caprice, while 
the Bundestag has a check on the Chancellor 
and dissolution if it can elect another Chancel¬ 
lor in his place. It a)uld change its mind and 
re-elect the same man as Chancellor to avoid 
dissolution. 


Thus, disciplinary power has been estab¬ 
lished in the German system on the model of 
the British power of the Cabinet to dissolve 
when in difficulties with the Commons. But the 
Crown in Britain must (by convention) dis¬ 
solve, whereas in the Bonn system the Federal 
Pre sident may dissolve : he has a discretio n. 

In actual practice, since 1 ^9, Chancellor 
Adenauer has never put such a motion, and 
never needed to do so: for his party strength 
could have defeated any challenge of this kind. 
Nor, in all that period, did the opposition 
parties singly or in concert attempt to set up a 
Chancellor to supplant him. They were not 
strong enough. They moved votes of censure 
for purposes of arraignment and debate, but 
without constitutional effect. (Cabinet conces¬ 
sions in laws and administrative policy were 
obtained by the Opposition through more con¬ 
venient and less deadly instruments. 

When a Federal Chancellor vacates ofiSce, .all 
the ministers lose office. When a Bundestag 
begins a new term. Chancellor and ministers 
vacate their offices, and a new Government is 
chosen as already described. During election 
periods, the Chancellor and ministers continue 
to transact business. 


THE PRIMACY OF THE CHANCELLOR 


We arc left with the problem of the relation¬ 
ship between the Chancellor and his ministers. 
The constitution imposes on the Chancellor a 
special status: he “determines, and assumes 
responsibility for, the directing principles of 
policy {Richtlinien der Politik)'*^ Then, within 
the limits of these directing principles, each 
fedenJ minister conducts the business of his 
department independently and on his own re¬ 
sponsibility. The federal Government, that is, 
all the ministers and the Federal Ch,anccllor 
together in collective council, decides on con¬ 
flicts between the federal ministers. 

This is a curious and rather confused situa¬ 
tion. Are the ministers not to attack and 
criticize and seek to amend the Chancellor's 
principles? It is not possible, in a situation 
where the Chancellor’s own political party has 

* This is often translated as “general policy.” 


any internal differences of policy, that ministers 
will remain quiescent while he has his own 
way entirely. Still more is he bound to be 
subject to influence when his Ministry is a 
coalition of several parties. Furtheimore, what 
are the “directing (or main, or fundamental) 
principles of policy” as distinct from the con¬ 
crete ingredients which compose policy? Can 
any line of i^olicy be so determinate, so clear- 
cut and unambiguous, and without the possi¬ 
bility of compromise and concession? A policy 
in government is never a thin, razor-sharp line, 
but rather a wide and grayish contour; it has 
distinction but many strands, and some are not 
indispensable. The Chancellor may not have 
definitely thought out his main lines at tlie 
moment of meeting the cabinet. Yet the pri¬ 
macy of the Chancellor on “the main lines of 
policy” means, also, that though ministers may 
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debate them in cabinet, the Chancellor has the 
last word, and he is thereby rescued from sub¬ 
ordination by a majority vote-if the party 
situation sustains him. 

Even more, how can each federal minis¬ 
ter conduct the affairs of his department inde¬ 
pendently and on his own responsibility, and 
yet act so that there is still ground for-to 
quote the Basic Law—“differences of opinion”? 
About what? At the top, all the affairs of gov¬ 
ernment are integrated, by their nature. De¬ 
partmental jurisdictions cannot be severetl from 
each other and work well. Even if the consti¬ 
tution did not demand it, ministers would have 
to be each other’s keeptTS in many affairs. In 
fact, the rules of procedure provide for co¬ 
ordination, early consultation, common prepa¬ 
rations, etc. Ihe exigencies of party life and 
the character of the various ministers decide 
how much collectivity there shall be in their 
daily operations. An impression remains from 
the long Adenauer cabinet experience that the 
ministeis are ratlu*r considerably more distinct 
from each other, and less occupied in a large 
mingling of activity, than the British Cabinet 
ministers. 

The Rules of Collective Action 

The rules of cabinet activity are the most 
detailed and technically perfect as well as the 
most elaborate to be found anywhere in the 
world—at any rale, among those published.'* 

The main liries of domestic and foreign policy 
are determined by tlie Chancellor, and they 
are binding on the ministers who arc obliged 
to cany them out in their ministries. For if 
there is any doubt in the minister's mind, he 
must make inquiry of the Chancellor. The 
Chancellor can press the minister to keep to 
llu; line and ensure the maintenance of a 
unified conduct of busiiie.ss. The ministers, on 
the otlier hand, are in duty bound to inform 
the Chancellor of measures and plans of their 
individual departments which are important 
for tlie Chancellors formulation of his main 


■* Ceschdftsordnung der Bundesregierungt and 
Getneinsame Geschdftsordnung der Bundesrninis- 
terien, I and II, May 11, 1951. 


lines of policy and coordinating activity. If a 
minister believes the Chancellor should change 
his general policy, he must so infonn the 
(ffianeellor, state his grounds, and ask him 
for a decision. 

The Chancellor is assisted by an office, the 
Federal Chancellory, rather like the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat in Britain and tlie Execu¬ 
tive Office of the President in the U.S.A. Its 
chief is called Staalssckrctar (“secretary of 
state”), but this title is basically equivalent to 
“permanent .secretary” in the English sense of a 
career head of a department; and the career 
heads of the other departments have this title 
also. Yet he need not hold the office perma¬ 
nently, for he is a “political official.” This chief 
seerc‘tary, as I shall call him, takes c‘arc of the 
Chancellor’s affairs and those of the whole 
cabinet. He is a clearing house* for communi- 
eations between ininisti*rs and Cffianccllor and 
between Federal President and Chancellor.'’ 
(The official who held such an office under 
Hitler, Dr. Heinrich Larniners, who had been 
appointed long iK'lbie, in 1926, was judged by 
the NiimbiTg Tribunal to be so involved in 
the making of policy that he was condemned.) 

As the (^Jianci'llor is given a pre-eminent and 
dislinetiNc role in the GovTrninent, a problem 
is created; what happens if he is ineajiacitated? 
He is reciuired by the Basic Law (Art. 69) to 
appoint a depuly from among his ministers. 
This depuly takes his plae*? when the (ffianeel- 
lor is generally unable to act for somi* or all of 
his functions. 

Ministers who speak to the public are bound 
to keep within the iiolicy laid down by the 

The Fcrdi-ral Chanrellor’s office concerns itself 
with the gcnrral supervision of all jiolicies, the 
coordination of departincntal activitic.s, the secur¬ 
ing of information for the Chancellor, the prepara¬ 
tion of caliinet meetings, the agenda, the facilita¬ 
tion of preparatory discus.sio:.5 between ininisters 
and officials of various depart men t.s, and person¬ 
nel appointments. Here the Chancellor’s work and 
speeches arc prepared, and .some decisions are 
brought to a fjoint where the Chancellor may 
then easily make up his mind. The office acts as 
arbiter between departments in conflict, and it 
keeps close connection with Parliament and the 
organizations of the parties. One official for a 
government department or more is employed under 
the chief secretary, so that the staff is about 
twenty high officials plus many subordinates. 
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Chancellor, even though they belong to parties 
other than his. This is the breaking point for 
some ministers who disagree with the Chancel¬ 
lor or the dominant section of his party. 

Some of the rules of cabinet operation are 
not fully reconcilable with the constitutional 
stipulations about the Chancellors primary 
concern for general policy and the individual 
responsibility of ministers, though they are ac¬ 
tually more practical.® According to the rules 
the Government (that is, the whole body of 
ministers and Chancellor) must, for the pur¬ 
pose of discussion and decision, be infonned 
of all affairs of general domestic or foreign, ec¬ 
onomic, social, financial, or cultural signifi¬ 
cance. Especially mentioned are: (a) all bills; 

(b) all drafts of decrees of the Government; 

(c) drafts of other decrees if of special im¬ 
portance; (tZ) the Bundesrat’s attitude to the 
Government’s proposals; {e) all matters re¬ 
quired by the Basic Law or any statute; (/) 
differences of opinion between various min¬ 
isters. 

(Certain kinds of appointments and separa¬ 
tions of high career officials and judges must be 
put on the agenda. The Chancellor cannot 
alone initiate a bill; but he can stop a bill from 
being introduced by one or all the ministers. 

Before they get to the meeting the ministers 
are expected to discuss with each other tliose 
matters which concern them collectively. In 
case there are still issues in conflict between 
them, the unresolved points must be described 
to the Chancellor’s chief secretary. If any bill 
entails any expenses to Bund, Liinder, or local 
authorities, this must be made known to the 
rest of the ministers, and it must be announced 
whether the Minister of Finance has offered 
any objection. If this is not made clear, then 
the chief secretary will sec tliat it is. The 
Chancellor can try to reconcile interministcrial 
differences in a meeting with those immediately 
concerned. 

The rules of procedure do not touch on 
committees of the cabinet, but Adenauer has 
established committees from time to time, e.g., 
for defense matters, for social welfare reforms, 

® Geschaftsordnung, pars. 15-26. 


for economic coordination. This resembles the 
practice of the British Cabinet. Yet the differ¬ 
ence is striking: the committees serve Aden¬ 
auer, the Chancellor, rather than the cabinet 
as a whole. He has the advantage of the 
previous planning and help of a smaller team 
within the cabinet devoted to him. 

Cabinet Meetings. Decisions are normally 
taken in full cabinet session-called regularly 
once a week by the chief secretary of the 
Chancellery, instructed by the Chancellor. Ma¬ 
terial supporting the agenda is circulated with 
sufficient time for study by the various minis¬ 
ters: a week at least is required between a 
bill’s going to the (Chancellery and its cabinet 
consideration. The Chancellor may call for 
earlier action. 

Cabinet sessions are confidential, above all as 
regards the attitude of individual ministers, 
the way they vote, and the contents of the 
agenda. The obligation of cofifidcnce is perma¬ 
nent, lasting after tenure of office. The political 
reason for secrecy we have already discussed 
(Chapter 8). 

The President of the Federation is not pres¬ 
ent, even as the Crown in England docs not 
attend the British Cabinet meetings. But, be¬ 
sides the ministers, there arc riormally present 
the chief secretary of the (Chancellery, the 
chief of the Office of the President, the federal 
Press Secretary, the personal secretary of the 
Chancellor—in all, nearly thirty persons. Minis¬ 
ters can be represented by their chief secre¬ 
taries (that is, the top career officials), and 
these officials can even allcnd along with their 
ministers. Even other officials may, at request 
and for particular business, attcutl temporarily. 
The Chancellor can direct that nobody but the 
ministers shall attend a cabinet meeting; it is 
at his discretion. 

The cabinet cannot take valid decisions im- 
Icss at least one-half the total number of 
ministers is present. The Geiman cabinet is re¬ 
quired to take its decisions by majority rule, 
with a casting vote available to the chairman. 
In England the taking of decisions is less 
formal. 

A report is made of the sessions. It is con¬ 
fidential and protected by the law on official 
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secrecy. Copies of the report go to llie minis¬ 
ters, the Press Secretary, and the President of 
the Federation. 

Even when a minister has disagreed with the 
decision, he has to accept and apply it; he is 
not pei-mitted to act contrary to the attitude 
of the w'hole cabinet. 

The Minister of Finance. The niles of 
procedure of the cabinet itself, and the rules 
of procedure on the budgc't, give a strong 
predominance (as in Britain, but not in 
France) to the Ministry of Finance where 
“(|uestions of financial importance** are in¬ 
volved. Of course, such questions arc, in the 
modern state, almost synonymous with all pol¬ 
icies, c.g., welfare, defense, and foreign policy. 

If the Government makes a decision on such 
finance-regarding matters without, or against 
the vote of, the Minister of Finance, he has a 
special right to challenge it. If he docs, then 
the decision is deferred, and another meeting 
takes place. The decision fails if it cannot then 
obtain snpi)ort from a majority of the cabinet 
- the Minister of Finance being present, and 
the Chancellor being on the side of the major¬ 
ity. Til other worils. Chancellor and Ministt*r of 
k'inance can togt.'ther defeat the rest of the 
ministers. 

The Minister of Justice and the Minister of 
th(? Interior have similar rights of protest when¬ 


ever a measure of the cabinet is incompatible 
with existing laws. 

Sttmmanj of the Chancellor's Strength 

Thus, the Chanci'llor is master of the main 
lines of policy, and is entitled to exact con¬ 
formity to them of his ministers. He alone can 
ask a vote of eonfiilcnce of the Bundestag and 
demand the latter's dissolution. These are 
weapons against his ministers and the i)arties 
of which tlu*y are mi'inbers, and they are in¬ 
struments in his relationship with the Parlia¬ 
ment. He alone can choose and dismiss minis¬ 
ters, or retain thinn if they should suggest 
resignation. Ho alone is directly responsible for 
policy to the Buntlestag; the responsibility of 
the cabinet is to him, fonnally, for theii re- 
S])onsihility to the Bundestag is not foimally 
declari‘d in the Basic Law. (hilitical facts 
modify this, but this is the formal situation; 
and ihe formal rnles also modify the operation 
of political forces.) He can help or hinder 
ministers in introducing a bill. He has special 
veto powers ovt'r finance—with the Minister of 
Finance. He can make a personal decision on 
the number of ministers there may be. One 
power is denii'd him: in time of peace, the 
commander in chief is the Minister of De¬ 
fense, not the Chancellor; but once the Parlia- 
mi'iit has declared w^ar the power of command 
passes to the Chancellor. 


THE OPERATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
UNDER ADENAUER 


In the period 1949 to 1959, the (German 
Government system worked very much along 
the lines set down by the Basic Law. This 
resulted from two major causes: the (Chancellor 
of the time held office continuously, with no 
break, and he was supported by a party, the 
(C.D.U., that had an almost absolute majority 
until 1953, after w^hich it actually had an abso- 
hite majority. Secondly, the Chanc(?llor was 
Konrad Adenauer, a man who by nature and 
long xorofessional experience believed in and 
could bear strong executive Icadcrshii^ himself. 
Whereas in these ten years Germany had one 
leading minister as chief executive, France had 


i-ight(‘en cabinets and fourteen different mim 
as Prime Minister. Let us consider the opera¬ 
tion ()f the (kMinan cabinet systian under 
(1iaiK*<*llor Adenauer. 

Coalition cabinets were found necessary or 
desirable, although the C.D.U. had attaired a 
clear majority of the Bundestag by 1953. Tlie 
cabinets included the C.D.U., the PM).P., the 
D.P., and for some time the Refugee party, 
(’oalition was continued after 1953 becau.se the 
Chancellor needed a two-thirds majiirity of 
the Bundestag for any constitutional amend- 
mi'iits he might want, especially for rearma¬ 
ment. 
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As in all systems that have a cabinet founded 
on a combination of rival parties, the Ger¬ 
man cabinet suffered from much dissension 
and stress, even from wings of the C.D.U. 
Examples are these: (1) The Minister of Eco¬ 
nomies struggled with the Minister of Finance 
over the former’s laissez-faire policy which 
conflicted with the latter’s need for appropri¬ 
ations for the refugees and for housing. (2) 
Adenauer and his Minister of the Interior 
clashed (the latter was a Protestant): the 
Minister was strongly for Gcnnan reunification 
and against the European Defense Community 
policy; he resigned. (3) The F.D.P. constandy 
agitated for more power to its representatives 
in the cabinet. (4) The Chancellor supported 
the Co-determination Law, to please the 
Christian trade-union wing; the F.D.P. op- 
po.sed it. (5) The F.D.P. opposed the Chancel¬ 
lor’s inclination towards trade-union wage and 
welfare demands and supportc^d Erhard, the 
Economics Minister, in his *'hard** economy. 
(6) The Refugee party demanded that its 
two members in the cabinet leave in protest 
because its policies of better treat men t of the 
refugees went unheeded; Adenauer persuaded 
them to stay on. But their party seceded from 
the coalition. (7) The F.D.P. members of the 
cabinet were persuaded to stay and accept 
Adenauer’s policy on E.D.C. and the Saar 
(when it was internationalized); but as a 
result the party itself split into two. (8) 
Troublesome people, like the F.D.P. leader, 
Bliicher, were finally dropped out of the cab¬ 
inet (he had been vice-chairman of the cabinet 
at one time); and some men who had proved 
ineffective, though popular to a segment of the 
electorate, were also dropped. 

The clashes referred to resulted in the 
Bundestag wing of a party voting against the 
cabinet policies consented to by its members 
who were ministers. Sometimes ministerial 
clashes were carried on by sharp recrimina¬ 
tions in public—the kind that, in England, 
would have meant resignation or dismissal, 
especially those between ministers and Chan¬ 
cellor. 

The formation of cabinets had to take ac¬ 
count of a balance between Protestants and 
Catholics, as well as party strength, and re¬ 


gional strength in the Lander. It meant an in¬ 
crease in the size of the cabinet, occasionally, 
to allow for these considerations. The popular 
reaction was to deplore the lengthy period for 
forming a cabinet (mainly in 1953, when it 
took nearly six weeks, not counting the one 
month between the elections and the Bundes¬ 
tag’s election of the Chancellor) and to de¬ 
plore the triumph of “political” motives rather 
than technical considerations of the “best” men. 
In the cabinet of 1949, four ministers were not 
members of the Bundestag: Expellees, Food 
and Agriculture, the Interior, Posts. It is un¬ 
known in England to appoint men as ministers 
who arc not M.P.’s. The practice has retumed 
in France under De Gaulle to a considerable 
extent, on the plea that the best experts should 
be appointed. But the practice has serious 
flaws from the standpoint of sound dernocratie 
government. Adenauer did not repeat the ex¬ 
periment. 

The Chancellor has been most cavalier with 
the Bundestag. Under criticism—the proi)er 
function of the Bund(?stag—he has been 
haughty and petulant, sometimes leaving im¬ 
portant debates to his subordinates. He has 
acted like a captain who is the team, rather 
than one of its members. 

The Bundestag and the Bundesrat have from 
time to time administered shocks to the fflian- 
cellor. Perhaps the severest was their treat¬ 
ment of his Volunteers* Bill. He rejc'cted a 
draft of a law formulated by Theodor Blank, 
Minister of Defense, in early 1955, in prepara¬ 
tion for the going into effect of the Paris 
Treaties. Instead, he rushed through the cab¬ 
inet a draft of his own bill to raise a voluntet'r 
army, amended it .slightly to satisfy the party 
leaders of the coalition, and published it. The 
bill was hardly more than one of general 
principle, but it failed to provide all the civil 
liberties’ safeguards demanded by the majority 
of active German political persons. Adenauer 
was challenged by the S.P.D. (rather divided), 
but more so by his own party’s twin, the 
C.S.U., and by younger members of the G.D.U. 
To get his own way, the Chancellor was even 
ready to appoint a chief secretary of Social 
Democratic persuasion to the Ministry of De¬ 
fense. But the S.P.D. leader did not permit 
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the nominee to serve. The substance of the 
bill was drastically amended and reconstructed. 

'rhus, the German eabinet-C:haneellor system 
is still in the making. Its first Chancellor has 
been able to act so steadily, forcefully, siicwss- 
fully, and personally, that a gifted commenta¬ 
tor, Professor Theodor Eselienburg, wishes to 
call the German system a “Chancellor democ¬ 
racy,” yet not with any suggestion that Ade¬ 
nauer has been a usurper who has transeendi-d 
the authority given him by the' Basie l.aw. But 
wo have still to s('e what will happen (a) 
when no one party has the strength his party 
has had; (b) when no siK‘h social and economic 
needs are fulfillc'cl by the oneness and firmnc'ss 
of a Chancellor; and (r) when a Social I)<‘Tno- 
erat holds the chancellorship. 

One? of the disadvantages of strong personal 
political leadership of Adenauer's type, espe¬ 
cially in a country new to dc'mocratic practices, 
is that it makes for anxiety about who will be 
capable of succeeding to an office so chargi^d 
with authority. It was believed at one time that 
the Foreign Minister, Heinrich von Brentano, 
would be groomed for the succession. But 
there is more reason to believe, aft<?r the ex¬ 
perience of some years, that Ludwig F.rhard, 
Minister of Economic Affairs, is the better 
qualified, in special talent, in counsel, and 
in will power, or to sec a successor in Franz 
Josef Strauss, Defense Minister, a young Ba¬ 
varian who has energy, wisdom, and a way 
with popular contacts. The deeper anxiety is 
whether the Gemian people uill tolerate a 
more moderate and h*ss authoritarian direction 
of affairs at the top, or treat an easi(‘r man 
or men in collective leadership with mistrust, 
riiere are several good leaders in the bvo main 
IHirties, but an anxious question is: Will they 
remain intact or will the C.D.U. fall apart? 

The practice of firm and transcendent lead¬ 
ership by Adenauer has emphasized the im- 
pc'ifcction of the existent parliamentary control 
of the executive. Wherever one or a few men 
can exercise great power in the name of 
democracy, it is important for the perpetuation 
of an active and shared political experience to 
keep a rein on the leaders, and to have this 
done in glaring publicity. But the control by 
committees is almost private and it is broken 


up; and control through open debate is infre¬ 
quent and the Cluinccllor has been restive un¬ 
der it. There is much to be said for a multipli¬ 
cation of the occasions of a cpiestion hour; it is 
a method well designed to take any aloof arro¬ 
gance out of any minister and even Prime 
Minister. This is the veiy weai^on to make a 
Chancellor realize day after day without 
cessation that he is in the service of the people 
—and to teach him in continuously declared 
d(‘tail what that serviet* is: he needs to be 
assailc'd eviay day to teach him who is master. 

Struf^flle for the Succession 

The observations we have made on Ade¬ 
nauer’s strong and tenacious leadership and the 
need for a counterpoise are instructively illus¬ 
trated by his attt‘m]^t in April-Jiine, IB.'Sf), to 
move from the chancellorship into the presi¬ 
dency, from an active political office to one of 
comparative ncMitrality, and yet to carry the 
power of the former with him. The move was 
dc^feated. 

In Fttbruary, 1959, preparatory to the expiry 
in September of PresidcMit Heuss’s .sc'cond 
term, the S.P.D. naiiK^d Professor Carlo Sebmid 
to be its candidate for the presidency in the 
elections of July, 1959. This action immediately 
stimulatc'd tlu' C.D.U. to eonsidi?r who would 
be its best candidate, to make .sure of beating 
HO popular an opponent. The C’hancellor him- 
.self detestc*d the Socialists and was most 
anxious to defeat them. 

Adenauer’s own policy was, during March, to 
induce his Minister of Economic Affairs, Lud¬ 
wig Erhard, to accej^t the presidency. Erhard 
is Protestant, and his succe.ss would mean the 
.satisfaction of the C.D.U. principle that Chan¬ 
cellor and President be of the different faiths. 
Adenauer, furthermore, looked forward to lead¬ 
ing his country to still another C.D.U. victory 
in the elections of September, 1961, though he 
would be over eighty-five. Adenauer was de¬ 
feated in his tactics by his own parliamentary 
party, whose rcstiveness with the domination 
of the "Old Man” we have already suggested. 
Moreover, Erhard’s popularity with the 
C.D.U. voters was demonstrated during the 
elections of 1957 so signally as to mark him 
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out for the cliancellorship when Adenauer re¬ 
tired. The two men had been at odds on 
certain basic policies. Erhard was not a keen 
friend of the European Common Market, as 
Adenauer was, on grounds of the principle of 
freedom of trade. This reflected other impor¬ 
tant differences: to Adenauer the Common 
Market linked France and Germany and 
weighed against Britain, which did not wish 
to enter the Common Market but desired, like 
Erhard, a very wide free-trade area in Europe. 
These attitudes were involved with Adenauers 
close policy-partnership with Do Gaulle against 
Russia and to a lesser extent, of course, against 
Britain, while Erhard seemed to be more 
Anglophile and less inflexible about arrange¬ 
ments with Russia. Also, the big industrialists 
and businessmen who supported Adenauer dis¬ 
liked Erhard for his free-trade ideas. 

Early in March, 1959, a delegation of the 
C.D.U. parliamentary group supported Er¬ 
hard’s determination not to be a presidential 
candidate, and left open the issue of who 
should be named. Adenauer and his close 
friends proposed to avoid the issue by securing 
a constitutional amendment allowing Heuss a 
third term. This was too blatant a violation of 
the spirit of the constitution of 1949 to succeed, 
and, moreover, Heuss refused to be a party to 
it as he held the theory that the very act of 
electing a new President was a valuable po¬ 
litical lesson for the politically inexperienced 
German people. 

Various C.D.U. party functionaries worked 
up a “draft Erhard” drive, without consulting 
the C.D.U. parliamentary group, but the lat¬ 
ter in special meeting clearly rebuffed Ade¬ 
nauer by voting that Erhard stay in active 
politics, though they did not repudiate Ade¬ 
nauer’s policies. 

Adenauer for President! Towards the end 
of March or early April, intimate advisers of 
Adenauer, some friendly, and some more 
concerned with the future of the C.D.U., in¬ 
duced him to entertain tlie idea of leaving the 
chancellorship and becoming President him¬ 
self. There were C.D.U. leaders who wanted 
to make decisions on the leadership of the 
party while the Chancellor was still alive, for 


they, no less than the Chancellor, now eighty- 
three, had their political future and that of 
Germany to consider in view of tlie elections 
of 1961. Furthermore, there were some in the 
party top councils who did not like the 
Chancellor’s dictatorial manner or inflexible 
policy, especially regarding Russia and the 
United States and France. He was persuaded 
that he was the only candidate of the (3.D.U. 
who could certainly beat Carlo Schmid. Hence, 
on April 8, just before the meeting of the 
C.D.U. nominating committee, he declared he 
would stand for the presidency, a decision 
greeted, it is reported, by the nominating com¬ 
mittee and other members of the C.D.U. with 
joy, if politely exi)ressed. His announcement to 
the nation of his decision on the radio came 
as a tremendous shock. For, how was it pos¬ 
sible that a man so avid for power and so 
devoted to active politics could surrender the 
chancellorship, and the leadership of Ger¬ 
many’s largest party? 

The reasons soon became plain. It is sug¬ 
gested that when Adenauer visited De Gaulle 
for several days, at the beginning of March, he 
was much impressed with the status and role 
De (iaulle had made for himself in the Con¬ 
stitution of the Fifth Republic. In fact, in his 
radio address and letter to the C.D.U. nominat¬ 
ing committee, Adenauer asserted that he 
would use the German presidency in a manner 
far different from that of Theodor Heuss. He 
obsei*ved that the President could be politically 
powerful because the Basic Law gave him 
the right “to represent the nation in interna¬ 
tional relations” and the right to “nominate” 
the Chancellor. Moreover, the Basic Law did 
not deny the President the right to attend 
meetings of the cabinet, although Heuss had 
only been present through his official repre¬ 
sentative, his Staatssekretdr, The presidency, 
asserted Adenauer, had been “underestimated,” 
but he would fill the office “in a way corre¬ 
sponding to its significance.” 

He did not meet the objections of his critics, 
the S.P.D. and others, who asked whether he 
thought he was entitled to act without the 
countersignature of a “responsible” minister 
and Chancellor. He acted as though these 
questions would not arise for him; he intended 
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to "insure the continuity of our policy for years 
to come,” by finding a leading memb(-‘r of his 
own party who would, as Chancellor, be dom¬ 
inated by Adenauer the President. He knew 
that Erhard would not be pliant, and therefore 
he worked among the C.D.U. membership of 
the Bundestag for the transfer of leadership to 
his Minister of Finance, Fritz Etzel, formerly 
a corporation lawyer, almost completely identi¬ 
fied with the Chancellor’s policy, especially in 
foreign affairs, and a favorite of the wealthier 
members of the C.D.U. 

However, the initiative had now passed to 
the parliamentary group of the C.D.U., who 
being rid of the "Old Man” were now con¬ 
cerned about Erhard’s leadership, which was 
progressively confirmed by Adenauer’s action 
to try to kick him upstairs. Erhard had the 
inestimable advantage of having guided C(t- 
many’s remarkable economic recovery since 
1919. 

When Adenauer had announced his decision 
to accept the presidential nomination, he had 
said that though his decision was quick, his re¬ 
flection had btxm mature. But now he realized 
that if he were President and Erliard were 
Chancellor, he could not have his own way, 
for his party would be against him anil loyal 
to Erhard. If the party split, then the conse- 
(|uences would be dire for Gemiany as w^cll 
as for the two men. 

At the end of May, Adenauer visited the 
United States for the funeral of Secretary of 
State Dulles. It appears that he realized that 
with the passage of the man with whom lie 
had negotiated the return of Germany to 
sovereignty and international dignity and 
strength, the partner w'ho was the adamant 
foe of Russia, strong men were needed to 
continue the attitude of the West. 

Adenauer Changes I Its Mind. Hence, on 
June 5, while Erhard w'as on a visit to Wash¬ 
ington, Adenauer changed his mind: he re¬ 


nounced his candidacy for the presidency! The 
next day he explained his stand to the entire 
parliamentary group of the C.D.U. It is said 
that some 60 percent w'cre hostile to him. But 
he read a letter arguing that with the passing 
of Dulles, the moNcment towards a Foreign 
Ministers’ conference at Geneva, the Russian 
attitude on Berlin, and tht? moves towards a 
summit meeting, he "could not take responsi¬ 
bility for leaving my post.” The opposition to 
his move collapsed; a unanimous vote sup¬ 
ported liis policy of remaining Chancellor. If 
he had been foolish to choose tlie presidency, 
he showx'd enormous courage now in repudiat¬ 
ing his former decision. 

It was siiniillaneously necessary to suggest 
why Erhard should not, in any case, be the 
active leader of the party and why he would 
not do as wxOl as or perhaps better than 
Adenauer as Chancellor. Adenauer quickly ex¬ 
plained why—to the C.D.U. parliamentary 
group and to American newspaper reporters; 
"Herr Erhard . . . docs not have sufficient ex- 
lierience in foria’gn policy matters. If you give 
a man a few brushes, a pot of paint, and an 
easid, tliis does not make him an artist.” A 
severe tpiarrel raged, which might have ended 
in Erhard’s resignation as Minister for Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. The C.D.U. leaders sympa¬ 
thized with Erhard. A weak apology was 
given, withdrawal, and given again, but with 
Adenauer expressing complete trust in Erhard 
as a nieinber of his cabinet and as a person. 
In the course of the quarrel Erhard had said; 
"It’s bad democratic practice if the impression 
circulates abroad that here’s a man in his 
fu’ghty-fourth year and after him there will be 
nothing.” 

Adenauer remained Chancellor; Erhard’s i)o- 
litical prospects improved; the C.D.U. found 
a candidate for the presidency in Heinrich 
Liibke. The episode show'cd that (^iMinany 
need not be afraid that she lacks good suc¬ 
cessors, several, indeed, to Konrad Adenauer. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE BONN GOVERNMENT 

Legislative Emergency the inability of the Reichstag to pass necessary 

One of the reasons for the troubles leading laws because the political parties were so 
to the downfall of the Weimar Republic was numerous and hostile to each other that a ma- 
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jority could not be obtained. Article 48, to 
cope with states of public emergency, was 
interpreted to permit the Government to 
make laws by decrees to overcome such situa¬ 
tions, for the Reich President and the Chancel¬ 
lor could act without any parliamentary con¬ 
sent. The article was disastrously abused. Such 
a situation is now regulated by Article 81 of 
the Basic Law, as follows. 

If the Bundestag is not dissolved, as per¬ 
mitted by Article 68, to overcome a deadlock 
between the Bundestag and the Government, 
then the President of the Federation may 
declare a state of legislative emergency with 
respect to a bill—at the request of the federal 
Government and of the Bundesrat (the three 
institutions must agree on making the demand) 
and where the Government has declared the 
bill to be urgent. Also, the President may 
declare an emergency if a bill has been re¬ 
jected although the Federal Chancellor men¬ 
tioned it in the motion he proposed in the 
dissolution bill, according to Article 68. 

If the Bundestag again rejects the bill after 
a state of legislative emergency has been de¬ 
clared, or passes it in a version the Govern¬ 
ment declares unacceptable, the law is 
deemed passed—if the Bundesrat has approved 
it. It also is passed in this way if the Bundestag 
does not pass it within four weeks after it has 
been reintroduced. 

During the same Federal Chancellor’s term 
of office, any other bill rejected by the 
Bundestag can be also passed within six months 
after declaration of the state of emergency on 
the same conditions as mentioned above. After 
the six months are over, the same Federal 
Chancellor in that same term of office cannot 
declare another state of legislative emergency. 
The emergency legislative procedure does not 
apply to amendments or total or partial repeal 
or suspensions of the Basic Law. 

This procedure allows a Government to meet 
an emergency without Bundestag approval; 
but it has put the need for support of legality 
and wisdom into the hands of the small body 
of rcsponsiblc-mindcd ministers of the Land 
Governments who are the members of the 
Bundesrat. It is quite an intelligent arrange¬ 
ment. It has hitherto been far from necessary. 


Loyal Opposition and Government 

The sober assumption of the parliamentary 
and democratic way of life by German political 
leaders after harrowing experiences of tyranny 
under Hitler and instability under Weimar 
has resulted in an earnest attempt to form good 
habits, designed to produce government by 
deliberation responsible to the nation. 

One of these habits is the clearly discern¬ 
ible development of a loyal Opposition, much 
as in Britain. France does not enjoy it as her 
parties arc too distracted, and the U.S.S.R. 
does not pennit it. The German parties—espe¬ 
cially the S.P.D., which is the second largest 
party, and immensely more powerful than the 
party closest to it (the Free Democrats)—act 
in the manner and general spirit and with 
much the same usefulness as Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. 

Yet some difficulties have been encountered. 
First, there are more than two parties. Both 
the Opposition and the Government are 
forced to shape their policies in criticism of 
each other by the need to attract possible 
allies from tlie other parties, either in the hope 
of unseating the Government, or of keeping 
oflfice by propitiating its coalition parhiers. 
Thus the confrontation of the two alternatives 
is not as clear-cut as in Britain, and so renders 
not quite as illuminating a service to the 
watching public. Furthermore, the S.P.D. has 
not been able to muster sufficient support in 
the electorate to feel that it may actually over¬ 
throw the Government and take its responsible 
place. Therefore, it has shown rather more ran¬ 
cor in criticism of the Government, more 
exaggeration of its alleged faults, less responsi¬ 
bility for a practical alternative policy, than is 
visible in the House of Commons. The rancor, 
even enmity, has been aggravated by Ade¬ 
nauer’s disdainful assertion of authority—more 
by its manner than its substance—which is 
perhaps the consequence of his belief that to 
govern means to govern, not so much with as 
in spite of opponents. 

However, there are real and recognized val¬ 
ues in the concerted work of the Opposition 
in making the pace; forcing the Government 
to explain itself, even to itself; compelling 
amendment of its less wise initiatives; appeab 
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ing to critics in the electorate. It is a constriic- 
live Opposition, and the leaders of both sides 
have promised to make and keep it so, and 
have acknowledged that it is so. The Goveni- 
m(‘nt has frequently consulted the Opposition 
before taking certain important steps, or 
sought to conciliate it by private talks, notably 
in the Soviet Union’s challenge of the Western 
powers’ rights in Berlin in November, 1958. 

Matters have reached the point where there 
is talk of endowing the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion with sometlu'ng like the status he has in 
ihe House of (Commons. Indeed, party spokes- 
m(*n refer to the British example of paying the 
leader of the Opposition an enhanced salary. 
In Sehleswig-Holslein the Opposition lender is 
regarded as a high-ranking officer of the Land, 
witli a special salary and an official car. 

"ToUtical O^kials' and the Cabinet 

We saw that the (‘ffieiency of the British 
Cabinet depended on its linkage with the civil 
s(‘rviee, throiigli the permanent secretaries. In 
Bonn the linkage of the cabinet is through 
hybrid career officials called Staulssckrctare 
and, just below them, Miuislerialdiraktorai. 
Each department has one or more Staatssc- 
kretlire, or chief secretaries. A secretary is the 
highest official in the career hierarchy in the 
department, and the closest collaborator of the 
political minister. There arc no junior ministers 
or parliamentary or political undcrseeriitaries 
as in England; nor a number of political assist¬ 
ant secretaries who stand between the ])olilical 
secretary and the eivil-scrvicc bureau chiefs as 
in Washington; nor the undersecretaries and 
the personal “cabinet” of the minister as in 
Erance, staiuling between him and the civil 
service. The relationships of chief secretary 
and German minister is direct. Then, beneath 
the chief secretary are other career officials, 
Ministerialdirektoren, about six per depart¬ 
ment, each responsible for a great branch of 
the department’s work. 

If there arc, say, fifteen departments, and 
about seven such officials per department, the 
'‘pt>htical officials” number about one hun¬ 
dred.^ 


Why arc they called “politieal officials’ ? 
Most have come into the public service through 
the regular procedures and education and 
examinations prescrilK’d by law for the recruit¬ 
ment of civil servants. But, having arrived at 
the top, in the positions described, they may. 
on the request of the Chancellor and their 
minister, be suspended from “active” duty, if 
in the estimation of these political leaders 
their politieal views arc not in agreement with 
the Goveniment’s policies. Their status is then 
what is called Ridwsttind-ii may be called 
“official passivity,” or “nonaetive status.” They 
are still civil seivants, but they receive a 
slightly lesser salary. Of course, they may be 
transferred to other positions which arc po¬ 
litically less sensitive, and often they are sent 
to represent Gennany on the numerous Euro¬ 
pean institutions, e.g. the steel and coal au¬ 
thority. 

The political officials are the top administra¬ 
tive assistants to ministers. They may be sent 
by a minister as his representatives to cabim't 
meetings and to parlianuiilary sessions and 
committees. In their administrative aspect, they 
help the minister to assemble the expert de¬ 
partmental counsel he needs and they make 
him aware of the legal i)ossibilities and legal 
limits to his policies; and they see that the 
various divisions of the department do their 
j«)b. Political officials have that amount of dis¬ 
cretion that the minister is willing to give and, 
because heavy business presses, must give, 
lienee they must be politically trustworthy. 

It is not necessary that the chi(‘f secretaries, 
etc., come from the career st'rvice, because the 
President of the Federation may, even accord¬ 
ing to the Civil Service Law, make appoint- 
ments-countersigned, which means desired, 
by the Chancellor. But, in fact, since 1919, most 
of them have come from the career service. 
In the first Adenauer cabinet they were chosen 
for political views different from the views of 
the various coalition particsl Furthermore, if a 

^ Article 36 of the Civil Service Law names 
these as “political officials”: the chief secretaries, 
the Ministerialdirektoren, foreign service officials of 
like rank, the federal Press Chief and his deputies, 
various legal officials, and military officers above 
the rank of brigadier general. 
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minister was Protestant or Catholic, his chief 
secretary was of the other denomination. But 
this, of course, caused troubles in the depart¬ 
ment and in public. The idea that a one-sided 
political orientation should be counteracted 
was found to be utopian. Hence, the olflcials 
had to be ordered not to appear in public 
political activities. In later cabinets the con¬ 
tinuing ministers (fewer and fewer as time 
passed) kept their former secretaries on the 
job with them. Very few were put on non- 
active rank. 

Bavaria follows the English system: a clear- 
cut distinction between career civil servants, 
who arc politically neutral and permanent, 
and ministers and parliamentary undersecre¬ 
taries, who are members of the Landtag and 
clearly political. 

The acid test of the present West Gei*man 
system will come with a future considerable 
change in the political-party basis of the cab¬ 
inet. 

All the lower officials arc bound to serve 
whatever political party mans the cabinet on 
the principles of anonymity and constructive 
impartiality wc have described as operative in 
England. Even the "political officials” cannot act 
capriciously, having regard to their oath of 
office and the Civil Service Law. 

The Armed Forces 

Germany’s tragic failure to establish demo¬ 
cratic government in her historic past, and to 
maintain it in the Weimar period, was largely 
caused by the escape of the army from civilian 
political control. Indeed, democracy would 
have meant precisely such control. 

The Bonn Government, that is, the execu¬ 
tive, powerfully molded by parliamentary 
amendment and opposition, has sought to pro¬ 
vide for the defense of the Bund, especially 
in view of the tlireat from the East, and 
simultaneously to make it impossible for the 
army to dominate the nation. 

The amendment to the Basic Law of March 


6, 1956, provides for universal conscription and 
for the command of the Bundeswehr, the fed¬ 
eral defense forces, in peacetime and war. 
The Bundestag is the authority which declares 
that the moment for defense has come. The 
President of the Republic proclaims it. There 
are provisions in case the Bundestag cannot act 
in time. In peacetime the Minister of Defense 
is commander in cliicf; in wartime the Federal 
Chancellor. By laws passed in July and De¬ 
cember, 1956, compulsory military service was 
established. 

The armed forces and home defense are 
under eontiol and supervision by the Bundes¬ 
tag. Ranks above colonel are passed upon by 
a Bundestag committee. The traditional brutal 
training on the parade ground and in camp 
has been drastically modified. The officers are 
strictly accountable to the Minister of Defense; 
they have no direct access to the Chancellor 
and President of the Republic—such access 
allowed the Rcichswchr to undermine the 
Weimar Republic. To resolve difficulties with 
officers and about service conditions, the rank 
and file are represiaited by delegates who can 
.speak for them to the Bundestag and the 
Ministry of Defense. Members of the armed 
forces have the right to vote, but they must 
not be active in polities, though they may be 
members of the democratic parties. Conscien¬ 
tious objectors must do nonmilitary service. 
Military courts (restricted to wartime) are 
under the supervision of the Ministiy of 
Justice. 

For a time, the general desire prevailed that 
the armed forces should be "citizens in uni¬ 
form”; that is, a voluntary spirit on the part 
of the recruits and a kindly disposition on the 
part of the officers should replace har.sh disci¬ 
pline. But a trend away from the extreme 
conception of “citizens in uniform” to high 
dhsciplinc and efficiency has set in. It will be 
many more years, and only under the trial of 
exacting political circiimstances, that the world 
will know whether, at last, (German militarists 
have been domesticated by democracy. 



CHAPTER 27 


National Administration and 
Local Government 


Wc have already appreciated that the Ger¬ 
man government has assumed wide social re¬ 
sponsibilities, that the constitution itself calls 
Germany a ‘‘social-welfare state.” How this 
developed has been seen in earlier chapters. 
We have also indicated the various government 
departments responsible for the administration 
of these social and economic obligations. We 
know also that a large part of the adminislia- 
tion of federal statutes is carried on by the 
Lander governments, as well as the affairs 
which are their own in this federal system.^ 
All this involves a large staff of career offi¬ 


cials and, in the localities, many units of local 
government. 

We saw that the i')illars of the German slate, 
until the advent of democracy in 1919, were 
two: the army officers and the civil service. To 
that, of coiirse, might be added the monarchy 
which was served by these. The monarchy 
was abolished, and since the defeat of 1945, 
the pillar represented by the anny has van¬ 
ished. The pillars now are the deinocratie 
Parliament and the civil service. We consider 
the civil scivice in the first part of this chapter; 
and in the latter part, local government. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


In fiscal year 1957 the German federal gov¬ 
ernment had some 80,000 officials; the Lander 
(and West Berlin), some 440,000. Together 

* The total expenditure for the federal govern¬ 
ment itself per year is in the neighborhood of 42 
billion DM. The I.ander spend about another 17 
billion DM. All the local authorities together 
spend about 13 billion DM. Of the Republic’s 
total of 42 billion DM, defense requires over 10 
billion DM and social services 12 billion DM. 


with employees of the federal posts and rail¬ 
roads (about 800,000), they form a high pro¬ 
portion of the total work force: over 5 percent 
of it. The Land civil services follow, broadly 
speaking, the recniitmcnt and employment 
conditions of the federal service. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that the higher services of the 
Lander form a proportion of the total civil 
service nearly the same as that of the entire 
federal service. 


521 
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Traditional Qualifies of Civil Service 

In the nineteenth century and until 1918, 
the German civil seivice was distinguished by 
two main qualities; (a) it was subseivient to 
the monarchy and the illiberal social system 
of which that was the head, and (h) it was 
most dutiful and technically competent. The 
social composition of the service was highly 
upper class and conservative. The oilicials, 
however Hexible-miiided they might have been 
hy nature, took on an authoritarian cast of 
mind towards their colleagues and the public. 
The public was served as the officials thought 
right, and within the law as made by a 
legislature that was not a popular sovereign. 

During th(i Weimar period many civil serv¬ 
ants were still monarchist. Some had to be 
pensioned off, as their hostility to the parlia¬ 
mentary ri'gime and the ministers (wlio were 
now politicians, not monarchical appointees or 
career mtMi risen to the top) became very 
marked. Those who replaced them, now spon¬ 
sored by the center and the left-wing parties, 
were not all as able, technically, as their 
predecessors. In the Na/i period the vast 
majority of the civil seivicc—to a large extent 
a new geniTation—served the administration of 
Hitlers policies well. On the whole, they lost 
the respect which the German people had for 
centuries accorded their officials. 

As soon as World War II was over, in 1945, 
the service was, roughly, decimated by whole¬ 
sale dismissals of officials for association with 
the Nazi regime. They were replaced by 
officials—gathered from anywhere, so dire was 
the need—who were not as technically com¬ 
petent. A period of fumbling and timidity set 
in, though some of the new appointees were 
very able. Since then, a sorting-out process has 
occurred. Some of the incapable new ap¬ 
pointees were winnowed out; some of the 
older servants (including many with a Nazi 
taint) and some who were in training were 
appointed. A gradual return to the traditional 
status has occurred. That status involves sub¬ 
ordination to the political authority, yet with 
much guidance of the political ministers by the 
technical advice given by the service. It also 
involves thorough preparatory training of the 
civil servants. 


The Service Since 1953 

The present situation is regulated by the 
Federal Officials Law of July 14, 1953, and by 
certain articles of the constitution. Furthermore, 
in an extremely interesting example of federal- 
framework laws, the Bundestag, with the co¬ 
operation of the Bundesrat, in July, 1957, 
pa.sscd a Law for the Assimilation of Civil 
Servants. This required the Lander within 
three years to follow its prescriptions and 
establish rules for their civil servants like tho.se 
operative in the Bund civil service. Thus, 
what we have to say about the Bund officials 
will apply to the officials of the Lauder also, 
generally speaking. 

The Federal Officials Law sets up four 
classes of civil servants: the h/ghcr civil .serv¬ 
ice; the elevated service, of a responsible exec¬ 
utive character; the middle service, of clerical 
and minor executive duties; and the simple 
.service, such as custodians, messengers, etc. 
For the higher service, university studies are 
prescribed, plus three years of preparatory ex¬ 
perience, eliding in a state examination. For 
the elevated service, there is rc(|uired the 
equivalent of a secondary-school education and 
three years of preparatory service, with a 
special final examination. For the middle .serv¬ 
ice, graduation from primary and junior sec¬ 
ondary school and a years apprenticeship are 
stipulated. For the simple service, elementary 
school and some apprenticeship are needed. 
As education is in the hands of the Lander, 
the federal government sets the final examina¬ 
tions for admission to the federal service. 

The Higher Civil Service 

We concern ourselves chiefly with the higher 
service of the Bund. This consists of .some 
eight thousand officials.® It includes the chief 
secretaries in each department as well as the 
heads of what would in the United States be 

® In fiscal 1957 the various classes were thus 
peopled: higher, 7,672; elevated, 20,003; middle, 
29,530; simple, 18,932. There wore in addition 
some 4,500 supplementary and preparatory work¬ 
ers in these cla.sscs. If the Bund and Land civil 
servants arc added together, classes are as follows: 
higher, 70,000; elevated, 242,000; middle, 167,000; 
simple, 35,000. 
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called bureaus, the Ministeriaklirektoren, of 
which there may be some half-dozen per de¬ 
partment, plus their immediate staffs, directly 
below them, the Referenten. The whole of this 
group are roughly equivalent to the adminis¬ 
trative class in Britain. They are the knot of 
about fifty or sixty officials at the head of each 
department, concerned not only to see that the 
various subordinate staffs carry out the laws, 
but to amass data and advise the minister on 
laws that should be made or amended, to 
advise on policy, and to represent the minister 
(at the highest level) in parliamentary and 
public proceedings. The chief secretary, our 
translation of the German StaatssekreUir, a 
career official, is the eqiiixalcnl to the British 
pi'rmancnt secretary, that is, the career head 
of the whole adniinislrative apparatus of a 
department. 

How are these men apiioirited? We have 
already dealt with the hybrid status and role 
of the chief secretaries. A few are and can be 
by law freely appointed by the Chancellor be¬ 
cause he needs men who can he trusted to fit 
their technical ability to his policies. But most 
of thcan have been promoted from the ranks 
of the liigher S(?rviec. We must, therefore, 
concern ourselves with the general means of 
entrance to this class of the service. 

Edttcation. The problem of how to educate 
potential public officials, especially at the high¬ 
est rank, close to the center of political de¬ 
cision, is of supreiTK' importance and of the 
utmost difficulty. The British have relied on a 
general university education in almost any sub¬ 
ject a candidate takes at his own discretion. 
We have seen that the l^’ieneh refonns pro¬ 
vide for a kind of liberal education in the social 
sciences together with a well-planned appren¬ 
ticeship in practical affairs. In the United 
States a fierce controversy is now raging over 
the creation of a senior civil service, broadly 
analogous to the British and French top civil 
services.® 

® The proposals are discussed in M. H. Bcrn- 
slcin, The Job of the Federal Exeevtive^ Brookings 
Institution, 1958; and P. T. David and Ross 
Pollock, Executives for Government, Brookings In¬ 
stitution, 2nd cd., 1958. 


German tradition has given the ncar-monop- 
oly of career office to those trained in the law. 
This w'as not always so. When the German 
career service began to be built in the seven¬ 
teenth century, the candidates were usually 
educated at the universities in a wide range 
of economic, social, atlmiiiistrative, and legal 
studies, called cameralism. They were also 
given probationary training. Then, at the turn 
of the nineteen til century, their studies became 
almost exc-lusively legal. This was in part due 
to the advent of the principle of the Rc'chts- 
staat, the idea that administration must be 
subject to the law. What better way of securing 
this, it was asked, than to draw the officials 
from th(? study of the law? It was not ask(*d 
wlu‘thcr such officials woidd be flexible and 
responsive to the public they served, for the 
public was not master in a democratic sense. 

Briefly, the studemt took the normal law 
education and got his degree. He was then 
admitted to a period of about thri*e years of 
practice in the law courts, the loeal-govi*rnm(‘nt 
units, and the central departments. After this, 
he qualific‘d for the sei'Nuce by taking a final 
examination S(*t by the governmt‘nt, written 
and oral, in law, administration, and the social 
and political functions and re.sponsibiliti('S of 
the government. 

Now, as between a civil .service that is taught 
to be the strict interiireter and executant of 
the law, and a civil service that is arbitrary, 
if well-educated in schools or by oulsidt! ex¬ 
perience, tlui th*inocralie preference must be 
for the former. But there can hr, a civil sei*vice 
that is law-abiding and ingenious in the art of 
administration and still have a capaiity for 
creative advice to its political chiefs. 'Fhe Ger¬ 
man has preferred to risk inventiveness for 
legality. A judgment made by the present 
author Iw'fore World War H stands good today; 
German top officials had a training which 
made them “more useful in a static than a dy¬ 
namic state; excellent interpreters of the past 
but not inventors of the ways and means of 
the future; apter to explain than evaluate; and 
inflexible in the power to make exceptions.”^ 

* Hrrman Finer, Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government, 1st ccl., London, 1932, Vol. II, p. 
1270. 
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This meant, the present author continued, that 
"Forms predominated over purpose; command 
over the substance of commands; hierarchy 
over colleagueship; discipline over free crea¬ 
tion; routine over local and personal inven¬ 
tion.” German critics had made s»ich a charge 
for several decades, but they had not suc¬ 
ceeded in overcoming tradition and habit 
More economic and social studies were in¬ 
cluded in the law faculties, but the progress 
was small indeed. 

The British and American Occupation au¬ 
thorities tried hard to induce the Germans to 
abolish the legal monopoly. But the Gennans’ 
attempts to do so have been only partially 
successful so far. Let us see what has happened 
to the attempt to overcome what was believed 
to be, not necessarily a natural German bent, 
but an occupational deficiency. 

The Federal Officials Law of 1953 requires 
(Art. 19) the following preparation for ap¬ 
pointment to the higher civil seivice: com¬ 
pleted university studies or studies at a tech¬ 
nical institute or equivalent school; then the 
passing of the first state examination, or, where 
it is customary, a university or equivalent in¬ 
stitute examination; then preparatory service of 
three years' duration; and finally, the passing 
of a second state examination. 

As regards the general administrative service, 
the studies permitted are private and public 
law, economics, finance, and social science. 


This seems to throw the door open to a liberal¬ 
ization of training for the civil service, and 
legally it does. There are, in fact, some appoint¬ 
ments of those who have taken studies other 
than legal. But political science and economics 
are still vested in the law faculties in German 
universities. The attempt to break these off 
and give them a high independent standing 
(as in the United States, in Britain, and since 
1946 in France) has not yet .succeeded. 

The preparatory service follows—for judges, 
in tlie law courts; for general administration, 
in local goveniment, sometimes abroad, and 
in central departments. The examinations are 
severe. The age limit to admission into the 
preparatory service is tliirty-hvo. Some civil 
servants are appointed for technical posts in 
much the same way except that their educa¬ 
tion and tests are technical; they are allowed 
an age limit of thirty-five. 

The Gemian general educational system is 
such that all classes of the civil service are 
exceedingly well schooled. The social composi¬ 
tion of the service is now more representative 
of the general population than liitherto, though 
the upper ranks are still overstaffed with tho.se 
who come from upper-class and wealthier fam¬ 
ilies. Nevertheless, probity is a thrce-century- 
long habit; this and the thorough legal training 
give the officials a "sense of slate,” a conviction 
that they must be fair and undiscriininaling to 
all individuals and groups. 


STATUS AND OBLIGATIONS OF OFFICIALS 


It is impossible here to undertake a com¬ 
plete survey of all the incidentals regulated by 
the statutes and the disciplinary courts con¬ 
cerning the status and obligations of officials.® 

Normally, a German civil servant enters a 
permanent career, terminated only at age sixty- 
five, or through redundancy of office (on which 
he has an appeal), or for infraction of his 
obligations. In this last case there is a definite 
di.sciplinary procedure, leading in the final 
resort to the administrative court. 

He gets certain rights; to pay, promotion, 
title, rank, vacations, sickness benefits, pension, 

® See Herman Finer, op, cit., II, pp. 1448 ff. 


redress of grievances, right of moving along the 
career possibilities open to him when he en¬ 
tered, right to hold the job except where at¬ 
tested need is demonstrated by tlie govern¬ 
ment, if necessary through legal process. These 
have long been known as the officials' "well- 
acquired rights” (vested interests). They give 
the German official a status, one that is a little 
aloof from the public, but one that gives a 
basis for the state’s demand on his complete 
devotion to it, which it, indeed, gets. 

The statute (Art. 52) requires the official to 
serve the whole people, not any political 
party, and to carry out his duties impartially 
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and justly. It is loyally fulfilled. The German 
civil service is indoctrinated to ser\'e the po¬ 
litical chiefs of either party who enter into 
office with equal devotion. 

There were times in Gcnnany when loyal 
sci*v'ice was easily assured: in the monarchy 
(1871-1918) those were recruited who, by 
social position, would willingly serve. The pain 
was borne by those who were not allowed to 
take a job in the service. In the Weimar 
period there was occasionally civil service sabo¬ 
tage. In Hitler’s regime the most severe .sanc¬ 
tions were imposed on politically derelict civil 
seiA’ants; and even Jehovah’s Witnesses were 
expelled because they proclaimed a loyalty to 
the Bible. Now the old tradition has returned. 
The laws must be obeyed by officials, on pain 
of loss of office, after proof in the civil .serxants’ 
administrative court. As far as the politically 
mobile element in the service is concerned, 
“political officials” have been instituted, as ex¬ 
plained in the previous chapter. 

Thus, the Ceriiian official is especially 
schooled and warned that he represents the 
whole public, and not its many exigent little 
cells of publics. For the most part, he lives up 
to his duty. This is extraordinarily important 
in present-day Germany, because (Ikj pressure 
groups arc .so strong, acti\e, and ubiquitous. 

Next, it has been a matter of utmost concern 
that the civil seiwant shall loyally support the 
democratic order. The constitution gives c*very- 
one access to public office according to merit 
in relation to the siiecific office, and it bans 
religious discrimination. It requires from office¬ 
holders a pledge of service and loyalty. The 
statute goes further. It re(]iiires of the official 
that he accept the free, democratic funda¬ 
mental order and that he support it by his total 
behavior. This was ri'quired in the Weimar 
system also, but the necessary firmness of the 
cabinets to sui)port the rccpiircmic^nt was them 
missing, because they were coalitions and the 
extreme right and left wings were intent on 
destroying the democratic system. 

The German civil sei-vant has always been 
under the orders of the state regarding his 
personal behavior and dcemcanor outside as 
well as inside office hours. This, in the seven¬ 
teenth and caily-eightccnth centuries, as well 


as under the Nazis, even entailed a spy-ridden 
life. The present statute says that the civil 
servant is to dedicate him.self to his profession 
with full commitment, to act without personal 
interest according to his best conscience, and 
to behave always so as to induce and deseiwe 
the respect and trust that his profession re¬ 
quires. He is even expected to be a virtuous 
family man—by official obligation. For it is clear 
that some officials can bring indignity and 
contempt on the whole .service by their individ¬ 
ual mi.sbehavior. 

Bribery, graft, and various other means of 
suborning the official in his just-minded duties, 
are extremely rare in Germany, whether in the 
Bund or the Liindcr. The law forbids them 
ami .so .strengthcais the general mores. 

Official secrecy is cnjoin(‘d both by the gen¬ 
eral penal code* and by articles of the Federal 
Officials Law. This confidential status continues 
throughout the offieial’s life, even after leaving 
the service for any ix'ason. This, of cour.se, 
seizes the interests of all individuals who have 
to do with the administration of tlie law; it 
.scrvc's the interests of (‘(pial treatment by the 
Governmi'ut and before the law cotirts. If 
candor and calm are desired during the prep¬ 
aration of laws and other Government meas¬ 
ures until they arc mature enough to come 
before the public, officials must pre.scrve the 
process in confidence. Secrecy also avoids con¬ 
fusion about (»ovenirncnt intentions; confusion 
might follow unauthorized publication by sev¬ 
eral officials separately. 

To give sanction to the official’s manifold 
duties, th(i seiwice has established various pen¬ 
alties. All th(‘.se are appcllable, after the in¬ 
ternal steps have been taken within the de¬ 
partment, through a syst<*m of administrative 
courts for civil servants. Tlu'se are manned by 
judges who have special knowledge! of civil 
semee affairs. 

The Right of Association 

Like ordinary workers, officials may associate 
in trade unions. They are members of the 
Deutscher Beamtenhund. But the right to 
strike does not exist. For the statute (Art. 72) 
says that officials may not stay away from 
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their work without leave. The penalties include 
loss of one’s job. As we have appreciated, the 
modem state is too much part of the going 
economy and social life and too endangered by 
potentially hostile neighbors to operate on the 
basis of an ordinary master-servant contractual 
relationship with its ofBcials. 

German officials had under the Weimar Re¬ 
public, and now have again, representative 
councils to consider their gi'ievanccs. This is 
one way to make strikes less necessary. A 
special law on personnel representation was 
passed in August, 1955, to implement the 
article in the Officials Law. It establishes the 
representation of officials and requires that the 
top-level organizations of the appropriate trade 
unions participate in the formulation of civil 
service laws and orders. The official who is 
making requests or complaints can call in the 
personnel committee for support, and it will 
attempt to secure agreement. This implies that 
the officials have rights of complaint ^vithin and 
above their own administrative unit. It is the 
duty of the higher officials to take note of these 
and strive to give satisfaction. If necessary, the 
official has an appeal upwards in the hierarchy. 

State Liability for Official Faults 

Germany was the nation which earliest ac¬ 
cepted state responsibility for damage to citi¬ 
zens by the action of its officials in the course 
of their official duties. This was due to the fact 
that officials were under very tight discipline 
by the Prussian state, that Prussia was early 
in the state ownership and management of var¬ 
ious enterprises, and, again, that the state 
wished to get control over officials by retroac¬ 
tive discipline after it had met the claims of 
aggrieved citizens. 

Today this responsibility is emphasized by 
the Basic Law, which in Article 20 requires 
that the administration be bound by the law. 
For this purpose there are special administra¬ 
tive courts, rather like the Conseil (TEtat in 
France. The Government can charge its paid- 
out damages against the official if it thinks this 
to be just, and also deal in other ways with a 
foolish, undutiful, or reckless official. 


Political Activity 

We have indicated that civil servants were 
not forbidden from political activity in tlic 
monarchy. As a matter of fact, they were 
urgently expected to exert a soeial and elec¬ 
toral influence favoring the Government. They 
were not forbidden to be members of the 
Reichstag. However, any who by chance hap¬ 
pened not to be conservatives would have been 
dismissed from the service the moment they 
became members. Further, the law required 
that any Reichstag member who entered the 
civil service or was promoted to a higher post 
must vacate his seat and seek re-election, a 
costly process. During tlie Weimar period the 
Constitution allowed membership in the 
Reichstag, provided for leave for election 
campaigning, and continued tlie official’s sen¬ 
iority. 

Directly after World War IT, many civil 
servants were members of elective local- 
government councils and parliamentary bodies, 
for there was a gicat shortage of officials. 

The Allied Powers, especially the English, 
sought to sever the legislators from the civil 
service. They wanted civil service neutrality 
and a legislature independent enough to con¬ 
trol the executive branch. In the American 
zone in 1946, twenty-eight of every hundred 
Land legislators were civil servants or were 
elected loeal-goveminent officers. Amusing but 
disconcerting anomalies occurred, such as a 
civil servant improperly urging ministers to 
take measures by browbeating them from a 
seat in a parliament; or a deputy drafting a 
law while being an official executively responsi¬ 
ble for its commendation to the rest of the 
deputiesi A sense of political uneasiness dis¬ 
turbed wide regions of the civil service. The 
values of civil service neutrality were being 
thrown away, values which the modem state 
must, of direct necessity, preserve. 

The Federal Officials Law of 1953, long in 
negotiation, might have completely severed the 
officials from the legislatures. But the trade 
unions (1) urged the continued possibility of 
membership in the legislatures, because offi¬ 
cials had proved to be such capable legislators. 
The reasoning was that the civil servant keeps 
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his seniority and pension rights, lliereforc he is 
not afraid of not being re-elected, and there- 
fore he can act in the legislature witliout fear 
of unpopularity and unintimidated by the 
demands of sectional interests. The unions be¬ 
lieved that if tho civil servant political repre¬ 
sentation decreased, then that of the salaried 
representatives of interest groups would in¬ 
crease, and this was already an evil. The 
Bnndesrat, which, as we have shown, is a body 
consisting of ministers of the Land Govern¬ 
ments, many of them officials or official- 
minded, backed the trade-union views to the 
hilt. 

Hence, the statute merely requires that an 
official cannot remain in office after being 
elected to the Bundestag. He may stand for 
election and get leave while on campaign, and 
he retains his seniority for the day when he 
has had enough; he can even get a pension 
and later apply for reinstatement. He may 
without legal obstacle stand for and sit in the 
Land parliaments and tho local governments. 
But this does require official sanction lest it 
inl(‘rfcro with the due operation of his job, 
and arrangements must he made about how 
much of his salary he is to bi? allowed during 
and between sessions. There are several civil 
servants in the liundestag. They actually draw 


from 50 to 70 percent of their official salary 
as well as their parliamentary pay. 

As for gcMicral political activity, tliis is per¬ 
missible under the rule of the statute (Art. 53) 
which requires moderation and reserve, con¬ 
formably with the duties owed to the whole 
community, and consideration for duties of his 
ollicc. Regulations have sharpened this to mean 
not to agitate in public for given party pro¬ 
grams, not to treat the Government with ve¬ 
hemence or defamation or hatred in any form 
of meeting or literature. But objective and 
expert iTitieism is permith'd. 

Other countries have in recent years found 
it necc‘ssary to introduct^ sj^eeial measures to 
combat subversive, especially (>ominunist, at¬ 
tacks on the democratic system. But Germany 
has always had such a strict conception of 
official obligation that all the law that is iietHled 
is prc'sent. The special dt^partment called the 
Office for tlie Dtdense of the Constitution 
keeps an eye on extremists who wouUl destroy 
the iu*w democracy. Before 1919 the files on 
a civil scTvanCs actions and character were 
stHTct. Weimar op(*ned them to the civil serv¬ 
ant, especially any adverse comiruMits, Hitler 
closed them, to semd the three-century-old 
shiver of fear throughout the ranks of the 
S(M*vice again. The Bonn Government has 
opi-ned them again to sight and challenge. 


APPRAISAL OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The German civil service has been re¬ 
established in most of its old virtues. Its educa¬ 
tion has been slightly liberalized with additional 
fields of qualifying study. It is recovering 
from the debauch of intrusive politics. It is 
highly competent; it has played an enormous 
part in the formulation and execution of tlic 
laws which have dealt with all the forms of 
restitution for Nazi misdeeds and wartime and 
expellees’ losses, and in the remarkable physi¬ 
cal and economic recovery of the nation. It is 
still “biireaucratic”-“that is, rather author tarian, 
rather fearful of being entciprising with tlie 
use of the law, rather harsh and caste-like—all 
this, of course, in comparison with the British 
and French civil services. 


If the restoration of the better traditional 
qualities of the German officialdom is regarded 
as a major contribution to the future welfare, 
and possibly the dcmocratie regime, of Ger¬ 
many, then it must be accounted fortunate 
that Konrad Adenauer was its first Chancellor 
for so long and continuous a spell. For the 
force of personal example i> of immense im¬ 
portance in political behavior, more so than ex¬ 
hortation; and Adenauer’s own admirable rec¬ 
ord as Oberbiirgenneister of Cologne has added 
to the prestige of the official, not merely as 
regards status, but as a creative factor in 
government. 

The vast proportion of the German civil serv¬ 
ice, cst^ccially in its intermediate and lower 
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ranks, was in office before and during the 
Nazi regime, and some were Nazis. These af¬ 
fect to forget, or they condone as a public 
service, their having been the sewants of a 
tyranny. They have become, in office, neutral 
servants of the public; most arc not antidemo¬ 
cratic; merely, they serve. In their political 
activity, tliey divide among the parties much 
as the rest of the population docs. There is a 
top layer in high position who were always 
enemies of Hitler, and there arc new men and 
women who have firm Western-oriented hu¬ 
mane philosophies of government. Most of 


these belong to the S.P.D., many to the C.D.U., 
fewer to the F.D.P. This implies that it is, 
fortunately for German democratic progress, at 
the top level of the civil seivicc that there is 
most hostility to authoritarianism. Both top and 
lower levels now understand that tlic ambitions 
of Hitler for Germany were senseless. The 
mass of the civil service is willing to seive 
faithfully the political chiefs of whatever parly 
and to pursue its own economic improvement, 
even though they suspect politicians who tend 
to exaggerate when they criticize “bureauc¬ 
racy/* 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The general social values served by local 
self-government have already been stated 
(Chapter 10). 

In Germany, local government is only lightly 
touched on in the Bonn Basic Law. Article 28 
requires that in the localities there must be 
representative institutions based on direct, free, 
ecpial, and secret elections. Then it prescribes 
that “The Gemeinden [the local community 
areas] must be safeguarded in their right to 
regulate, under their own responsibility, all 
the affairs of the local community within the 
limits of the laws.” 

However, and this is most important, the 
conduct of local government is~as in the 
United States—traditionally and substantially 
the business of the Liindcr. They have their 
municipal codes, remade in a series of statutes 
since 1946, and varying methods of supervi¬ 
sion. We can only be concerned with the chief 
common characteristics. 

Early Development 

The historical sketch (Chapter 21) has sug¬ 
gested that medieval Germany witnessed the 
flourishing of the self-government of the towns 
and rural villages, as in western Europe gen¬ 
erally, but in Germany with much zeal, com¬ 
petence, and success and with great popular 
affection. The conduct of civic affairs was 
undertaken by the local gentry and wealthy 


burghers, always intertwined with the craft 
and merchant guilds. The spirit of Wagners 
Die Meiaterain^er von Nurnherg may be re¬ 
membered. The citizens looked to their com¬ 
munity for culture and art and amenities. 

Then, in the seventeenth century, the princes 
of tlie various stales, more especially Prussia, 
then nation-building, a])pointod their own offi¬ 
cials, often military, to get a grasp on the 
internal hinctioning of the cities and villages. 
The centrally appointed officials succeeded in 
taking to themselves the power to decide the 
basic problems of local government—what func¬ 
tions to undertake, with what quality and 
vigor, and how much money to be levied in 
taxes to meet the expense. 

At least one tier of government between the 
central authority and the basic local unit op¬ 
erated as the machinery of central tutelage; it 
pivoted on the centrally appointed Landrat. 
The cities had no home rule: their burgomaster 
was responsible, like the Landrat, to the state 
for the legality and appropriateness of the 
actions of the local council. This, by the end 
of the eighteenth century, produced a stiff, 
bureaucratic, nonpopular local administration. 

A change set in at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century fomented by the events of 
the French Revolution. 

Towards Local Self-Government. A re¬ 
vival of local government was undertaken un- 
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der the inspiration and direction of Freiherr 
vom Stein (1757-1831),® still regarded and 
feted as the liberalizer of German local institu¬ 
tions. In a sense, this liberalization was a 
partial compensation for and diversion from 
full democracy in central govcrnmcnt-which 
did not come until 1919. 

Stein's reforms were intended to produce 
competent and public-spirited leaders in broad 
sections of the population by entrusting them 
with their own local affairs. He recommended 
a heavy reduction of the powers of central 
tutelage, and hoped to break down the little 
local oligarchies which had connived with the 
center to gut the localities of local decision. His 
general principle may be quoted: 

Confidence ennobles men, eontiniions tutelage 
hampers development, participation in public 
affairs brings with it a sense of political signifi¬ 
cance, and the greater this sense becomes, the 
greater also grow interest in the common good 
and the fascination of taking part in public 
activities, both of which elevate the nation's 
spirit. 

The Municipal Edict of 1808 carried out a 
reform in Stein's spirit, but it still fell far 
short of the democratic changes he had recom¬ 
mended. 

The existent units were the province, the 
district, the county, and the municipality, their 
German names being, respectively, Provinz, 
Rc'fiicnm^sbezirk, Kreis, Gerncinde. The Stein 
reform established for the towns (which could 
be Cemcinden or Kreise) an elected council, 
the Stadtrat; an executive commission, the 
Magistrat, also (in part) elected; and a Biirger- 
meister, or mayor, elected by these bodies, as 
tixecutive chief. In the counties the Kreistag 
was made elective. Its executive official, the 
Landrat, though remaining a royal official, was 
now further regarded as a representative of 
the locality. The districts had no elective ele¬ 
ment at all: they were merely bodies of central 
officials set down to exercise supervision over 
the rest. Some supervision was also exercised 
by the chief president of each province—the 

. ® Gf. G. S. Ford, Stein and the Era of Reform 
m Prussia, Princeton, 1922, 


Oberprasident. For some years, the lower and 
more popular bodies were relieved of the 
formerly excessive and stifling weight of central 
control. 

In the 1820*s, reaction set in. The three-class 
and indirect method of election made the 
government a social oligarchy. The chief ofiS- 
cial, the Biirgermeister, was appointed for 
twelve years by the councils. As the councilors 
had much shorter tenns, he had a decided 
dominance over them in initiating and execut¬ 
ing decisions. 

In the 1870's, a resurgence of apparent 
liberalism in local government occurred. Pro¬ 
fessor Rudolf von Gneist was most impressed 
by the liberalism and strength of English gov¬ 
ernment which he related to its nurturing of 
local goveniment. Yet the series of reforms 
enacted in the years 1872-91 left the main 
lines of the system largely unchanged. There 
was a considerable degree of local self-govern¬ 
ment, meaning unfettered local decision, by 
the locally elected councils. This, however, was 
subject to the following controls—which, in 
general, still obtain today. (1) Central super¬ 
vision was applied to the scope of duties of 
local authorities, to seiwiccs (such as elemen¬ 
tary education) for which local financial i)ro- 
vision was obligatory, and to most aspects of 
the raising of taxes, loans, dealings in property. 

(2) The foremost part played by aj^pointed 
officials (for example, the Biugermeistcr and 
the members of the Magistrat) in the elected 
bodies introduced a spirit of authoritarian le¬ 
gality and skilled technical managership to 
guide and control the popular representatives. 

(3) The officials of the higher local-central 
goveniment areas were central appointecjs, ex¬ 
ercising a tutclle over the lower levels. 

Under this system rural and city government 
flourished remarkably. The range of local serv- 
icxjs was extremely wide; the utilities \/erc 
very considerably under local-government con¬ 
trol or outright ownership and management. 
As the imperial system neared its end in 1914, 
much of the land in corporate limits was owned 
by the public—given over to farming, buildings 
for rent, and public parks. The range of mu¬ 
nicipal enterprise included an unusually large 
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number of welfare activities for the period.^ 
For the German local communities benefited 
from two factors. The first was the law of 
local government, which gave all Gemeinden a 
general enabling power, tlie right to make local 
laws for the welfare of the commune. It ap¬ 
proaches the “home rule” character of Ameri¬ 
can cities—in this respect alone. Secondly, 
Germans certainly had and have a very de¬ 
voted commitment to the competence and 
welfare of their community. It can be instruc¬ 
tively seen in a specific instance in the leader¬ 
ship of Konrad Adenauer when he was Obcir- 
biirgermeister of Cologne.^ The central gov¬ 
ernment, affected by a rather general Gennan 
tendency to community and “socialist” activ¬ 
ities, was only too glad to see the political 
energies of the people flow into the govern¬ 
ment of the cities and so be diverted from 
any pressing demand for democratic govern¬ 
ment of the whole nation. 

Changes in the Twentieth Century 

The chief change brought about by the de¬ 
mocratization of German national politics in 
the Weimar period was to universalize the 


franchise; to require equal votes and direct 
voting for the councils—to abolish the three- 
class system. This made the local councils 
hotly contested on party political lines. Sud¬ 
denly, P.R. was used, and the voters partici¬ 
pated 60 to 80 percent, a large proportion 
anywhere in the world for local government. 
A most diversified social membership now re¬ 
placed the upper-middle class. There was a 
slight, but not very substantial, lowering of the 
standards of administration, and considerable 
turnover in council membership; some patron¬ 
age entered into the appointment of officials. 

Hider virtually abolished local government, 
as indicated in Chapter 22. 

Restoration After 1945. Ijocal government 
in a popular-participation sense was not only 
revived aft('r the dictatorial sterility of the 
Nazi period, but (wen abnomuilly vivified by 
the irnmediatiJ trust put in it by the Occupa¬ 
tion Powers to rebuild the' localities from their 
war-produc('d rubble'. These? authorities held 
that democratic education b(*gins with local 
self-gov(*rurncnt; they bc'lieved this was the 
lesson of Western politics. They and the Basic 
Law brought back local democracy. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT TODAY 


The busiest areas of German local govern¬ 
ment arc the Gemeindc and Kreis (municipal¬ 
ity and county). The municipality, like the 
French commune, includes all populated places 
from a few score up to the great cities. The 
county can be ruial or urban; if it is the latter, 

^ Supply of light, water, and even milk; street 
railways and bus lines; administration of mu¬ 
nicipally owned real estate; promotion of housing, 
erection of dwellings; opening up of new sub¬ 
divisions; leasing of vacant ^ city lands in very 
small tracts to citizens for little gardens 
garten); relief for the poor and care for the 
young; establishment and administration of ceme¬ 
teries, crematoria, parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, bathhouses, restaurants, docks, breweries, 
factories, slaughterhouses, market halls, savings 
banks, and pawnshops; and theaters, concert halls, 
museums, and other agencies for the encourage¬ 
ment of art and learning. 

** Gf. Paul Weyrnar, Adenauer (trans. Peter von 
Mendelssohn), New York, 1957. 


it is ratlier like an English county borough, 
free of county services and controls. 

Towers 

The powers fall (roughly as in France) into 
two classes: (1) those which are of a more 
voluntary and self-regarding kind, called self- 
government affairs; and (2) tho.se in which 
the state as a whole has an overriding ihtcrest 
and duty: they are called obligatory affairs. 
The obligatory functions are administered by 
the Biirgermeister or city council, especially 
by the former, though he is a local ofiBcial. 
When the council administers them, the coun¬ 
cilors are subject to a special legal relationship 
of responsibility to the state, not to the locality. 
In Gcimany as in England and in France, the 
scope of the obligatory affairs has much in- 
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GERMAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 



creased in tlie last half-century: health, sanita¬ 
tion, social welfare activities (pensions, medi¬ 
cal services, hospitals, asylums, etc.), housing, 
water supidy, and in more recent years the 
distribution of electricity. The rebuilding of 
war-devastated areas put exceptionally difficult 
and complex burdens on the municipalities, 
most effectively perfonned. 

Police. As in France, and much differently 
from England and the United States, the po¬ 
lice are not municipally autonomous. The 
Liindcr have the chief police forces in their 
direct central employment. They consist of a 


paramilitary force, detective agcnc'ics, and a 
rural force, the gendarmery. Tlie cities have 
local police forces, but the local councilors are 
not their employers to order them as they like: 
the chief police authority is, in the larger cities, 
the Obeibiirgcrmeister, and in th(^ rural coun¬ 
ties, the Landrat; both of these have si^ccial 
obligations to the central police and govern¬ 
mental authority of the Land. 

The federal authority has no police force of 
its own. This was intended by the Occupation 
Powers and many Germans who wanted a 
breakup of any central power which might 
become militarized. The federal authority has 
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an adminstrativc arrangement with the Lander 
to provide ten thousand men, especially for 
federal use in emergency situations. In addi¬ 
tion, the federal authority has a paramilitary 
force of twenty thousand border police, for 
obvious reasons, especially at the eastern fron¬ 
tiers. 

Education. Education is the affair of the 
Lander. As in France, little self-government is 
left to the local authorities over the schools. 
The local communities arc mainly responsible 
for buildings and equipment; the state, for 
curriculum, teachers, etc. But the localities are 
powerful in influencing the Land legislature 
and education department on policy and fi¬ 
nances and have, in various forms, an advisory 
position. The range of educational policy and 
personnel decision left to the localities in Eng¬ 
land and the United States is matched in 
Germany only in the provison of school facil¬ 
ities and amenities beyond the basic educa¬ 
tional system. 

Organization 

The intenial organization of municipal ad¬ 
ministration is various. 

(1) In some places there is the sharing of 
power between the elected councilors and their 
chief executive officer—in the smaller places, 
the Biirgermeister, and in the greater ones, the 
Obcrbiirgcrmeistcr. The system is called a 
BUrgermeisterverfassung, The Biirgermeister is 
usually a career and salaried official, except in 
the very small municipalities, where he is 
elected by the councilors. 

(2) Some municipalities have what is called 
a Magisiratverfassung, a kind of bicameral 
arrangement. This means that the local ad¬ 
ministrative authorities are: (a) the city coun¬ 
cil and (h) the board of magistrates, that is, 
the chief municipal officials, with the Burger- 
meister at their head. 

(3) There are also municipalities with a 
Stadtratverfassung: in Lander that comprise 
about three-fourths of the population of West 
Germany. Here the councilors possess both 
legislative and executive powers. This system 
is closest to the English form of local govern¬ 


ment. It operates with variations in Bavaria, 
Baden-Wurttemberg, North Rhine-Westphalia, 
and Lower Saxony. In the first two Lander, 
the Biirgermeister is elected directly by the 
voters, and he is chairman of the council. He 
is given some discretion in decisions; but he 
still needs the authority of the council. In the 
other two Lander, the council chooses its own 
chairman (like the mayor in English local gov¬ 
ernment): he is entitled Oberbiirgermcister. 
But the executive leadership is in the hands of 
a career official, the municipal or city director, 
who is appointed by the council for a twelve- 
year teiTO. The councilors make the policy de¬ 
cisions, and then the Biirgermeister conveys 
these to the director for execution. 

In the Biirgenneister form, the Biirger- 
meistcr is the municipality’s executive officer. 
In some places he is chaiiman of the council, 
in some places not. In some places, especially 
the Rhincland-Palatinate, he not only is chair¬ 
man of the council, but, more important, he 
has the right to object to the councirs resolu¬ 
tions and defer their execution until his objec¬ 
tions have been deliberated upon by the coun¬ 
cil. The council appoints him for a twelve-year 
term. Like the directors in the cities which 
have an elected Biirgermeister or Oberbiirger- 
mcister, the Burgermcisters who are career 
officials are highly educated for their work; 
many have their doctorates of law or similar 
qualifications. 

In the Magistrat form, in some places, this 
executive council participates in both legisla¬ 
tive and executive activities. Its approval (as 
in a second-chamber legislature) is necessary 
for validation of the council’s resolutions. Fur¬ 
ther it is a kind of collective, commission-type 
executant of the resolutions. It has several 
variants. 

It must be added that in some municipal¬ 
ities, there exist committees of councilors and 
appointed citizens, like the English ad hoc 
appointed citizens, who supervise the work of 
the various departmental officials. They arc 
called Deputationen, 

The Kreis. The rural counties contain on 
the average about sixty municipalities and 
75,000 people; the largest is actually eighteen 
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times the size of the smallest, which has about 
16,000 inhabitants. The rural county authority, 
which we discuss soon, operates within all small 
municipalities. Bigger places, varying from 
25,000 to 100,000, are city counties and county- 
free cities (Stadtkreise and kreisfreie Stadte, 
respectively). These, like the English county 
boroughs, are urban local-government author¬ 
ities free of the sei’vices supplied by the 
county: they fend for themselves. 

County organization consists of an elected 
county council, a Kreistag; a committee there¬ 
of, called the county committee; and a chief 
executive officer, the Landrat, from early 
times the royal or princely supeivisor over 
local activities. The committee is in some places 
vested with executive duties—the direction, ful¬ 
fillment (through the officials), and super¬ 
vision of the carrying out of Kreistag policies, 
in other places it is only a body for preparing 
policy and resolutions. 

Since many municipalities arc quite small, 
there are many services that must be operated 
by the county for their benefit; their citizens 
pay local taxes, of course, in proper contribu¬ 
tion. Such supramunicipal services are high¬ 
ways and bridges, the building and mainte¬ 
nance of hospitals and similar institutions, 
some welfare services, some health services, 
agricultural schools, adult education, youth 
organization, and overall coordination of local 
transport, water and electricity supply, etc. 

The county is the first tier above the mu¬ 
nicipality in tutelage over municipal activities. 
It makes sure that they have fulfilled their 
obligatory services and that they act within 
the laws. 

For some three hundred years, until 1945, 
the Landrat was a state career official, ap¬ 
pointed by the central authority in its interests. 
The French could not forget their own system 
of mairc and prefet and central controls, and .so 
the Landrat in the area of the former French 
occupation zone continues to be a state civil 
servant—with some exceptions. The Americans 
and British, accustomed to real local self- 
government, established the now-continued ar¬ 
rangement in their zones: the Landrat is 
elected by the county council. The need for 
central government confirmation was abolished. 


Yet, he still retains his ancient dual character: 
he is the executive official of the Kreistag, 
and he is the guarantor for the centi’al govern¬ 
ment that the county council will properly 
perform its obligatory services. In North Rhinev- 
Wcstphalia the Landrat still needs confirma¬ 
tion by the Land government, and he has a 
staff of Land civil servants who assist him to 
manage the functions the county undertakes 
for the central government. 

There is one other institution of German 
local government (among many others that 
introduce variety and complication) tliat may 
be mentioned. In some Lander, in the north 
and west, a joint administrative office may be 
established to employ a staff of sufficient num¬ 
bers and competence to carry out the work of 
a number of neighboring small municipalities. 
These could not singly fulfill their obligatory 
functions. The executive official at the head of 
the organization known as an Amt, or office, is 
the Amtshiirgermeisier or -direktor or -mann. 
An elected committee and council assist him. 

Spirit and Efforts of Improvement 

German local government has for many 
decades been marked by efforts of its local 
officials to raise their competence and their 
dignity, in their associations and training 
courses. They have a nationwide general code 
for competent career appointment organized 
by collaborative arrangements among the 
Lander. Again rather as in England, but with 
more organizational determination, there have 
been in existence since the turn of the twen¬ 
tieth century great local-government associa¬ 
tions: the SUidtetag, the Stddtebundy the Ge- 
meindetag, the Landkreistag, With the relative 
decline in the importance of each individual 
local authority vis-i-vis the Land government, 
the protection of the influence of the local- 
government bodies against the centralizing in¬ 
fluence of central government has come to be 
exercised by these vast associations. They exert 
pressure and bring information to influence the 
Bonn Government and legislature and those 
of the various Lander. They are clearing¬ 
houses and research institutions for their mem¬ 
bers. They have powerfully assisted in the 
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drafting of the various postwar statutes on 
local government passed by the Liinder. 

During the Weimar period these associations 
of local authorities and various cities de¬ 
veloped adult education courses partly for citi¬ 
zens and partly for ofRcials, especially those 
officials who wished to improve the services or 
to get promotion. Adult education in this and 
contiguous fields has very much extended and 
improved, like much other adult education in 
governmental affairs in general, in part under 
the special stimulus of the British and Ameri¬ 
can Occupation authorities. The theory and 
practice of democratic local government are 
taught in short evening courses; the teachers 
are professors, officials, some laymen. The 
classes include citizens, young people, coun¬ 
cilors and would-be councilors and officials. 
The movement has been encouraged by the 
exchange visits with Britain, the United States, 
Italy, Switzerland. The local government offi¬ 
cials are also stimulated to both professional 
competence and democratic understanding in 
their powerful and responsible trade union. 

Various other devices are used to renew and 
extend the great tradition of local government. 
The presentation of civic certificates at a cere¬ 
mony at the city hall to those reaching the age 
of twenty-one is a reminder of civic obligation 
and virtue. Some cities have small and acces¬ 
sible community centers for citizens and in- 
diistiy. Schools and the local authorities 
strongly encourage visits by pupils and by 
the public in general to council meetings. 

In Germany, as in almost all countries of a 
modernized business and industrial character, 
the wealthier and usually more educated citi¬ 
zens have moved out to the suburbs. This has 
deprived local goveniment of their interest, 
social power, and competence. It does not 
follow that the German cities grow incompetent 
and corrupt. It does mean that honesty and 
ability are more the product of the officials 
than the voters in actual practice. When this is 
combined with the traditional deference, for it 
is more than respect, of the German citizen for 
tile expert and for government, not enough 
stinging vitality is exerted by that same citi¬ 
zen in his municipal affairs. Yet this criticism 
must not be overrated; there is still much 


enthusiastic and tenacious electoral zest put 
into all the detail of which local government 
is made up. The revived and reformed political 
parties help to enliven this interest, even if 
the ventilation of federal and Land issues in 
local elections is excessive. 

Finance 

Altogether, German local authorities spend 
about 13 billion DM annually. This is rather 
under one-fifth of the entire public expendi¬ 
tures of Republic, Land, and local authorities. 
The revenue for this is raised from two sources: 
local taxes and grants-in-aid. The local taxes 
include land tax, business tax, tax on wages, 
tax on land purchase and increment value, 
liquor tax, and various taxes on entertainments, 
dogs, hunting, etc. 

Grants-in-aid from the Liinder amount to 
roughly 20 percent of the total current revenue. 
Some 4 percent is derived from the profits of 
municipal enterprise and property. 

The grants are i^rovided according to certain 
formulas. Thus some arc based on expenditure 
requirements as compared with local financial 
capacity, and an index of need. Others are 
the whole or a proportion of local costs, e.g. 
for school buildings, or the salaries of the 
teachers, or so much per police officer, and so 
on. They arc given on the condition that the 
central authority appraises the quality of the 
work done by the help of the grant. 

Central Control by the Lander 

Though the various Lander grant local self- 
government, it is not without central control. 
The methods used are these. (1) The legality 
of local action is subject to prior ascertainment 
before action is taken; Burgermeister, Land- 
rat, etc., watch for illegalities. (2) Alienation 
of property and the raising of loans need Land 
consent; the Ministry of the Interior is the 
sanctioning authority. (3) Information of local 
practices must be furnished to the supervising 
officials and the central ministry at request, 
and all documents must be available for ex¬ 
amination by these. (4) There are obligatory 
functions, and these the central authority in¬ 
vigilates with special care. For these it may 
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inscribe expenditures into the local budfiet. 
The law may be upheld by a command for 
its compulsory execution, and some Liindcr 
pcimit the dissolution of the local assembly 
for default of duty. As in France, the local 


authorities may appeal to the administrative 
courts against the dec isions of the hierarchy of 
supervisory officials-Biirgermeister, Lanclrat, 
ministry—where they liopc for a favorable 
decision for their action and policy. 



CHAPTER 28 


Summary: Trial and Hopes 


Thus, the German people have, in the larger 
part of their nation, the west, been afforded 
the opportunity of becoming a firmly rooted 
democracy. Their statesmen have invented 
and adopted for them a pattern of institutions 
ingeniously designed to guarantee popular 
sovereignty and the opportunities for a free 
share in all policy making for the nation. 

The German electorate is on trial, for there 
arc still Nazis in high and low office and many 
hidden in the right-wing political parties and 
veterans' organizations. These cannot bo ig¬ 
nored. From time to time they even blatantly 
praise "the old days” of Hitler. Yet the elector¬ 
ate happens to be on trial during a period 
propitious for democracy. For it has been a 
period when Germany has been so intensely 
needed by the West that her international 
sovereignty and dignity have been generously 
cultivated and her economy has vastly thriven. 
It is as yet difficult to know how strong the 
new political system would prove itself to be 
if faced with economic distress, threat of war, 
or the opportunism of extreme nationalists in¬ 
tent on restoring Germany's grandeur by a 
policy of adventure against East or West 

The Electorate and Democracy 

The people have turned out to vote heavily. 
They participate in adult education and in 


local government. They have supported with 
some enthusiasm Germany’s entry into, even its 
initiative in creating, institutions for the inter¬ 
national government and economy of Eu¬ 
rope. They seem to have been fearful of re¬ 
starting an army and armaments. Their leaders, 
not they, have done so with clever and firm 
safeguards against the brutalization of the 
armed forces and the transfonnation of these 
into a militaristic or totalitarian force. The vast 
majority of the German people still prefer the 
West to friend.ship with the U.S.S.R., but since 
1954 or thereabouts they have entertained ever 
stronger fears that the United Slates may not 
be able to defeat an aggressive Soviet Union. 
Some three-quarters of the German people, 
public-opinion polls say, would like to sec Ger¬ 
many reunited, but not at economic cost to 
themselves, or by concessions to Russia, or, least 
of all, by war. 

It is very difficult to compare the sincerity of 
tlie attachment of one people to democratic 
institutions or their understanding of tliem with 
that of another, say the U.S.A. with West 
Germany. Frequent and comprehensive polls 
by the Institut fur Demoskopie have shown a 
widespread attachment to the present form of 
government, an increasing interest in its perpet¬ 
uation, knowledge of its processes, and an 
aversion to dictatorship. More people are at¬ 
tending political meetings and discussing poli- 
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tics than in the earlier years of the Bonn 
government. The men are much more inter¬ 
ested than the women. The acquisition of facts 
about the political process is improving. With 
the improvement of the economic situation a 
majority began to affirm that they preferred 
civil rights and political participation to giving 
up the vote for a guarantee of economic se¬ 
curity. By 1956 two-thirds of the sample popu¬ 
lation said they preferred democracy to dic¬ 
tatorship; three years earlier only a little over 
one-half had said that. Seven out of ten, by 
1956, realized that political parties in conflict 
with each other were essential; five years earlier 
only six out of ten had preferred several to 
one party only. 

Like people of almost every other democ¬ 
racy, the German people show unintelligent 
resentment against the actual government be¬ 
cause it spends money, which they contribute 
in taxes, and because the government needs 
both ministers and civil servants, who must be 
paid by the public. It has taken years for a 
slight majority to admit that the Bundestag 
deputies are men of public spirit and integrity 
and that they have more ability, and need 
it, than the people at large, to do their parlia¬ 
mentary job properly. They seem to have been 
weaned from so widespread a trust in Hitler, 
by the ability and responsibility of Adenauer. 
What is more finnly encouraging is that the 
social foundations of militarism, the Obrifikeits- 
staat (authoritarian state) and its ancient tra¬ 
dition, and the dragooning of the population 
have been shattered, and that in their place 
two political parties, the C.D.U. and the 
S.P.D., share the vast majority of German 
votes. These parties are led by men who hold 
philosophies that strongly defend the rights of 
man. They would be dislodged only by a 
counterforce so tremendous that it is not easily 
foreseeable. 

The most important task of Germany is to 
hold its industrialists to democratic ways. For 
in the past, they found the money to advance 
the monarchical and tlum the military and then 
the Nazi destroyers of popular government. 
The balance of German societal forces was for 
centuries tipped in favor of authoritarian gov¬ 
ernment, of order rather than liberty. Today it 


is slightly tipped in favor of democracy and 
liberty. It has never been difficult for the 
German people to work an economic miracle; 
their difliculty has been steady “civil courage” 
embattled day by day for freedom. If ever 
again the drowning waves of mass unemploy¬ 
ment swamp the Geiman people, they might 
again clutch at dictatorship that offered to save 
their bodies by giving them jobs-and so ma.ss 
unemployment is an evil to be avoided by 
clever statesmanship. Even if the tragedy oc¬ 
curred, the savior might not be insane and 
evil as Hitler was. Yet it is better not to tempt 
fate. 

The Shadow of Nazism 

Some signs are not encouraging. In May, 
1959, investigators of scores of West German 
high schools publicly reported that nine out of 
every ten students between the ages of fifteen 
and seventeen either knew nothing about Hit¬ 
ler or believed that, by and large, he had done 
more good than harm. A typical answer to the 
question, “What do you know about Hitler?” 
was, “Hiller revived Germany. He did away 
with unemployment and built autobahns.” This 
is a clear failure of the teachers and of tlufir 
Ministers of Education in the Liindcr, an in¬ 
tellectual failure or a moral failure, a want of 
recognition of the immorality of past politics or 
an acceptance of Hitler as, on the whole, good 
for the Geiman nation, with a consequent want 
of will to teach the bitter lessons, not only of 
morality but even of expediency to a nation 
so devastated and chastised by those it at¬ 
tacked. 

Perhaps the rash of anti-Semitic acts at the 
end of 1959 and the beginning of 1960 may 
stimulate the governments of Bund and Lander 
to more energetic and persistent attempts to 
deal with this aspect of the German mind 
and conscience, not merely by punishment of 
the offenders but by a fully committed stiuggle 
in the schools for the minds of the young, using 
what teachers in Germany have been reluctant 
to use, frank and pictorial accounts of the 
Nazi concentration camps and wholesale mur¬ 
ders that obscenely besmirched the German 
nation. 
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The problem of a deep change of spirit is 
agonizing. Even if the schools openly and 
vividly taught the horrors of Hitler and the 
underlying popular causes, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to make sure that all the parents, or even 
the greater majority, admitted to their children 
that they followed “the devil”; they make, in¬ 
stead, all of the possible excuses for the 
Nazis—that is, for themselves. The teachers in 
the schools almost invariably do the same. In 
July, 1959, a public-opinion poll showed that a 
large majority of Germans still put Hitler 
among the five Germans who had done most 
good for Germany. Some of the anxiety about 
the conversion of the German people comes 
from the fact that old and young can see that 
well-known Nazis have been honored by 
America and the Bonn Government; how is it, 
they must ask, that Hitler can have been so 
bad? They look at one of Chancellor Ade¬ 
nauer's closest advisers, indeed, his secretary of 
the Chancellery, the man who most likely 
advised the Chancellor to become candidate 
for the presidency, with a view to converting, 
some would say perverting, that office from the 
neutral character given it in the constitution 
precisely as a result of the abuses of it made 
by Hitler; and they see that that secretary, 
Hans Clobke, was Hitlers offieial legal com¬ 
mentator on the Nurnberg racial laws! Furtlier- 


morc, the industrialists who furnished the arms, 
Krupp, Fricks, and the directors of I. G. 
Farben, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the banker, 
and his friends, still rule the economy and the 
world of finance. 

The Decisive Question 

Still, the large majority of the German 
people arc not inclined, now, to the neuroses of 
the past. Probably they can contain and sup¬ 
press the remnant and renascent malignancy 
that troubles the nation from time to time. In 
order that they may try to do this, ex-President 
Theodor Heuss told them, in a New Years 
message, 1960: 

The decisive question for Germany is to emerge 
from the romanticism of tlic nineteenth century, 
to come to grips with reality and to attain mas¬ 
tery wilhout illusions hut with a firm moral 
responsibility to the whole German people. 

Who, however, will teach them the genuine 
meaning of those key words: “romanticism”; 
“reality”; “mastery”; “illusions”; and “moral re¬ 
sponsibility”? On this hangs the future of de¬ 
mocracy in Germany, of liberalism and human¬ 
ity there, and of Germanys contribution to 
peace or war. The political parties and the 
Parliament seem anxious and prepared to ful¬ 
fill this service. Will they be able? 
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QUESTIONS ON GERMANY 


1. What have been and are the political in- 
flnences of (ierinany’s geographical features? 

2. What are the issues and significance of 
“liberalism” and “nationalism” in Gcriiian political 
thought? 

3. Estimate the social and political forces oper¬ 
ative in West Germany since 1045 that give 
promise of the continuation of genuine demoerairy. 

4. Consider the features of German political 
evolution that resulted in an authoritarian tradi¬ 
tion. 

5. Dcscriln; and evaluate tlie influence of Bis¬ 
marck on German politics and administration. 

6. Describe the strengths and weaknesses of 
liberalism in Germany from the French Revolu¬ 
tion to 1933. 

7. Evaluate the Constitution of tlic Weimar 
Republic. 

8. Describe and account for the rise of Adolf 
Hitler and the Nazi party. 

9. Appraise the causes of the victoiy of the 
Nazi movement over the Weimar Republic. 

10. Analyze the organization of government and 
political responsibility in the Third Reich. 

11. Describe the most .significant features of the 
Bonn constitution of 1949 fn)m the standpoint of 
the organization of a democracy. 

12. Compare German feilcralisrn to that of 
the United States. 

13. Compare closely the methods of amend¬ 
ment of the constitution in Britain, France, and 
West Germany, and discuss tlicir significance, c.s- 
pecially in regard to West Germany. 

14. Compare the German Constitutional Court 
in its composition and function with the United 
States Supreme Court. 

15. What are the chief features of the Western 
German election law for the Bundestag? Dis¬ 
tinguish it from the election laws of the U.S.A., 
Britain, and France. 


16. Compare closely the programs, attitudes, 
and organization of the major GcTinan political 
parties. Is the tendency towards a two-party sys¬ 
tem likely to continue? 


17. Relate the forces of the German economy 
to the political parties and the Bundestag. 


18. Ought political parties be regulated by tlu? 
constitution or some a)inprehensive statute? What 
charier would you draw up and why? (Consiilcr 
the experience of the Bonn Government). 

19. Appraise the internal working arrangements 
for enacting statutes and controlling the adminis¬ 
tration in the Bundestag. Estimate the political 
importance of the Bundestag, legislatively, execu¬ 
tively, and in relationship to federalism. 

20. How is the responsibility of the executive 
provided for in the Bonn constitution? 

21. Evaluate the importance of the Bundesrat 
in German politics and government. 

22. Has the President of the West German 
Republic any independent personal political 
power to make decisions? 

23. To what extent does collective responsibil¬ 
ity exist in the cabinets of Britain, France, and 
Germany? 

24. Discuss the political and constitutional is¬ 
sues raised by Konrad AdenaucFs decision and 
countcrdecision to become Prc'sidimt of thi* W'est 
German Republic, and his relations with his party 
and his Minister of Economics in this context. 

25. What features of the Bonn constitution are 
designed to make the executive strong and stable? 

26. In what respects has the government of 
West Germany shown an “improvement” <m the 
Weimar system? 

27. Discuss the role of the German army in 
national policy; (a) from the seventeenth to the 
ninctccnlfi century; (h) between 1917 and 1945. 
How docs the Bonn constitution try to subordinate 
the army to the civil political aiilhorilics? 

28. Compare the education, selection, and role 
of the higher civil service in West Germany with 
that of Britain or France. 

29. Compare the historical cxpcricnc’c of G(?r- 
many and the U.S.A. with “bureaucracy.” 

30. Discuss the nature of German local govern¬ 
ment in respect to organization, efficiency, and 
economy. 

31. Appraise the main features of the operation 
of die West German government’s complex of 
parties, legislature, and executive sin(*e 1949. 
How do you account for this system of govern¬ 
ment and politics? 
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CHAPl’ER 29 


The Russian People, 
Environment, and Culture 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
abbreviated to the U.S.S.R., or the Soviet 
Union or Russia,^ is the one great power in 
the world today that closely, rivals and actually 
threatens America. It now towers in popula¬ 
tion, wealth, industrial and military production, 
education, science and technology. Its chal¬ 
lenge is one involved in a drastic contrast with 
the Western national way of life, political and 
social, in cultural values as well as govern¬ 
mental practices. Yet this Soviet system was 
established only four decades ago, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1917, and it is still evolving in massive 
spasms. 

Soviet government then emerged from an 
immense convulsion, the October (or Novem¬ 
ber) Revolution of 1917. It was at one and 
the same time a fourfold revolution. (1) It 

^ In this work the terms "Russia,” "U.S.S.R.,” 
and "Soviet Union” are normally used synony¬ 
mously. The objection to the use of the word "Rus¬ 
sia” in this general way comes from those who 
correctly observe that the Soviet Union includes 
many other nationalities than Russian or Great 
Russian, especially as these have been subjugated 
by the Russians. Yet, unless it is intended to dis¬ 
tinguish this vast majority of Russians, who have 
given the character to Soviet Russia, "Russia” will 
suffice. 


overturned and replaced a five-century-old 
political absolutism, c/arism. (2) It destroyed 
a very untTpial social class system and pro¬ 
foundly changed the relationship between the 
subsequent social classes. (3) It introduced 
massive industrialization into peasant society, 
collectivized production, property, and the 
farms, and established a planned economy 
with governmentally imposed rules of eco¬ 
nomic reward, (4) It uprooted an ancient 
and dominant Christian church, and sought to 
substitute a “materialistic” philosophy of the 
universe, that of Karl Marx as modified by 
Lenin, as the animator of men’s daily lives. 

The Contrast with Western Democracies 

Soviet government is a violent contrast to 
the Western democracies in at least nine main 
particulars. 

1. It is dictatorial, or authoritarian. The gov¬ 
ernment makes and administers the law with¬ 
out the genuine and free participation of the 
people. The core of the dictatorship is one 
monopolistic political party, the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union (C.P.S.U.), which 
dominates all activities and prohibits rival par¬ 
ties. 
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2. It is totalitarian. The govcrnin(?nt includes 
within its authority every aspect of society and 
culture-for example, all communications, art, 
literature, family life, religion, the economy, 
interpersonal relations—whereas democracies 
strive hard to maintain an area of private 
behavior free from govemment interference. 

3. It is fully socialist. The government owns 
almost all the means and property involved in 
production, distribution, and exchange. No pri¬ 
vate person is allowed to employ others for 
production. The rewards of work are dictated 
exclusively according to the government’s (not 
the consumer’s) preference for the various 
skills. In the democracies the main conduct of 
the economy is by private or capitalist enter¬ 
prise, based on private property, seeking to 
satisfy free consumers. 

4. It is a fully planned economy. The gov¬ 
ernment initiah'S, plans, permits, and com¬ 
mands all economic production as W(‘ll as 
rewards and social scivices. Its objectives and 
targets determine what the national wc'alth 
shall be, whereas in democracies the consum¬ 
ers, in the main, determine this for their in¬ 
dividual satisfactions. Such power in itself 
gives the government control of e\'ery other 
aspect of a Russian’s life also. l1ie democracies 
have developed some regulatory and supple¬ 
mentary activity of government, which, though 
substantial, is of much smaller proportions. 

5. It is Marxist-Lcninist in ideology. The 
Soviet Union, having been established as the 
result of an extremist revolution, retains a 
fanatical self-righteousness about the purpose 
of man and the state based on the philosophy 
of Marx and Lenin. The result is the pursuit 
of its ends, however far they may happen to 
be at any time from that philosophy, with 
disregard for the morality of the means. The 
democracies have enshriried in public philoso¬ 
phies a regard for the dignity of man, emer¬ 
gent from the Christian religion, or a humane¬ 
ness like it 


6. It is secret. Democracies have zealou.sly 
and inventively arranged for the maximum 
publicity at all stages of deliberation, so tliat 
“justice can be seen to be done.” Russian 
government, ami especially its animating mi¬ 
litia, the Communist party, announces its de¬ 
cisions, but keeps the; formative stages secret 
This has, also, a seriously adverse clfect on 
international relations. 

7. Its foreign policy is interwoven with do¬ 
mestic ffovernment. Addiited to a revolution¬ 
ary mission to transform the rest of the world 
according to Marx and Lenin, thiTc is a much 
more intimate and organic connection be¬ 
tween the foreign-inissionaiy purposes of the 
Soviet Union and its inti'rnal governmcMital 
objectives and institutions than is the case with 
the democracies. 

8. It is a nonre.sponsihle fiovcrnmcnt. Oiuj 
kind of n'sponsibility in government we have 
called ‘*morar responsibility. It means that the 
rulers acknowledge a responsibility, but only 
to their consciences, to “work for the people.” 
But the truly democratic responsibility is that 
which wc have il(‘signated “censorial” (sec 
Chapter 1); the rulers are liable to ci‘nsure by 
the go^’crlled, and can be ejected from office 
by simple procediires. The Soviet Union, ani¬ 
mated by the Communist party, has totally 
rejected the latter type of responsibility. In¬ 
stead, the Soviet Union impose.s its value's on 
the people from above and, if necessary, 
against tlieir will. 

9. Its animalm}f force is not liberty. The 
spirit that drives the Sovic't government and 
people is not liberty and democracy. The 
(>)inmunist party inspires the pc'ople by (I) 
the promise of abundance some day, very 
heavily stre.ssed during Khrushchev’s leader¬ 
ship; (2) fear of attack by foreign powers, 
“imperialists”; (3) pride of country, patriotism; 
(4) the idealism of building a just society, 
giving leadership to the whole world and 
enjoying its admiration. 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 

Nevertheless, Soviet leaders claim to have 1. The Constitution of 1936 (like the earlier 
"the most democratic constitution on earth.” ones) declares a host of economic as well as 
What have they in mind? political rights, on the whole surpassing those 
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accorded by the Western democracies in their 
constitutions. 

2. Communists argue that in countries of 
‘*bourgeois” democracy, private property and 
enterprise result in extreme inequalities of 
wealth and this means that the wealthy cap¬ 
ture the legislature and the executive by their 
control of the press, the financial influencing 
of election campaigns, the threat to expel from 
jobs, etc., so that the civil rights and liberties 
in their constitutions remain a dead letter. In 
contrast, the Soviet Union claims to have the 
“purest” democracy for tlie “workers” because 
it has abolished private property. 

3. Never before in all of Russian history was 
there a legislature, an executive, and a judici¬ 
ary, based, as now, on universal suffrage op¬ 
erating in frequent elections and genuinely 
drawing in all the masses to participate at all 
levels of government. (This is true—biit what 
is “participation” and what are “elections”?) 

4. The Constitution permits the “recall” by 
the electors or the soviets (legislatures) at any 
time of deputies, executive officials, and judges. 
It docs not, Soviet spokesmen allege, “sepa¬ 
rate” powers as bourgeois democracies do in 
order to frustrate the solid and energetic 
power of government that should operate to 
produce progress for the “workers.” 

5. The only permitted political party, the 
Communist party, is the “vanguard of the pro¬ 
letariat,” conscientiously devoted not only to 
the good of the people but to teaching them 
what is tlieir good. 

The Main Features of Soviet Government 

The Constitution of 1936 was not formed 
by the free choice of the Russian peoples, nor 
were they asked to ratify it. It was the suc¬ 
cessor of several since 1917, and they followed 
the violent seizure of power by a few score 
leaders. These leaders perpetuated their power 
by armed force ruthlessly exerted. The Con¬ 
stitution can be amended by the Supreme 
Soviet alone. It is currently interpreted by the 
Presidium, a committee of the Supreme Soviet, 
not by the judiciary. 


The highest all-Union legislative body, the 
Supreme Soviet, consists of two chambers, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities. As the separation of powers is 
repudiated, this body possesses all political au- 
thority—theoretically. The chambers jointly 
elect a Presidium, which is a collective presi¬ 
dency of thirty-three members, to be the titular 
as well as an effective executive body, and also 
a Council of Ministers, an executive body. The 
Presidium and the Council of Ministers co¬ 
operate, the former having the right to expel 
and replace members of the latter. Both in¬ 
stitutions are responsible to the Soviet. Both 
have some powers to make laws, decrees, and 
ordinances. But they escape the Soviet's con¬ 
trol, even for one reason alone: the Soviet 
meets only twice a year for five days on each 
occasion. 

The apex of the formal state executive body 
is the Council of Ministers. The Prime Minister, 
or Chairman, is Nikita Khrushchev, who is 
also First Secretary of the Communist party. 
The ofiicc of Prime Minister gives him the 
majesty and prestige of the state, while the 
bnitc and ideological power is his as leader of 
the party. He very much needs that prime 
ministership, for many people despise the party, 
which represents the “politicians,” a class that 
is despised in many countries, even if neces¬ 
sary. 

The Supreme Soviet elects the judges of the 
superior courts of the Union and can remove 
them from office at any time. It appoints the 
Procurator General, who is chief prosecutor 
of the Soviet Union; the Procurators office 
has enormous sway over the police and ju¬ 
dicial personnel and procedure in all courts in 
the Union. So far as “political” crimes and mis¬ 
demeanors are concerned, nothing like habeas 
corpus exists, and the judges are not expected 
in these cases to be “independent.” 

The Soviet Union is a federal state. The 
Union is more particularly examined in Chap¬ 
ter 33. It was created largely by civil war in 
1918-22 spearheaded by the Communist party. 
The dominance of the Communist party and 
the universal applicability of the economic 
plans made in Moscow convert the “federal- 
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ism” into a highly unitary state. The fifteen 
republics have constitutions almost identical 
with that of the Union. They are: * 


Union Republics 

Population 
(in Millions) 

Russian Soviet Federated 


Socialist Republic 

117.5 

Ukraine 

42.0 

Byelorussia 

8.0 

Azerbaidzhan 

3.7 

Georgia 

4.0 

Armenia 

1.8 

Turkmen 

1.5 

Uzbek 

8.1 

Tadzhik 

2.0 

Kazakh 

9.3 

Kirghiz 

2.1 

Moldavia 

2.9 

Lithuania 

2.7 

Latvia 

2.1 

Estonia 

1.2 


208.9 


The Communist Party and 
Individual Rights 

In 1917 the Communist party, then led by 
Lenin and a very small minority of the popu¬ 
lation, took power to themselves by ruthless 
force, ostensibly in the name of the people and 
with the promise that authority should be exer¬ 
cised by the soviets, the popularly elected 
councils. But power was seized on the princi¬ 
ple that the masses could never spontaneously 
develop a social revolution, least of all through 
their votes in representative parliaments; that 
only a “revolutionary minority” had and can 
have the right social ideas. However, Lenin 
and his immediate successor, Stalin, held the 
creed that even after the revolution the minor¬ 
ity of inspired (by Karl Marx) leaders must 
still dominate the masses, meanwhile teaching 
them. The successors of these pioneers hold 

* Semiofficial population figures, 1959. Tnis list 
gives but a faint idea of the ethnic variety of this 
multinational state. Moreover, the territory is or¬ 
ganized for governmental-federal purposes into 
various subareas of the republics named. 


the same philosophy. Thus Marx’s “dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat” was transformed into 
the “dictatorship of the party.” The Constitu¬ 
tion of 1936 consciously perpetuates the mo¬ 
nopolistic supremacy of the one party. 

This throws doubt on the “democratic” na¬ 
ture of the Soviet Constitution and political 
system. For there are no free parties. One 
party alone monopolizes the elections, in the 
choice of candidates and in providing funds, 
meeting places, and the means of propaganda. 
Apart from the primacy given to the one 
party in the Constitution, rival parties are out¬ 
lawed by the criminal code’s provisions on 
associations, on “counterrevolution” and “sabo¬ 
tage.” Free association and freedom of speech 
are outlawed by these provisions. The Soviet 
constitutions never have guaranteed rights to 
citizens simply as the “rights of man.” The 
Communist leaders do not recognize the in¬ 
herent dignity of all men. Rather they suspect 
the “individual” as such. Their first interest is a 
socialist c?ommunity. Therefore, rights arc ac¬ 
corded to “workers” and “peasants,” and even 
these rights are imbedded inextricably in the 
superior needs of socialist economic and social 
development, and beyond that, full commu¬ 
nism. At the risk of repetitiousness, we stress 
that all rights are conditional. The various 
rights—of opinion, speech, association, work, 
leisure, limited private properly, social services, 
etc., etc.—about which many boasts arc made, 
are at the mercy of the economic and military 
objectives of a government run entirely by 
one political party. The rights arc granted on 
conditions that actually pervert them into 
obligations. 

For example, one of the rights is that of 
“equality of person,” in all fields of public 
activity, irrespective of nationality or race. This 
means that there is no color or ethnic preju¬ 
dice, except in private interpersonal relations. 
Yet two qualifications must be made on this, 
as practiced. As we shall show, whole national¬ 
ities are treated unequally or oppressively in 
their language, literature, folkways, economic 
and political prospects. Furthermore, one of 
the darkest blemishes on czarist history also 
stains the Soviet Union: persecution of the 
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Jews, Their passports must contain the ascrip* 
tion “Jew”; their art and literature is discour¬ 
aged; their place in the universities as teachers 
and students is less than their proportion to the 
population. They can get a chance of equal 
treatment only if they genuinely renounce 
their faith. 

Another right is that of personal movement. 
lUit every citizen over sixteen must at all times 
carry an internal passport (laws of December, 
1932, and September, 1940) if he works or 
lives in any of the chief cities and towns and 
their environs or on the borders; so must every¬ 
one employed in transport, construction, and 
state farms. Besides the usual data, the pass¬ 
port contains the record of his job changes and 
of all judicial troubles. The passport states 
where the bearer is allowed to live and travel. 
No change of residence for more than six 
weeks is permitted without a notation of per¬ 
mission on the iJassport; and the citizen must 

THE 

Soviet Russia is about two and a half times 
the size of the United States; some 8.3 million 
square miles. The geographical unity of this 
area that stretches from the Baltie and the 
Black seas to the Pacific and up to the Arctic 
is based on four natural zones: (1) the most 
northern, the barren and frozen tundra; (2) the 
forests; (3) the steppes and the fertile plains 
of black earth and chestnut soil; and (4) the 
desert region of the south. These give linkage 
east and west. The river systems, especially 
the Dnieper and Volga, connect the heart of 
the land to the Baltic, Black, and C^aspian seas. 
It is along these that settlement and trade was 
enabled to move out to northeastern Europe 
and the Near and Middle East. The Kiev 
state, the first Russian state, was formed along 
the Dnieper River, and movement along the 
river linked it and Russia to Byzantium (Con¬ 
stantinople), whence the absolutist tradition in 
government and the Greek Orthodox (not 
Roman) Church were derived. 

An "inside” people has an urge to pass 
beyond the envelopment of neighbors to the 
open sea. By the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
ninet^uilh centuries, the czars had acquired 


sign out and in with the police when he 
travels from place to place. He presents the 
passport to the boss of any new job he enters. 
The director of the workers’ finn who fails to 
comply with the rules regarding the scrutiny of 
the passports is heavily punished. What a trav¬ 
esty is this control of personal mobility in the 
light of Lenin’s fiihninations against the czarist 
passport system, that the control of the move¬ 
ment of peasants from place to place was 
nothing but serfdom! Sins against the individ¬ 
ual not permissible to czarist despotism become 
virtues in the Soviet dictatorship. 

Again, the (Constitution guarantees freedom 
of speech and of assembly. Yet all meetings 
need the license of the local government au¬ 
thority. Associations of any kind are legal 
only if they have obtained a government char¬ 
ter. The home and the correspondence and 
security of the person are violated by tlie 
police and judicial system. 

LAND 

ports on tlie Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Sea 
of Japan respectively. But Scandinavia, Turkey, 
and Japan held the exits. They could even 
be used for invasions of Russia: hence, Russian 
wars since Catherine II (1762-96) to win the 
Dardanelles; wars with Sweden; the Crimean 
wars. 

The larger the surrounding area, especially 
in the days before mechanical power, the 
harsher the conditions under which human 
muscles and stamina are pushed by governors 
in drives to master the seemingly ever-receding 
frontier. The Russian grand dukes and princes 
were ruthless in their tyranny over their people 
to conquer the cold in the north and east, the 
deserts of the cast and southeast, the western 
swamps, the snow and mud of the central 
and southern plains. 

Russian Expansion 

The first center of the eastern Slavs, about 
the fifth century, was near the Pinsk marshes. 
They spread to Kiev, Moscow, Novgorod, and 
Lake Onega. Between the years 1000 and 1200 
they settled near Moscow between the Oka 
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and the Volga, the area of the later Kingdom 
of Moscow or Muscovy. They ejected the 
Finns, threw back the Tatars to north and east 
and the Moslem Bulgars. They were stopped 
in the south by the Mongols. In this area of 
forest the Slavs developed settlements (having 
absorbed the Viking invaders led by Rurik, 
who formed the first Russian dynasty in the 
ninth century): Kiev Russia, then Moscow, 
both well-off societies of farmers and traders. 
But they came to be dominated for over two 
hundred years, 1234 to 1440, by Mongol in¬ 
vaders from the south, who split them off from 
western Europe during that long and culturally 
formative time. 

The central people pushed north to the sea 
at Archangel in the late fifteenth century. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, Peter the 
Great opened his "window on the west*’ at St. 
Petersburg. While the Western powers sailed 
around the world in the sixteenth century, the 
Russians were straining across the Siberian 
wastes to the Pacific. In 1637 Siberia was 
made a special administrative unit, and a 
treaty was made with the Chinese in 1689. By 
the nineteenth century peaceful explorers and 
potential settlers even neared San Francisco; 
and Russia recoiled from Alaska only in 1867 
when her rights were purchased by the United 
States. 

To the .south, the process of expansion and 
settlement required equal governmental drive, 
protection, physical stamina, and obedience. 
By 1480 Ivan the Great overthrew the rule of 
the already crumbling Mongols, the Golden 
Horde. Muscovy took another hundred years 
to reach Kazan and Astrakhan. The czars 
found it very difficult to police the Volga and 
the Crimea, for these distant steppes offered 
little water or feed, and the Crimean Tatars 
and Turks could play off Russians, Poles, and 
Cossacks against each other. But the steppes 
were fertile, a tempting “marching frontier,” 
as in the United States, and a promise of 
political freedom for runaway serfs. 

From 1500 the state, that is, the princes of 
Muscovy, pressed forward this colonization. 
“Men of service” were compensated with serfs 
and manufacturing and mining rights. Some of 
the land was settled by military colonists, 


that is, conscripts, and some by bonded peas¬ 
ants or serfs. Such colonists were the creators 
of the Cossack “host”: kazak is the Tatar term 
for light horsemen, steppe frontiersmen, men 
used by the czars to fight the nomads of the 
south, east, and middle Urals. They were 
given semi-independent self-government and 
became the czar's cavalry, later used to sup¬ 
press liberal movements brutally. Colonization 
was by force of the state, often following 
famines, often by political deportation, espe¬ 
cially in Siberia. In our own time, the Com¬ 
munist party revised the American injunction 
to say “Go east, young manl” to the Siberian 
mines and factories; and under Khrushchev 
Russians are forced or cajoled to the virgin 
lands of Kazakhstan. 

For centuries the Russian people expended 
their strength on mastering the enormous area 
around them: they had little energy left over 
for culture and liberty. They submitted to the 
ruthless cruelties necessary for victory over 
nature and other peoples. Furthermore, the 
climate is one of severe extremes. Present-day 
Russia is nine-tenths above the forty-ninth 
parallel. The people of the past .survived by 
submissiveness to its inexorable decrees. More¬ 
over, for months each year, cold and blizzards 
cut off villages from each other and isolated 
families in their homes. Communications were 
especially necessary in so large an area if a 
larger political community on even only an 
upper-class basis was to be formed, but they 
were disrupted. The climate is also said to 
have encouraged deep if vague introspection, 
rather than extroverted political consensus and 
activity. Size and climate are still a serious 
political problem for the mass organizing ac¬ 
tivities of the Communist party. 

Resources 

Within the sovereign borders of the U.S.S.R., 
comprising one-sixth of the land surface of the 
earth, almost every mineral resource exists in 
abundant quantities.’ Oil, natural gas, hydro¬ 
electric power, fuel-produced power, uranium, 
coal, the metals, precious ores, are plentiful. 

’ Cf. J. S. Gregory, Land of Soviets, New York, 
1946 . 
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The variety of climate over such a latitude and 
longitude nurtures every kind of flora and 
fauna for human use. The Soviet Union need 
not be beholden for any raw material to foreign 
tiade; indeed, she is in a strong position to 
export. 

There is a serious agricultural weakness. 
Nearly two-thirds of the country lies in Arctic 
tundra or stunted forest. Siberia has the most 
continental climate in the world. Some three- 
quarters of the Soviet Union is too cold or too 
dry for food production. Only the “fertile tri¬ 
angle,” between Leningrad, Odessa, and Orsk 
in the Urals, which includes tlie “breadbasket” 
of Russia—that is, about 10 percent of the total 


area—is arable. The United States has 25 
percent of its land arable. Russia has always 
suffered a struggle between a prolific popula¬ 
tion and its food supply. Until the 1930 s this 
was met by expanding the area of cultivation 
rather than increasing the yield of each acre. 
Even today the virgin area of Kazakhstan is 
being called on to meet the demand, at least 
for grains. But since 1952 or thereabouts, new 
and energetic attempts have been made to 
raise the output per person and per acre, with 
some success. Under Khrushchev the Russian 
leaders have more than before intensely real¬ 
ized that poor farming results are the Achilles' 
heel of all Soviet military policy. 


THE PEOPLE 


The expansion and the conquests of a thou¬ 
sand years have made “Russia” extremely di¬ 
verse in the people it embraces, a multina¬ 
tional state. It includes no less than 177 ethnic 
groups. This is a most polyglot people of 125 
different tongues, still retaining markedly dif¬ 
ferent folkways, religions (about 40), social and 
political traditions, largely located in their 
diverse native areas. In ten major divisions the 
ethnic groupings are Indo-European, 36; Cau¬ 
casians, 40; Semites, 6; Finns, 16; Samoyedes, 
1; Turks, 48; Mongols, 3; Tungus-Manchurian, 
6; Paleo-Asiatics, 9; Far Eastern, 4. 

Russians, White Russians, and Ukrainians 
make up some 75 percent of the total popula¬ 
tion. These constitute the eastern Slavs, as 
against the western Slavs, wlio are the Czechs, 
the Slovaks, and the Poles, and the southern 
ones, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

The Great Russians comprise 50 percent of 
the total population, and the Ukrainians 20 
percent. The Ukrainians have a distinct lan¬ 
guage and culture, and claim to be the heirs 
of pre-Moscow Russia. They originated as 
western Slavs and were at one time part of 
Lithuania. They were molded by the West, 
German law and Western chivalry, city life, 
the Renaissance, trade. Though their religion 
was in the main Greek Orthodox, many later 
joined the Uniat Church, which has a western 
Catholic creed but not papal discipline. Lem¬ 


berg and Kiev were centers of culture superior 
to and older than Moscow. As selders and 
Cossacks they seeped into tlie black-earth 
region. Resenting Moscow's policy of Russiani- 
zation, their leaders until World War I de¬ 
manded a kind of federal union. In that war 
and World War II they exhibited hostility to 
their Russian oppressors and even set up 
hostile resistance groups in exile. 

The Baltic states—Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania 
—are not Slavic but of Finnish origin. They 
began to be infiltrated by westward-looking 
Peter the Great. Latvia and Estonia are 80 
percent Protestant, the rest Orthodox; Lithu¬ 
ania is 85 percent Roman Catholic. These 
lands acquired a far higher level of culture 
than Moscow in early centuries. Catherine the 
Great began a harsh policy of Russification, her 
term for the more and more consistent and 
cruel pressure on these and the various other 
peoples. As the czarist autocracy was intimately 
supported by the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Russia's despotism made wars that were not 
only territorial but also religious, against other 
faiths or against Mongols and pagans. The Rus¬ 
sian soldiers were taught to regard themselves 
as God's chosen, crusading for His own land, 
“Holy Russia”—by a process of torture and 
forced assimilation. 

There are altogether about twenty-eight mil¬ 
lion Moslems in the U.S.S.R.; in the Volga-Ural 
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area, the Caucasus, and central Asia. Indeed, 
their number is greater than those in Egypt 
and Syria put togetlier. Russia has more Turks 
than Turkey has. They have been subject to 
brutal trcalment by the Communist party to 
force them to submit their faith and mores to 
its policies. They are the only Moslems in 
the world Tiot allowed to use Arabic script. The 
Moslems of Algeria (under colonial rulel) have 
infinitely more freedom and self-government 
than the Soviet’s Moslems. 

The diverse peoples are at immensely differ¬ 
ent levels of culture. “The nationalities” be¬ 
came a political problem of first-class dimen¬ 
sions for the Communist party when it attained 
pow(*r, to which its kind of federalism is the 
main answer. 

The Family 

The Russian people arc the survivors of 
centuries of natural selection in an especially 
harsh environment, a sturdy and hard-working 
people, sober about their obligations and fam¬ 
ily, good-naturedly inclin(?d to endurance of 
much tribulation. The family was, in the his¬ 
torical period, a highly nucleated and convivial 
group with far more authority in the hands of 
its elders than we see in contemporary Amcric’a 
and England. This comes of a narrow-minded 
peasant tradition, like so many features of Rus¬ 
sian life, the product of a rather old-fashioned 
“puritanism,” and it was deeply nurtured by 
the centuries of collective farming in the mir, 
the village economy. 

The C^ommunist party began its despotic nilc 
by cruel attempts to break the authority of the 
family over its members, so as to secure libera¬ 
tion from religion and parental economic in¬ 
ertia and to spur the mobility of the individual 
to the new industries. The Communist leaders 
simplified divorce, marriage, and abortion and 
persuaded the young to join youth organiza¬ 
tions and to inform against their parents and 
relatives. By the late 1920*s they realized that 
the family unit was a useful nucleus of edu¬ 
cation in civic obedience and social confonnity. 
They therefore returned to the “bourgeois” 
family principles they had denounced. But 
their claim on youth against family tiadition 


and the affections at play in the family is still 
extremely resolute, especially as the state is the 
total master of education, work, property, and 
political leadership. 

The party maintains a steady and ener¬ 
getic c.ampaign against brutality, hooliganism, 
coarseness and obscenity of language, and 
more recently, drunkenness, which is wide¬ 
spread and serious, though vodka remains a 
government product. Especially is the propa¬ 
ganda directed toward youth and its strong 
tendencies to Western styles of dancing and 
dress and, as with youth anywhere, to fr(‘e 
and easy ways. 

All contemporary nations have in their not- 
so-distant past exliibited much personal cruelly 
of person against person, the public authorities 
against individuals, and these against officials 
and police. Such violence in Russia was mcae 
widespread, more brutal, more taken for 
granted, and more reeent than in Europe and 
England and America. It cannot be said to have 
diminished much since 1917, but its forms and 
channels are different. 

Religion 

As we shall see later, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Russia’s main servant of Christianity, 
was closely allied witli the czarist autocracy 
and was especially superstitious and obscurant¬ 
ist. The Communist parly leaders exploited 
Karl Marx’s dictum, “Religion is the opiate of 
the people,” that is, it diverls them from revo¬ 
lution and political and economic progress. 
Article 124 of the Constitution of 1936 pro¬ 
claims freedom of worship, separates church 
from state, gives ecjual rights of religious 
celebration, and grants freedom of antire¬ 
ligious propaganda to all. 

It is not possible here to detail the stages 
by which open religious worship—a “right”— 
has been almost abolished since 1917. At 
various times, the government and the party 
proceeded by law to confiscate church prop¬ 
erty, deprive priests of civil rights, forbid 
religious education in schools and in churches, 
abolish the church’s rights in marriage and 
divorce. At other times, and sometimes accom¬ 
panying legal onslaughts, violence and destruc- 
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tion visited the churches and their ministers 
and congregants, or scornful propaganda was 
undertaken by such blasphemous organizations 
as the Society of the Godless and the Militant 
Atheists' League. Decrees forbade the sale of 
Easter food and Christmas trees, etc., and 
social activities in the churclies. Chiirch('s were 
used as museums, schools, movies, or silos. 

The atheistic organizations were discontin¬ 
ued when, just before and during World War 
11, it was appreciated that religion, which was 
still a force among the people, could be ex¬ 
ploited for building war morale. The acting 
Patriarch of the church called on all to fight 
to save Holy Russia. Prominent bishops were 
received by Stalin. The council of bishops 
was reinstated and a new Patriarch, Sergius, 
elected by it, the first since the death of 
Tikhon in 1925. In 1914 the government es¬ 
tablished agencies to conduct church relation¬ 
ships, and theological seminaries were opened 
and religious publications resumed. Most of 
the penal decrees were canceled in 1945 and 
1946. All churches (Orthodox, Armenian, Bap¬ 


tist, other Protestant, Jewish, etc.) operate 
with government-provided charters, with bet¬ 
ter standing for those which arc most helpful 
in international politics. 

Of course, all party members and Komsomols 
(members of the Young Communist League) 
and high olTieials must be professed atheists. 
Religious instruction in school or church is 
forbiddiMi. Religious books arc scanty. Official 
and parly opposition to religion is obstinate 
and conti'inpluous. 'rherc are some 80 bishops, 
26.000 open churches, 3,500 chapels, 33,000 
priests, and 90 monasteries. In the United 
States, in contrast, there are some 330,000 
churches. Moscow has only one .synagogue. 
Church property belongs to the state. It is kept 
up, and the priests paid, by the faithful. The 
government makes a grant to the central 
agency of the church. 

It follows naturally that the real freedom of 
thf? Christian churches of the West, namely, to 
carry their gospel into the field of political and 
economic ideas and activity, is not allowed and 
docs not exist in the Soviet Union. 


THE ECONOMY 


Today Ru.ssia is a highly industrialized na¬ 
tion, Her economic efforts in industry, com¬ 
merce, transportation, power development, 
mining, her aimaments, her science and tech¬ 
nology, arc carried forward witli a titanic, 
single-minded energy, unparalleled for drive 
anywhere in the world. 

The total population of the Soviet Union 
(figures of January, 1959) is reported as about 
209 million,'* of which 55 percent are female. 

'* We are unsure about Soviet realities because 
the Soviet government issues statistics that arc 
incomplete and incapable of comparison with 
categories used by reputable statisticians elsewhere 
in the world. The cause is in part inefficiency and 
in part a deliberate intention to keep matters 
secret. See Soviet Economic Growth in Comparison 
with the United States, Joint Committee Report, 
85th Congress, 1st Session, Library of Congrc.ss, 
Washington, D.C., 1957; and Naum Jasny, The 
Soviet Statistical Handbook of 1956, East Lansing, 
Mich., 1957. Sec also Comparisons of the U.S. and 
Soviet Economies, Papers Submitted by Panelists, 
U.S. Senate, 86th Congress, Parts I, II, and III, 
and Hearings thereon, 1959. 


The labor force i.s larger than that of the 
United States proportionately to population, 55 
percent to 40 percent, bccan.se a much greater 
number of teenagers, older people, and women 
are employed, especially in the farm areas. 
High pressure is put on such marginal forces 
to work, whereas the United States cultivates 
leisure, espec ially among women. 

The total labor force in the U.S.S.R. is esti¬ 
mated at 114 million. Of these, just about 60 
pc^rcent, .some 69 million, work in iionagricu!- 
tural pursuits. In die United States, of a civilian 
labor force estimated at 69.4 million in 1959, 
some 59.7 million, about 86 percent, were? 
engaged in nonagricultural pursuits. Yet, to 
measure the rapidity of Soviet development, it 
might be remembered that in 1926, at the 
beginning of the Soviet Five-Year Plans, the 
nonagricultural civilian labor force numbered 
only 10 million pc'ople. Thus, between 1920 
and 1959 the industrial, commercial, and 
administrative labor force increased seven 
times. 
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Rapid Economic Progress 

If work is concentrated in heavy industry 
and armaments to a far greater degree in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the United States, it is clear 
that the Soviet Union can be (and is) a formi¬ 
dable opponent in conflicts in foreign affairs. 
The rate of production is increasing and it far 
surpasses that of the United States. 

The Seven-Year Plan for 1959 to 1965 de¬ 
mands and promises even more. It may be 
noticed that this Plan is centrally constructed 
and imposed by the government. In democratic 
countries the wealth of the nation is the 
product of the activities undertaken at the free 
discretion of individuals and corporations to 
satisfy free consumers’ preferences, and it may 
or may not fit the requirements of survival. 
The Soviet system does not leave this to 
chance. The targets are these. By 1965 gross 
output is to rise by 80 percent. Machines, 
chemicals, and engineering products arc to be 
doubled or trebled. Coal, 475 million metric 
tons in 1958, is to rise to 609, as compared with 
the United States’ production of 465 in 1957. 
Crude oil is to rise from 113 million tons in 
1958 to 240, as compared with the United 
States’ 354 in 1957. Electric power in billion 
kw-hr will rise from 233 to 520 as compared 
with the United States’ 716 in 1957. Cnide 
steel will increase from 55 million metric tons 
in 1958 to 91 as compared with the United 
States’ 102 in 1957. Cement will rise from 34 
to 81 million tons against the United States’ 
53 in 1957. There are vaster targets beyond 
these for 1972. 

The incentive to a poor population is that 
real wages will be raised by 40 percent. A 
forty-hour week is promised by 1962 and thirty- 
five by 1968. Farm output is to be increased 
70 percent, and meat, milk, and dairy produce 
to be doubled. The nonagricultural labor force 
must increase. Of course, this has its conse¬ 
quences in the curriculum and opportunities of 
education. It is clear that under Khrushchev’s 
leadership it has been decided to make prog¬ 
ress by inducements rather than extravagant 
tyranny. 

The best appraisal of Soviet industrial prog¬ 
ress (manufacturing, mining, and electric 


power) estimates that the Soviet Union pro¬ 
duces about one-third the total of goods as 
United States industry in 1955. This means, 
roughly, that even if all production went into 
consumption, the personal standard of living 
cx)uld be only one-third of that in the United 
States. But taking into account the very much 
inferior farm production, the average standard 
per person is about one-fifth, or about $400 
worth of real goods and seivices per year, 
with prices roughly equated. When taxation is 
taken into account, a Russian man, woman, or 
child consumes only about one-fifth to one- 
seventh the amount an American does. Rus¬ 
sian policy since 1956 has been directed 
towards a volume of producHon that will do 
rather better for the present-day consumer. 

One feature of industrial advance, and to a 
large extent its precondition, is scientific prog¬ 
ress and technological invention. This has 
been pressed with tremendous vigor by the 
government with exceptional rewards for tal¬ 
ent. The production of engineers per annum 
exceeds that of the United States: in 1956 it 
was 60,000 compared with 30,000; and at the 
end of 1959 the Soviets claimed 106,000 to 
35,000. The Soviet Union was the first to pro¬ 
duce an intercontinental ballistic missile and 
to throw a satellite into space (October, 
1957); and its third Sputnik (May, 1958) car¬ 
ried an orbit weight of 7,000 pounds—four 
times that of the United States’ best (August, 
1959). Moreover, in January, 1959, the U.S.S.R. 
sent up the first planet past the moon, and in 
October, 1959, sent up its third Lunik to 
photograph the other side of the moon and 
send back pictures. In May, 1960, it sent up a 
spaceship weighing over four tons. In tlie 
words of an authoritative report; 

... the Soviet Union has created tlie essential 
industrial base with sufficient versatility and 
technological backing to support serious efforts in 
armaments production of an advanced order, 
to expand the productive capacity of their 
economy still fiuther, or to engage in widespread 
international trading efforts of no small signifi¬ 
cance to the United States, if it so chooses. 


^ Soviet Economic Growth, Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee, U.S. Congress, 1957, p. 26. 
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Growing out of this advance is Russia’s abil¬ 
ity (1) to undertake competitive exports, e.g. 
steel, and (2) to send experts to backward 
economies to win their favor by economic aid 
in loans and gifts, and so, by “ruble diplo¬ 
macy,” to rival the United States in its bid for 
the favors of foreign nations. 

These figures at once indicate an immense 
feat, considering the distribution of the work 
population in 1917, only four decades ago, and 
with the tremendous losses incurred in World 
War H taken into account. For in 1917 almost 
80 percent of the population lived on farms in 
very small villages; there were only some three 
million people engaged in industry, mining, 
transportation. New and great cities have 
grown up to accommodate modem industry 
and its commercial auxiliaries and outlets—in¬ 
deed, they are new-planLs-plus-new-people. 

The Planned Economy 

All industries and agriculture, all commerce 
and financing and insurance, and all foreign 
and domestic trade facilities are owned and 
operated or directed in commanded detail by 
the officials of the Soviet government accord¬ 
ing to Plans ordained in Moscow. Since 1957 
the planned economy has been “decentralized” 
to 105 economic regional councils. The supreme 
pattern continues to be set by Moscow, and 
fulfillment of the Plans is, perhaps even more 
than before 1957, enforced by Moscow. 

So important is this innovation in modem 
statecraft—the planned economy—that its spe¬ 
cific examination must be dilated upon later 
(Chapter 36). But some of its main features 
must be noticed at once. 

Property Socialized. The only private 
property still existent is current income (from 
“toil”), savings, the homes and furnishings, 
personal apparel and goods, the tools of ar¬ 
tisans, and plots of land assigned to the peas¬ 
ants for domestic consumption or sale. This 
kind of property is one of the rights guaranteed 
in the Constitution, and it includes the right 
to bequeath it. As Soviet earnings are ex¬ 
tremely unequal, there is much inequality in 


the personal possessions of its inhabitants and 
the living standards they enjoy. The right of 
property (like all other rights) is, of course, 
subject to meeting the requirements laid down 
by the government-owned and operated econ¬ 
omy; there is no alternative. There are million¬ 
aires in Russia, but they are musicians, play¬ 
wrights, novelists, and scientists. 

The New Ci.ass Structure. One of the 
alleged purposes, if not the chief purpose, 
spiritually, of the Revolution of 1917 was the 
abolition of economic exploitation by one man 
of the work of another. This would open the 
career to ability originating anywhere. The 
old classes were, indeed, ruthlessly emshed. 
But what may be fairly called “classes” have 
developed, much as Soviet rulers dislike to 
hear it said. The new classes arc (1) the 
Communist party and its functionaries; (2) 
government officials; (3) managerial and pro¬ 
fessional chiefs at the top of the economic 
firms and social agencies; (4) white-collar 
workers; (5) skilled workers; (6) unskilled 
workers; (7) peasants. 

A Soviet spokesman might still argue that 
these classes are not hereditary. It v'as the 
hereditary bondage that was the core of Karl 
Marx’s resentment against class inequalities. 
The Soviet government very zealously differ¬ 
entiates rewards according to ability and docs 
give ability (according to its preferences) ac¬ 
cess to adeciuatc opportunity—“From each 
according to his ability, to each according to 
his work”—and no one can freely choose his 
own line of production, for the government is 
the master of that. 

Industrialization. For purposes of national 
defense, for the personal self-defense of the 
actual Soviet leaders, and for raising the stand¬ 
ard of living of the “workers” and the prestige 
and authority of the rulers, the most marked 
feature of Soviet economic planned effort be¬ 
came the recklessly swift development of heavy 
industries. To this the personal living standards 
of everybody were and are utterly subordi¬ 
nated. The consumption and investment figures 
in the following table are revealing. 
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DISl’RIBUTION OF THE 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1955 



U.S.S.R. 

United 

Stales 

Consumption (including 
social security, etc.) 

57.0% 

68.6% 

Government 

administration 

1.9 

1.6 

Gross investment 

(government an I private) 26.9 

18.7 

National security (inc luding 
internal police, etc.) 

14.2 

10.9 


It should be added that all personal services 
are extiemcly poor, as for example, service in 
the stores. This inferior quality applies also 
to the free medical service, except for the very 
highest of specialists. The comparison is with 
any of the countries whose government we 
have described. 

The industrial and (less so) the agricultural 
progress aimed at has been achiev<'d—one con¬ 
crete target now is "to overtake and surpass” 
the per capita production of the Unilt?d States. 
The indexes show that from 1928 to 1955, 
industry expanded by an Average of 7.7 per¬ 
cent per annum, that is, it trebled in total; and 
since 1955 the rate of growth is increasing. 
(American rates are 3.6 and 4.4 percimt re¬ 
spectively.) A few selected products show 
extraordinary increases; coal, 35.5 million met¬ 
ric tons in 1928 and 429 million in 1956; 
petroleum, 11.6 million metric tons to 83.8; 
electric power, 5.0 billion kw-hr to 192.0; steel, 
4.3 million metric tons and 48.6; tractors, 1,300 
and 184,000; tnicks, 700 and 358,000. 

These formidable advances were achieved 
by a mixture of me;ins. (a) The indepc'ndent 
farmers were forcibly collectivized, and then 
what they produced was delivered to the gov¬ 
ernment nt dictated exploitation prices. (5) 
New industries were founded and old ones 
expanded in a vast "industrial revolution,” so 
providing job opportunities that were gladly, 
even hungrily, welcomed by the people, (c) 
Workers were stimulated to intense efforts in 
sixty- and seventy-hour weeks, by bonuses, 
piece rates, and highly differential pay, by 
intense propaganda and much coercion, and in 


general by much higher compensation than on 
the farms, which were exploited for the bene¬ 
fit of the industrial workers, (d) Schools and 
universities were swiftly expanded to furnish 
the various skills and military services and the 
science and technology needed for the govern¬ 
ment’s domestic and foreign policies, (e) The 
labor unions were stripped of tlieir indepen¬ 
dence and subjected to complete bondage to 
the government’s policy, without free rights to 
bargain, and always subject to the dreadful 
charge of “sabotage” or “counteiTcvolutioii” if 
they should ever begin to organize a strike. 

Women s Work. The Constitution proclaims 
women’s “right to work.” In fact, the economy 
is so planned by the government that about 
40 percent of all industrial workers in Russia 
are women, employed on the hardest and most 
disagreeable kinds of work in construction, the 
factories, etc. But women also play a large 
part in various i)rof(\ssions; in public health 
(doctors, etc.), 85 percent of all, and in edu¬ 
cation (teachers, librarians, etc.), 67 percent. 
Women number about half of all employed in 
the various governmental and economic agen¬ 
cies on the clerical and administrative level. 
But by far the largest number are in the harsher 
and more menial tasks of unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled work: so much so that Khrushchev ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction that women should be so 
burdened.’^ But their work goes on, partly 
because manpower losses in World War II 
were enormous and women now outnumber 
men (55 to 45). 

The Obligation to Work. The Constitution 
proclaims that the workers have the right to 
rest and leisure. But such rights are strictly 
dependent on work discipline and production 
quotas, as appraised by the plant director and 
the tamed trade-union officials. In democracies 
workers and employers and the state bargain 
freely about work conditions and pay, the 

® In the United States women form one-third 
of the total working force, including nearly 70 per¬ 
cent of all clerical workers; of all professional 
workers they amount to some 38 percent. They 
rarely do the physical drudgery of Russian women. 
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state provides social security and social serv¬ 
ices under democratic control, and the workers 
buy and organize their own rest and leisure at 
their own discretion. 

The socialist economy claims it avoids the 
crisis and unemployment of the free economies 
and that social insurance covers sickness and 
unemployment. Yet Russia has another kind of 
crisis and unemiJoyment. There are officially 
acknowledged nonfulfillments of production 
plans: hence the workers are unemployed or 
underemployed at these times, and per capita 
income is less than it might be. The significant 
feature of any economy is not how many 
people are working but how much reward they 
get for tlicir work. Everybody could be en¬ 
slaved to work and still starve. All in the Soviet 
system may be at work (there is in fact quite 
a degree of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment), but the aristocrats of the economy arc 
well off while the masses suffer from the 
maladministration of the planned economy 
through the managerial faults of the party and 
the public officials. 

CoEncTON AND LiBERATTON. I’hc cconoiuy 
has made tremendous strides for many reasons 
as given above, and in addition: compulsion 
to work, to save, to lend money to the goveni- 
inent, to work at the specific things tin? govern¬ 
ment orders; ccMitral planning and unified 
direction, with penal enforeerruMit; the adapta¬ 
tion of inventions made by other countries. But 
there has also been the powerful and i*nthnsi- 
astic cooperation of the masses—who, as in 
other counti’ies, want a higher standard of 
living, seek for opportunities to exercise their 
talents, and are continually promised these- 
and a smaller number who dedicate them¬ 


selves to self-sacrificial leadership in the econ¬ 
omy, in politics, in science, and in education. 
Industrialization has meant for the Russian 
people the same kind of liberation from living 
in poverty and being agricultural beasts of 
burden as it has meant for people in America, 
Britain, France, Germany, and elsewhere. 

The Budc;et. The Soviet governmental 
budget includes the budgets of all govern¬ 
mental authorities down to the smallest local- 
government unit. The budget docs not disclose 
the details of military expenditures. In 1959 
revenue was about 723.4 billion rubles. It was 
obtained from the business (sales) tax, 46 
percent; profits tax, 21.4 percent; income tax, 
7.7 percent (small because the state already 
received its share from the former taxes); and 
taxes on farms .md cooperatives, foreign trade 
i:>rofits, insurance funds, 24.8 percent. Expendi¬ 
tures were about 707.6 billion rubles, appropri¬ 
ated to: the national economy, 43.7 percent; 
social and cultural services, 32.8 percent; de¬ 
fense, 13.6 percent; administration, 1.6 per¬ 
cent; miscellaneous, including advances to 
banks, 8.1 percent. The figure for defense is 
acceptable only if it is realized that the state- 
enforeed costs are lower than in free societies, 
and that much is hidden in the first item, 
grants to the national ec’onomy, and elsewhere. 

In May, 1960, Khrushchev announced in the 
Supreme Soviet that the income tax would 
.soon be abolished. It only means that lh(‘ gov¬ 
ernment will raise its revenue by reducing 
wages, etc., in relationship to imposed produc¬ 
tion and imposed prices. The fact that the 
sales tax is some 50 percent of total retail 
sales tells where the Soviet shoe pinches its 
citizens. 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


In democracies the press is owmed by pri¬ 
vate persons with a minimum of governmental 
control over their presentation of news and 
views. It has many deficiencies. But these are 
immeasurably outweighed by the freedom for 
diverse opinions to compete for the mind of 


the public in the establishment of truth and 
values. 

In the Soviet Union all organs of news and 
opinion are owned by the government or the 
Communist party. No independent, no non¬ 
official person can possess the means for 
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freedom of expression: newsprint, printing 
machines, transport for deliveries, labor of 
assistants, mechanics, etc. Russia has almost 
never known freedom of the press. 

To the Communist party, since Lenin began 
it in Iskray the press is a fighting weapon. It is 
not a business venture. Lenin said, “A news¬ 
paper is not only a collective propagandist 
and collective agitator; it is also a collective 
organizer.” Its purpose, then, is to evaluate all 
social processes, not personal events, as an in¬ 
strument of Communist progress. Hence the 
censorship.’ 

Censorship 

All printed material is censored by Glavlit, 
the Chief Olfice for Literature and Publica¬ 
tions. This was established in June, 1931, as a 
division of the Ministry of Education. Its pur¬ 
pose, Rins the relevant decree, is— 

to ensure political-ideological, military, and eco¬ 
nomic control in every aspect over articles, 
manuscripts, photographs, illustrations, etc., 
which arc intended for publication or circulation 
and by radio broadcasts, lectures, and exhibi¬ 
tions. 

The office has the authority to prohibit the 
publication or dissemination of such things if 
they are inconsistent with the interests of the 
government. It has authority (1) to exercise 
preliminary and consecutive censorship; (2) to 
confiscate material that should not be circu¬ 
lated; (3) to grant licenses allowing the es¬ 
tablishment of publishing firms, to close them 
down, to allow publication of newspapers or 
periodicals, to allow or forbid importations or 
exportations of literary material; and (4) to 
establish an index of works which may not be 
published or circulated at all. 

Its officials are located in all the publishers’ 
offices, the editors’ sanctums of periodicals, in 
typographic plants, in the telegraphic agencies, 
the customs and postal offices. The criminal 
code backs up the censorship office by a fine 
and correctional labor up to three months—if 

’ See Ilya Ehrenberg, The Thaw, New York, 
1956; Vladimir Dudintsev, Not By Bread Alone, 
New York, 1957; and W. Z. Laqueur and G. 
Lichteim (eds.), The Soviet Cultural Scene, Lon¬ 
don, 1958. 


the work is "innocent” of counterrevolutionary 
slant. We later define this elastically incrimi¬ 
nating term. 

Furthermore the programs of theaters and 
concerts need approval by the All-Union Com¬ 
mittee of Arts of the Council of Ministers. 

Exempt from the censorship arc the publica¬ 
tions of the government's printing office, the 
Communist party's Central Committee and 
Presidium, and the party's committees down 
to the district level. 

Any person may write or compose whatever 
he likes, providing it is never discovered to be 
distasteful to the party Presidium. But if he 
wants to get it published, he has no alterna¬ 
tive to going to the state-owned or party- 
owned publishing houses. The party-controlled 
publishing board will decide once and for all 
whether it can be published. If it is, he might 
get very high rewards. If he writes matter dis¬ 
pleasing to the party, he is severely criticized 
by the party (in reviews or articles) or by 
fellow-authors who act through the All-Union 
or the Russian Congress of Soviet Writers, 
etc., who arc prize-winning parly members or 
cowed by the party leaders. He may, like 
Nobel Prize winner Boris Pasternak in Novem¬ 
ber, 1958 (only one of many cases occurring 
since 1917), even be threatened with expulsion 
from the country. 

There have been differences of opinion in 
the unions of writers—notably from 1953 to 
1957, when there was a short “thaw” in the 
severity of the Communist leaders. But Khrush¬ 
chev soon set their heads straight. He said; 

Tlie party's decisions on ideological questions 
have defined the major tasks and the basic 
principles of the party’s policy in the spliere of 
art and literature, and they retain their force to 
this day. One of the primary principles is that 
Soviet literature and art must be indissolubly 
linked with the policy of the Communist party, 
which constitutes the vital foundation of the 
Soviet system. . . . There is a sharp conflict in 
the world today between two ideologies, the .so¬ 
cialist and the bourgeois, and in this conflict 
there can be no neutrals.^ 

A writer must not be "negative”—that is, 
opposed to party and governmental economic 
and political achievements; he must not even 


® Pravda, August 28, 1957. 
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be merely “formal,” that is, talk of men and 
women merely as human beings; he must be 
“positive” or “realistic” that is, always praise, 
or else he may starve. 

Newspapers and Radio 

Closely corresponding to the territorial- 
administrative structure of the Soviet state 
and the Communist party is an appropriate 
press apparatus to serve the government, party, 
and public organizations. The press hierarchy 
is also carefully subdivided along functional 
lines into separate groups of newspapers, such 
as those of the party, the government, tlie 
trade unions, agriculture, and industry. Some 
of these are general newspapers—Preodfl (the 
party paper) and Izvestia (the government’s 
paper)—directed to all citizens throughout the 
U.S.S.R. Some arc directed to citizens of their 
respective republics. Others are directed to 
special audiences* 

The total number and circulation of Soviet 
newspapers is not big in relation to the size of 
the population.” This is largely compensated 
for, however, by careful planning of the dis¬ 
tribution of available resources and by utiliza¬ 
tion of wall newspapers, that is, placarding 
and writing on factory walls, etc. 

The party rules provide that the editors of 
the party press organs at each level of the 
territorial hierarchy shall be appointed by the 
corresponding party committee. The editor of 
any Soviet newspaper, by virtue of his position 
as editor, is at the same time a responsible 


»The 

Soviet ncw.spapcrs, 

1913-58, expanded 

thus: 

Number of 

Circulation 


newspapers 

(m millions) 

1913 

859 

2.7 

1928 

1,197 

9,4 

1939 

8,769 

38,0 

1949 

7,200 

31.0 

1958 

10,463 

59.3 


The 1913-49 figures are from Alex Inkcles, 
Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950, p. 144. The latest circulation figure 
gives one paper per 3.5 persons; this is comparable 
to the United States, where 785 English-language 
dailies circulate an average of 54.6 million copies. 


official of the organization that publishes the 
paper. 

The top editors receive their training in the 
editorial department of the Institute of Litera¬ 
ture and Languages of the Central Commu¬ 
nist Academy; the less important ones are 
trained by the branches of the Communist 
Institute of Journalists. 

In addition to being the eollective propagan¬ 
dist, the Soviet press serves also as an instru¬ 
ment of mass or public control and as a 
medium for official and popular criticism of the 
government and party. “Criticism and self- 
criticism” are the foremost responsibility of the 
press. A large portion of its total space goes 
to printing critical appraisals issued by the 
parly and the government. 

Khrushchev, in an inteivicw on May 11, 
1957, with Turner Catlcdge, had this cynical 
comment on his refusal to abolish the censor¬ 
ship: “It is a rational use of a means at the 
disposal of society in order not to waste 
means, such as ink, paper, and paint on in¬ 
formation that only creates harm.” 

Radio is, of course, entirely in government 
possession and operation, and there is only one 
individual radio set to four “wired speakers,” 
or 4 million to 16 million. The latter are loud¬ 
speakers in homes, schools, farms, factories, 
and streets, and here the radio studio chooses 
the program. There are some 1.5 million tele¬ 
vision sets in comparison with 32 million in the 
United States. 

Only one story, one cultural and political 
doctrine, with no rival, no alternative point of 
view, ever appears before the eyes and cars of 
the Russian people. Some foreign newspapers, 
with distinctly limited circulation, are per¬ 
mitted under sufferance. Also, foreign radio 
broadcasts, even of the United Nations, are 
jammed, and people who might listen to them 
are under horrible threat. The cultural ex¬ 
changes arranged by the Soviet government 
are organized to be rather one-way and con¬ 
trolled communications, so much so that the 
British government in June, 1958, refused to 
make a treaty on cultural exchanges, on the 
grounds that the Soviet government refused 
to stop jamming the B.B.C. broadcasts. 
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The result is much general disgust with the 
so-called “prcttificrs" of Soviet life among writ¬ 
ers. Malenkov, at the Nineteenth Congress of 
the party, called such work “falseness and rot” 
There are waves of literary courage and fer¬ 
tility alternating with fear and sterility. But it 
would seem impossible to plan and manage the 
lives of 200 million diverse persons dictatorially 


without a uniformity of spirit, for diversity 
might well produce disintegration. The Soviet 
press cannot admit that men and women are 
real, many-dimensional human beings; it must 
produce what Pravda once called “the dull, 
superficial, colorless, schematic portrayals of 
conflict.” Yet there is still more tolerance since 
Stalin’s death. 


EDUCATION 


The Decline of Illiteracy 

Education is a primary political factor, sinco 
knowledge is an element of political aspiration 
and choice. The Russian people of 1917 were 
abysmally illiterate in the basic meaning of 
the term. And they were unschooled in the 
most elementary sense. In 1897 the census 
showed 79 percent of the people unable to 
read and write; 29 percent of the men could 
read and write, but only 13 percent of the 
women. In the rural areas only 17 percent were 
literate; in the few towns 45 percent were 
literate. It is reliably estimated that this situa¬ 
tion had hardly improved by 1917. Illiteracy 
today hardly exists—though there arc still mil¬ 
lions of otherwise ignorant people. 

In 1911, whatever the provisions of the law 
or of accommodation, 49 percent of the chil¬ 
dren between eight and eleven did not attend 
school; for those below this age the attend¬ 
ance was even worse. Only one out of four 
children between seven and fourteen attended 
school in the rural areas. The zemstvos (pro¬ 
vincial and city councils) and the church 
provided schools. Schools were also maintained 
by private societies. Compulsory education 
(and the funds to furnish it) in elementary 
schools was not enacted until 1908. Then it was 
enacted only for children from eight to eleven, 
and even these limited provisions were not to 
be executed fully until 1922. In 1911 an at¬ 
tempt was made to expand this, but the czar’s 
cabinet rejected the Duma’s bid. By 1915 
there were some 364,000 students in secondary 
schools; the ratio of secondary students to 
population in the middle 1890*s was 1 to 564. 

There were virtually no universities in Russia 
until the beginning of the nineteenth c'cntury. 


whereas enlightenment, political doctrine, and 
animation had flowed from universities in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany for five hundred 
years before that. It is true that the University 
of Moscow was founded in 1755—but for 
decades it lacked teachers and studcntsl When 
the universities did begin to assume strength 
in the late nineteenth century, the student 
body was still an extremely small fraction of 
the persons of university age; no more than 
36,000 at all the universities together, mainly 
in technical faculties. There were some 50,000 
others at various higher schools and institutes. 

The Communist System 

The Communist loaders who took over Rus¬ 
sia in 1917 had four powerful reasons to bring 
education to everybody. (1) It would free the 
individual human spirit for its full develop¬ 
ment. (2) It would dissolve the mists of re¬ 
ligion. (3) It would enable the modernization 
of the economy and its remodeling according 
to the objectives of the party. (4) It would 
help to make a communist society. 

Accordingly, the right to education was guar¬ 
anteed by Article 121 of the Constitution, 
ensured by universal, compulsory, and free 
education at the elementary stage, up to the 
eighth grade, that is, to the age of fourteen. 
The article then guaranteed stipends or scholar¬ 
ships to those who excel in study to attend 
higher educational institutions. Even in higher 
education there have been no tuition fees 
since 1940. Let us see what has become of this 
“right.” 

It has taken the best part of forty years to 
get the universality of the guarantee impic- 
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mented. For a very large part of this time 
many children stayed out of school or were 
very badly taught, because the nation was in 
revolution, or economic disorder, or in the 
midst of industrializing. The rulers could or 
would not spare the manpower and the build¬ 
ing resources to build and staff the schools. Yet 
gradually, and then by leaps in the years just 
before World War II, the present system took 
on near universality. Few societies have ever 
poured such energy and funds into education 
as the Soviet Union. 

Two major facts about the Russian educa¬ 
tional system should be remarked on at once. 

(1) The gift of education to all in the pri¬ 
mary and intennediate levels to the age of 
fourteen, and for many beyond that age, is one 
of the most i^owerful inducements to the 
people of the Soviet Union to fulfill the eco¬ 
nomic plans and the political ideals of their 
government and the party. It is, to them, part 
compensation for what they must suffer under 
state and party coercion and the forcible de¬ 
nial of political freedom. When they look back 
on the fate of their paremts and grandparents 
who were illiterate, tliey have their govern¬ 
ment and the (Communist party to thank for 
this immense, indeed wonderful, progress in 
their personal lives. Moreover, education is 
also the opening of opportunities for work far 
more profitable and exciting than work on the 
farm or mere manual labor. Conversely, the 
threat of its denial or withdrawal is a power¬ 
ful tool of coercion in the hands of the party 
—for there are no private schools. 

(2) All education in Russia is closely, in¬ 
extricably subseivient to the needs of the state 
and the Communist party. The schools are 
dominated by the state, the party, and the 
economic plans. In the United States, educa¬ 
tion is more a state than a federal affair, and 
within the states it is fairly strictly a localized 
matter controlled by the county, the city, 
even the town and village. The needs of the 
student's individuality take precedence over 
the needs of the American community as a 
whole. The United States takes the chance that 
free choice by parents, locality, and church 
will produce a society that is decent, d(‘mo- 
cratic, and economically prosperous. We know. 


of course, that there are community, constitu¬ 
tional, and traditional forms which give some 
unity of fonn to this pix)cess. 

Not so, by far, the Soviet .system of educa¬ 
tion. Following Marx and Lenin, the nilers 
of the Soviet state have sought to make a 
communist society, which implies definite and 
authoritative rules of culture and economic 
relationships. It has to teach a hatred of 
W(\stern democracy and of Western economic 
structures and enterprises and a love of the 
Soviet society as the best in the world. It has 
to provide manpower to fight for Russia against 
the West, or its peculiar image of the West. 
It must provide a law-abiding, confoi*mist, 
obedient, and disciplined labor force for thc^ 
objiK‘tives of the various Five- or Seven-Ycxir 
Plans which regulate the economy, through so¬ 
cialized property, down to the minutest point. 
Therefore, all educational policy is fully and 
firmly in the hands of the Soviet government 
and the (Communist party. Just as the Com¬ 
munist revolution was forcibly imposed from 
above, so is Sovit't education, which aims at 
the r<*c<)nslruction of the Russian to become 
the “new Soviet man." 

The party sets the directives for the all- 
Unioii Ministry of Education; the Union repub¬ 
lics are instructed by it and their party; and 
so, down the line, to the localities. Hence, only 
5 percent of university-level students arc al¬ 
lowed to graduate in humanities; the other 
95 percent are in mathematics, science, medi¬ 
cine, and other t(?chnic*al subjects. 

Teachers are trained and assigned under 
this system. The textbooks arc uniform, the 
curricula and the timetables are uniform, the 
examinations and grading system are a nation¬ 
wide stereotype. The austerity is from above 
and is all-pcrvasivc. 

The children attend fre^m the ages of seven 
to fourteen in rural areas, in some pla*‘c\s t(> 
fifteen, in urban areas to seventeen or eight¬ 
een.'® The timetable is much heavier than in 
the United States. Students work six days a 

Soe Education in the U.S.S.R., United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bulletin No. 14, Washington, D.G., IQ'S?; and 
Nicholas de Witt, Soviet Professional Manpower, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, D.C., 
1955. 
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week, 230 days a year, when in the tenth 
grade. There are no electives. The state and 
party and tlie teachers have determined what 
is fit for study at these ages. A much heavier 
emphasis is placed on mathematics, science 
and technology, and the natural sciences from 
an earlier age, for far more hours a week, for 
more days a week, and at a higher standard, 
than in American schools. Almost 70 percent of 
Russian pupils learn English from the age of 
twelve. They study literature, thoroughly, for 
ten years. 

Both in class and in party-organized but 
integrated extracurricular activities, the stu¬ 
dents are indoctrinated with the merits of the 
"classless society” on a Marxist basis and the 
worship of their momentary leader, whether a 
Lenin, a Stalin, or a Khrushchev. The effect is 
weaker on the age-group eighteen to twenty- 
three than on the younger pupils. Pupils are 
also taught the value of personal self-respect 
and the need to excel, for themselves and for 
the sake of their country. For Russia now is 
still like czarist Russia’s elite, a part of the 
Old World in its admiration, even reverence, of 
the well-educated man, the teacher or profes¬ 
sor. She respects knowledge, the authority of 
those who have disciplined their minds; she 
acknowledges the inequality of native ability 
to learn. Everybody reads serious matter and 
for long periods. Professors earn sixteen times 
the pay of an average unskilled worker; in 
the United States they earn less than three 
times. Ordinary teachers in Russia get about 
three times the average pay of the unskilled 
workers. 

Higher Education 

In the universities and technical schools 
there is place for only roughly 30 percent of 
the high-school graduates. This number is set¬ 
tled by the state’s plan for the economy and 
military strength, tliat is, what and how much 
is to be produced in the various segments of 
production, commerce, agriculture, science. 
This determines the various skills to be re¬ 
quired, and it determines the numbers of 
graduates needed by the various plants, labora¬ 
tories, research centers, and so on. The result is 


a serious and practically final selection by 
the state of those students who will have the 
opportunity to develop their education past the 
age of seventeen. Only those, then, tliat excel 
at the highest level of intellectual competition 
will have the chance of becoming the Soviet 
Union’s best-paid managerial, scientific, and 
professional elite. The rest are relegated to 
manual, technical, or white-collar work. 

Those who are admitted into the institutions 
of higher learning are given substantial sti¬ 
pends, coming to more than a skilled worker’s 
wages. For this they have the contractual 
obligation to serve in the jobs for which they 
are being prepared at the state's expense and 
to which they will be assigned (with some 
slight personal choice on their part) for three 
years, before they can more freely choose the 
place and kind of work they want. At college 
or technical school they receive bonuses of 
25 percent of their stipends for especially 
good work. And they work! They undergo 
from 1,000 to 3,000 hours of instruction a year, 
with severe standards and examinations~15 
percent fail. 

Almost from scratch this system has pro¬ 
duced in forty years a well-educated popula¬ 
tion. Among its graduates 70 percent are in 
science and technology, as against 10 percent 
in the United States. The total graduates are 
about 1.5 million; by 1956 they had overtaken 
the United States. Half the university gradu¬ 
ates are women. We have already given the 
figure on engineers (p. 552). This progress 
enables the U.S.S.R. to supply the world’s 
backward economies with Russian technicians. 

University teachers are appointed by the 
Council of the University, that is, a body of 
professional peers. The council members are 
designated by the state’s Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. A known and avowed enemy of the 
regime would not be appointed. But in the 
technical fields Communist faith does not mat¬ 
ter, for this can be taken care of in other 
ways. So also in many other fields, like philol¬ 
ogy, ancient history, and so on. In the lower 
schools teachers with diplomas from their pro¬ 
fessional institutions are appointed by the 
ministries of education and their subordinate 
agents. They are, in principle, appointed for 
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lifp, but the local department of education or 
the party committee can complain of a teach¬ 
er’s “incompetence,” and dismissal may follow. 

Appraisal 

The failures of the system are found in the 
low textbook standards, in poor attendance at 
school in the rural areas, in \’ery inadequate 
school buildings, in poor pre^paration of some 
of the teachers. But the i^rogress is astonishing, 
accountable for only by the release of revolu¬ 
tionary energies and the feeling of the people 
that education liberates. It could be argued 
that Russian education produces crippled 
minds, in that it docs not nourish them in free 
and open criticism, that it is education strictly 
in blinders. Yet at the same time, its product 
in the economy and in science has become the 
major challenge to America’s reputation in the 
world of nations as the pioneer in science and 
technology. The world at large is more in¬ 
clined to respect those who strive hard at con¬ 
struction than those who live in a consumers* 
paradise. 

Will the dissemination of education, at any 
rate of Russian literature with its classics of 
humanity and revolt, awake the Russian people 
to challenge the authoritarian state and party? 
It has already awakened some minds. In 
1957 Khrushchev, in the wake of the Hun¬ 
garian and Polish revolts, which were inspired 
by students, had to warn Russian university 
students that he would send them to Siberia or 
draft them into jobs if they continued to criti- 
ci/e the government and the party. And this 
was on a par with his veiled thiTats against 
writers of fiction and poetry who dared to act 
as individuals concerned with the creativity of 
the individual mind and, above all, dared to 
speak the truth about Soviet life as they saw 
it. Yet there are perhaps more young educated 
than the party knows what to do with, and 
they ask critical ciuestions. 

To what a marked degree the “right' to 
education does not belong to the individual in 
Russia, but is the offspring of the necessities of 
the Communist leaders, may be seen by the 
abrupt recommendations for most drastic re¬ 


forms made by Khrushchev and the Central 
C.ommittce of the party in September, 1958, 
and shortly thereafter established. The title of 
the law itself is indicative: “Law on the 
Strengthening of the Ties of School with 
Life . . .” In the secondary-school stage, from 
about the age of ten, all students arc required 
to work in factory or on farm while studying, 
and the whole curriculum is suffused with 
practical industrial and technical subjects. At 
ages fourteen to sixteen, all students u'ith- 
out exception must go out to work, putting in 
some study in the evenings or bc'tween shifts; 
some may go to trade, technical, or profes¬ 
sional schools, but must also participate in 
practical work. No longer can the gifted stu¬ 
dent go straight from the secondary schools to 
the universities; he must first have two or three' 
years of “work experience” and also be n‘com¬ 
mended by party and trade-union officials, as 
well as having the high(\st grades. Boarding 
schools for the “particularly capable” have b<’en 
increased; work(‘rs’ and peasants* families are 
given special opportunities in higher education. 

The reasons for the changes are reported to 
be thcs(.‘: (1) to bring iminediatc'Iy into the 
economy more much-needed liands for the 
Seven-Year Plan; (2) to ordain the “dignity of 
work,” since so many Soviet youngsters have 
been showing a “negative, non-Commuiiist at¬ 
titude” toward physical labor and have scorned 
the “principlcjs of the socialist socii'ty,” while 
their parents have used “influence” to g(.‘t them 
into the universities ev(?ri when they have had 
inferior grades; (3) to inhibit the growth of 
an independent-minded intelligentsia, which 
the Communist leaders have always feared; 
(4) to reverse a “class” tendency in education, 
because hitherto only 30 to 40 percent of tin? 
university students had been the children of 
workers and peasants, and the rest were chil¬ 
dren of employees and the intelligentsia. 

Even the Article 121 that guaranteed “uni¬ 
versal” education, etc., was drastically amended 
to restrict the right thereto. For the result the 
student should compare the old and new ver¬ 
sions in the U.S.S.R. Constitution in the Ap¬ 
pendix and note especially the availability of 
education “on the basis of a link between train¬ 
ing and life and production.” 
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CULTURE AND SCIENCE 


Until late in the nineteenth century, the arts, 
graces, and manners of the Russian peoples 
were sharply diversified in two ways, which 
have been subjected to strongly unifying efforts 
by the Communist regime. (1) Tn Great Rus¬ 
sia (and to an extent in the Ukraine) the 
culture of the aristoc.Tac.y and the very wealthy 
mcMchants was sharply different from that of 
the masses, the peasantry, who lived in servile 
and primitive eonditions. (2) There were (and 
still are) remarkably different national cultures 
of the many pcroples who had b(‘en subjugated 
by the military force of Great Russia; their 
languages, literature, architecture, etc., vary 
greatly in maturity. 

In the whole area, culture, with the exception 
of the styli/ed and cultivated artistic pursuits 
of u v(My small minority of the whole people, 
was of an extremely crude if picturesque peas- 
at)t kind. For it must be recalled that Russia 
was cut off from the West for over two hundred 
years by the Golden Horde, to the end of the 
fifteenth century almost. Folk music, folklore, 
legends, dancing, costume; food and drink, 
interpersonal manners, and domestic building 
were rude and poor. Deep ignorance, neglect 
of physical hygiene, physical roughness and 
great brutality, wild vodka-drinking bouts, 
were almost universal.“ By the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury France and England and the cities of 
Germany had a highly advanced and polite 
culture. The Russian cultured minuscule minor¬ 
ity modeled itself on those, more especially in 
the late-eighteenth and nineteenth centurie.s, 
and often sent their children abroad to be 
educated. They were “Westerners”: many then 
preferred to speak and write French rather 
than their own RussianI 

The Gommunist leaders in Russia use the 
word “culture” in a much broader sense than 
the Western nations do: they virtually mean 
“Be educated; do not be a barbarian.” They 

In ordor to obviate the distress of those who 
find it displeasing to learn such facts, we draw 
the attention of readers to Aleksei N. Tolstoi’s 
novel, Peter the Great, New York, 1957. This is 
an authentic piece of history, and all the details 
are in it. 


call a man cultured if he has given up dirty 
boots and spitting in public, if he can read, 
goes to the theater, refrains from using too 
much bad language, and does not do worse 
than get a little drunk or beat his wife and 
children. Of course, their ideal goes beyond 
this to an art-loving gentleman. 

Science and Technology 

Natural science came late in Russia. The 
pioneers were England, France, Holland, and 
Italy. When natural science began to be cul¬ 
tivated in Russia in the nineteenth century, it 
had several marked effects. 

(1) It became the pursuit of a number of 
gifted men, such as Polzanov, inventor of a 
steam engine (1766); Lobachevski (1793- 
1856), pioneer in non-Euclidcan geometry; 
Ladygin and Alexander Popov and others in 
the 1870’s to the 1890 s in electric lighting and 
telegraphy; Pavlov in animal behavior; Kropot¬ 
kin in geography. A large number of important 
learned societies drew numerous students in 
and outside the universities to an appreciation 
of and contribution to scientific discovery and 
scientific thought. 

(2) Science and technology became the in- 
.strurnent of a new social class of teachers and 
governmental and professional experts—“the 
third element” (p. 569)—who took on a 
liberal and progressive political and social at¬ 
titude against czarist absolutism. 

(3) The advent of science produced an 
enomious admiration of the West, in its insti¬ 
tutions as well as its economy and culture. 
But its certainties were applied too logically 
by Russian thinkers to social regeneration, even 
though natural science certainties are ti’uly 
limited to the narrow and specific objects 
identifiable by the microscope, telescope, etc., 
and material precision measuring instruments. 

(4) A total materialist philosophy and belief 
was evolved in the eternal validity of “scientif¬ 
ic” social generalizations by the exti*eme po¬ 
litical and social opposition to czarism—espe¬ 
cially the nascent Communist party. Since their 
seizure of power they have built a remarkable 
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unified structure of research and experimental 
scientists-very gifted, highly honored by soci¬ 
ety, extremely well-rewarded for all the young 
to emulate, and centering in the Academy of 
Scientists. 

Artistic Pursuits 

The Russian people can vie with the world’s 
very best in poetry, the novel, literary criti¬ 
cism, music, the ballet, the theater; less so in 
painting and architecture. Relatively backward 
in the ages of Shakespeare, Moliere, Pascal, 
Descartes, and Goethe, Russia’s efllorcsccnce 
came suddenly in the nineteenth century bc'- 
ginning with Pushkin’s early works and his 
Eup,ciw Oncf^in. Then followed Lermontov 
(Caucasus), (»ogol (Ukraine), Goncharov, 
Turgenev, Dostoevski, Leo Tolstoi, Chekhov, 
and many other great if lesser stars. Tn music 
the world was given the strong delights of 
Glinka, Mnssorgski, Tchaikovski, Borodin, Rim¬ 
ski-Korsakov, Rachmaninoff. 

The aristocracy and the czars encouraged 
and patronized theater companies from the 
eighteenth century on, The Imperial Theaters 
in the capital and in Moscow, and later the 
Moscow Art Theater with its world-famous 
director Stanislavski, set high standards and 
whetted the appetite of the intelligentsia and 
those who aspired to be among them. There is 
a very widespread delight in philosophy, argu¬ 
ment, conversation. 

To the spontaneous impulses in art and lit¬ 
erature, the Communist leaders added their 
peculiar zeal. There are seven hundred living 
theaters (not merely cinemas) all over the 
nation. They are self-supporting as far as pos¬ 
sible. The state, whose agencies they arc, does 
not let them close for want of funds. (However 
in January, 1959, the government announced 
that subsidies would end.) Similarly with the 
opera, symphonies, and the ballet. The people 


arc avid for art as for all litcrature-of a high 
and classic quality. The party sees that the 
desire is giwn satisfaction. For at the least, it 
is an encouragement to produce; at the most, 
it makes for the culture of a “Soviet man.” 
Priority in admissions is given to those with 
good work production records: partly, of 
course, to those who earn most. The salaries of 
actors, painters, writers are very high; exhibi¬ 
tions and rewards are additional stimuli. (Com¬ 
posers like Khatchaturian and Shostakovitch 
and ballerinas like Ulanova are the heroic 
characters of the Russian people. All this, in 
spite of the fact that the Houses of Culture 
(leisure-time clubs), local municipal or factory 
exhibitions of pictures and dramatic perform¬ 
ances, arc as vet tri\’ial and wretched. 

All such cultural activity is subject to what 
we have already said about ('ommunist con* 
formity. Woe to the author or comi)oscr or 
painter who is adjudged “n(*gati\’e" or “formal.” 
His work must always be* “positi\(*,” that is, it 
must loyally support and enact the virtues of 
the ruling leaders of the Communist party, or 
it must stay in his desk. 

Within these limits, the Russian people have 
access to the Russian classics and those of 
most of the world: it is not possible to be 
Russian and close all tlu* libraries. The people 
are hungry for them, and these books can 
easily imply that Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and 
Khrushchev an* wrong, (‘v(‘n as Communists! 
The Russian people are thinkers, and id('as 
can have revolutionary conscquenees-iii the 
long run. Since Stalin, Riissian poetry, short 
stories, and novels have become far more out¬ 
spoken than during his reign of terror. 

Wc now turn to consider the course of Rus¬ 
sian history, to attempt to understand how it 
presented a few score Bolshevik haulers with 
the opportunity to overturn an ancient empire 
in 1917 and to build the Soviet government of 
today. 



CHAPTER 30 


Russia to the Bolshevik Revolution 


THE AUTOCRACY AND ITS CHURCH 


From, say, 1450 to 1905 Russia was the 
world’s outstanding example of an unlimited 
autocracy, tyrannous and corrupt. 

Orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationalism— 
these three strands blended into a more solid 
absolutism than in any other community of the 
modem world. The Asian influence entered 
from the Mongolian incursion and from Byzan¬ 
tium, which was not only Christianity’s Eastern 
capital but the center of an oriental rulership 
that did not admit of representative institu¬ 
tions or th(^ sharing of power between rivals. 

For centuries, there had been Russian popu¬ 
lar assemblies and assemblies of nobles and 
high landed gentry. But the assemblies were 
overcome by despotism because (1) serfdom 
developed and (2) the gentry connived with 
the princes to get protection from other 
princes and the Mongol and earlier invaders. 
For life was very dangerous from 1228 to 
1462: northern Russia was invaded 133 times 
by foreign powers, including 48 times by 
Tatars, and there were also nearly 100 major 
feuds among princes. 

Aaiasiic Despotism: The Golden Horde 

Here it is apposite to stress the effect of the 
occupation of southern and eastern Russia by 


the Mongols from 1234 to 1440. Their ances¬ 
tors were the family of Genghis Kahn. The 
Mongols dominated the rulers of Kiev and 
Moscow and the clergy, exacting tribute from 
them. This led to Russian censuses, tax gather¬ 
ers, and cmel and subtle techniques of abso¬ 
lutism and coercion by the princes. The 
princes learned from the Tatars, and they were 
cut off from the refinements and liberal in¬ 
fluences of the West and from their previous 
civilizers, Byzantium and Bulgaria. Tn 1480 
Ivan the Great was able to overthrow the 
already-crumbling Horde. But the harshness of 
despotism was continued by Ivan the Terrible 
(bom 1530, reigned 1533-84), nurtured in a 
Tatar-dominated court. He was ambitious to 
make a mighty state, and he did so by almost 
continuous warfare. He destroyed the boyars 
(an aristocracy of army officers and wealthy 
landlords) by foulest murder, perpetrated by 
the Oprichnina, his six thousand personal war¬ 
riors; and these became his new landlord, 
political class, dependent on him. He gave 
them men and women as serfs in return for 
their services. He was the first czar. 

The title “czar”-that is, Caesar-v^as taken 
from both the leader of the Mongol Horde 
and from the Byzantine emperors. With it went 
Mongol tribute government and Byzantine 
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autocracy, guile, and cruelty. Peter the Great 
later replaced "czar*" by the Western “emperor,” 
but “czar” returned. The symbol was the 
Byzantine two-hcaded eagle; the crown jewels 
were alleged to be Byzantium’s jewels. Twenty 
years after the f.all of Constantinople to the 
Turks in 1453, Ivan the Great married Sophia, 
or 7jOl% the last descendant of the Byzantine 
emperor. To multitudes of muzhiks, peasants, 
this was a dazzling ancestral connection. Fur¬ 
thermore, since Constantinople was lost, the 
Russian autocrat assumed the headship of the 
Byzantine Church, which was taken under the 
wing of the Russian Orthodox Church. A de¬ 
cisive event had occurred: the monistic inter¬ 
weaving of secular and spiritual authority, and 
it had momentous cultural consequences. The 
czars style was “Czar Autocrat, chosen by 
God.” 

We have already suggested that all men 
were under obligation of state service. The 
French corvee of so many days* work a year 
on the roads or transporting military supplies 
was a triviality compared with czar-decreed 
“service” in anything the government ordained 
—the army, public works, mines, the land, 
roads, exploration, frontier duty. Theoretically 
all land was owned by the czar; one lived at 
his good will. The slate became omnicompe¬ 
tent. Military policy became the directing, 
paramount rule of state activity and methods. 

There was never a question of laissez faire 
as in Western nations for a period. The state 
protected Russian products by tariffs. Mining 
and manufactures were undertaken by the 
state. Much later the state pressed forward 
the revolution in industries and railroads. In 
the eighteenth century the state fostered eco¬ 
nomic productivity by giving serfs to the 
entrepreneurs who used them in factories, 
some very large, long before the introduction 
of mechanical power. 

The Church and the Faith 

Thus, omnicompetent and omnipotent, the 
czar was supported by the Russian Church.' 
This was in sharp con h ast to the Western 
Church, which preached St. Peter’s doctrine of 
the “keys of the kingdom” and the “sword” as 


two separate powers, the former belonging to 
the church, the latter to the Crown. In the 
West the church even claimed to moderate 
monarchical rule by its c'thic, else it could not 
rule over people spiritually. Tremendous con¬ 
flicts agitated Europe from 1100 to 1900 over 
the distribution of powers. Whether the victory 
went to the Catholics or the Protestants, to the 
church or the state, each suffered a limitation 
of its claims to authority over men. Nothing 
like the Reformation occurred in Russia. Nor 
did a Renaissance raise the spirit of the in¬ 
dividual against authority in the light of the 
moving appeal of the classics. The western and 
northwestern peoples, not the Russians, de¬ 
veloped stubborn, individual consciences and 
self-confidence. 

The Russian Church taught the Christian 
doctrine of obedience, also used by the? West, 
but crudely, to secure submissiveness. 41ie doc¬ 
trine took strong hold on a land-bound serf 
society, without education and without the in¬ 
spiration of universiti(‘s and city men of busi¬ 
ness, crafts, and commerce. Alternative doc¬ 
trines could not enter from the West, for the 
Mongols had set up their golden curtain. This 
clerical influence lasted for cc*nturit*s, without 
any rival system of rc'ligion or philosophy. Dos¬ 
toevski’s novels tell the story. The church 
taught orthodoxy and unification of political 
power because it sought these in church mat¬ 
ters.'** 

Its spirit was keiiolicism, the suffering of 
humiliation, the palicmt persistence under the 
burden of the Ca’oss, the bearing of burdens, 
the .self-ascription of sin, meekness, and asceti¬ 
cism, in the t‘xample of Christ. The humiliated 
Christ was identified with the czar, Papashtjy 
the Little Father of Holy Russia, the “child 
who must die for his people.” Russian religious 
art bears this out. The peasants mingled Rus¬ 
sian Christianity with devils, demons, evil 

* Christianity, in the form of Greek Orthodoxy, 
was embraced by Vladmir I of Kiev in 988. It 
was forcibly imposed on the pagan people by 
royal armed officers; but the people cither kept 
their primitive superstitions in harness with their 
“Christianity” or deeply infused the latter with 
their belief in magic. 

* The student may already know the relevant 
texts, Romans, 13:1-7, and I Peter, 2:13-18; and 
if not, they are worth study. 
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powers, superstitious charms, and deep cursing. 
The mixture ijrodiiced abject political obedi¬ 
ence. It made anti-Semitism easy to agitate as 
a diversion from the political incompetence of 
the czars and the exploitation of the land- 
owners. Russian peasants could even be made 
to believe that Jewish people actually need 
the blood of Christian children for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Passover! 

The Subservient Churc:h. In 1700 Peter 
the Great transformed the historic church-state 
relationship. For centuries the Russian Metro¬ 
politan had been chosen by the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, many of whom were Creek. In 
1440 the Russian and the Greek ehurches were 
severed. The bishops were appointed by the 
czars and their council elected and consecrated 
the Metropolitan. The church owned much land 
and many serfs. Peter abolished the patri¬ 
archate and set up a Holy Synod to rule the 
church. This was composed of the bishops plus 


officials appointed by the czar and headed by 
an official called the Procurator General. Thus, 
the church was under a despotic secular 
master, fully subordinated to the needs of the 
state. The clergy served in governmental po¬ 
sitions. They were called into imperial councils. 
They worked hand in glove with the police, 
administered estates, dominated the censorship 
of publications, and for far into the nineteenth 
century ran the public schools. 

The Moscow Ortliodox kingdom was totali¬ 
tarian: all in the stale, all for the state, nothing 
outside the state. Unlike the states of the West, 
its powers were not limited; its powers were 
not separated; it had no social-contract basis. 
It was a Caesaro-papacy. Its .spirit was in¬ 
timately part of the Slavophile outlook that 
rivaled the “Westerners*' by looking to native 
and rooted Russian institutions and ideas rather 
than seeking to share in and learn from Eu¬ 
ropean civilization. 


THE CZAR’S INSTITUTIONS 


In the middle of the sixteenth century the 
czar ruled with the help of a kind of privy 
council, a Duma, of boyars. The boyars could 
not rely on the populace to obtain the power 
of a parliament. There were no burghers ade¬ 
quate to the liberation that they had produced 
in the West. The boyars needed royal power 
and arms to hold their own lands far away 
from Moscow. They connived, and the czar 
ruled by decrees, initiated by his officials or 
suggested by the boyars, but always under his 
own undivided authority. 

Several councils—of magnates, upper clergy, 
selected members of the army, the bureauc¬ 
racy, and middle landowners—known as Zem- 
ski Sober, were called in the secxind half of the 
sixteenth century to relieve the czar of exces¬ 
sive administrative strain. After a decade of 
severe internal and external difficulties known 
as the “time of troubles” (when the Poles oc¬ 
cupied Moscow and set up a Polish czar), this 
assembly was called on to elect a new dynasty, 
the Romanovs, who ruled until 1917. During 


the period of restoration, 1612 to 1622, the 
assembly met annually. 

The assembly was rather like the French 
Estatcs-General of 1614, and it suffered the 
same fate. It petered out by 1653. Some boyars 
and “service** nobility preferred an autocrat 
who would sustain their serf privileges to a diet 
tliat might lead to anarchy, as in Poland, owing 
to the exercise of a veto power by each of the 
old nobilities. 

The royal succession was a mixture of ac¬ 
knowledged primogeniture and horrible mur¬ 
ders, in which the high nobility serving in the 
czars guards played executioner, and in which 
royal husbands, wives, and sons were mur¬ 
dered by the ruler to affect the succession. 
From the time of Catherine the Great (a 
German prince's daughter), czars were de¬ 
scendants of German families. They called in 
German experts and thereby intensified the na¬ 
tionalism of the Russian people who detested 
the “Germans” and “Westerners”—who brought 
culture and science. 
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Peter the Great 

Peter the Great “westernized” the czardom, 
up to a point. The birth date of Peter tlie Groat 
is 1672. He began to reign in 1682. Between 
1695 to the end of his life in 1725, he was at 
war for twenty-eight years. Peters war neces¬ 
sities provided the fulcrum that enabled him 
to reform his army and his bureaucracy, to 
subordinate his church, and to introduce West¬ 
ern science and manufactures.’ In 1697-98 
Peter toured Europe, working in the Amster¬ 
dam yards as a shipwright, and accompanied 
by young people to be saturated as he was 
with Western ideas. His purpose was to trans¬ 
form the “Russian beast into a human being,” 
to raise him from “childhood to adulthood.” 

Abortive Education and Civil Service. 
With remarkable austerity, Peter the Great rc- 
invigorated the original principle that the land- 
owners owed the state services in return for 
the land and serfs granted thinn by Peter's 
ancestors. He even plann(?d and decreed the 
establishment of a school for them in economics 
and civics (like tlie cameralism of Prussia, the 
Colbertism of France, the mercantilism of Eng¬ 
land of that epoch—roughly speaking). But 
the nobility’s children were not interested in 
learning. This, it must be remembered, was 
more than two hundred years after the founda¬ 
tion of the schools for the gentry and the 
middle class in England that, among other 
things, prepared their scholars for service of the 
common weal. 

The service of the state was formalized in 
a table of ranks (1721) which, in the separate 
categories of army, navy, court .service, and 
civil service, ranged the services into fourteen 
ranks or classes. All, whatever their social sta¬ 
tus, but especially landowners, were compelled 
to prove their ability and to learn their jobs 
by starting at the bottom. Noble rank could be 
attained or enhanced by service. 

The landowners obtained their education 
mainly in their apprenticeship to the military 
or civil service and in the Cadet School in 
Moscow. 

•’Cf. Robert Bain, Pupils of Peter the Great, 
London, 1897. 


This system of ranks lasted until 1917. Of 
course, service carried a salaiy with it. It 
looked as though career was open to the 
talents. But the wealthy enb'rcd the service at 
a higher level and then w<ue more speedily 
promoted. Yet men who had become able 
outside the ranks of the hereditary officials 
seeped in; and owing their position to the 
state's favor, they were particularly subservient 
to the autocracy. 

Departments and Senate. For the central 
government eight departments, in the form of 
collegiate bodies, were established, after the 
Pnissian model. With three or five at the head 
of a department instead of one, Peter could bo 
sure that secrets would not be kept from him. 

A senate was established. It was a kind of 
cabinet, of nine members, a superior executive 
body under the Czar's immediate authority, 
appointed by him. It controlled and directed 
all administrative activities of the government. 
It directed the royal provincial governors, and 
through them the landowners and the city 
governments. 

A Strong Apparatus. PcUt the Great, who 
hated Russian sloth and barbarism and siipcr- 
.stition, extended the strength of the state by 
creating a fleet, a standing army, the tables of 
ranks, the collegiate departments and the sen¬ 
ate, an Academy of Science, a system of in¬ 
ternal passports (which regulated movement 
from place to place). He developed shipbuild¬ 
ing, state factories to make military supplies 
and revenue-producing commodities, mining 
for iron. He built St. Petersburg. The poll tax 
tended to stabilize and solidarize the commune, 
both as an economic unit and as an adminis¬ 
trative unit useful to the central government. 

Most of this apparatus was borrowed from 
Sweden and Pnissia, carried by German ad¬ 
visers. But there was no Protestant influence or 
rule of law to modify the crushing despotism. 

Later Institutions 

Only slight institutional changes were made 
down to 1905 in this system. Collegiate boards 
became ministries. The ministers remained 
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the sole appointees of the czar, his servants, 
without collective responsibility in their coun¬ 
cils. The departments were uncoordinated 
through incompetence, by designed “divide- 
and-rule” policy, and through the operation 
of spies who reported to the czar and their 
ministerial masters against other ministers. No 
parliament existed to oversee the numerous 
officials, and the czars were inept. 

A Council of State, set up in 1810 (after the 
Napoleonic model in France), was a body of 
supreme advisers to the czar. It developed and 
prepared decrees and worked with the depart¬ 
ments, which directly administered the highly 
centralized life of the provinces. The thirty-five 
to sixty members of the C](3uncil were ap¬ 
pointed by the czar from the high nobility, the 
clergy, and the high “service” bourgeoisie. 
There was never a responsible ministry till 
the Kerensky Government of March, 1917, and 
that was soon blotted out by the Bolsheviks. 

No Independent Judges. Until 1864 inde¬ 
pendent courts did not exist, on principle. 
There was hardly a legal profession like that 
which, in the West, became the bulwark of 
popular liberty and the enemy of autocracy. In 
1864 the C'zar instituted a judicial system that 
was a combination of French and English 
courts. But the Government constantly inter¬ 
fered in cases. It put whole regions under a 
“slate of siege” with military tribunals whenever 
it feared disobedience and agitation. Tlum the 
jiolicc handled the cases deemed “political”— 
that is, opposition to the czarist system—and 
the cases were dealt with administratively. 
Cases likely to excite public opinion were 
handled in camera. 

The Police: “Okhrana.” The police were 
always powerful, for, as it has been observed, 
this was a regime of autocracy, tempered by 
assassination but also by corruption. After the 
Decembrist uprising in 1825 (p. 574), the 
secret police were reorganized and extended. 
Nicholas I, their creator, circulated the de¬ 
ception that he needed such police as messen¬ 
gers of the people who had to evade ofiBcial 
obstacles to communicate their thoughts to 


him, "the Little Father.” The Okhrana em¬ 
ployed spies and af^ents provocateurs: they 
worked with informers as janitors, workmen, 
clergy, schoolteachers; they had a branch that 
tracked down Russian political dissenters 
abroad in Geneva, London, Brussels, Zurich, 
and so on. Teachers reported on their stu¬ 
dents, as, for example, one did on young 
Lenin when he wanted to enter the University 
of Kazan. Skilled agents were planted in 
political groups and later in trade unions, to 
incite people to go beyond the very narrow 
limits of legality and so openly to commit 
themselves. Hostility developed between the 
police and other departments; informers and 
denunciations became universal. 

The Censorship. Printing filtered into Mos¬ 
cow via Poland only by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Until Peter the Great 
only the church printed books. Between 1700 
and 1750 only 18 works a year were published, 
and between 1750 to 1800, about 160 books a 
year, including imports. Some were pro¬ 
hibited and some confiscated on complaint of 
the clergy, nobles, or officials. Yet, as early as 
1550, western Europe was showered with books 
and j^amphlets. 

In 1650, before Russia began even to print, 
Milton's plea for press freedom in Areopagitica 
had inspired the road to freedom. But in 1804 
state and church in Russia established a pre¬ 
ventive censorship. All material, printed at 
home or imported, was required to go to the 
censors before being put on sale. Particularly 
during the revolutionary times of 1815, 1830, 
and 1848 in Europe, especially in Poland and 
the Baltic, the gag was thrust firmly into the 
mouths of those who turned to the masses 
with appeals against czarist cruelty, corruption, 
autocracy, suppression of other nationalities, 
and the misery of serfdom. But from time to 
time, liberal-minded bureaucrats let radical 
doctrines circulate—some were of the "con¬ 
science-stricken gentry,” the upper classes with 
a liberal conscience; they had friends like Push¬ 
kin or Kropotkin. From 1856, the era of liberal 
reforms, the censorship was changed to a post 
facto and punitive system. 
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Local Government Reforms. In 1864 
elected zemstvos were established in the thirty- 
four fully Russian provinces (gubernitja) and 
in the districts within them, and from 1870 
city dumas were established in the munici- 

Up to this time all forty-one provinces had 
been governed from St. Petersburg by gov¬ 
ernors appointed by the czar. Each was assisted 
by a bureaucracy and a local council appointed 
from among the nobility and landowners. In 
the capital city of each province, the regional 
officers of the central ministries—Education, 
Interior, and so on—also operated. The pro¬ 
vincial committees, appointed from the nobil¬ 
ity and the big towns, helped plan the 
budgets, raise taxes, organize peasant forced 
labor for government works. There was no local 
autonomy. In the villages the inir elders man¬ 
aged affairs and picked an executive board. 
Conditions of health, welfare, roads, and poor 
relief were shocking, and education was almost 
nonexistent. In the cities government w'us con¬ 
ducted by corporate bodies headed by a city 
officer appointed by St. Petersburg and 
manned by appointees from tlie wealthier 
bourgeoisie and gentry. A strict tutelage was 
exercised over them by the provincial governor 
and inspectors. 

In 1864 the Russian provinces were given the 
right to administer certain functions through 
the elected zemstvos; health, education, wel¬ 
fare, agricultural development, trade, industry, 
roads, bridges, harbors, fire fighting and insur¬ 
ance, local police, stock breeding. 

The district assemblies were directly elected; 
then these chose delegates to the provincial 
assemblies. In district or province, the chair¬ 
man from the early 1880 s was the marshal of 
the local nobility nominated by the curia of 
the nobility. The elected assemblies chose exec¬ 
utive boards. They and their chairmen re¬ 
quired central approval. 

The electorate (already indirect for the 
provinces) was not equal and universal. It was 
divided into curiae or groups: the nobility; 
landowners outside the cities; landowners in 
the cities; the peasantry. Regardless of the 
number of voters in each of these groups, the 


law fixed their representation to give the upper 
classes the majority. 

Yet they did remarkable w’ork, for no other 
institution in Russia had attracted such large 
numbers of unselfish workers. They tapped 
the sentiment of guilt among educated and 
progressive men and w'omen. They spent their 
revenues, in order of importance, on education, 
health, w’clfare, agriculture, veterinary service, 
and roads. 

By the I88()*s the li!)eral members joined 
nationw'ide unions and conferences. So did the 
technical officials, the teachers, the physicians, 
the law'yers, the accountants, the engineers; 
these wxTc known as “the third element.** The 
All-Russian Union of Zemstvos advocated con¬ 
stitutional monarchy (in the large, as they now 
knew it in the small); after 1900 they affiliated 
with fourteen unions of technicians in the 
Union of Unions, to educate and confer on 
liberal reform. 

Self-Government Limited. The czarist gov¬ 
ernment soon resolved to emasculate this 
liberal growth, and the z(?mst\'os also had 
their own local difficulties. The muzln’ks did 
not like? health measures and education, 'riiey 
were hostile to a tax in plac’c of forced public 
labor. They disliked land experts. Some land¬ 
lords were saboteurs of education and culture 
(concerts, lectures, the theater) for muzhiks 
and w^orkers. Hence, some zemstvos were very 
backw^ard. 

The central government gave the governors 
power to reverse zemstvo decisions, (x'litml- 
government approval w'as nccxled for appoint¬ 
ment of the technical officials (supplied by 
the growing universities, and men of liberal 
social and political views of the populist out¬ 
look). They could be rejected on grounds of 
political “undesirability.** (Lenin's father, an 
inspector of .schools, w'as one of these, subject 
to central approval!) Teacher-training colleges, 
libraries, and public lectures were strangled 
by the central departments. The governors 
were given pow'cr to (exclude elected people 
from office and substitute others. The upper 
limit of taxation was put at 3 percent of the 
value of the real estate being taxed. 
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The zemstvos, if left alone (better still, en¬ 
couraged), might, with the growing railroad 
communications, the universities, and the press, 
have produced intermediate bodies of men of 
good will and liberalism to link czardom with 
people, to temper the former and nurture the 
latter in self-government. But Nicholas II 
blocked the zemstvos* "senseless dreams’* of 
representative government. 

The city zemstvos followed much the same 
course as the provincial ones and were ham¬ 
pered in the same way. The bourgeoisie ran 
a remarkable range of public utilities in the 
towns. They did not want revolution; neither 
did they find the czarist autocracy or tlie 


serfdom pleasing. They hastened the fall of the 
czardom by their educational ventures. 

In 1889 zemski natchalniks, land captains, 
were established in the rural areas by czarist 
decree. They displaced the local justices of the 
peace, who had been elected by the mir, to 
take first-instance notice of minor civil and 
criminal cases. They were made supervisors 
and correctors of every phase of peasant 
existence, with a power to sentence village 
elders and judges, without trial or appeal, to 
prison or fine. They were appointed by the 
provincial governor from lists supplied by the 
local gentry, with a right to appoint others if 
they thought fit. 


THE CLASS SYSTEM OF CZARISM 


The economic and social classes to 1917 
were organically interwoven with the royal 
absolutism and centralization. 

The classes were landowners, peasants, and, 
from 1870, a relatively quite small but growing 
class of industrial and commercial entrepre¬ 
neurs and proletarian workers. 

The Landlords 

The landowner class numbered some 260,000 
families in a population of 100 million in 
1900. One-half of these owned four-fifths of all 
the serfs in Russia. For the peasantry were 
serfs down to 1861, in reality, not in figurative 
language. Landlords held from scores to thou¬ 
sands of serfs. 

Except for the few kniazes, descendants of 
the ancient royal houses, there was no heredi¬ 
tary nobility. The boyars and others held ap¬ 
pointments for life only, dependent on their 
service to the czar. No tradition of paternalistic 
aristocracy grew, and no stable ruling elite 
developed. The bureaucracy they furnished 
was tense and transient, the elites selfish and 
competitive. 

The czars found they could entrust order, 
justice, police, and local government to about 
a quarter of a million landlords with safety 
and convenience to tlic central government. 


This kind of regime was brutal and incompe¬ 
tent, and so provoked passive resistance, stag¬ 
nation, occasional wild outbursts of murder 
and arson by the peasants, and resentment 
building up to future revolution. A czar once 
said: "The nobles are the gratuitous police 
chiefs for the central government.** 

The Serfs 

Serfs fell roughly into two basic classes. A 
little more than 50 percent were landlord serfs, 
bondsmen. About 45 percent (in the seven¬ 
teenth century) were slate peasants; that is, 
they lived on land owned by the state, called 
"black” land because they had to pay taxes on 
it. Their position was freer, though burdened. 
And they could be turned over to private 
owners. Outside these two classes were mis¬ 
cellaneous groupings of servants to landowners 
with more or less servile status. The bondsmen 
were liable to the full burden of serfdom. State 
serfdom meant that the government ascribed 
the peasant permanently, or for lesser periods, 
to perform varied services for it. The state 
serfs were not so oppressed as the landlord 
serfs. 

The serfs* burdens were factors in the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution and the subsequent nature of 
the dictatorship by their grandchildren. Stalin*s 
father was a serf, and nearly all the present 
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older Soviet rulers had grandparents who were 
serfs. 

The landlord had immensely stern rights 
over his serfs. He could punish them for any 
infraction of duty, short of capital punishment. 
Yet he could and did flog them with knout 
or nagaika (rawhide, wired or held with metal 
rings) until they died. He had the right of 
settling disputes among the serfs, though crim¬ 
inal cases went to the law courts. In the case 
of “audacious behavior” on their part, he could 
commit them to hard labor in Siberia. lie had 
the right to choose from among the serfs those 
who were to be recruits for the army. He 
could send them directly to the anny or st^ll 
them to other people who did not want to send 
their own serfs. 

Marriages needed the permission of the land¬ 
lord, and payments had to be made to him for 
the permission. Serfs could be sent anywhere 
in the service of their lord. They were com¬ 
pelled to do at least three days' work each 
week on the lord’s land. Many of them were 
made to do four or five; some were made to 
do six, although that was an exception. The 
rest of the time was their own. (Much early 
Russian craftsmanship and industry, especially 
in textiles, mines, forests, woodwork, and so 
forth, began with the serfs being turned away 
from their ordinary agricultural work into their 
owners' industrial occupations.) The landlord 
could sell the serf's whole family to anybody 

anywhere or break it up, with or without 

land. Gogol’s Dead Souls describes landowners 
gambling with each other, using the serfs as 
stakes. The system was callous and brutalizing. 

Yet for all the required labor, the serfs were 
not effleient economic producers. For apart 
from the landlords’ failure to provide capital, 
they resented the injustice: their point of view 
was that the land belonged to those who 

worked it. To own this land was freedom to 

them. 

The serfs passed on a proverb: “My body 
belongs to the czar, my soul belongs to the 
church, and my back to the local squire.” 
Until 1861 (only yesterday in the evolution of 
society and government) the serfs were more 
enslaved and victimized than in France even 
before 1789. In England feudalism and serfdom 


had begun to decline after 1350; in France, in 
1789; in Germany and Austria, after 1815. 
But, with slight local exceptions, the Russian 
serfs were not emancipated until 1861—and 
even then on terms of serious legal inequality 
until the Revolution of 1905, and of social 
inequality until after 1917. 

A century, and even more, makes a decisive 
diiference in the character of modem govern¬ 
ments, for governments are made of their con¬ 
stituent people. Not even by 1917 had there 
developed in Russia a class of sturdy, robust, 
freedom-loving yeomen like John Hampden in 
Britain. When this appeared possible, by 1917, 
in the form of kulaks, that is, well-off peasants, 
Lenin and Stalin “liquidated” them to pre¬ 
serve the Communist autocracy. 

Russian serfdom was developed between 
about 1450 and 1650, whereas elsewhere in 
Europe this had occ'urred between 1100 and 
1300. The Muscovite kings needed “men of 
service” to fight Mongols, rival princes, Ukrain¬ 
ians, Polish Slavs (who captured Moscow as 
late as 1613). And so free men and servants 
were “ascribed” to landlords, denied the “right 
of departure,” and pursued if they tried to run 
away. Escape was difficult in steppe, forest, 
and immeasurable cold. In the seventeenth 
century ferocious peasant uprisings occurred. 
Such uprisings never, apparently, numbered 
more than 200,000 men, even at their maxi¬ 
mum. For men and women could never link 
up across the vast area and hold together 
sufficiently, with supplies, and then defeat the 
trained czarist armies marching from Moscow 
or St. Petersburg. Communications were better 
in 1917, and the Bolsheviks (and their army 
association in World War I) linked the insur¬ 
rectionists. 

Lenin once said: “If 125,000 landowners c.m 
govern Russia, why cannot a couple of hun¬ 
dred thousand Bolsheviks do it?” Whoever 
could release (or promise to release) the land 
passion of the peasants could bolster his way 
to supreme power; whoever could then dis¬ 
possess them of it, could rule, as the landlords 
and czars had done. Lenin did this in Novem¬ 
ber, 1917. 

The lot of the serfs in Russia until 1861 
might well be compared, as an interesting 
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exercise, with the fate of the Negro slaves in 
the United States until 1865. 

The Mm: Village Commune. The peas¬ 
ants, as serfs in 1861, and thenceforward who¬ 
ever was free, lived in a collective villap^e 
agricultural economy, called the mir. This had 
originated in the fifteenth century. (The Bol¬ 
sheviks resuscitated it under Stalin in 1926, 
calling it the “collective farm,” or kolkhoz.) In 
the village on an estate, each family had its 
garden plot, cottage, and stock. Beyond were 
meadows, forest, and common lands that be¬ 
longed to the state or were claimed by the 
landowner but managed by a council of village 
elders. The mir was the customary association 
of householders. The household, with its very 
closely nucleated family, played a decisive part 
in the life and fate of all individuals in the 
village. The elders decided what was to be 
sown, the distribution of strips by location 
(which might be miles away), the use of com¬ 
mon stock, distribution of tlio harvest, the 
building of common works, such as roads and 
bridges, minor policing and keeping the peace, 
and the periodical redistribution of the land 
according to the changing size of families. The 
elders also picked the recruits for the army and 
passed on their names to the landowners. 

The landlords were responsible for the col¬ 
lection of the poll tax from the village as a 
whole, passing on the receipts to the goveni- 
mental collectors. (It was not levied on land¬ 
lords or clergy.) For its administration, a classi- 
Rcation of state peasants, townsmen, and land¬ 
lord serfs was drawn up. Once a serf was on 
the register in this way, freedom of status and 
place were hard to achieve. Those who left the 
village (one could try to nin away) left 
a bigger tax burden for the rest. Hence inter¬ 
nal passports were introduced—identity books 
showing place of origin—to be given by the 
village elders. This immobilized people in the 
mir, reinforcing the agricultural stagnation. 

Emancipation, 1861. The humane influences 
of the West and the nascent development of 
industry (textiles in Moscow and St. Peters¬ 
burg and iron mines in the Urals and around 
Kharkhov) affected some of the bureaucracy 


and some landowners. The newly rising in¬ 
dustrialists argued that serfdom was unpro¬ 
ductive; they had more productive uses for 
labor and could offer better economic op¬ 
portunities. Also, the Crimean War (1854-56) 
had demonstrated how disgracefully inefficient 
were the peasants in the czars uniform; it was 
thought that peasant inertia might be overcome 
by freedom. 

According to the edict of emancipation, serf¬ 
dom ceased. The landlord lost the right to serf 
labor and duties. The landlord retained the 
land around his mansion; the cottage and the 
garden plot remained the individual family's. 
But the mir was continued. The common lands 
now belonged cither to the lord or to this 
peasant commune. The peasant was free of 
the lord but not of the commune. The mir's 
share in the common land was obtained by 
paying the lord or state for it, by payments 
arranged over a period of forty-nine years 
through a government peasants' land bank. 
This need to pay the annuity, the low pro¬ 
ductivity per acre, and a most prolific popula¬ 
tion kept the peasant in an abject debtor status. 

Yet this freedom was a remarkable reform 
and was, in fact, the seed of the revolutions of 
1905 and 1917. But social serfdom still per¬ 
sisted. The peasants were still called “bare 
backs.” By 1900 the reform was beginning to 
take deep hold; but this again, considered in 
its influence on government, is but yesterday. 
The peasants were intensely dissatisfied. Most 
of the land was still in the hands of a few 
people. Just before 1917, taking round num¬ 
bers, about 1 million gentry and nobility (in¬ 
cluding families) owned 100 million acres, 
while 100 million peasants owned only 400 mil¬ 
lion acres—a person-to-person ratio of 25 acres 
to 1—though the peasantry owned a larger 
proportion of arable land. The peasants suf¬ 
fered intense land hunger. 

The internal economy of the village was 
disturbed. As time went on a (roughly) three¬ 
fold grouping developed. There were kulaks 
(“fists”) who were well off and sometimes em¬ 
ployed others. There was a “poor peasant” 
class with pitifully small holdings and almost 
no implements or stock. There was a middle 
peasantry. In 1907 the reactionary Prime Minis- 
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ter Stolypin instituted greater freedom of in¬ 
dividual purchase, in order to foster social 
differentiation and secure the loyalty of tlie 
kulaks to the autocracy. By 1916, ^vhen some 
bvo-thirds of the cultivatable land was held by 
the peasants, the kulaks (a vague classifica¬ 
tion) comprised about one-tenth of all peasant 
households and owned a third of peasant- 
owned land, in holdings of fifty acres or more. 
The land had been sold by the nobles through 
a state-bank system. By that time, also, one out 
of every two peasant households had acquired 
its own land. Half the peasant population was, 
then, still in the mir system altogether. The 
poll tax had been abolished in 1886. Annuities 
were annulled in 1905 by the czar’s Govern¬ 
ment in the hope of staving off a revolution. 

Still the conditions of the peasantry were 
serflike: they were poor, illiterate, supersti¬ 
tious. About the date of the Revolution of 1905 
the total annual income per farm was valued 
at $100 to $250. Nearly 70 percent of it was 
needed for food, a crude kind at that; the 
rest went for clothing, lodging, k(‘rosene and 
candles for lighting, nails, and so on. 

By 1914 four-fifths of the national revenue 
came from indirect sources, a notoriously re¬ 
gressive way of raising government funds. Of 
the total revenue, nearly 30 percent was raised 
by the state’s monopoly of vodka. This ex¬ 
tremely potent liquor was particularly bad for 
the health and morals of a peasant population 
that had a life of despair. 

The Proletariat 

Russian industry grew fairly swiftly from 
the 1860’s. In 1860 mining and manufacturing 
accounted for some 800,000 workers; in 1913, 
over 3 million. In the critical years 1905 to 
1914 about 4.5 million workers were employed 
in all industries and transport. The rapid 
growth of towns, which were filled by the 
recently liberated serfs, was disturbing and 
full of anxieties for workers and employers. 
Moreover, the units were large-scale ones, since 
the employers and the Russian state had 
learned lessons from Germany and Britain. By 
1914 manufacturing enterprises with 500 work¬ 
ers each comprised 56 percent of all industrial 


workers; those with 1,000 and more employed 
40 percent of all. In textiles and metals, es¬ 
pecially, did large units prevail; and these 
workers became politically radical. In 1900 only 
14 percent of the German workers were in 
firms of over 500, and only 8 percent in those 
over 1,000. 

The workers were recruited from the freed 
serfs. The capital came from the landowners* 
redemption funds. The bureaucracy desired 
strength and revenue for the state: it sup¬ 
ported loans from France and Britain and 
Germany, whose biggest firms sent in plant 
and technicians. These foreign nations were 
motivated by hopes of profit and the rival 
desires to have Russia as an ally. Between 
1890 and 1899 industrial production of the 
most diverse kind increaseil at the rate of 8 
percent per year, an interesting figure to com¬ 
pare with recent achievements. 

Housing conditions were overcrowded and 
shocking. Wages were low. Hours were limit¬ 
less until 1897, when the law limited day 
work to eleven and one-half liours and night 
work to ten; but factory inspection was hardly 
enforced. Women and children were exploited. 
Strikes were prohibited but began to occur on 
a large scale after 1900, 

The Upper Class 

The upper class had become a people of 
almost another world—in speech, education 
(though very unequal), interests, ambitions, 
dress, manners, character. Most remained on 
their estates. Some of them developed critical 
minds .suspicious (sometimes revolntionarily 
so) of czari.sm and its bureaucracy. Tht^y gave 
birth to the “conscience-stricken” gentry, and 
in the nineteenth century some wished not 
to remain “superfluous men.” From these 
stemmed liberals and re\ohitionaries: .such 
people as Pu.shkin, Turgenev, Tolstoi, Bakunin, 
Herzen, Kropotkin, and many who entered 
the student terrorist groups. Yet most had no 
conscience; and of those who had, most were 
passive. 

They occupied high office in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. They were provincial governors 
and the local representatives of the central 
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ministries, and were hand in glove with the 
police. After 1865 they took an important 
share in the zcmstv’os. Some of them became 
liberal and moderate leaders in the Octobrist 
and (Constitutional Democratic parties con¬ 
nected with the Dumas of 1906 onward. Some 
formed tlie Union of the Russian People and 
terror squads, the Black Hundreds. 

No link existed between them and the peas¬ 
antry, other than authority, exploitation, and 


murderous hatred—except for occasional ec¬ 
centrics, such as Count Leo Tolstoi. They 
spent their receipts from the land sold to the 
peasants on luxury and gambling, not on the 
land. By 1904 a third of the land that they 
still owned was in pawn to the state-run Nota¬ 
bles Land Bank. They did not interest them¬ 
selves in the state and govern it as a liberal 
aristocracy as the English lords did in the 
eighteenth century. 


TOWARDS REVOLUTION 


A stern and brutal and sterile autocracy; a 
superstitious church; abasc^ment of the peas¬ 
antry; an irresponsible landlord class; illiteracy; 
injustice; no inlcMmediate class of “liberals” 
between a servile peasantry and the few thou¬ 
sand at the czarist apex; no linkage of classes 
by a mercantile middle class; police repres¬ 
sion—all these inspired to revolution. Russian 
men and women of conscience responded in 
the intense degree of their despair. 

One attempt was made on December 14, 
1825, by officers of the guards, inspired by 
Napoleonic ideas and American institutions. 
These Decembrists, a secret society of idealists, 
were mercilessly extinguished. But the sons 
and daughters of the upper class were still 
shocked by the ciucstion appearing as the title 
of a political tract: Who Can Be Happy and 
Free in Russia? The police sought them out 
and they were exiled. The maj(jr writers re¬ 
ceived the same treatment. The reforms of 
1861 came, nevertheless. For the liberals in the 
bureaucracy could not be entirely relentless or 
the universities altogether suppressed. The 
nascent manufacturers and merchants and stu¬ 
dents, receiving knowledge of the West—Ger¬ 
many was only a few score miles away—circu¬ 
lated liberal ideas. The Government responded 
by reducing the power of the zemstvos and 

aggravating terror tactics. 

Russian Political Thought 

What contribution did Russia's representa¬ 
tive political thought make to the course of 
events? Its nature needs consideration. 


There is no native Russian Marx of the 
magnitude of Karl Marx. Indeed, there is no 
great Russian philosopher in a class with those 
we have named for Britain, France, and Ger¬ 
many. The nineteenth century produced some 
splendid pamphleteers, like Belinski, Khomya¬ 
kov, Herzen; and the rest—Pushkin, Leontiev, 
Gogol, Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Turgenev, Gon¬ 
charov, and Chekhov—expressed themselves 
through fiction, like 11. G. Wells, Shaw, and 
T. S, Eliot. All were tormented by their native 
society. 

Strange words, strange indeed to Western 
ears since the Middle Ages, are needed to 
characterize Russian political thinking. The 
various schools of thought can be described 
severally and generally as apocalyptic, eschato¬ 
logical, Messianic, maximalist and totalitarian, 
and nihilistic. 

Apocalyptic involves the revelation of the 
final future, an idea of the last judgment, a 
celestial judgment on the activities of men, 
their righteousness and their evil. 

Eschatological (from the Greek eschatos) 
refers to last things, fundamental, the opposite 
of that shallow or “flat” attitude of English 
thought. Theologically speaking, it means the 
four last things—death, resurrection, immortal¬ 
ity, judgment—and it has its consequences in 
political thinking. 

Messianic concerns the savior and liberator 
of man, the Messiah, the first recognized in 
Western civilization being Christ, the next to be 
Russia. 

Maximalist means including everything in a 
philosophy, so that it does not deal just with 
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the "politicar aspect but is inclusive of every- 
thing in human behavior and life. For the 
Russians a political ideal will embody art, cul¬ 
ture, religion, science. The political will orders 
life in all respects. Maximalist also means going 
to extremes in the logic of any principle. We 
have seen that this is a French tendency visible 
in Saint-Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, and Comte, 
and a German tendency in Hegel. These men, 
indeed, made a very substantial impact on 
Russian political philosophy in the first three 
quarters of the nineteenth century. Involved 
was an absolute metaphysical scheme, rather 
than the piecemeal, utilitarian way of the 
Americans and the English. 

Totalitarian, another characteristic of Rus¬ 
sian thinking, means that in political activity 
and political change ever>'t}iing conceivable in 
society is fitted into the sphere and obligation 
of the state. This thinking was protest, rather 
than constructive. It became deep, dreamy, nn- 
operational, without quantitative utilitarian 
limits. For it was developed by men not im¬ 
mersed in the evi*ryday practice of govern¬ 
ment but idle on estates or imprisoned in 
Siberia or in exile; such were Alexander Her¬ 
zen, Mikhail Bakunin, Kropotkin, Plekhanov, 
Lenin, Trotsky. They became sectarian, bitter, 
and destructive or utopian. 

The French Revolution's “Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” and its belief in human nobility 
first stirred the intelligentsia, but were over¬ 
shadowed by the Decembrist slaughter. In 
tlic succeeding decades Hegel was the philo¬ 
sophic hero, and Russia would have Ix'en 
better off for his prescriptions than with what 
she had in c/arism. From 1839 to 1845 there 
was a tendency to accept Hegers political 
philosophy in its right-wing interpretation; that 
is, all that is real is rational. From 1845 on, the 
“conscience-stricken gentry” took the more ac¬ 
tive, revolutionary attitude. By the mid-1850’s 
the broad sociological generalizations of Feuer¬ 
bach and Comte and even the liberalism of 
John Stuart Mill were toyed with. 

In the 1860's the “populist” socialists aro.se, 
the Narodniks. They worked for the “peas¬ 
antry” or “people,” the “toilers.” They became 
revolutionary in the 1870's, concerned with a 
social, agricultural, rather than political, revolu¬ 


tion; but they were driven to terror, since con¬ 
stitutional change in Europe seemed to pro¬ 
duce so little so slowly. 

The Nuulisttg Str.mn. This was almost 
coeval with the Narodnik moxcmient. It does 
not mc'an bomb throwing, as in .some popular 
beliefs. Its impulse was a co.sinic sense of in¬ 
justice, best repre.senled in the novels of 
Dostoevski. “What, in this world,” he asks, “can 
ju.stify the tears of a child, an innocent child?” 
Since nothing can, then th(‘ world can 1)0 
.saved only by a cc)nvulsit)n not only of .soci<*ty 
and government but of all human nature. 
Hence* men should flee tlu* world, flee govern¬ 
ment also, until all mi*n are ('hri.stians of either 
his personal kind or Tolstoi’s (who from a 
sen.se of guilt freed his .serfs). This, then, i.s 
rejection or nihili.sm. It is total, becau.so it re¬ 
quires everything to be included in the po- 
litic’al. It is profoundly pessimistic, another 
characteristic of Russian thinkers, including, 
ciiriou.sly enough, Lenin and his friends. 

An aspect of this was Prince Peter Kropot¬ 
kin’s “philo.s()phieal anarchism.” In his Mutual 
Aid he transferrc'd the* results of his philoso¬ 
phizing about nature—inst'cts, animals, trees— 
to human society: nature dcvelopt'd by the; 
imcoerced, helpful relation.ships among its be¬ 
ings. Therefore why not, as in the inir, dispen.se 
with government and ccM’rcion and achieve? 
a socialism based on uneoereed, unlegislated 
mutual help—no police, no bureauicracy, no 
armies, but only fraternal mc*n and seicMice? 
The reader is in a position to answer this undue 
revulsion from governmc‘iit. 

In the mid-1880*s, when Lc’uin was fifteen 
years old, a total gospel of Me.ssianic charac¬ 
ter arrived in Russia. It was Georgi Plekhanov's 
Our Difficulties. It was Karl Marx for Russians, 
in plainer words. Its author had becai found(;r 
of a group called “The Liber.ition of Labia*.” It 
gave Russian radicals what they had bexm 
conditioned by government and previous 
thought to need; a complete, a reviilutionary, 
a willful doctrine. Above all, it was “.scientific.” 
In Russia the mass impact of the highly de¬ 
veloped results of natural science produced 
credulity and dogrnati.sin. Marxist doctrine was 
total and materialist-scientific. This maximalism 
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was swallowed whole and fanatically. The gov¬ 
ernmental conclusions were Draconic. 

The Narodniks or Populists and Beyond. 
The names associated with this movement are 
Alexander Herzen; the philosopher Mikhaelov- 
sky; Mikhail Bakunin, international stormy 
petrel; Lavrov; and Nechaev. Herzen (1812- 
71) swore as a boy of thirteen to achieve what 
the Decembrists had failed to do. He served in 
the bureaucracy; he was soon exiled. He was 
a “Westerner,” looking to the liberalism of the 
West to save Russia’s soul. Then France and 
England disillusioned him. He became a Slavo¬ 
phile, that is, he looked to Russia’s own 
indigenous mir culture, purged of govern¬ 
mental distortion, to save Russia and the world. 
Others joined him iii 1862 to form an organi¬ 
zation that later obtained the name of the 
Society for Land and Freedom. It, again, was 
an offspring of a movement called “To the 
People,” a movement of the Narodniks, com¬ 
prising some among the intelligentsia, e.spe- 
cially the students, who moved among the 
peasantry with tidings of a new world, po¬ 
litically, economically, socially. The peasants 
who were pitied by Herzen as “baptized prop¬ 
erty,” denounced them to the waiting police. 
(See the description in Turgenev’s Virgin Soil 
and, for the coining of the term “nihilism,” see 
his Fathers and Sons .) 

There were many nuances in the doctrines 
of these movements. But, generally, they held 
that the existing order must be overthrown— 
some said by social revolution, others, by po¬ 
litical revolution. Russia, they believed, could 
get to socialism directly without passing 
through capitali.sm. They expected little from 
capitalism, for they saw in the West a petty 
and comfort-loving bourgeoisie, and this was 
not good enough for them. They needed some¬ 
thing nobler. In the course of time the peasant 
would work wonders in the mir and in the 
artel, the collective-contract group that made 
nails, shoes, clothing, domestic utensils, and fur¬ 
niture with great aesthetic quality. Here would 
flourish democratic communism led by the vil¬ 
lage elders. The Narodniks believed that the 
peasants were communists and pacifists by 
instinct. The anti-Narodniks — Westerners — 


scorned these beliefs: they thought the peas¬ 
ants were ignorant, stupified with religion and 
drink; they pointed to the emergency of kulaks. 

Nechaev: “The Revolutionists' Cate¬ 
chism.” Police persecution led to terrorism. 
Sergei Nechaev (1847-82) was a young friend 
of Bakunin’s, a low-bom schoolteacher, im¬ 
prisoned for the last ten years of his brief 
life. At the age of twenty-two he murdered a 
fellow student of the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg who had betrayed his ideas. (Sec Dos¬ 
toevski’s The Possessed.) His doctrine is a 
fundamental step in the overthrow of czarism 
and the establishment of the Leninist-Stalinist- 
Politburo dictatorship. It is so nearly identical 
with Lenin’s doctrines that it must be re¬ 
garded as causative. It is the coldest-blooded 
revolutionary creed conceivable. Some para¬ 
graphs from the Revolutionists* Catechism are 
material:^ 

1. The revolutionist is a doomed man. He has 
no personal interests, no affairs, sentiments, at¬ 
tachments, property, not even a name of his 
own. Everything in him is absorbed by one 
exclusive interest, one thought, one passion—thc 
revolution. 

2. Should he continue to live in [the world], 
it will he solely for the purpose of destroying it 
the more surely. [Hence a bn'ak with all the 
laws and moralities of that world, which he con- 
.siders his ruthless foe.] 

3. He knows only one science, the science of 
destruction. . . . The object is but one—the quick¬ 
est po.ssiblc destruction of that ignoble .system. 

4. Whatever aids the triumph of the revolu¬ 
tion is ethical; all that which hinders it is un¬ 
ethical and criminal. [Hence a hatred of present- 
day morals.] 

Some anarchists were terrorists; and some 
were patient evolutionists. Some radicals were 
Westerners, like Peter the Great, the Decem¬ 
brists, Georgi Plckhanov, perhaps Trotsky— 
they looked to salvation in the urban, liberal, 
scientific, and industrial West. Others were 
Slavophiles, like Dostoevski, Tolstoi, and later 
Stalin, and they hoped for Russian and world 
salvation by some regeneration of the pious 
Russian peasant and Russian Christianity, once 
czarism was purged. Lenin was first attracted 

* See complete translation in Max Nomad, 
Angels and Rebels, New York, 1939. 
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to Russianist populism, then became a West¬ 
erner with Marx, and then a mixture of Marx 
and the peasant-Russianist. 

There is terrible foreboding in the poets and 
novelists of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The pessimism foresenses an apoc¬ 
alypse, some rightful, niinous, cleansing cata¬ 
clysm in Russia, a judgment on the historically 
accumulated sins against God’s law in (Christ. 
It seemed to them the only way to a better 
Russia. 

Russian society never reached anywhere near 
the stJindard of Western bourgeois civilization 
before Marx was already teaching its leading 


radicals to reject it for something utopian. 
Granted its faults of economy and culture. 
Western achievements were and are ti’emen- 
dous: justice, liberty, personal dignity and 
freedom from fear, moderation, legal and 
social guarantees of personal rights, the right 
to participate in the formation of the nation’s 
law of right and wrong. These had been bom 
of the Age of Chivalry, the Renaissance, and 
the Reformation, movements of the human 
spirit which Russia never experienced in com¬ 
mon with the West. It was a tragedy for the 
Russian people that they did not enter this 
heritage before they were seized by Lenin and 
Stalin. 


VLADIMIR ILICII ULYANOV: OTHERWISE LENIN 


One of the Narodniks, and later a convert 
to Marxism, was Lenin. His character and doc¬ 
trines can be merged w'ith the events of the 
1890*s and the revolutions of 1905 and 1917. 
For he was the creator of the Cknnmuriist 
party of the Soviet Union and of the Soviet 
Union itself. He died in January, 1924. Then 
Stalin ruled in his name; and since the latter’s 
death in 1953, Lenin has once again been 
placed first and foremost, with Marx, among 
the Soviet gods. 

He was born into a typically czarist and 
Orthodox family in Siinbir.sk on the Volga in 
1870. His family, with two brothers and two sis¬ 
ters, was happy and peaceful. His mother was 
of German descent and read aloud to the 
family those classics of which we have taken 
note: their social criticism was an open secret. 
Lenin’s father was made a noble of public 
service in education. Lenin’s elder brother, 
Alexander, and he were the most brilliant and 
assiduous boys in school. The family were 
‘liberals*’; nothing revolutionary colored their 
record until Lenin’s sixteenth year. 

In the 1880’s the terrorist organization. The 
People’s Will (Narodnaya Volya), with the slo¬ 
gan, “One Alexander after another,” had Czar 
Alexander II killed. Nechaev shared in the 
plot. In 1883 Lenin’s brother entered St. Peters¬ 
burg University. In 1887 their father died. 
Deeply affected by his father’s death, Alexan¬ 
der joined witli other students in a plot to kill 


Alexander HI. A student of natural science, he 
made the amateur bomb. The students were 
seized; Alexander was executed with some 
others. 

Within one year, young Lenin, at sixteen, 
suffered this double trauma; and he deeply 
loved his brother. Top of his high-school class, 
he went to the University of Kazan in June, 
1887, under police vigilance, since the police 
were aw'are of his brothers guilt (“attainder of 
blood” in tin* sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies; “guilt by association” in the American 
1950*s). He studied law and political economy. 

He was expelled very shortly for presi^nce at 
a students* protest meeting, “for deceit, derelic¬ 
tion, and even discourtesy.” On his mother’s 
estate, he had firsthand e.xpcriencc of peasant 
and serf labor. His mother finally got Lenin 
pennission to study at the University of St. 
Petersburg. Here, in one year only, he not only 
masteretl the four-year course in law but fin¬ 
ished first in the class. 

The Revolutioni.st. How does a man de¬ 
velop into a political leader, a statesman? 
Lenin’s evolution shows us one way. In 1891 he 
became politically minded as a result of events 
during a terrible famine, one of Russia’s peri¬ 
odic curses. He was briefly attached to popu- 
li.sm. He accepted terror on principle (“a form 
of militaiy operation which may be usefully 
applied or may even be essential in certain 
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moments of battle”): the only problem was its 
expediency. 

Lenin s interests however were captured by 
the movements of socialism in the West, es¬ 
pecially in Germany where Bismarck was try¬ 
ing to destroy the Social Democrats (Chapter 
21). August Bcbel, the workingman leader, was 
Lenin's ideal. Lenin's mind became a slave to 
Plckhanov's works applying Marx to Russia. 

Lenin lived the austere and dedicated life of 
a socialist teacher in St. Petersburg. He married 
Nade/hda Krupskaya, daughter of a noble of 
provincial civil service origin, expelled from 
the service for liberalism. Krupskaya also 
taught. Both entered the Marxist groups about 
the factories. They had to work underground. 

Here Lenin made his first contribution to the 
revolution and the U.S.S.R.; unremitting, back¬ 
breaking industry in writing pamphlets, in 
teaching, in study, in mastering the facts. He 
conceived a stone-cold antipathy to the petty 
bourgeoisie and to the peasantry, because the 
latter, too, were avid for private property, 
while he was interested in sociali.sm. Again, 
he developed a clear-cut, uncompromising, 
Nechaev-style separateness of his own revo¬ 
lutionary organization: the working class must 
organize a socialist labor party of its own. 
Marx and Engels would not have liked this 
turning away from the pea.santry in Russia, for 
Lenin was rejecting universal brotherhood. In 
the course of time, Lenin reversed himself on 
the value of the peasantry in revolution. 

Rise of the Bolshevik Party 

In April, 1895, the police at last allowed 
Lenin to go abroad. He visited socialists, 
among them Plckhanov in Switzerland and 
Karl Kautsky, the philosopher of the Social 
Democratic party in Germany. He returned to 
Russia and made contacts for the Union of the 
Emancipation of Labor (established by Ple- 
khanov). He set up the St. Petersburg League 
of the same name among the tobacco, textile, 
and metal workers, till then Narodniks. Julius 
Martov, a Jewish socialist, then worked with 
him; but later Martov turned hostile, since he 
was a liberal, not in favor of a dictatorship. 


In December, 1895, Lenin was arrested 
when the police caught him printing a paper 
called the Workers Cause. He spent 1896 in 
prison, and from February, 1897, to 1900 was 
in exile in Siberia. Henceforward, Lenin be¬ 
came a master and teacher of all the tricks of 
conspiracy, outwitting authority and political 
rivals. Whether in the St. Petersburg prison 
awaiting sentence or in Siberia, he managed to 
keep in touch with the outside world to learn 
and to direct, and always, indefatigably, to 
think and to write, write, and write. During his 
exile he prepared for publication (1899) a 
massive treatise, The Development of Capital¬ 
ism in Russia. 

This period of “withdrawal,” as Arnold 
Toynbee has demonstrated, tends to give a 
man a definition of personality, a firmness of 
conviction, and an objectivity (and perhaps 
ruthlessness) of character essential to an 
“event-making” individual leader.''’ 

In 1900 Lenin again went to Switzerland to 
arrange with Plekhanov's group for the publica¬ 
tion of a revolutionary newspaper. It was 
called Iskra (The Spark) “which would light 
the conflagration.” Lenin deliberately printed 
it in Germany to make it inaccessible to Ple¬ 
khanov's votes in Geneva. He meant to make 
the newspap(*r the organ of his own personal 
views. It appeared once a month or so. Some 
copies got through to Russia. In the early 
issues Lenin tauglit the absolute need for a 
vatiffuard to make a revolution. It was to a 
typo of leadership like Nechaev's that Lenin 
tended. He demanded clear-cut theory—no dis- 
I)utable fuzziness; revolutionary activity by a 
dedicated group; no freedom of discussion. 
Principle was essential: “the role of vanguard 
can be fulfilled only by a party that is guided 
by an advanced theory.” The newspaper 
helped to develop the ideas and organization 
of an underground party of Social Democrats 
dedicated to revolution. 

In 1903 in London the various Marxian 
groupings founded the Russian Social Demo¬ 
cratic liubor party. Lenin fought hard for a 
party of professional revolutionaries only. Mar¬ 
tov and the majority challenged Lenin’s virtual 

® See also Sidney Hook, The Hero in History, 
New York, 1951. 
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demand "that they abdicate their right to 
think”; Trotsky supported them. Martov won 
28 votes, Lenin 22. Lenin, however, won con¬ 
trol of Iskra and made this into a paper for 
his faction. He called himself and his friends 
the Bolshevik Fraktion-that is, the "greater” or 
"majority” party, since Martov and the Jewish 
Socialist Bund group had walked out from the 
voting as Lenin had opposed their vote as a 
bloc, aceompanied by the "economists” of the 
Workers* Cause. Lenin hated tiglit groups with¬ 
in an organization he meant to dominate. He 
saddled the majority of the opposition to him 
with the label Menshevik, "smaller” or "minor¬ 
ity,” though, at later congresses, they were in 
the majority! 

Lenin always hastened to split his party and 
go his own way, in a persistent minority of one 
if necessary, to impose his revolutionary will. 
He had formulated the fatal principle of a 
centralized party hierarchy: 

I assert: (1) that no movement can be durable 
without a stabl(5 organization of h'adcrs to main¬ 
tain continuity; (2) lliat the more widely the 
masses are drawn into the struggle and form the 
basis of the movement, the mor<? is it necessary 
to have such an organization ami the more 
stable must it be; (3) that the organization 
must consist chiefly of persons engaged in revo¬ 
lution as a profession; (4) that in a country with 
a despotic government, the more we restrict the 
membership of this organization to lliose who are 
engaged in revolution as a prtifession, the more 
difficult it will be to catch the organization; (5) 
the wider will bo the circlt' of men and women 
of the working class or othcT classes of society 
able to join the movement and perfonn active 
work in it. 

Trotsky predicted: 

The organization of the party takes the place of 
the party itself; the central committee takes the 
place of the organization; and finally the dictator 
takes the place of the central committee. 

Lenin stuck to his principles through hope and 
despair. He thereby abandoned the funda¬ 
mental spiritual drive of Marx and Engels: 
"the freedom of each produces the freedom of 
all,” that is, democracy. 

His mind was fixed on one thing only: a 
revolution to secure the abolition of classes, 
and so to achieve economic equality. He was 
not interested in democracy or liberty. Some 


day, he admitted he could not foresee when, 
real communism would come. Hence, the im¬ 
perative of revolution, first. 

To run his various personal party ventures 
—including a rival newspaper of Iskra, called 
Forward, after he lost control of the former 
—Lenin accepted money obtained by "ban¬ 
dits,” who raided banks and arms depots and 
stole or forged banknotes. This was, as quoted 
from Marx, "looting the looters.” One of his 
great suppliers was Stalin. Hie party cemgress 
of 1906, with a majority of Mensheviks and 
some Bolsheviks, prohibited these raids, as do¬ 
ing moral harm to the party. Li'iiin continued 
his cHMirse. At later congresses Stalin was ex¬ 
pelled for his raids. 

We must appreciate the immense contribu¬ 
tion one person can make to .shaping the 
world's course if he is that kind of person- 
thoughtful, forceful, trained, a.scetic, deter¬ 
mined, unslackening, fanatical, merciless, and 
capable, because of these qualities, of fascinat¬ 
ing blind followers without scruple. 

Marxism-Leninmn 

What was in Lenin's mind about the nature 
of the state, of government, and of man? He 
absorbeil Marxism and in some respects seri¬ 
ously deformed it. We state his attitude in 
terse propositions, with comment in paren¬ 
thesis. On the first eight points Lenin was true 
to Marx and Engels: 

1. The slate is nothing hut the organization 
employed by the bourgeoisie to exploit the 
proletariat. For the former are the owners of 
the means of production and the workers arc 
compelled to work for the former on the capi¬ 
talists’ terms for a bare existence. The history 
of man has been the history of cla.ss war. 
Abolish class and you abolish the state, and 
with it coercion. 

(But the state, or government, would still be 
needed to settle the many deep differences 
between the members of a single cla.s*s.) 

2. The relationship of men in production— 
that is, their economic fortunes and demands 
—is the decisive element in the formation of 
their con.sciousness. This means that it de¬ 
termines their ideas of legality, jurisprudence, 
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morality, religion, and "all the rest of ideology 
The economic relations are independent of 
men's wills, for men are bom into a world in 
which the economic system is already firmly 
and overwhelmingly sti’uctiired. 

(Blit, at the least, inborn character as a 
whole, and not merely the economic elements 
in it, determines "consciousness.” This is in¬ 
dividually contributed as well as socially 
molded: creative, as well as the creature of the 
existent economy. It will always surge out 
again, with each new person born into the 
world.) 

3. There is a dialectic of happenings in the 
government of man. His governmental forms 
change with the changes in economic produc¬ 
tion. The slave state and the feudal state are 
each the spawn of their own preceding econ¬ 
omy. Industrial capitalism must inevitably give 
way to another foim, communism, and this 
will produce no state. 

(Is it inevitable that it will go your pre¬ 
dicted way in every country? How do you 
know in so sanguine a conviction? Is your 
alleged "science” of sociology so well founded?) 

4. In capitalism the rich must inevitably 
get richer, the poor poorer; the rich fewer, the 
poor more numerous. Their hostile conscious¬ 
ness of class reaches a point where the poor 
squeeze out the rich and then go on, through 
a temporary dictatorship, to communism. Then 
men will work uncocrccd, on the principle of 
"From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” 

(But this was and is untrue in Western his¬ 
tory. Free trade unions control the rich as 
much as they are controlled. The free vote in 
responsible governments produces change with¬ 
out revolution.) 

5. God is but a figment of the imagination, 
produced by men's minds as they make a 
picturesque representation of the economic 
system. Religion is opium for the working class. 
There is no immortality. 

6. Capitalists and the government live on 
what they rake off as "surplus value” over and 
above what they allow the workers to keep, 
whereas the worker is entitled to all the pro¬ 
duce of his labor. 


7. Freedom is the most desirable condition 
of man. He will get this only by overthrowing 
capitalism, which distorts his nature and its 
nobility; communism will assure this freedom 
to man. 

8. When the state really comes forward as 
the representative of the masses as a whole—by 
taking possession of the means of production 
in the name of socicty—the government of per¬ 
sons is replaced by the administration of things 
and the direction of the process of production. 
The state is not abolished; it "withers away.” 
For the "special repressive force” is no longer 
needed when the workers arc not held in sub¬ 
jection. 

(But this assumed that nobody will have a 
lust for power, a desire to pass on advantages 
to his family, or other ideals of what to do in 
the economy that may be unorthodox; it 
assumed that men are equal and even identi¬ 
cal in their life aims. If they do differ, then an 
arbiter and coercion will prove still necessary.) 

Lenin added certain emphases of his own to 
the Marxian theories: 

9. The revolution is not to be waited for as 
the inevitable accompaniment of the advent of 
capitalism, but depends on the leaders' revo¬ 
lutionary will. “The dialectic must be helped!” 
In this Stalin and his successors concurred. 

(This heresy meant that government could 
not be abolished, but must be made all- 
pervading and brutally coercive. This was a 
dreadful and world-shaking distortion of Marx! 
Malenkov even declared after the death of 
Stalin that the proposition that the "stale would 
wither away” was "a rotteti theory”) 

10. All philosophers who have a spiritual 
element in their teaching are not merely men 
with a different opinion but with a "guilty 
conscience,” sinful. The one true philosophy is 
that which denies the operation of the "spirit” 
as a guide or dominator of living matter. 

11. Wars emanate solely from the imperial¬ 
ism of capitalist-dominated states which must 
inevitably fight to get better markets and in¬ 
vestment opportunities in colonies than the 
market maturity and competition in the home¬ 
land afford. There are no other causes of war 
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—for example, wars made by “armed opinions,” 
religious dissension, rival theories of human 
existence, personal ambitions. 

(But it might be argued that the modem 
international economy is precisely the one to 
bring nations together, if the cconoinie aspect 
is really the only one that operates. Even Marx 
observed that nineteenth century capitalism 
tended to break down the separateness of 
nations.)“ 

12. Wars between stales that convert to com¬ 
munism and capitalist stales are inevitable. 
Tliey cannot live side by side in peace. Tlic 
capitalists would encircle and seek to destroy 
this threat to their polity, for they would be 
afraid that their own workers would rise and 
make the Marxian revolution. 

13. Finally, what would follow the wresting 
of power from the bourgeoisie? Here Lenin let 
himself imagine that all the economic institu¬ 
tions would come under the supervision and 
management of the workers themselves. Ilis 
romantic ideas about the workers' ability must 
be given in full. This excerpt is from State and 
Revolution, written in 1917: 

We want the socialist revolution with human 
nature as it is now. Human nature itself cannot 
do without subordination, without control, with¬ 


out managers and clerks, but there must be sub¬ 
mission to the armed vanguard of all the labor¬ 
ing and exploited classes, the proletariat. The 
.specific bossing methods of the stale officials can 
and must begin to be replaced immediately, 
within twenty-four hours, by the .simple functions 
of managers and clerks, functions which are 
now already quite within the eapacity of the 
average townsman and can therefore be per¬ 
formed for a workingman’s wage. . . . Wo must 
reduce the role of the state officials to that of 
.simply (‘arrying out our instructions. They must 
be responsible, reputable, moderatc*ly paid “man¬ 
agers and clerks” (of course with technical 
knowledge of all sorts, types, and degrees). . . . 

The accounting and control necessary for this 
have been simplified by capitalism to the utmost, 
till they have become the extraordinarily simple 
operations of watching, recording, and issuing 
receipts, within the reach of anybody who can 
read and write and knows the first four rules 
of arithmetic. 

(Yet within twenty-four hours of making the 
Revolution of 1917, Lenin began loud lamenta¬ 
tions that the workers needed long training and 
coercion before they could be made over into 
capable officials and managers. The dictator is 
needed to give the training and apply the 
force. Stalin and his successors continued the 
idea, and practiced it by force and by serious 
and energetic attention to educating an admin¬ 
istrative and technical intelligentsia.) 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1905 


Leon Trotsky 

Lev Davydovich Bronstein, alias Trotsky, 
was born into a well-off Jewish farming family 
near Odessa. His revolutionary feeling was fir.st 
aroused by the oppre.ssive and servile relations 
between his father's bailiffs and the local 
peasants, farmers, and servants. He was a vivid 
person, with warm-hearted and humane in¬ 
stincts and an acute intellect. He read the 
classics of the West, including John Stuart Mill 
and Bentham; the latter’s works he called “a 
philosophy of social cookbook recipes.” 

At seventeen Trotsky entered revolutionary 
activity. In November, 1899 (after over two 


® See Herman Finer, Americans Destiny, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 2. 


years in pri.son without a sentence), he was 
sentenced to four years in eastern Siberia. 
There he studied Lenin, nine years older, with 
tremendous admiration. Trotsky, like Lenin, 
earned his living in Siberia by writing—but 
his e.ssays were literary rather than on Marxist 
economics. Escaping from Siberia, he took the 
name of Trotsky and traveled to Vienna and 
London where he met Lenin, who employed 
him on Iskra and missions. But they disagreed 
strongly, for Trotsky did not accept Marxi.sm so 
religiously and fanatically; and he detested 
Lenin’s hammer-blow, brow-beating style. “Tlie 
style is the man.” He was a remarkable orator 
in the classic French revolutionary tradition, a 
resourceful drafter of resolutions and proclama¬ 
tions. In 1905 Trotsky led the insurgent St. 
Petersburg soviets, not in the name of Lenin's 
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callous party centralism and bitter conspira¬ 
torial dictatorship, which he feared and rejected 
—though he was quite as ardent for the socialist 
society. For his mind dwelt, as Lenin’s did not, 
on the shape of what government was to come 
after the revolution, and he desired that it be 
democratic. Yet his alliance with Lenin in May, 
1917, assured Lenin’s triumph and the subjec¬ 
tion of the Russian people. Insofar as any one 
of the triad was responsible for the conduct 
and success of the actual October Revolution, 
1917, it was Trotsky, not Lenin, and still less 
the lurking Stalin. 

The Road to Violence 

In the 1890*s political parties began to de¬ 
velop, more organized than movements like the 
Narodniks. Marxism found a fertile field in the 
factories and mines, and worked to sharpen 
and embitter all discontents. 

The Czar and his ministers would not yield. 
Censorship was intensified. Students went on 
mass strikes. Between 1899 and 1904, of 
100,000 university students in those years, some 
12,000 were arrested, expelled, or banished. 
From 1900 the terrorists of the political parties 
mounted constant assassination attempts on 
high officials of state and church. 

In January, 1904, the Japanese War started. 
In September, 1904, all radical and revolution¬ 
ary groups, with the exception of the Social 
Democrats, developed programs for a constitu¬ 
ent assembly, radical land reform, a modifica¬ 
tion of the autocracy. 

The police met terror by counterterror, by 
proclamations of a "state of siege.” They di¬ 
verted peasant wrath and mass-strike impulses 
by organizing pogroms, horrible in bloody and 
drunken bestiality, against the Jewish quarters 
of such places as Kishinev. 

The police tried to abort the trade-union 
movement by establishing police-led unions. 
They succeeded only in teaching the workers 
the value of organized effort and provided 
masses of followers for the Social Revolutionary 
party and the Social Democratic party. They 
inspired increased underground activities. 

In January, 1905, when the nation was still 
aghast at the surrender of Port Arthur to the 


Japanese, a strike occurred in some printing 
works in St. Petersburg. It spread fast. A 
clergyman. Father Capon, directed the move¬ 
ment. On Sunday, January 9, 1905, since called 
Bloody Sunday, he led a peaceful procession 
of workers to the royal palace, hoping to get 
some benefits for the workers (and asking for 
an elected constituent assembly) and to dem¬ 
onstrate that the Little Father, Nicholas II, 
was their friend. They carried icons and pic¬ 
tures of the Czar and chanted hymns. Soldiers 
stopped them and shot them down indiscrim¬ 
inately. Socialists estimate that 500 were killed 
and 3,000 wounded; the police say only 150 
and 200. Capon fled but disseminated a mes¬ 
sage to the Czar, running in part: “The inno¬ 
cent blood of workers, their wives and children, 
lies forever between thee, O soul destroyer! 
and the Russian people.” 

The magie of monarchy was lost. Liberal 
ministers resigned; police were dismissed. The 
Crand Duke (uncle and brother-in-law of the 
Czar) was killed by a Social Revolutionary’s 
bomb. 

On urgent advice, the Czar promised, in 
February, 1905, an elected assembly to assist 
in lawmaking. The Union of Unions and other 
liberal organizations counterdemanded a con- 
stituent assembly. A peasants’ union was or¬ 
ganized in July. The nation seethed with 
reform meetings and strikes. Troops in the east 
went on strike and formed their own com¬ 
mittees of action. In June occurred the classic 
mutiny on the Toiemkin of the Black Sea fleet. 
Henceforward the disloyalty of the armed 
forces had to be reckoned with. Brutal reac¬ 
tion set in: the nobility, the lower-middle 
class, small tradesmen, the clergy, and minor 
governing officials formed a party called the 
Union of the Russian People, which was govem- 
mentally patronized. They were nationalist re¬ 
actionaries, stung by the Japanese defeat; 
haters of the Finns and Baltic peoples and 
the Jews. They organized the brutality of the 
lumpenproletariat, the lower classes who have 
no ideological purpose. In 1905 two thousand 
manor houses were burned by peasants, the 
owners murdered or chased away. 

The revolutionary parties struck back. The 
first soviet, a congress of workers’ deputies. 
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arose in St. Petersburg on October 13, 1903. It 
was a kind of insurgent parliamentary body, 
with one delegate for each five hundred work¬ 
ers. The elections were influenced by the 
Narodniks, Social Revolutionaries, and Social 
Democrats (Mensheviks as well as Bolsheviks). 
The spearhead was the Mensheviks; the leader 
was Leon Trotsky. Under liis inspiration and 
tactics the Soviet behaved as an independent 
authority vis-a-vis ihe czar. It founded a 
newspaper, izvestia (the News). 

Thus, the soviets were only spontaneously 
emergent councils of workers and peasants, in¬ 
spired by their own leaders and by professional 
politicians of a mixed left wing. This .self- 
reliance upset Lenin, who did not reach St. 
Petersburg in time for the actual outbreak of 
1905. He was trapp(*d by his own perversion 
of Marxian doctrine to expect that the workers 
could only revolt and remake society under the 
domination of a leader. 

When the workers, for bread, had to return 
to work, the army and police began punitive 
expeditions. Trotsky and fourteen othc^rs were 
condemned to Siberia for life; others got 
shorter sentences. (Tn March, 1907, Trotsky 
was back, having escaped.) 

The Duma and Its Parties 

In April, 1906, the fundamental laws set up 
a parliament of two houses. One was a State 
Council (a senate), an appointive body, one- 
half the officials appointed by the Crown and 
the rest elected by the clergy (6), the zem¬ 
stvos (56), the nobility (16), the universities 
(6), commerce and industry (12), and the 
Finnish parliament (2); and the second, or 
lower, parliamentary house was the State 
Duma. It could make legislation, but only on 
the czar’s initiative. The two houses had to 
agree before a law was valid; and the czar 
could veto the legislation. Its budgetary pow'ers 
were weak but embarrassing. Ministers were 
not responsible to the Duma, but only to the 
czar. The czar could di.ssolve the Duma at his 
wish. 

The franchise was indirect, based on curiae 
or colleges of voters: large landowners, lesser 
landowners and clergy, city voters, peasantry. 


bventy-six large cities, industrial workers, 
lowor-middlo-class intellectuals in cities, the 
smallest landowners. The numbers of the 
Duma and the proportion allowed the various 
grotips were changed from one Duma to the 
next, in order to overrepresent the clergy and 
the right-wing parties, quite callously and 
openly. 

Political parties had devc'lopcd—seven sub¬ 
stantial ones and several representing the na¬ 
tionalities—Finns, Poles, etc.—and w(‘re now 
given firmer organization for electoral pur¬ 
poses and Duma tactics. They may be briefly 
mentioned: 

The Union of Russian People was pro- 
autocracy; Great Russian chauvinist; anti- 
Semitic. Its terror organizations were known as 
the Black Hundreds. 

The Octobrists intended to W'ork with ami 
develop the constitutional possibilities of the 
C/ar’s manifesto of October, 1905, ordaining 
that a Duma participate in constitutional mon¬ 
archy. They were conservative landowners, but 
ready for civil liberties and representative gov¬ 
ernment under the monarc'hy and considerable 
social and economic reforms. They were strong¬ 
ly antirevoliitionary and anti-Marxist. 

The Constitutional Dcwocrots were led by 
the liberal history professor Paul Miliukov, who 
had been exiled. He organized the Union of 
Unions. These C.D.’s or Cadets looked for a 
limited monarchy and a responsible ministry, 
universal and equal franchise, civil liberties, 
extensive land reforms. Their following con¬ 
sisted of liberal landowners, industrialists, and 
the professional classes. 

The Popular Socialists were the most mod¬ 
erate of the left-wing parties. They demanded 
the division of all the land among the peas¬ 
ants. They advocated autonomy for Russia’s 
minority nationalities in a “federal” arrange¬ 
ment. They included commerce and industry 
in their nationalization plans. 

The Trudovniks were? chiefly peasant rank 
and file, led by intellectuals. The urban 
workers were at this time in the Social Revo- 
lutionaiy and Social Democratic parties. The 
Trudovniks sided with the C.D. political pro¬ 
gram but looked to the gradual development 
of socialism. Among their leaders was Alexan- 
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der Kerensky, a liberal leftist lawyer, bom in 
the same town as Lenin. 

The Social Revolutionaries, descendants of 
the PeopWs Will movement, were founded in 
1878. They were extreme socialists, touched by 
Marxism; extremely agitational. They included 
terror as an avowed paragraph in their pub¬ 
lished program and had used it. They were 
anti-autocracy, anti-industrialist, pro-peasantry, 
and proletarian. 

The Russian Social Democratic Workers* 
party included some of the leaders of the 
future Communist party. 

Tiie Fate of the Duma. The first Duma 
lasted from April to July, 1906; the second 
Duma from February to June, 1907; the third 
from November, 1907, to June, 1912 (a full 
term); the fourth (and last) from November, 
1912, to February, 1917, its power having 
virtually departed from it with the advent of 
World War I. 

By the third Duma, the franchise had been 
twisted by the Government, and its electoral 
interventions directed so as to raise the rightist 
clergy from 6 to 45. Every campaign was a 
reign of terror with suppression of the op¬ 
position press. Thousands were killed and 
wounded. 

In the first Duma, with 484 members, the 
largest party was the C.D.’s, with 184 members; 


the next was the Populist-Trudovnik alliance, 
with 85; the Octobrists had only 38. By the 
fourth Duma the C.D.s were reduced to 58 
and the Populists-Trudovniks to 10, while the 
Octobrists rose to 97. The Marxists never had 
more than 14 after the second Duma; and 
after this, also, the Social Revolutionaries boy¬ 
cotted the elections. Lenin, away in Switzer¬ 
land, first fanatically opposed participation in 
the “bourgeois” Duma, then saw, as others 
suggested, that it was a forum for insurrection¬ 
ary agitation. 

The Duma was in a continual uproar, 
through ministerial provocations and the tactics 
of the extremes. It took itself seriously and 
rattled the Government with interpellations 
and parliamentary in\'estigations of the police, 
govenirnental terror and emergency decrees, 
the army, land refonn, the judiciary, the 
budget. More and more its disgust with the 
czarist bureaucracy was intensified, frustrated 
as it was by the absence of a responsible 
ministry. It was increasingly impotent, except 
to rail, and increasingly alienated. It lived for 
too short a term to educate the masses to a 
new kind of authority, at once liberal, self- 
governing, and socially refonnative. 

The masses of peasants were utterly inert— 
excepting for their hunger for land. The pro¬ 
letariat was heavily involved in trade unions 
or near-Marxist policies. 


WORLD WAR I AND THE FEBRUARY AND OCTOBER 
REVOLUTIONS, 1917 


On June 28, 1914, the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand was assassinated in Sara¬ 
jevo, Serbia, by an agent of the pro-Serbian 
independence movement. The Austrian Gov¬ 
ernment demanded satisfaction, on pain of war, 
and on July 23 sent an ultimatum to Belgrade. 
Upon this, the Russian Government, friendly 
to the Slavs, demanded that Serbia be not 
attacked. Austria gave assurances to this effect. 
The Russian ministerial council decided to 
attack Austria if Serbia were attacked, and it 
obtained assurances of help from France. The 
Serbian reply to Vienna was most unsatis¬ 
factory, and the Austrian Government refused 


to submit a question involving her national 
honor to a peace conference proposed by 
Britain, though Russia was willing. The British 
Foreign Office promised diplomatic support of 
Russia in her attempt to influence or intimidate 
AiLstria. 

On July 28, Austria opened war on Serbia. 
This necessarily brought in Germany on the 
side of her ally Austria. In spite of attempts 
by Britain and by the civilian ministers in 
Germany to secure a prompt peaceful con¬ 
clusion of the breach, the Gzar called a general 
mobilization demanded by his military advisers 
who were afraid of Germany; then the mobili- 
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zation was lessened to be against Austria only, 
because Kaiser William IT gave a promise to 
appease the Austrians. Owing lo some technical 
difficulties, the Russian mobilization became 
general once more. Geimany sent an ultima¬ 
tum to St. Petersburg demanding that warlike 
preparations on the Gennan frontier cease with¬ 
in twelve hours. There being no reply, Ger¬ 
many declared war on Russia on August 1, 
1914. World War I had started. 

Russia was hotly romantic for the war. The 
Duma Bolshevik deputies were transported to 
Siberia, without popular protest. Lenin urgc'd 
complete defeatism—and in all countries—for to 
him and his associates the war was an im¬ 
perialist war, engendered by the economic 
needs of the “ruling circles.” He was devastated 
when the German Social Democrats voted for 
war credits. Many of the Mensheviks coopera¬ 
ted with the Kerensky group in a “defensive 
war” against German and Austrian nationalists 
and capitalists. Tlicy maintained that a mo¬ 
ment would come when civil war would break 
out of itself from the workers’ own conscious¬ 
ness. Lenin regarded the war as, in Marx’s 
prediction, the lubricant of the wheels of revo¬ 
lution. The Mensheviks supported the >vorkcrs’ 
factory committees which had been organized 
to improve production: the committees gave 
them the opportunity of leadership and of 
fomenting the revolutionary consciousness ol 
the workers. The Bolsheviks preferred the 
party’s own conspiratorial groups to the work¬ 
ers* committees. 

The Russians were badly organized, badly 
equipped, illiterate at war. The “peasants in 
uniform” had not the slightest idea of the 
state for which they were fighting; the cause 
was not theirs. Tlicre was gross incompcftcncc 
in the administrative direction and military 
supply. 

The casualties mounted: 750,000 dead; 2.5 
million wounded; 3.5 million prisoners and 
missing. There was wholesale disorganization 
of transport and food supplies, and nursing 
the wounded was almost unknown. In 1916 
surrenders en masse began. By October, 1916, 
the army was demoralized; officers were afraid 
of being killed by their own men (they were 
landowners, while Ivan was hardly more than 


a serf). The people refused to obey the draft. 
A campaign against war and for liberty was 
developed by even the upper and middle 
classes. The left-wing parties, with the Bolshe¬ 
viks, had vastly increased their activity in St. 
Petersburg in December, 1915. But in 1916 
Lenin was still in Geneva, Stalin in Siberia, 
and Trotsky in the Bronx. 

The Liberal Revolution of February^ 1917 

In this state of disintegration of morale and 
organization, food riots began on February 23, 
1917, a week after the Duma had opened. 
They took on momentum as the workers joined 
in against the terrible wartime privations and 
the sufferings of their families. The police 
fought them; they fought back. Though on 
February 27 some troops went over to the 
insurrectionists, the rising was put down. But 
the Petrograd (foimerly St. Petersburg) Soviet 
suddenly arose again-including anyone who 
happened to regard himself as a Social Demo* 
crat or Social Revolutionary or Plekhanovist. 
This soviet now became the focal point of the 
final, the October, revolution. Ministers and 
officials were arrested. The Czar was forced to 
abdicate at the Duma’s demand and fled with 
his family (later to be slaughtered by Bolshe¬ 
viks). 

This was Russia’s real revolution. The au¬ 
thority of a thousand years was gone. It was 
not Lenin’s revolution, not the Communist 
revolution, not the revolution of the Bolsheviks 
or even the Mensheviks. It was a left-wing 
bloc, loose but ardent, that sent c/arism to per¬ 
dition. The peasants began to seize possession 
of the land, the most significant form of free¬ 
dom they knew. 

The mighty focus of authority was gone. 
Now, with only 1,500 casualties, the Petrograd 
Soviet stood as the claimant of authority 
against the Provisional Government—that is, 
the ministers chosen from among the center 
and left-wing of the remnants of the Duma, 
led by Kerensky and including Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries. The Soviet included elements of all 
leftist parties; but the most active were the So¬ 
cial Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks, and the 
Bolsheviks. The Soviet challenged, bullied, and 
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directed the Kerensky Government from its 
inception to the coup of November 7. Kerensky 
was himself a member of the Soviet s executive 
committee of fourteen. 

The Petrograd Soviet organized soviets 
throughout the nation and brought nationwide 
conferences of delegates of workers and peas¬ 
ants and soldiers to the capital. These were 
“elected” by local soviets, of which there were 
600, with supposedly 23 million members by 
August. 

Lenin arrived at the Finland Station in April, 
1917, having been supplied by the Gennan 
General Staff (anxious to disintegrate the Rus¬ 
sian enemy) with a sealed train through Ger¬ 
many, Sweden, and Finland. Swiss socialists 
had negotiated this transport of what someone 
has called the bacillus asiaticus. Trotsky amved 
in May from the Bronx via Halifax, Canada, 
on a British ship, after being released from 
detention at the request of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment! Now entered the sharpest revolu¬ 
tionary and most fanatical wills of all to agitate 
and seize the minds of the population. Sailors 
at Kronstadt coined the Winning slogan, “All 
power to the sovietsi” 

Leninas Incitements 

Lenirrs fanatical character and single-track 
mind won power for the Bolsheviks. He never 
ceased the propaganda of ending the war at 
once, without indemnities or annexations, with¬ 
out any conditions, and parceling out the land 
to the peasants. Izvestia subverted army disci¬ 
pline by publishing first the Kerensky Govern¬ 
ment’s decree that soldiers in the field were 
entitled to full civil rights compatible with 
discipline and implying their right to form 
committees, to choose their officers, and to 
decide whether commands to fight were “de¬ 
fensive” or “offensive” operations. Nor were 
army units that had been favorable to the 
February revolution to be sent away from the 
capital or disarmed. 

In his April Theses (Pravda, April 7, 1917), 
Lenin’s speech to the Bolshevik delegates to 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, he claimed 
that the first stage of the communist revolution 
was accomplished, with the giving of power to 


the bourgeoisie. Now the second stage was at 
hand, “which must place power in the hands 
of the proletariat and the poorest strata of the 
peasantry.” 

The Russian army suffered a complete de¬ 
bacle by July 8. This was shortly after an 
abortive four-day attempt at revolution in 
Petrograd, a bloody attempt by revolutionary 
soldiers and populace clamoring for food. The 
Bolsheviks did not instigate it; Lenin thought 
the time was not yet ripe. But they were drawn 
into it. Trotsky and others were arrested; some 
fled. Lenin eseaped to Finland, a few miles 
away. Thence, he sent instmetious to the Bol¬ 
shevik and soviet committees, incessantly, in¬ 
sistently. 

The last spasm of Kerensky and Russian 
liberty occurred in September when Kerensky 
tried to bring an army under General Kornilov 
to Petrograd. Possibly his policy was to get it 
to crush the Bolsheviks. The arrangement 
backfired, for the General directed his arms 
against Kerensky as well, and Kerensky was 
compelled in self-(h*fense to allow the Bolshe¬ 
viks to arm. Furthermore, the soldiers would 
not form ranks and the railroad workers re¬ 
fused to man the trains. An intense reaction in 
favor of the Bolsheviks developed, for popular 
fear that the czarist system should return in 
the wake of the generals. 

The peasants took over the land. The soldiers 
stole away to get their share. Conferences of 
peasants’ deputies met in Moscow. The Social 
Revolutionaries were dominant in these. But 
the Social Revolutionaries’ hold on the peas- 
antiy was failing, because they preached la- 
gality and led the better-off rather than the 
far more numerous poor peasants to whom 
Lenin appealed. These now conducted a hor¬ 
rible pillage and carnage against the land- 
owners and against the kulaks. The poor 
peasants—Bauern, as the Germans call them— 
were Lenin’s pawns in his chess game of 
revolution. Lenin’s sedulous propaganda and 
his clear-cut slogans—Peace and Land, and All 
Power to the Soviets—won over more and more 
followers. 

In September, Kerensky went further to try 
to bolster “liberal” authority. A wide liberal- 
socialist coalition Government was formed from 
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among the soviet factions to win over their 
mass following. The Republic was proclaimed. 
The right-wing organizations, military and po¬ 
litical, were disbanded. Top officers were 
purged. On September 4, Kerensky freed Trot¬ 
sky and others from prison. He appealed for 
Bolshevik help—for the war continued. 

The Duma was formally dissolved in early 
October. The Government’s authority was now 
no better than the soviets'. Popular elections 
were set for November, 1917, for a Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly, with soviet and Bolshevik assent. 

Meanwln'lo, Bolshevik membership had tre¬ 
mendously increased: from 24,000 in January, 
1917, to 200,000 in August, mainly in the 
cities. The soviets were armed. The Red Guard 
was being created. Lenin aimed all his vehe¬ 
ment enmity on the Mensheviks, Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries, and other “liberals” and alleged “op¬ 
portunists” in the soviet, for his party was there 
only in a ratio of one to their nine. 

Kerensky postponed the use of force against 
the Bolshevik fomenlors of force until too late. 
He did not understand their unscrupulous fa¬ 
naticism. 

By October 7 (we use the Russian calendar 
at this point because the (Communists call it 
the October Revolution) Lenin’s messages 
pointed to all the signs of disintegration, the 
failure of Kornilov, a mutiny in the German 
navy. 

This shows that the world workers' revolution has 
begun. Doubts are impossible. We staiul on the 
threshold of the world proletarian revoluti*)u; 
therefore, let ns go. If we do it now and take 
power now, and wc have the u'voliition elsi'- 
wherc, they will stand on our side and prevent 
us from being overcome as we might be by 
the bourgeois governments that surround us. 

Ho was frcnziedly resisting the members of his 
own party who advocated that the decision be 
postponed until the second All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets w’oiild meet, October 25. The 
Central Committee’s debates were strenuous, 
incessant. 

On October 10, Lenin was able to get ap¬ 
proval of the rising by a ten to two vote 
(Zinoviev and Kamenev, old comrades in exile 
of Lenin's, were against him). He was still 
unsurcl 


How much Lenin's personality meant is 
shown in Trotsky's eyewibicss account: 

It is utterly impossible to piclure the united 
spirit of these intense and impassioned improvisa¬ 
tions to the hesitating and the donbling, the 
course of his thought, lus will, his conviction and 
his courage. Here the fate of the revolution was 
decided. The session broke up late at night. 
All felt somewhat as though they had gone 
through a surgical operation. 

The October Revolution 

Lenin emerged from hiding October 24, and 
that evening Trotsky began the coup defat. 
Practically no opposition came from the bour¬ 
geoisie and their parties. The army command 
was at the front, facing tlie (numans. It did 
not advance on Petrograd. The garrison ol 
soldiers and sailors there support'd tlie Bol¬ 
sheviks. Little fighting was neeessary. By next 
morning the revolutionary committee had de¬ 
posed the Provisional (joveniment. 4’he Bol¬ 
sheviks were, w'ith almost no bloodshed, in 
command of Petrograd. Later, they secured 
Moscow. But it took llicm until the? following 
April (1918) to make sure of other cities in 
the central areas of Russia. As for the Ukraine, 
Georgia, and various otlicr regions, a civil war. 
lasting until the middle of 1920, was needed 
for their subjugation. 

The chief opposition to the coup w^as from 
the Mensheviks, the right-w'ing Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries, and in the days before the coup, even 
from some Bolsheviks. Tlu*y regarded it as “a 
crime against the revolution” to seize power by 
violence without waiting to be authorized by 
the (Constituent Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the All-Russian Congress of So¬ 
viets convened. It passed resolutitms declaring 
peace and abolishing private ownership of land, 
though final settl<?ment of the land problem 
was to be undertaken by the forthcoming Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. The Bolshevik-dominated 
congress assumed a kind of legislative author¬ 
ity; 101 members wt.‘re elected by it, as a 
general executive; and 15 men, with Lenin as 
Chairman and Trotsky as Commissar for For¬ 
eign Affairs and Stalin as Commissar for Na¬ 
tionalities, made up a Government called, not 
“ministers,” but the Council of People's Com- 
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missars (Sovnarkom for short) because this 
sounded more revolutionary. 

The right-wing Social Revolutionaries and 
the Mensheviks fonned Committees of Salva¬ 
tion to fight against the usurping Bolsheviks. 
The trade unions were split among Bolsheviks 
and their opponents; the workers were far 
from being Bolshevik en masse. In fact, Lenin 
hated them for forming their own factory com¬ 
mittees, for wishing to manage industries them¬ 
selves, and for being willing to take a peace¬ 
ful democratic path if that would lead to a 
raising of their standard of living. 

Trotsky declared that at that time the Bol¬ 
sheviks had enunciated a party program in the 
language of power, but they hardly as yet had 
a state—that is to say, authority, law—to uphold 
them. 

C^RUSHING THE (CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. In 

mid-November, as long ago arranged, the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly was elected by proportional 
representation and lists of candidates, with 
universal suffrage. This was the first demo¬ 
cratic election in Russian history. The parties 
were many and not well known. Radkey’ 

’ D. H. Radkcy, The Elections to the Russian 
Constituent Assembly of 1917^ Cambridge, Mass., 
1930. 


shows that the laws called for 808 deputies and 
some 42 million votes. Only 703 deputies assem¬ 
bled. Of these, only 168 were Bolsheviks, while 
380 were right-wing Social Revolutionaries. 

The Bolsheviks had steadily supported the 
election and authority of a Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. Now, in power by force, Lenin arrogantly 
wrote, "a republic of soviets is a higher form 
of government than democracy.*' Any attempt 
to regard the Assembly from the “formal juristic 
standpoint,’* he announced, would be treason 
to the proletariat. 

The Assembly met January 16, 1918. Its 
Bolshevik members disrupted its proceedings 
and then withdrew. The other parties had 
been molested by Communist officials. The 
CCommuinst Central Committee ordered a 
.sailor to command the Assembly to adjourn. It 
did; and it was never allowed into the hall 
again. Not enough Russian people understood 
that their liberties were being usurped; hence 
the Assembly had no defenders. 

The Revolution, or, in its opponents' inter¬ 
pretation, tlie usurpation, was accomplished. A 
class of revolutionary politicans had overthrown 
a cla.ss of gentry and czarist officials and mil¬ 
itary personnel; and being cleverer, as well as 
armed with a passionate social gospel and an 
unlimited resolution to kill, they had won all 
the power of a gigantic nation and state. 



CHAPTER 31 


Development and Change in 
the Dictatorship, 1917-60 


Lenin and his colleagues had the Russian 
empire, with nearly 150 million people, at their 
feet and on their shoulders. They had for 
nearly thirty years sought the power of a 
mighty state to produce their kind of millen¬ 
nium. They had some very grave problems to 
solve. 

They could have chosen (1) a free economy 
with social controls and services as in the West; 
(2) a state not too sti'ong, perhaps based on 
labor unions (syndicalism); (3) true local 
self-government, an extension of the zemstvos 
in the name of liberty .and the self-education 
of the masses; (4) a federal system to accom¬ 
modate the many national minorities; (5) the 
separation of powers, to give men guarantees 
against an arbitrary all-powerful government. 

They deliberately rejected all these possibil¬ 
ities, and chose instead the economic and 
political dictatorship we have sketched in its 
maturity in Chapter 29, claiming that the sys¬ 
tem gave the workers all the power to enjoy 
socialism. What they actually installed may 
more truly be called **state capitalism" 

Alongside the development of such a state, 
the Communist party was instrumcntally re¬ 
built and a foreign policy devised to secure 


that the Soviet Union should be the “citadel 
of socialism”; and this again imposed problems 
of intern.al rule, the planned economy, and 
defense. 

These problems did not arise in convenient 
order, or without personality conflicts; they 
criss-crossed in the midst of social, personal, 
economic, and foreign struggles. 

In “constitutional” form, the regime was suc¬ 
cessively embodied in these documents: the 
Declaration of the Peoples of Rus.sia, Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1917; the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Toiling and Exploited People, January, 
1918; the Constitution of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, July, 1918; a 
revised Constitution of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, May, 1925; the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, put into force in July, 1923, by the 
Central Executive Committee of the Congress 
of Soviets, when the warring national minori¬ 
ties had been vanquished by external and 
internal Bolshevik forces, and ratified by a 
Congress of Soviets in January, 1924. Finally 
came the present Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, adopted by the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, December, 1936. 
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Six Stages of Soviet Government. The 
dictatorship has assumed shape and methods 
through six stages: 

(1) War communism, from the revolution to 

the end of 1921; 

(2) New Economic Policy, or N.E.P., 1921 to 

1927; 

(3) Five-Year Plans, 1927 to 1939; 


(4) World War II, 1939 to 1945; 

(5) Postwar reconstruction to Stalin’s death, 

1945 to 1953; 

(6) “Collective leadership” to Khrushchev’s 

leadership. 

The Communist party developed its own tasks 
and special character to meet the developing 
situations implied. 


WAR COMMUNISM TO 1921 


At once the capital was moved from Petro- 
grad (fonncrly St. Petersburg and renamed 
Leningrad in 1924) to Moscow—that is, from 
Peter the Great’s “window on the west” back 
to Russian ist Muscovy. 

The Soviet commissars (ministers) promul¬ 
gated declarations of the rights of the working 
people and peasants and the minority national¬ 
ities, with a strong centralization of goveni- 
ment. Soon Lenin revolted against his earlier 
romanticism of workers* ability to manage fac¬ 
tories and called for “self-discipline.” Property 
was nationalized, labor militarized. But the 
commissars’ actual grip oh the economy was 
feeble and incompetent. And civil war con¬ 
tinued. Germany was still at war with Russia, 
and the German army was close to Petrograd. 
The new Soviet government discarded the 
Czar’s treaty not to make a separate peace, and 
stopped hostilities November 29, 1917. Peace 
negotiations lasted till March 3, 1918, punctu¬ 
ated by a German offensive. Trotsky would 
not surrender to Germany’s dreadful terms. 
Lenin accepted them, to save the rest of Rus¬ 
sia for Bolshevik power. Russia was thereby 
deprived of about one-third of her European 
territoiy and much of her resources and in¬ 
dustry. But the victory of the “bourgeois” Allies 
over Germany in November, 1918, gave Rus¬ 
sia’s losses back to Lenin and settled him in 
authority. 

Soon czarist generals and Russian troops be¬ 
gan a war on Moscow. This was intermixed 
with a war of native Russian nonezarist opposi¬ 
tion to the Communists, and the revolts of 
Ukrainians, Finns, the Baltic peoples, and the 
Caucasians against the new Russian dictators. 
The rural people rebelled against the forced 
exactions of farm produce. 


Agricultural production fell to only one-half 
of even the miserable level of 1913, industrial 
output to only one-fifth. 

Fight for Survival 

The eommissars were at their wits’ end for 
survival. They instituted two main measures, 
terror and revolutionary enthusiasm. The 
Cheka (Extraordinary Commission for the 
Overcoming of Counterrevolutionary Activity) 
was set in operation, Lenin’s counterpart of the 
Okhrana, but more ruthless. Stark terror was 
the mark of this stage. It issued direct from 
Lenin and the party, not merely as a result of 
the foreign attacks on the Bolsheviks. By No¬ 
vember, 1920, the aristocratic White Russian 
opposition troops had been completely de¬ 
feated. Political opposition to the Bolsheviks 
was dealt with by a series of decrees begin¬ 
ning in June, 1918. The Mensheviks and right- 
wing Social Revolutionaries were expelled from 
the party and from all soviets as “notorious 
counterrevolutionaries.” With growing Bolslic- 
vik successes in the civil war in 1920, the 
Cheka persecuted any opposition even more 
ferociously. After December, 1920, Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries were excluded from 
the congresses of soviets. In 1922 their leaders 
were subjected to mass trial for conspiracy— 
eleven were sentenced to death, others im¬ 
prisoned. The trade unions were subjugated. 
All this was undertaken on I..enin’s orders. 

The governmental slogans called for a new 
communist world, for defense of the father¬ 
land, “the citadel of the world revolution.” 
They engendered a period of intense revolu¬ 
tionary inspiration, especially among the urban 
proletariat and soldiers. The fanatical promise 
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of "pie in the sky” tomorrow morning evoked 
tremendous zeal; it enabled the dictatorship to 
win sway over the countiy and to center 
power in a few. 

By 1920 the word Plan had come into use. 
Flans wTie produced for the factories and 
mines, and this led the commissars to insist that 
the technicians, whether czarist or not, not be 
interfered with by the works committees. But 
the workers still believed that they were in a 
free land. Hence, a workers’ opposition arose 
within the party. Tt was violently counter¬ 
attacked. By the spring of 1921 massive discon¬ 
tent against the Bolshevik objectives and i)oI- 
ieies came to a head among the workers, the; 
peasants (afraid that the government would 


take back their land), and the navy. In March 
a sailors’ mutiny at Kronstadt ot'currcd. The 
sailors demanded liberation from the commis¬ 
sars and clamored for real soviet rule, that is, 
self-government. They were crushed with a 
ferocity the c/ars had never surpassed. 

The party was purged of the dissolute, the 
dishonest, the criminal elements, and the self- 
seekers, and again and again it had hence¬ 
forth to be repurged. 

From July, 1921, through 1922 the American 
Relit‘f Administration, under Herbert Hoover, 
led various charitable organizations in feeding 
about one-twelfth of the Russian population 
which was stricken with famine. But who 
remembers this exercise of mercy? 


THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY, 1921-27 


The terrorized and socialized economy was 
so unproductive and discontent so wide and 
deep, that Lenin, the realist, ordered a retreat 
from full socialism and niix(?d it with capital¬ 
ism. To stimulate production, free? enterpris«‘ 
was permitted, except for the land and heavy 
industry and foreign trade. Forced labor was 
abolished. The peasants were allowi'd to sell 
their produce freely, though paying a heavy tax 
in kind. A drive for managerial efliciency was 
made. The State Bank stabili/t'd the cnrreniy. 
Foreign trade relations were fostered. Conces¬ 
sions were given to foreign enterprises, and 
their capital and experts were admitted. In 
1925, under Stalin, the kulaks were allowed to 
lease land and hire labor. Generally speaking, 
by 1926 industrial production had risen to its 
1913 level and food was adequate again. 

The policy had been strongly opposed by the 
socializers. At the Eleventh Congress of the 
party (March, 1922) Lenin and his supporters 
were openly attacked by the “Committee of 
Twenty-two,” miscellaneous opponents. Lenin 
counterattacked fiercely, arguing that disci¬ 
pline was more important in a retreat than at 
other times, and advocating the use of machine 
guns, as in an army, against those who pan¬ 
icked. This treatment was especially recom¬ 
mended for Social Revolutionaries and Men¬ 
sheviks. There were many expulsions from the 


party. Stalin supported this severity. Free 
elections at this date would have expelled the 
Bolsheviks from pow'c*r. 

The total mastery by the party of all insti¬ 
tutions of atithority now developc?d. Lenin died 
in January, 1924. Iosif Vissarionovich Dzhuga¬ 
shvili (alias Jos(*ph Stalin) seized the reins. 
Before he died Lenin had bequeathed to the 
party the dictatorship of fire and steel, and 
Stalin picked up this heirloom. 

The Rise of Stalin 

Stalin was born on December 21, 1879, at 
Gori, near Tiflis, in Georgia, the Caucasus, of 
Georgian parentage. His father was born a 
chattel slave to a landlord; freed, he became 
a failure at independent cobbling. His mother 
was the daughter of a serf, married at fifteen. 
Stalin’s father was a typical peasant, who beat 
Ill's son cruelly. He died when Stalin was only 
eleven, and the mother sent her son to an 
ecclesiastical school, ambitious for his success. 
He was most proficient. Stalin—pet name, Soso 
—participated in the constant riots against the 
Russianizing teachers and ofiicials. This was still 
a land of oriental pessimi.sm about human life, 
of lingering serfdom, of primitive superstitions, 
of brigands and blood feuds, of bestial cruelty, 
of revenge. 
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In 1894 Stalin graduated to the Tiflis Theo¬ 
logical Seminary where, between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen, he rebelled against the 
discipline and creed of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and assimilated at close quarters the 
knavery of its local clergy. Many of his fellow 
students became atheists and Western, Darwin¬ 
ian and materialist “liberals.” They sought out 
revolutionary groups. It is reported that Stalin 
was an ungenerous, jealous debater; astute; 
stubborn; grudging; revengeful; and a slan¬ 
derer. 

He joined a moderate Social Democratic 
group in Tiflis and acquired the rudiments of 
Marxism. He mingled with the workers of the 
industrial revolution then under way in the 
railway workshops and oil plants of Tiflis. 

He was expelled from the seminary in May, 
1899, for nonattendance at examinations and 
reading forbidden books. Thenceforward, with¬ 
out academic qualifications, he became a mem¬ 
ber of the radical underground, his whole life 
one of escaping arrest, using false names, or¬ 
ganizing strikes, and being always on the 
run; and he became a master of committee 
work. Lenin and Trotsky came of more cul¬ 
tured social groups that retained some Western 
fastidiousness and humanity; Stalin rose from 
a coarser stratum. He was Lenin’s adorer, an 
enemy of Mensheviks, who were the large 
majority in Georgian revolutionary leadership. 
He was nothing of an original thinker himself. 
His articles arc copies of Lenin’s Iskra, 

He was one of the praktiki—not an ideologue. 
This he showed as a member of the Social 
Democratic Committee of Tiflis, to which he 
was elected in November, 1902. He sat in local 
prisons and Siberia from April, 1902, until 
February, 1904, escaping two years before his 
time. He had been elected a member of the 
All-Caucasian Federation of Social Demo¬ 
crats; and now he became a loyal member of 
Lenin’s Bolshevik faction. He was especially 
insistent on Lenin’s dictatorial party doctrine 
and even “harder” than Lenin. 

Stalin made his first journey outside Russia 
in 1905, to the party congress in Tampere, 
Finland. Here he met Lenin. In April, 1906, 
he made his second trip outside Russia, as 
Caucasian party delegate to the Stockholm 


congress. The other ten Caucasians were Men¬ 
sheviks. Because he advocated outright gift of 
the land to the peasants, he evoked Lenin’s 
scorn as a narrow-minded “practical party 
worker.” 

Stalin’s prominence now came from his or¬ 
ganization of the party raids on arsenals and 
banks. In May, 1907, he made his third short 
trip outside Russia to London as a party dele¬ 
gate. These three visits and another later, to 
Cracow and Vienna, were, of course, not spent 
outdoors learning anything about the countries. 
Stalin was rooted in Russia, in one of the most 
backward parts of a religion-steeped serf- 
ridden society. 

The police again arrested him in November, 
1908; he escaped from Siberia by February, 
1909. He was made Caucasian correspondent of 
the party periodicals published abroad. He in¬ 
veighed against the exiles’ ignorance of the 
Russian “reality”; he betrayed the Georgian 
Mensheviks to the police. He denounced lead¬ 
ership from abroad. He urged nationwide in¬ 
tegration of party work. In March, 1910, he 
was again arrested. He left Siberia in June, 
1911, but did not return to the (Caucasus, be¬ 
cause banned by the police. 

In January, 1912, Lenin broke with the Men¬ 
sheviks at a meeting in Prague and secured 
the co-option of Stalin who had not been 
elected, since he was unknown. Co-option to 
the Central Committee gave him a fateful 
seniority, for in 1917, while Lenin was still 
absent in Geneva, Stalin was to claim lead¬ 
ership of the party in Petrograd. In February, 
1913, Stalin was banished to Siberia and kept 
there until 1917. 

Stalin and the Revolution. Stalin re¬ 
turned to Petrograd in March, 1917—a month 
after the Kerensky liberal revolution had oc¬ 
curred. He resumed his seniority in the party, 
deposed the trio that edited Pravda, and 
carefully circulated in the no man’s land 
between right and left Bolsheviks. 

In April, 1917, Stalin was for the first time 
elected a member of the Central Committee of 
nine. His job was liaison with the soviets, coun¬ 
cils, trade unions. He developed his national¬ 
ities doctrines. In the critical October days, 
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Trotsky took the decisive leadership; Stalin was 
not evident. Indeed, he had opposed LeniiVs 
demand for an immediate insurrection, was 
reprimanded by Lenin, and tendered his resig¬ 
nation. On its refusal, he immediately reversed 
himsclf—he became the ardent supporter of 
Tallin and Trotsky. lie relieved Lenin of rou¬ 
tine party chores. As a result of his inspectorial 
reports and trouble shooting in transport, he 
was appointed to the Workers’ and Peasants* 
Inspectorate, wljcnce he could mov(^ at will 
into any administrative situation. He was a 
member of the live-man Politburo, the highest 
executive committee of the party. In April, 
1922, he was also appointed General Secre¬ 
tary of the party’s Central (Committee. 

Trotsky and the policy makers did not pay 
sedulous attention to meetings and organiza¬ 
tion. Stalin was a boss; they were not. He was 
in charge of the Politburo’s agenda, records, 
dossiers, documentation, the calling of wit¬ 
nesses it needed, the enforcement of its de¬ 
cisions throughout the party-paid hierarchy 
now growing all over the Soviet domains. 

Stalin had the control of the party’s funda¬ 
mental mechani.sms: centralism and bureauc¬ 
ratism; the conduct of the purges; appoint¬ 
ments and promotions. This was the basis of 
his ascendency. Lenin alone could rein him in. 
But Lenin died just before lie decided to get 
rid of Stalin—painfully disturbed by his brutish- 
nt ss and by his intrigues even against Lenin I 
In his testament Lenin said these things, and 
hoped the party could find someone more pa¬ 
tient. more loyal, more polite, more attentive to 
comrades, less capricious, etc. This testament 
was kept secret by the party until after Stalin s 
death. ^ 

Thus the man of brutality, coarseness, and 
violence, perhaps sadistic with hatred against 
his cultured upper-class colleagues, consumed 
with ambition, was in a position to kill them, 
as he did. His jealousy of Trotsky was insane, 
founded on Trotsky’s revolutionary ability, and 
perhaps on anti-Semitism. P’or Stalin formed 


* It is reproduced in Khrushchev’s secret speech 
to the Twentieth Congress, versions of which are 
available in a State Department translation, June 
30, 1956, and in the New Leader issue, “Stalin’s 
Crimes,’’ 1956. 


a Great Russian enthusiasm and was a Slavo¬ 
phile. 

The Policy Dilemma 

In NovcnibiM*, 1922, the parly began to face 
the fundamental problems of what form their 
ambitions should lake on the way to commu¬ 
nism. They thereby prepared ideas for Stalin. 
They were, first among all things, afraid of 
overthrow by the “capitalistic” world, espi'cially 
since Lenin’s and Trotsky’s (but not Stalin’s) 
expectations that the workers in other countries 
would come to their aid by revolution had 
failed. 

Lenin had laid down the policy of planning 
for heavy industry and electrification as first 
priority. 

. . . without heavy industry we shall be doomed 
as an independent country. . . . 

Heavy industry n(‘eds state subsidies. If we 
cannot provide them, then we are doomed as a 
civili/.cd slate—let alone as a socialist one. 

Bread and land, and industry and wages, 
promised to the peasants and th(! industrial 
workers respectively, were contradictory com¬ 
mitments, especially in the timing of their 
fulfillment. 

Ricarr and Left Opposition. Bukharin and 
his friends composed a right-wing opposition. 
They argued that the peasantry should not be 
harshly treated, and that industrial progress 
should accordingly be gradual. The kulaks 
might prosper, but could be taxed; thus the 
investin(?nt for industry would be aeeuinu- 
lated. The urban proU^tariat ought also to bear 
part of the burden of abstinence and hard work 
for heavy industrialization. They noted that 
already the peasants would not send food to 
the cities and the “scissors” of supply and de¬ 
mand caused high prices for the cities and 
serious industrial unrest. 

The left-wing opposition (led by Zinoviev 
and Kamenev) urged speedy expropriation 
of the kulaks’ surpluses, state and collective 
farms, mechanization, swift industrialization. 

Speed Means Force. But Russian agricul¬ 
ture was too primitive to produce enough to 
supply investment surpluses for what has now 
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come to be called "Operation Bootstrap*' in 
backward economics. Time is the critical factor 
in "primitive accumulation” of investment cap¬ 
ital. Foreign investors would not lend money. 
All the czarist foreign debts had been repudi¬ 
ated by the Soviets. Russian industry was 
young—it could not supply all the savings re¬ 
quired. The per capita production in 1927 was 
but one-tenth of that of the United States. 

The commissars and Stalin (who wavered 
while the various oppositions were incriminat¬ 
ing themselves by frankness) finally decided 
on speed—and therefore on force, fraud, and 
hunger. A large portion of the two million ku¬ 
laks (including families) lost their lives in the 
ruthlessly forced collection of farm produce for 
the industrial population. For as Stalin de¬ 
clared to the business directors in February, 
1931; 

To slacken the tempo would moan falling be¬ 
hind. And those who fall behind get beaten. But 
we do not want to be beaten. No, wc refuse to 
be beaten! One feature of the history of old 
Russia was the continual beatings she suffered 
from falling behind, for her backwardness. She 
was beaten by the Mongol Khans. She was beaten 
by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by the 
Polish and Lithuanian gentry. She was beaten 
by the British and French capitalists. She was 
beaten by the Japanese barons. All beat her for 
her backwardness: for military backwardnc'ss, 
for cultural backwardni\ss, for political backward¬ 
ness, for industrial backwardness, for agricultural 
backwardness. . . . This is why we must no longer 
lag behind. ... We are fifty or a hundred years 
behind the advanced countries. We must make 
good this distance in ten years. Either we do it, 
or they crush us. 

*^Socialism in One Country" 

Trotsky had preached the "permanent revo¬ 
lution.” He meant that, for Russia's sake, she 
would have to foment revolution continually in 
other countries in order that the workers there 
might come to the aid of Russia's primitive 
eeonomy. Otherwise, he believed, Russia would 


be encircled and the Bolsheviks destroyed by 
capitalists. The policy was applied (unsuc¬ 
cessfully) to Germany. This policy has never 
been abandonee^ though it has sometimes been 
relaxed. But Stalin came forward after 1924 
not only with command over the party apparat 
filled with his apparatchiks—his men in the ma¬ 
chine—but with an idea contradicting the 
"pennanent revolution.” 

Stalin hated the West and the old Bolshe¬ 
vik’s brains and urbanity. He was so narrow¬ 
minded a Slavophile that he was original 
about “socialism in one coiudry”! With this 
idea, he fought Trotsky’s hold on the imagina¬ 
tion of the party workers. He picked Trotsky’s 
brains on sketches of economic planning 
learned by Trotsky while in command of the 
Red aimy. He gathered paid party supporters 
from about the nation and planted them where 
they were helpful. Actually, in 1923 Trotsky 
was in favor of collectivizing and Stalin against. 
From 1926 onward Stalin adopted this policy, 
but was hostile to Bukharin and his associates. 

By 1926 Stalin proclaimed that the Russian 
revolution was self-sufficient. The slogan "so¬ 
cialism in one country” was the very wine of 
existence for the parly rank and file. It gave 
them a sense of Messianic purpose. It flattered 
their Russianism. It gave them a reason for 
the exertion of power over others. Here was a 
pro-muzhik and pro-Russian mystique. It 
brought Stalin immense support against Trot¬ 
sky, whom he had called "adventurer,” and 
gave him a reputable justification for terror to 
destroy all opposition. 

The vicious circle was forged; a dictatorship 
is needed to create a good society; this requires 
national self-preservation; heavy industry is 
needed to make the nation strong; this de¬ 
mands a dictator.ship; but once the planned 
industry is achieved, a dictatorship is still 
essential to preserve it and get the plans 
progressively moving to the communism of 
abundance. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS, 1927-39 

A succession of Five-Year Plans (Piatiletka) economic endeavor. It required forceful meas- 
was now developed to meet all the needs of ures instituted from above, directed against the 
production and consumption in all fields of peasantry, and quick industrialization. The pro- 
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cess is sometimes called the Stalin Revolution. 

What should be grown and cultivated would 
be decided by the central planning brains. If 
individual landholdings persisted, tlien the So¬ 
viet government would be obliged to try to 
handle 25 million separate households, each a 
stubborn unit. It was much more convenient 
to have only 240,000 collective farms (after 
World War II reduced to about 80,000). To 
achieve this, Stalin became a new Ivan the 
Terrible. 

The policy involved the personal attitudes of 
the old Bolshevik leaders and Stalin’s domina¬ 
tion of the party. By 1923 Trotsky had already 
cause to complain that the secretarial hierarchy 
had supplanted the whole party. Stalin had 
infiltrated his party secretaries down to the 
county inspectorial levels. He packi'd the Cen¬ 
tral Control (Commission of flu* party. At the 
end of 1925 his faithful crony Molotov, perhaps 
as cruel as Stalin, was made a full member of 
the Politburo, By 1926 the Politburo was en¬ 
tirely Stalin’s. Trotsky and Zinoviev were cx- 
pelhxl from the party. From the Soviet of 
1927 Stalin ejecU'd seventy-five opponents; 
many more were locally expelled. 

By 1927 Trotsky wan deported to Alma Ata 
beyond the Urals. Others, like Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, recanted. All these were “softs”; 
Stalin and his new friends were “hards.” The 
“softs” were themselves largely to blame for 
their fate. Thus, when in the congress of May, 
1924, Trotsky was forced into his defense by 
charges that he was leading all the left op¬ 
position to Stalin and his stooges in the Polit¬ 
buro, Trotsky conceded; 

The party is in the last analysis always right, 
because the party is the single historic instru¬ 
ment given to the proletariat for the solution of 
its fundamental problems. . . . One can be right 
only with the party, and through the party, for 
history has created no other road for the realiza¬ 
tion of what is right. 

But he and Lenin and Stalin, responsible men, 
had personally made the road; it was not made 
by history. Yet Trotsky was ready to tread the 
road, and be trodden on by it. The individual 
ought never to place himself outside history 
—the self should remain in it, molding it by 
conscience, mind, and will. 


Peasant Resistance 

What did the peasants want? Fewer taxes; 
freedom to hire laborers; long-tenn lea.scs (as 
the sale of land had been prohibited); freedom 
of iiivestnient in the land. In 1924 they had 
even risen in Georgia, Stalin’s home base, 
against tippression. By 1927 Stalin struck the 
peasants with all his organized power, blaming 
famine or kulak “disruption.” The party was 
cruelly purged in 1928, to increase the fanatical 
impetus at his command. 

We must smash the kulaks, eliminate them as a 
class. . . . We must strike at the kulaks so hard 
as to prt'vc'nt them from rising to their feet 
again. . . . Ho not lament the loss of the hair 
of one who has been beheaded. . . . We must 
break down the resistance of that class in open 
battle. 

The peasants, not merely the kulaks, slaugh¬ 
tered more? than half of Russia’s h()r.ses, neaily 
one-half of largt' cattle, and two-thirds of all 
the .shcH'p and goats; even 1>tj 1960 the nation 
had not recovered this loss. Dreadful famines 
alHicted the Ukraine “breadbasket” of Ru.ssia, 
while the industrial workers w'cre fed. Even 
Stalin finally was forced to ordcT his forces to 
.slacken. In a speech entitled “Ui/.zy with Suc¬ 
cess,” he used the dictator’s traditional tactics 
of putting the blame on the local executants. 
Every device of propaganda was used. The 
prt*.st*nt generation was “the manure of tho 
future.” Pie was visible in the sky—toinorrowl 
Tlu* Komsomols, the Young Camununists, w'crc 
dispatched into the countryside, like the Na¬ 
rodniks of the 1870*s, to preach, not revolution 
and the si izure of the land, but obedience to 
the government for benefits yet to come in 
the Land of Socialism. The vastness of the Plan 
was contrasted with the decadence of the 
West, especially when 1929 brought depression 
there. No begging of a dime for a cup of 
coffee in the U.S.S.R. as in the United States, 
some said. Yet even by 1940 Ru.ssian grain 
production w'as relatively le.s.s than in 1913, 
witli consecpient misery to, let us say, 100 mil¬ 
lion people on the farms. 

Socialist Construction 

The younger generation was given a militant 
feeling of constructive crusadership. Self- 
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sacrificing, even ascetic, idealism was engen¬ 
dered and exploited. Jobs and careers, educa¬ 
tional opportunities, must come with tlie 
process of modernizing and expanding indus¬ 
try. The artists in all spheres were compelled 
to eonfonn in assisting this “positive” adven¬ 
ture. 

Stalin’s persecutions gave zest to the single- 
minded plans. On Stalin’s demand, the Polit¬ 
buro, with only Bukharin dissenting, exiled 
Trotsky in January, 1929. Spectacular and 
menacing trials of alleged saboteurs and 
“wreckers” were staged in the early 1930*s. 
They were variously accused of sabotage, of 
conspiring with foreign powers and Menshe¬ 
viks abroad to overthrow the Soviet regime. 
Yet the wrecking may just as well have been 
the inability to reach the production levels set 
out by fantastically optimistic planners. Some 
victims were later reinstated, as their expert¬ 
ness was indispensable; some were shot; some 
lay in prison for many years. The intelligentsia 
was cowed. 

It must be borne in mind that, until the 
pufges of the early 1930’s and beyond, various 
Old Bolsheviks fairly openly contended with 
Stalin’s clique and ideas. Yet a steady succes¬ 
sion of lesser purges went on. 

Rise of the Soviet Intelligentsia 

At the advent of the Soviet regime, the czar- 
ist experts and managers had been chased 
away. Lenin soon brought them back, quickly 
cured of his romantic idea that the workers 
could easily learn how to manage industry. 
The party must reverse itself: it must not exalt 
the plain workers and pour contempt on the 
intelligentsia. The United States and Britain 
had to be emulated in making the peasant 
into a person of work discipline: precision, 
tempo, habit, routine. A managerial hierarchy 
needed to be selected and trained. 

After the terrorization of the engineers and 
experts in 1930 and 1931 by Stalin, causing 
industry to sag, he abruptly reversed himself 
to preach in general a worship of the inteUi- 
gentsia. Medals replaced mudslinging. Men 
and firms were spurred on to compete, by 
“socialist competition,” to overfulfill their Flans 


and quotas. Stakhanov, the coal miner who 
exceeded all norms, was transformed into a 
national hero, and his productive heroics into 
a propaganda movement. 

The prospects of raising the standard of 
living and opening the career to the talents 
by the use of industrial science and tech¬ 
nology were powerful emancipating motiva¬ 
tions for young men and women who wanted 
to leave the farms for the city. Stalin could not 
achieve his Plans or enforce his dictatorship by 
coercion alone. Two million party members 
could not succeed against 180 million people 
by force alone. 

A mass movement of education was under 
way. The new generation became stocked with 
Soviet-educated engineers, managers, account¬ 
ants, statisticians, economists, technical special¬ 
ists, administrators of all levels, medical men, 
social workers, tractor drivers, and so on. Soon 
also the same was true of the composition of 
the ministers and the Politburo (since 1953 the 
party Presidium). The class structure of the 
party now changed (the rules were amended 
to assist this) from workers and peasants to 
the new intelligentsia. Differential time and 
piece rates (formerly anathema to socialists) 
were set up to stimulate incentive. An unequal 
society was seen to have its economic-produc¬ 
tion advantages. The motif of an inevitably 
hostile capitalist w'orld was used to keep the 
workers sweating and to postpone keeping 
the Leninist promise tliat “the state will wither 
away.” The parly, the military organizations, 
and the secret police permeated all industry 
and social organizations to secure “fulfillment” 
and avert sabotage. The trade unions were 
made their instrument. 

Workers, managers, party members, the chil¬ 
dren in the family, were taught to denounce 
each other, and they obeyed, anxious lest they 
themselves might be punished—which hap¬ 
pened often. 

With the advent of Hitler in Germany, the 
Soviet Union suddenly became the friend of 
peace, of “collective security,” of the doctrine 
that “peace is indivisible.” In 1935 it joined the 
League of Nations, dubbed by Lenin earlier as 
the “plague of nations.” The foreign Com¬ 
munist parties, long united in the Moscow- 
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dominated Communist International, the Com¬ 
intern, founded in 1920, were now instructed 
to be peaceful and democratic and to join 
‘‘popular fronts” with the liberals against the 
reactionaries, the anti-Soviet parties. 

The Great Vurge^ J935-39 

Many younger Russian ("ommunists detested 
Stalin. They read the sacred texts of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and the nineteenth century 
revolutionists. They, as individual minds, dis¬ 
agreed with Stalin’s dictatorship and brutality 
and the hypocrisy and inhumanity of the party 
careerists. In tlie Politburo some members 
pressed for some liberalization and a return to 
open debate. But on December I, 1931, Kirov, 
a member of the Politburo, a young favorite of 
Stalin’s and head of the Leningrad party, was 
killed in his offices by a Young Communist. 

Stalin was in a frenzy and personally inter¬ 
rogated the culprit.' A storm of investigation, 
purges, shootings, and imprisonments began, 
with transportation to Siberia—in the tens of 
thousands. Stalin decreed collective responsi¬ 
bility of all families for treason by any mem¬ 
ber. Terror spread everywhere. Denunciations 
and arrests occurred by day and night. Sixteen 
Old Bolsheviks were tried; then seventeen 
others; then Marshal Tukhachevski and six of 
the top generals of the Red army; and finally, 
in March, 1938, twenty-one more of the famous 
Old Bolsheviks. These includ(?d all the mem¬ 
bers of Lenin’s Politburo except Stalin hiin.self. 
Actually nine million persons were arrested 
and imprisoned during this dreadful time into 
1939. 

The totalitarian state of Stalin reached its 
highest point: now there was no opposition at 
all. During this period 55 (^f the 71 members of 
the party’s Central Committee (its elite, in 
fact) disappeared, as well as six members of 
the Politburo. Of the 1,966 delegates to tlic 
party congress of 1934, 1,108 were arrested on 
charge of revolutionary crimes. Some 7,000 
members of the party, alleged Khnishchev, 


* Khrushchev, in his speech to the Twentieth 
Congress of the party, clearly suggested that Stalin 
himself may have been the planner of Kirov s 
death! 


were executed. Malenkov, from 1934 head of 
the personnel department of the party, must 
have had intimate knowledge of these purges. 
Furthermore, Khrushchev was by then First 
Secretary of the Mo.scow city party organiza¬ 
tion and continued to be promoted. He must 
have had close knowledge of the terror also. 

The 1936 Constitution 

The party knew the value of putting the 
medicine in jam. Hence, in February, 1935, the 
Seventh Congress of the party moved to write 
a new constitution. The purpose was a show of 
democracy, both for home consumption and for 
exhibition to the gullible of other lands. For 
the League of Nations’ debate on whether the 
Soviet Union could be regarded as a “self- 
governing” state had shfiwn considerable doubt 
about this. Soiru' nations had voted against the 
Soviet’s admission, and the Soviets despcTately 
needed some friendsliip in an eventual de¬ 
fense against attack by Hitler and Mussolini 
and Japan. 

Free Men Emerfed 

The standard of living that had been slowly 
rising in the middle 1920’s had been reduced 
by Stalin’s Plans. Thc^ workers were forced to 
remain on their jobs. In October, 1930, de¬ 
serters and absentees from work had been sub- 
jevted to punishment by the refusal of a job 
for six months. In 1932 the czarist system of 
internal passports had been rcinstituted. 

Now, in mockery of the “right to work” in 
the 1936 Constitution, in December, 1938, 
every worker was assigned a “labor book”—the 
record of his employinent. He could not be 
given employment without it, and the book 
had to be deposited with the enterprise. Viola¬ 
tions of labor discipline, staled by the bosses 
and managers, involved loss of living quarters 
(when housing was scarce and squalid) and 
the reduction of social insurance benefits. Man¬ 
agers were subject to penalties for conniving 
at violations of discipline. (The party cells in 
the firm watched, caught, and informed on 
them.) We anticipate, but in 1940 severe pun¬ 
ishments were enacted for unpunctuality, for 
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larceny, for hooliganism—the definitions were 
elastic. In June, 1910, no change of employ¬ 
ment was allowed (compare the ancici^t c/arist 
abolition of "the right of departure*' to the 
serfs) except by express permission of manage¬ 
ment. The penalty was imprisonment. Offenses 
in defense industries carried long years of 
forced labor after trial by court-martial. Finally, 
in October, 1940, the system of state labor 
reserves was established: each year the govern¬ 
ment drafted one million boys to be technically 
trained in the shops, factories, and railroad 
schools for from six months to two years, after 
which they were to repay the government with 
four years at any government-directed works. 

Since Stalin, changes of employment are 
easier, and the state labor reserve system ap¬ 
plies only to rural areas. However, "idling," 
that is, not undertaking "socially useful" work, 
has become a penal offense. 

By the late 193()*s something in the neighbor¬ 
hood of eight to ten million prisoners of every 
kind were confined in "forced labor” camps 
under the direction of the security police, who 
became the nation’s biggest single employer of 
industrial, mining, lumbering, and public works 
labor. 

The nation was now organized as stated in 
Chapter 29. Party, police, the army, and the 
administrators of the state were organized by 
the highest levels of the party to check and 
balance, spy and report, and betray each other. 
A dynamic system of fear for one’s self and 
family and of insecurity in one’s job was 
established. The "planned” economic tasks 
could only be performed (to avoid accusation 
of sabotage) by some reasonable but illegal or 
irregular connivance (for example, obtaining 
raw material for the plant outside the pre¬ 
scribed channels and forms). So the unfor¬ 


tunate violator was laid open to criminal 
charges and certainly to betrayal by observers. 

The teaching of economics was subjected to 
careful review, to modify Karl Marx: (1) 
There must be surplus value in the socialist 
state, because the worker must expect to pay 
taxes out of his produce for defense and for 
general administration of the nation. (2) Com¬ 
munism has not yet come and will take a long 
time. Meanwhile, distribution cannot be based 
on the principle of equality. Tnccpiality accord¬ 
ing to productivity must prevail until the 
abundance of communism comes. (3) The state 
cannot yet wither away as Engels and Lenin 
promised, because the Soviet Union is sur¬ 
rounded by fascists, Nazis, capitalists, and im¬ 
perialists, all prepared to destroy the Soviet 
Union at the least sign of weakness. 

Many "bourgeois” conventional ideas and 
practices in society and government, which had 
earlier been made the excuse for revolution 
and terror, now became fashionable. For ex¬ 
ample, the unity of the family was now lauded. 
Criminal law took more notice of the view's 
that the crime was a fault of the criminal and 
not only of a society that forced him "to go 
wrong.” 

Stalin had something to show for his ruth¬ 
lessness. Between 1926 and 1940 the nonagri- 
cnltural labor force rose from 9.9 million to 
31.2 million. In that period, coal production 
multiplied by 5, petroleum nearly 3 times, 
electric power nearly 10 times, steel over 4 
times, cement over 3 times, tractors 30 to 40 
times, trucks 130 times, and so on. But, except 
for the intelligentsia, say 5 percent of the 
people, and a huge amiy, well equipped and 
well officered, consumption standards per cap¬ 
ita were probably lower than in 1913. 


WORLD WAR II, 1939-45 


The Soviet Union Resists 

When Hitler decided to recover the Free 
State of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, the 
Soviet Union was in mortal danger. For Hitler 
had preached the need and righteousness of 


colonizing a large part of Russia, at least its 
most fertile part, the Ukraine. 

The Soviet response in foreign policy was to 
seek a completely invulnerable commitment 
from Britain and France for collective defense 
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against him. Stalin was mortally afraid that 
Russia would be thrown to Hiller, to appease 
him, and so save the West from his rapaeity, 
even as these eountries had saerificed Czeeho- 
slovakia to Hitler. But as the eoinmitnient 
was not forthcoming, Soviet policy eliangod 
to a cold-blooded plan to let the “capitalists” 
and the Nazis and fascists tear themselves to 
pieces, and then to intervene at convenience 
and share the loot. This policy was imple¬ 
mented by the Hiller-Stalin Pact of August, 
1939. 

Hitler used this treaty to save himself from 
the two-front war he drt'aded. Then, at his 
conv('nience, he attacked Russia on June 22, 
1941. He took Stalin l)y surprise, tliough Brit¬ 
ain had warned Stalin several times of the 
imminence of the attack. 

Now the Soviet Union was forced to fight 
a desperate war, and it almost succumbed. It 
finally won for several reasons. First, it had very 
wide spaces. Second, it had climate and 
weather as an ally: the (h^rman aimies were 
hogged down and frozen from Ochdx'r, 19tl, 
though they were alrc'ady at the gate's of Mos¬ 
cow and Leningrad, had captured au area in¬ 
cluding one-fourth of the entire Soviet popu¬ 
lation and the greater part of its industrial and 
arms-prodiietioii area, and continued to make 
great advance’s in the south in 1942. Third, 
Russia possc'ssed an enormous army, springing 
ln)in a i)()pulalion three times the size of Ger¬ 
many's. The Nazis found it impossihle to kill 
enough t(^ make a decisive difference. Fourth, 
the Russians had morale, courage, ability to 
endure* to the utmost. This was, in part, Onn- 
inunist fanaticism and faith; even more, it was 
simple self-defen.se and patriotism, the lattc^r 
now lauded by party and governmc’iit as a 
noble motive. Fifth, Stalin distingiii.shed him¬ 
self as a tenacious and crafty leader. Sixth, 
Russia had good soldiers in the field and in 
the top commands. Seventh, the C>)mmunist 
policy of fostering heavy industry now paid 
dividends. Russia was well armed and had 
transport. But even more important, she had a 
substantial industrial work force, headed by 
scientists, technologists, and administrators. 
They were Stalin's Creation. Eighth, the United 


Slates and Great Britain, at the critical times, 
supplied the Soviet Union, via Munnansk and 
via Iran and tlie Caspian, with enormous quan¬ 
tities of war materiel and food. Finally, Brit¬ 
ain's resi.stanee to Hitler through 1941 and then 
the North African and European campaigns of 
the Americans and British pulh'd many Nazi 
divisions from the Russian front. This help may 
well have been deeisi\e. On the other hand 
Russia served the Allied cause by her resistance 
and los.ses. It is estimated that the Sovii’t 
Union suffered at least twelve million deaths in 
battle or prisons, with at least eight million 
more civilian deaths; and an almost uneount- 
able number were wounded and mutilated. It 
is estimated that Sovic’t manpower losses were 
several times those of all the Western Allies. 

“T/ie Great Patriotic War** 

Stalin assumed state offices and militJiry 
rank, whereas until tliis time he had held only 
the general secretaryship of the party. A state 
Defense Council was formed under him for 
the supreme ydanning and execution of all 
war-making policies. With him were Molotov, 
Voroshilov, Beria, and Malc’nkov, all inc’mbers 
of the Politburo. Later Mikoyan, Vo/nesenski, 
and Kaganovich were added. Later still Bul¬ 
ganin succeeded Voro.shilov. Stalin assumed 
the position of Minister of Di’fense. Army 
headquarters wc’ie under Marshal Zhukov. In 
Manh, 1943, Stalin, who had personally asso¬ 
ciated himself most elo.sely with all the military 
leaders, made himself a marshal and supreme 
commandc’r of all armeil forces. 

He pursued a dual policy regarding the 
armed forces, for he needed them and yet he 
feared them. He stressed his friend.ship for 
them and the parly's confidence in thiiin. Many 
were promoted; gaudy uniforms were intro¬ 
duced; insistence on the privileges of rank 
became firm; separate officers’ messes were in¬ 
troduced. Guard regiments were formed; an 
officers' corps was set up. The party's “political 
commissars’* were denuded of their educational 
and spying functions. Yet a branch of the 
secret police kept an eye on the military 
leadership. 
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At the same time the party’s place in Soviet 
society was played down. The Marxist-Lcninist 
doctrines could not furnish the masses of the 
population with the motivations to resist the 
Nazis. Instead the war was called the "great 
patriotic w^ar" by Stalin, and his appeals to 
the people were to siive Mother Russia from 
Nazis and faseists. The great historical heroes 
of Russia, even Ivan the Terrible, and the 
military geniuses like Alexander Nevski, Su¬ 
vorov, and Kutuzov were lauded. "The people’^ 
were flattered as the instrument of Russian 
history. Soon, also, a religious revival was in¬ 
augurated. The former alleged "enemies of the 
state”—scientists, generals, and others—were re¬ 
leased for use in the war. The prestige of all 
the institutions of the Soviet state was in¬ 
creased as compared with that of the Commu¬ 
nist party. 

Tremendous prodigies were accomplished. 
The industrial plants (30,000 factories were 
were destroyed in the war) were transported 
bodily, with their workers, to places further 
east, the Urals and beyond, where many of 
them have remained. New plants were added 
and production was increased. 

Communist Popular Weakness 

Yet destniction was only narrowly averted. 
For masses of the army surrendered to the 
Germans, many readily out of hatred of com¬ 
munism. Millions of the subject nationalities 
of Russia, especially Ukrainians, fled to the 
Germans. These could have become a German- 


fostered anti-Stalin force except for Hitler’s 
anti-Russian fanaticism. 

Many defectors, having learned the cruel¬ 
ties of the Nazis at first hand, returned. They 
and those who had remained conducted parti¬ 
san and guerilla warfare with outstanding forti¬ 
tude; and they obeyed Stalin’s order of a com¬ 
plete scorched-earth strategy. But when the 
war was over, millions had to be "rehabili¬ 
tated”—rcdisciplined to obedience—by the 
party. During the war several ethnic groups of 
the Soviet Union had been transported en 
masse beyond the Urals, for alleged or feared 
disloyalty. 

On May 24, 1945, Stalin was able to toast 
the "Russian people as the most outstanding 
nation among the peoples of the Soviet Union,” 
and the Communist party as the "inspirer and 
organizer of the people’s struggle.” It was a 
tribute to the (ireat Russians and a slap at the 
other nationalities. It was also a sigh of relief 
that the "Russian people” had not revolted 
against the regime, for it was one of the fears 
the Communists had learned from history, that 
war is a time of subversion. 

No meetings of the Presidium had taken 
place; none of the Central Committee of the 
party; no congress had been called since 1939 
—and none was called until 1952. The Five-Year 
Plan had been shattered by the war. 

The astuteness of Stalin and Molotov, of 
course, enabled them to win an empire by tak¬ 
ing over the Baltic states and Poland, most of 
tlie Balkans, and some territory from Japan. 


RECONSTRUCTION TO STALIN’S DEATH, 1945-53 


More than 6 million buildings had been de¬ 
stroyed, including 31,000 factories. About 
40,000 miles of railroad track had been 
wrecked. Whole cities and villages were dev¬ 
astated. Some 25 million people were home¬ 
less. The party and government moved ener¬ 
getically, aided by the lend-lease materiel of 
wartime, by the capture of German plants and 
technicians, and by Allied aid. New Five-Year 
Plans of remarkable ambition were set in mo¬ 
tion, with the leading idea of outstripping the 


United States in the heavy industries within 
about twenty years. Of course, extensive home 
construction was undertaken, but consumer 
goods remained in very short supply. Terror 
was let loose on the collective farms, because 
during the war many peasants had annexed 
collective lands to their own private plots. Also, 
as an incentive to work, Soviet citizens were 
granted the right by a law of August, 1948, 
to build, buy, and bequeath a home—if a 
person could afford it or obtain a state loan. 
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A newcomer in national policy, Nikita 
Khrushchev, was appointed a secretary of the 
Communist party Cential Committee in 1949. 
Arriving from high posts in the Ukraine, he 
proposed a new way of increasing agricultural 
production: the amalgamation of collective 
farms into very large “agro-cities” where the 
workers might be taught better skills and could 
be more intensively stimulated by the party 
apparatus. l.hi$ was then too revolutionary; 
the policy was kept but its execution slowed 
down. 

Eussification 

A strong Great Russian current set in, and 
the party historians and litcratcurs were con¬ 
scripted to vaunt the creati\e political achieve¬ 
ments over the centuries of Great Russia 
among the surrounding and engulfed national¬ 
ities. A. A. Zhdanov, head of the Leningrad 
party, who was expected to be Stalin’s succes¬ 
sor, led this campaign. A very powerful Russo- 
philc inovcinent ^\'as encouraged by Stalin, and 
the intellectuals were warned to reject the 
bourgeois culture of the West. 

This egocentric, Muscovite temper Wiis ex¬ 
hibited in its most extreme form, perhaps, in 
the official authority vestc'd in the biologist 
T. D. Lysenko. He claimed he could change 
the heredity of plants. At once, before any 
demonstration, Sovie t scientists were orden'd 
to accept and teach his theories; and non- 
Russian (Communist parly members followed 
the line. The political objective was to show 
Russia’s primacy in science. Even more, it was 
used to bolster the Leninist and Stalinist idea 
that a change in the ciiviroiimerit would change 
the human race. A day came after Stalin’s 
death when Lysenko was abandoned as a kind 
of Stalinite tool, and another, December, 1958, 
when he was rehabilitated! 

Moreover, this was the period when the 
state structure exercised, as it were, an inde¬ 
pendent ability to “lead and guide” society, 
instead of being, in Marxian terms, the reflex 
product of social forces, destined to “wither 
away.” This leadership was heavily stressed as 
a new ortliodoxy, openly promulgated by Stalin 
and the party. 


Corruption 

It must be stressed, and heavily, that so 
harsh was Stalin’s pressure on peasants and 
workers for heavy industry and arms, so prim¬ 
itive were both of these producer classes, so 
inefficient were the administrators, and .so ex¬ 
acting and punitive was the law of planning, 
that the nation was rotten with graft and 
corruption and bribes and speculators. Blat 
became the second most used word (next to 
“police”) in the public life of Rti.ssia: it means 
black markets, racketecMing, bribery, cheating, 
parasitical ration-ticket dealers, the illicit ex¬ 
change of official favors, such as false medical 
certificates, etc. For almost all the people 
some of the time, hlat was almost the only 
way to live undc^r Stalin’s rule. 

“CoW War* 

The Ru.ssification, the bearing down on any 
attc'mpt at libc'ialization of discussion, tension 
within the party factions, the resuscitation of 
Marxist doctrine, were in great part a product 
of the “cold war” that soon, in late 1945, suc¬ 
ceeded the suspicious and uneasy alliance of 
1911 bc'tw'cen the West and the Soviet Union. 
On Russia’s side! the fears of “capitalist encircle¬ 
ment” c;f the prewar years were now abruptly 
revived by the sudden cessation (when Japan 
.surrendered, September, 1945) of Icnd-leasc^ 
supplies from AmcMica. Stalin had placed great 
hopes on their continuance for Soviet recon¬ 
struction. Moreover, it was revealed that Amer¬ 
ica had made the atomic bomb without con¬ 
fiding ill h(?r Ru.ssian ally. 

Then began a process of mutual stimulation 
of fears and hostility. President Roosevelt had 
entertained hopes of finding or producing 
some mildne.ss in future Soviet policy. But 
soon after the defeat of Hitler the “cold war” 
began. Its fears for its security and the C'om- 
munist mission in the world caused the Soviet 
government to tighten its internal security 
measures, to force increased production of 
heavy industry, to postpone any increase of 
consumer goods, and to intensify its Russifica¬ 
tion and all forms of control of ideas. 

The West was shocked by the Soviets’ seizure 
of the Baltic nations and parts of Romania 
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and Czechoslovakia and Poland, and by the 
breach the Yalta agreement to allow these 
and the Balkan states democratic governments 
produced by “free and unfettered” elections. 
Russia turned them into dominated satellites. 
Russian forces were on the Elbe, and acqui¬ 
sitions had been made among former Japanese 
possessions. 

The West and the Soviet Union split on the 
interpretation of the Potsdam agreement deal¬ 
ing with Germany. This split created the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic loyal to tlie West and 
the German Democratic Republic, a deeply 
gripped satellite of Russia’s, and it produced 
the Soviet’s denial of access to Berlin in 1948 
and 1949, defeated by the Allied airlift. There 
were conflicts over the United Nations. When 
the U.N. was established it was only with the 
veto power, acceptable to the great powers, 
but made severe by the U.S.S.R. and used by 
her scores of times to preserve her interests. 

The U.S.S.R. boycotted the American-in¬ 
vented and financed Marshall Plan and incor¬ 
porated much of eastern Europe into her 
own economic system. She assisted a (Commu¬ 
nist coup in Czechoslovakia in 1948 and 
encouraged agrarian uprisings in the Far East. 
Tensions centered on the Mediterranean be¬ 
tween 1946 and 1948 as the Soviet Union 
groped forward through Bulgaria to Greece 
and Turkey, and the West attempted to set a 


limit to Soviet ambitions. A United Nations’ 
resolution was necessary to get the Soviet 
Union to move out of Iran. Stalin was given a 
setback in Yugoslavia in 1948. 

The defense against this forward policy was 
set up by the West in the NATO Treaty in 
April, 1949, an armed alliance which caused 
the Soviet Union grave fears. Then, from Feb¬ 
ruary, 1950, the Sino-Soviet Treaty gave Rus¬ 
sia a powerful Communist ally (whieh it had 
been fostering, against its promises to the 
West) and also a grave burden, since China 
needed so much assistance. One of the immedi¬ 
ate fruits was the North Korean attack on 
South Korea, America’s l('adc*rship of the 
United Nations against a united Communist 
policy in this area; another was the fall of part 
of Indochina to the Communists. 

Stalin had created a Russia with tliesc char¬ 
acteristics. It was his personal despotism, ruled 
by terror. It had saved itself from Hitler, at 
horrible cost in life and wealth. It was starved 
for homes and food and necessities. Its litera¬ 
ture was drab and dragooned. The people were 
morose and sullen and corrupt. The rtA’olution- 
ary idealism had been extinguished by parly 
careerists anti the secret police. Society was 
numb, and it was class-ruled, especially by the 
old party secretaries and functionaries. It 
needed new life and opportunity. 


FROM COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP TO KHRUSHCHEV 


It is, at this point, most urgent to realize that 
Russia on the day after World War H was 
almost at starvation point, literally. The years 
1945-48 were even more deprived, miserable, 
and wretched than 1939 had been. A serious 
crop failure in 1946 almost brought famine. 
But Stalin allowed no relaxation: he planned 
for immediate industrial reconstruction, the 
building of the atom bomb, relocation of in¬ 
dustry beyond the Urals, a Fifteen-Year Plan. 
The victorious and exhausted people longed 
for housing, food, clothes, trains and busses. 
Stalin did not respond. But from 1951 an im¬ 
provement set in. By the time of Stalin’s death 
the possibilities in equipment and technology 
became available for what is known to develop¬ 


ment economists as the “take-off” to prosperity. 
Above all, the new generation of his successors 
had a ready-made opportunity in popular long¬ 
ing for better living conditions. 

The Problem of Succession 

Two people seemed marked out as possible 
successors to Stalin. One was his close admin¬ 
istrative associate, Georgi Malenkov, a party 
career official, a member of the Politburo since 
1946, and an associate in the Secretariat for 
many years and in the State Council of Defense 
during the war. Another was Andrei Zhdanov, 
the First Secretary of the Leningrad party 
and a heroic organizer of Leningrad’s victori- 
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ous stand against German siege. Zhdanov mys¬ 
teriously died in 1948 and several of his dis¬ 
tinguished associates simply disappeared. Later 
the death of these men was attributed to 
Malenkov-by his rival for leadership, Khrush¬ 
chev. 

The party held its Nineteenth (Congress in 
October, 1952, the first Stalin had called since 
1939. The chief address was made by Stalin: 
“On the Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R.'* The next leading speaker after Stalin 
was Malenkov, who had been assigned the 
party’s n.'port. 

Soni(' very important changes in the strne- 
turc of the i)arty were annonneed, particularly 
the transformation of the Politburo into the 
Presidium. Its size was raised to twenty-five 
members and eleven alternates, in place of nine 
and two. Stalin’s pnrprise was to swamp the 
old members whose enmity he beared, rightly 
or wrongly, by new men, those of his own 
developing and selection. 

A crisis of power occurred between this 
date and March 6, 1953, when Stalin died. 
Stalin had accused a numlx'r of doctors of 
attempts to kill his top political and military 
.advisers. The assistant to Stalin in the? discov¬ 
ery of the “doctors* plot” nniis his secret-polieo 
chief, Lava'cnti Beria. It is alleged that the 
plot was invented in ord(*r that Stalin might 
have the basis for another purge like that of 
the 1930\s. This pk^t was made public March 
13, 1953, a week after Stalin’s death. 

The Collective Leadership 

It is alleged that Beria was ready to use his 
police to place himself in control of the Pre¬ 
sidium.'* But the party leaders were plainly 
strick(Mi with panic? at the loss of their own 
pillar of support. They N\ere faced with two 
horrible anxic‘ties. The first was the authority of 
the party in the nation; the second was the 
life and status of each individual member at 
the top. It was notable that the Ic'adership s 
first post-Stalin communique, March 7, 19.>3, 
proclaimed that the “greatest unity of leader¬ 
ship and prevention of any kind of disorder 

“See ihirrison Salisbury, Ammcan in Moscow, 
New York. 1953. 


and panic” were the most important task of the 
party and the go\'ernmcnt, in order to “insure 
uninterrupted and corrivt leadership of the 
whole life of the* country.” At once, whatever 
the personal and factional hostilities in the 
party leadership, a kind of facade unity was 
formed in the name of a common assault on 
“the cult of the individuid”—that is, leadership 
in Stalin’s st>'le—in spite of the fulsome deifi¬ 
cation of him by the party leaders themselves 
for the last thirty years. 

Pravda, August 21, 195.3, for the thousandth 
time reiterating, thus expressed it: 

Dc'cisions taken hy a single individual are always 
or almost always om?-sided. 'I’ho party tc?achos 
that only the colloclivc political experience and 
the colKxtive wisdom of the Central Coininittoe 
of the Communist party, founded as this wisdom 
is upon the scientific? basis of the Marxist- 
Leninist tluwy, assure the correct leadt'rship c)f 
the party and the country. . . . The ecillective 
nature of the leadtTship means that all basic de¬ 
cisions are taken after all the circumstances 
h.ave been umh'rstood and all the aspects of a 
question hav<? be(‘n discussed, 'fhe principle of 
collectivity is tlu‘ greatest forci? in the party 
leadership. As e\])erienced as the individmd 
le.atlers may he they cannot replace the experi¬ 
ence and knowleilgc of a colk'clive team. 

The pi-riod known a.s “the thaw” or “liberali¬ 
zation” set in. Malenkov, h’irst Secretary of the 
party and Priint? Minist(?r since shortly after 
Stalin’s death, announced amnesty for political 
pri.soners, more eonsumer goods, better housing, 
a more generous and productive altitude to 
the collective farmers, and a relaxation of the 
“cold war,” and admitti?d that a nuclear war 
would destroy socialist as well as capitalist 
states. Malenkov had become? an associate of 
the industrial and managerial intelligentsia that 
ran the planned economy and the public ad¬ 
ministration. Party members and their work 
were; and are not universally savon'd. His and 
their general view was th.it the party .should 
not dominate them, but should be inlluenced 
by their economics and governmental science. 
A period of limited liberalism in literature 
(jpened. 

However, by March 14, 1953, Malenkov was 
induced or forced to vacate the first secretary¬ 
ship of the party, and Nikita Khrushchev took 
his place, though without the title imtil Sep- 
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they must press on to overtake the United 
States in every line of production; and it could 
be done by 1970. In the measures to be taken 
the people would be consulted at meetings all 
over the nation. But he must warn the eco¬ 
nomic regions that they must not be "parochiar 
or “antistate.” From the increased production 
the people would benefit by the increase of 
wages and the decrease in hours of work and 
tlie lightening of the burden by automation, as 
well as the expansion of tlie publicly admin¬ 
istered social services. He observed how much 
better off was the Soviet citizen with a free 
medical service than the American worker, 
who had to meet fees impossible for his 
budget. 

In short, socialism, the first great stage 
after capitalism, had been attained: the com¬ 
mon ownership of productive assets and the 
common direction of the economy. Now Russia 
was merging into communism, where every¬ 
body would work as he could and take what 
he needed. However, it could not happen by 
tomorrow. It must wait for its full establish¬ 
ment as and when abundance was attained. 
Clearly, this was something worth working for; 
it would be a noble society: love of work, in¬ 
ternationalism and patriotism, high moral prin¬ 
ciples, with the interests of society higher than 
private interests. But Khrushchev gave no 
.specific indications of what communist moral¬ 
ity would actually be—only that man would be 
engaged in heroic deeds. 

He declaimed against Soviet persons who 
“not rarely” would not work, who engaged in 
speculation, and who violated discipline. It was 
clearly necessary to convey to the young, who 
had not passed through the struggles of the 
Fathers of the Soviet and had no memories of 
the horrors and calamities of prerevolutionary 
times, what wonders had been achieved with 
what hardships. This was where the schools 
must do their work: indeed, it was good for 
the younger generation to go to work while 
they were at school and even as a condition 
of being admitted. The schools would produce 
technicians and Communists at one and the 
same time. He proudly counted the techni¬ 
cians and scientists already produced and the 


numbers he planned to produce for long years 
ahead. 

“Peaceful Competition.” The struggle be¬ 
tween socialism and capitalism for the world 
had become “economics.” In this “peaceful 
competition” the Soviet Union intended to 
come out first in “a historically brief period of 
time.” It could do so, for the socialist system 
had shown its superiority to the capitalist by 
its immense expansion of production. Workers 
in capitalist countries had no spirit to produce, 
for the wealth went not to them equally, as it 
did in Russia, but in the main to the capitalists. 
Also, the socialist countries had correlated their 
economies, being friends, and would carry this 
even further: the capitalists competed and 
hurt each other. 

War will not be possible once the socialist 
part of the world outproduces the capitalist 
part; the latter will not dare to fight. Yet the 
Soviet Union must always be prepared against 
madmen—like Adenauer, who insists on Ger¬ 
man unification, and wishes to hang on to 
Berlin, when the Soviets wish it to be in the 
hands of the United Nations, or at any rate, a 
“free city” (whatever that might mean). All 
peoples liberating themselves from colonialism, 
for example Egypt and other Arab nations, 
were right to do so; but they must not believe 
tliat their own peoples* unrest was due only 
to Communist agitation, but rather that it cor- 
resiionded to their desire for .socialism. Russia 
would not blackmail or extort from the nations 
to which she gives economic aid, as the West 
does; no, she “gives aid on fair commercial 
principles,*’ for “revolutions are not exportable,” 

There must be a cessation of nuclear bomb 
testing and an abolition of nuclear wcaj^ons. 
Russia had no quarrel with the United States. 
But if there were one, the U.S.S.R. was in a 
position to win. She and her friends encircled 
the United States; there were 33 million Com¬ 
munists in eighty-five countries. True, there 
were some revisionists, like Tito: they were 
“scum, which had polluted the pure source of 
the Communist movement,” refuted by reality, 
supported by “imperialism.” Peaceful coexist¬ 
ence did not mean any concessions on commu- 
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nism. “We are united by the great, common 
aim of freeing working mankind . . . which 
can only be reached on tlie paths of socialism/* 
“No one shall forcibly deflect us from the patli 
of the movement toward communism [stormy 
applause]/* 

Of course, the state security bodies had to 
be consolidated, for there were imperialist 
agents trying to subvert the Soviet Union. But, 
“I have already said that at present we have 
no people detained in prisons for political mo¬ 
tives.” Since the Soviet socialist victory in the 
world was not yet complete, the state could not 
wither away: “^Marxists understand by final vic¬ 
tory of socialism its victory on an international 
scale.” With so much conslructive economic 
and social progress to accomplish, the Soviet 
Union sought peace. The achievement of the 
goals would depend on the leadership quali¬ 
ties of the Communist party. It must be con¬ 
crete in mind and deed; purposeftil; profoundly 


knowledgeable in economic innovation and 
management. C^adres must be trained and 
placed: they were still woefully lacking. The 
trade unions must help more, for, as Lenin 
had said, they were an “organization for edu¬ 
cation, an organization for gathering people 
togt‘tht*r, for training; they serve as a school, 
a school of management, a school of business 
administration, and a school of communism.” 
Khrusluhev said not a word about their being 
an association for insisting on the rights of 
labor. To do its work inside and outside the 
unions, the Communist party mu.st have a cre¬ 
ative approach to the tasks of socialist construc¬ 
tion and know how “to find at any new stage 
the main decisive link to the path of historical 
development, of disclosing prospects, of mobi¬ 
lizing the masses, of boldly and determiiicdly 
breaking with everything that is obsolete and 
petrified, everything that hampers the forward 
movement.” 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


There is a peculiarly intimate, rcciprr)eal 
cause-and-efFcct connection between the Soviet 
Unioi/s intenuil government and philosophy 
and its rclation.ship with all other nations. Tlie 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy by which the gov¬ 
ernment and the party are inspired has ani¬ 
mated and sustained a foreign policy of war 
and peace th.at is inwardly linkeil with their 
economic, social, and cultural objectives in 
Russia itself. 

The Soviet Union, much like czarist Russia, 
has a serpentine frontier of some 14,000 miles, 
a vast perimeter to be defended. It has contacts 
with many different cultures and nationalities, 
from Europe through the Far East and south 
to the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
Such a boundary offers great opportunities of 
infiltration and ab.sorption or intimidation. The 
“inside people,” the Great Russians, steadily 
fought their Mongol conquerors, pressed to the 
seas, and constantly sought ocean connections 
with the world through \\’arm-wa^i‘r ports. 
Since World War II the indirect inhibition of 
vital oil supplies to the Western powers from 
tlic Middle East and the defense of tlie Soviets 


“soft underbelly,” the Ukraine and the oil¬ 
bearing Baku area, ha\’e become special objects 
of attention in an age of ll-bombs and rockets 
for which land and sea base’s arc? necessary. 
The oil of Baku and Batum is as essential to 
Soviet industry, agriculture, and warpower in 
an age of automation as oil is to tlu' Wc’st. Such 
considerations, (;ven with diff(*rent tec-hnology, 
movc’d the czars, and they move other nations: 
to sui*vive, to develop their standard of living, 
to assert the merits of their way of life in the 
morality of nations. 

Communist Ideology 

The Communist party that governs Russia 
believes fanatically that war is inevitable in a 
world in which capitalist states survive in the 
presence of Communist-governed states, and 
the danger was especially intense when only 
one Communist state, the Soviet Union, 
existed. For then, indeed, “capitalist encircle¬ 
ment” was bent to crush the Sovic’t Union. 
These capitalist countries could not help seeking 
to crush the Soviet Union, as Marx and Lenin 
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taught that they were states run by a minority 
of exploiters for their own benefit, and would 
therefore seek to overthrow a proletarian state 
as fiercely as they enslaved their own workers. 
These nations must also inevitably come to 
blows among themselves because of the clash 
of their “imperialist” ambitions, and such a war 
might drag in the Soviet Union. 

Lenin said in March, 1919: 

Wo are living not merely in a state, but in a 
system of states, and the existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperialistic states for 
a long time is unthinkable. One or the othc‘r 
must triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frighthd collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states wiU 
be inevitable. 

What a frightful prospect to bequeath to 
one’s colleagues and people, what a perpetual 
nightmare! Hence, the Soviet statesmen after 
Lenin’s time, Stalin and Molotov and then 
Khni.shchev, passionately and stringently pur¬ 
sued certain principles of foreign policy. They 
must defend the very survival of the Soviet 
Union against assault with all insistence and 
regardless of the morality of the means and 
the material sacrifices that must be exacted 
from the Russian people. What is vital in the 
ideology is the fatal conviction that survival 
itself is immcdiaicUj at stake. They normally 
disclaim that they intend to revolutionize the 
world in the (Communist sense by aggrcs.sive 
action, though they may actually believe that 
this is their mission (there is ample evidence to 
support this) or from time to time blurt out as 
Khrushchev did, “We will bury you!” The 
Soviet attitude is usually stated as defensive 
only, and reluctantly so, and the Russian 
people are swamped with the propaganda of 
“peace.” The latter convinces the Russian 
people that war can only come from foreigners 
and thereby arouses their patriotic ardor for 
their innocent leaders. But it facilitates the 
economic exploitation of the Russian people by 
those same leaders. 

The Communist ideology inspires a defen¬ 
sive-offensive attitude to the rest of the world 
for three reasons. (1) It teaches an implacable 
hatred of the non-Communist states towards 
the Soviet Union, and the people of Russia are 


trained in this view from infancy. (2) It has 
taught both Communist party members and 
the rest of the population to believe that their 
system of government is superior to all others 
in such a degree and kind that it ought, accord¬ 
ing to the possibilities, be spread by war or 
revolution or, when that is not without its 
dangers, by subversion. (3) It has given the 
leaders a picture of luiman nature in world 
politics which is false—far too brutal—but which 
they believe. In its sharpest form, by Zhdanov 
in 1948, it is the doctrine of the two camps: 
“the imperialist and antidemocratic camp on 
the one hand, and the anti-imperialist and 
democratic camp, on the other.” 

Is lDEOi.or.Y THE Only Kf.y? We have al¬ 
ready suggested that there are phases of Soviet 
foreign policy which are comprehensible with¬ 
out the ideology at all. There are others which 
arc more clearly inspired by it. But all are 
intensified and animated by it. 

It must be noticed, also, that the application 
of a philosophy—which, after all, is but a 
very general statement of acceptable truth to 
someone-to the actual circumstances in the 
changing relations between several nations can 
vary according to three factors. (1) The gen¬ 
erality of the statement and words will allow 
for different understanding of their meaning. 
What, for example, is “inevitable”? (2) The 
personal character of the statesman in momen¬ 
tary leadership affects the action he personally 
can take, even as the action is in part affected 
by the doctrine. (3) Different statesmen may 
differ in their view of what the unrolling events 
and forces mean, what their weight is. For 
example, some of the C^ommiinist leaders in 
1917 wanted to continue fighting the Genuan 
invaders, but Lenin surrendered one-third of 
European Russia to obtain peace in order 
that ho might build the “citadel of socialism” 
in the part that still remained to him. Or, 
again, in 1925 Stalin decided against Trotsky’s 
view, that a policy of active fomentation of 
revolution in the rest of the world was essential 
to Russian survival, in favor of a policy of 
“socialism in one country”—as the better guar¬ 
antee both of survival and of strength to make 
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world revolution in the course of time. Hence, 
tlie Soviet statesmen vary their tactics, some¬ 
times with, sometimes without, the obtrusion of 
the ideology of world revolution. 

The Stages of Soviet Foreign Relations 

Partly in retaliation against the West for 
civil war on Russian soil, but very definitely 
also as a world missionary, Lenin created the 
Communist Intemational in 1919. It operated 
until May, 1943. It was a world-wide league 
of Communist parties. Its executive was rigor¬ 
ously ruled by Russia. Sometimes openly, 
sometimes underground, it tore away at the 
national unity within each country, intervened 
to prevent measures inimical to Russia, and 
fomented world revolution. 

From 1921 to 1933 the Soviet leaders saw 
their relations with the rest of the world 
normalized, but without fricndshii) on either 
side. Some trade relations sprang up. The 
League of Nations was dcs])ised as a leagiu' of 
capitalists. Until the advent of a rabid anti- 
(\)mmunist Germany which publicly deelarc'd 
its intentions of colonizing large parts of Russia, 
Stalin even traded with llie German army 
(whi<?h had crushed Communist governments 
in Bavaria and attempts elsi*where), allowing 
it use of his territories for its illicit military 
maneuvers in exchange for German technical 
aid for Soviet industrialization. Meanwhile the 
C'ornmunist parties throughout the world fol¬ 
lowed Moscow's commands to shake the politi¬ 
cal edifice of their own countries through par¬ 
liamentary obstructionism, c^lectoral agitation, 
and capture or disruption of trade-union lead¬ 
ership. 

On the whole, Stalin's ofiicial policy was 
peace with the governments of the world while 
Russia's socialist regime was built up, especially 
by industry and aimaments. 

The advent of Hitler in 1933 rc*(piired a 
drastically new policy of defense. The friend¬ 
ship of the great Western powers was actively 
sought. In 1933 came American recognition- 
on the pledge that internal subversion by the 
American Communist party would be called 
off. In 1934 Russia was admitted into the 


League of Nations. In 1935 she concluded 
mutual-defense pacts with France and C^zecho- 
slovakia. In the League the Soviet Union 
preached “collective security" and the “indivisi¬ 
bility of peace,” and voted to discipline Mii.s- 
sollni for invading Abyssinia, Franco for his 
rebellion against Spanish democracy, and Hit¬ 
ler for invading the Rhineland. The U.S.S.R. 
was the busiest spon.sor of the attempt to de¬ 
fine “aggression,” and made several nonaggres¬ 
sion pacts with neighboring states. Further¬ 
more, local (Communist parties were instructed 
to form popular fronts with the Socialists and 
the liberal parties against the fascist and right- 
wing parties. The Constitution of 1936 was 
made with an eye to persuading the rest of 
the world that Russia was a “liberal” country, 
“the most democratic in the world.” Many 
foreigners believed this, even while Stalin was 
conducting horrible purges. 

Stalin, served by Molotov as Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, led the U.S.S.R. in this period with the 
most powerful determination for three iuR’i- 
dep(*nd(‘nt ol)j(*ctives: (1) national survival, 
(2) the success of Soviet socialism, and (3) 
the survival of the life and power of the h'ad- 
ers themselves. The passion with which these 
goals were pursued recpiired the swiftest pos¬ 
sible heavy industrialization, centralized plan¬ 
ning, and cruel dictatorship over the Russian 
people. Succe.ss in foreign ail airs gave the 
Russian p(‘Oi^Ie some patriotic delight to offset 
the misery which was otherwise visited on 
them. 

Hitl(‘r's course of aggression h'd to war in 
September, 1939. Stalin made a pact of non¬ 
aggression with Hith'r, the arch anti-(a)innni- 
nist, for reasons already given (p. 599). More¬ 
over Poland would not allow Russian troops to 
enter to assist her against Ilitler-in advance 
of an attack. 

During World War II, m May, 1913, the 
Comintern was dissolved. 

Partly in pursuit of world communi.sm, partly 
from the? rancorous character of Stalin and 
Molotov, which continued the image of the 
world divided into “two camps,” Russia pressed 
her war successes to th(? maximum in territorial 
gains. Above all, the U.S.S.R. refused to join 
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with the United States and others in interna¬ 
tional control of nuclear weapons, because the 
United Nations plan insisted on “inspection,” 
which the Soviet Union consistently denounced 
as '‘spying on the Soviet Union.” 

The Satellites 

Soviet-type Communist dictatorships were 
established with Russian inspiration and with 
diplomatic and sometimes direet material help 
in these countries: Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Mongolia. With the U.S.S.R., 
these nations total about one-third of the 
world’s population. The burden of holding all 
these countries, against the rivalry of other 
nations who feared for their security because 
of the Soviets* rough tactics, put heavy strains 
on the Soviet leaders personally and on their 
economy. 

A new problem arose for the C^ommunist 
party of the Soviet Union. Of all the Commu¬ 
nist parties, which one was to be regarded as 
the leader, and did leadership mean merely 
suggestions on a basis of equality of discussion 
and freedom of action, or one-party command 
and satellite obedience? Stalin, and after a 
period his .suece.ssors, demanded Russian pre¬ 
dominance.® They argued that the national 
organization of mankind was antiquated and 
an obstruction to the world unity of the work¬ 
ing class. But the plea was rebutted by the 
national feeling of Communist leaders in other 
countries, especially as Stalin’s personality was 
so overbearing. Each nation had and has dif¬ 
ferent problems, different environment, differ¬ 
ent corporate interests, and a wish for self- 
government. Nationali.sm began to prove an 
Achille.s* heel for the Soviet Union’s internal 
policies and government. There were lands 
more “civilized” and men more “civilized” in 

® For example, Stalin said: “An internationalist 
is he who unconditionally, without hesitations and 
without provi.sos, is ready to defend the U.S.S.R. 
because the U.S.S.R. is the base of the world 
revolutionary movement, and to defend and ad¬ 
vance this movement is impossible without defend¬ 
ing the U.S.S.R.” J. V. Stalin, Collected Works, 
Vol. X, Moscow, 1949, p. 61. 


the Soviet orbit than the Russian leaders and 
the Russian nation: Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia. The con.sequcnce.s for 
Russian internal leadership were very serious, 
and they arc even yet not fully unfolded. 

The relationship with Yugoslavia proved to 
be the type, the inspirer, and the force which 
peoples, even iti Russia itself, aspired to follow. 

Tito’s Independence. Marshal Tito is the 
Communist revolutionary leader of postwar Yu¬ 
goslavia. All his life has been spent in the 
Communist party leadership, from the bottom 
to the lop. He was a Russian prisoner of war 
in World War T, and then served in the Red 
army till 1923. He was a guest of Moscow 
between 1915 and 1948. He knows only too 
well what Russian domination means, because 
he knows the Russian leaders intimately. In 
1918 he resisted Stalin’s attempt to tell him 
exactly how his country should be managed. 
Especially did he resist the (LP.S.U.’s infiltra¬ 
tion of its own agents into Yugoslavia to con¬ 
trol his leadership. He was therefore de¬ 
nounced in June, 1948, by Stalin and expelled 
from the association of Communist satellites, 
called the Cominforrn, that had been organized 
to replace the abolished C^omintern. 

The nature of the schism is this: (1) Tito 
asserted, and Stalin denied, that there could 
be different “national” roads to socialism and 
communi.sm. (2) Stalin asserted, and Tito de¬ 
nied, that the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union must be the unquestioned leader of all 
Communist-governed countries. (3) The con¬ 
troversies with Stalin enabled the Tito vindica¬ 
tion of “national .specificity” to enter the 
columns of Soviet newspapers and magazines, 
because if Tito were to be denounced, some 
inkling of his arguments against Stalinism had 
to be divulged. It had an unsettling effect on 
Communist party members in the Soviet Union 
and gave all Soviet satellites the occasion for 
considering their own rights to freedom, (4) 
In the end, to appease some critical elements 
in Russia itself and to make European policy 
easier for the Presidium of the party in Russia, 
Khrushchev and one faction pursued a policy 
of appeasement to Tito, acknowledging that 
Stalin had been in error and that Tito’s attitude 
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was right. The terms of a declaration** made 
by Tito, Khrushchev, and Bulganin, then Prime 
Minister, on June 2, 1955, are explicit: 

, , . mutual respect and noninterference in one 
anothers internal affairs for what(‘ver reason, 
whether of an economic, political, or ideological 
nature, in as much as questions of inttinal 
organization, difference of social s>'stems, and 
difference in the contTete forms of socialist de¬ 
velopment are the exclusive concern of the 
peoples of the respective countries. 

Unrest in the Satei.lites. The events and 
arguments of 1953-56 caused a ferment in all 
Communist-governed countries. Stalinists were 
ejected or thn'atcned with ejection from Po¬ 
land and otlicr countries. There were bloody 
riots in Poznan, Poland, at the end of June, 
1956, partly from workers* grievances and the 
scarcity of consumiMs gootls, but also from So¬ 
viet pressures on the Polish (‘coiiomy and the 
presence of Soviet military and diplomatic 
forces on Polish soil. This eventuatt‘d in Mos¬ 
cow’s conceding to Goinulka, an anti-Stalinist, 
the freedom to be ‘‘national” for Poland. In 
Hungary in October, 1956, members of the 
Communist parly and non-C]ommuilists rose in 
violent rebellion against the Russian-supported, 
Stalinist regime, Tliey maintained a long, 
bitter, and almost successful battle, only to be 
atrociously movvii down by Russian forces on 
Marshal Zhukov’s command under orders of 
the Presidium of the Communist party with 
Khrushchev strongly leading the majority tliat 
favored repressive intervention. The (ami- 
inunist party of the Soviet Union suffered a 
fearful shock; an abyss seemed to be opening 
under its feet. 

All this revealed a revolt not only against 
Moscow’s leadership but against the severi¬ 
ties, even the basi's, of the ideology. 

The result soon became plain in the Soviet 
Union itself. The party’s Central Committee 
had to tighten its control of literature and 
Russian youth. Khrushchev met fierce opposi¬ 
tion from the Stalinists led by Molotov and 
Kaganovich, and he was almost unseated. He 


® For this and other documents relating to 
“national** communism, see Paul Zimmer (cd.), 
National Communism and Popular Revolt in 
Eastern Europe, New York, 1956. 


defeated them for the time being. Then, the 
Chinese Communist party, which had earlier 
disiMitcd Russian leadership and even com¬ 
plained about being treated as an inferior, 
found that there were “contradictions” in Chi¬ 
nese communism, meaning that many people 
were host ill! to it. It reacted ruthlessly against 
its internal opposition. The fear and the im¬ 
pulse of self-defense led to the demand that 
anti-Stalinism in Russia be toned down. 

Khrusluhev and his friends were compelled 
to reassert a brutal control over the “national” 
communisms (and Yugoslavia). They felt im¬ 
pelled to deny that there could be any other 
Communist doctrine than one, their own, un¬ 
qualified and intact; they sternly reasserted 
party dogma and dii tatorship against “revision- 
i.sm.” Indet'd, Tito and his party had had the 
temerity to declare that war was tbreaU*ned in 
the world not only by capitalist countries, but 
by Russian actions! Tito bad b(?en receiving 
large loans from the United States for .some 
years; and in 1957 Poland also accepted Amer¬ 
ican loans. Kventually, in order to teach a 
sharp lessoji to “revisionists,** that is, other 
interpreters of communism and Leninism than 
the Presidium of the Soviet Communist i>arty, 
whether in Russia or outside it, a promised 
Russian loan to Yugoslavia was canceled, and 
later the “liberal” (k)mmnnist former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, Jmre Nagy, and his ad¬ 
visers were exc*cutt‘d by the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment in June, 195S. Nearly two years had 
passed since tlaiy had been given a safe con¬ 
duct, with Soviet pledges of safety, from the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest. 

Who Encircles Whom? 

All this tcMided to fortify the dictatorship in 
Russia. It could claim to be saving the country 
from foreign attack. Yet since the Twentieth 
Congress, the doctrine of 'capitalist” encircle¬ 
ment (and threat of assault) has been dropped 
for another. We give it in a quotation from 
a speech by Khrushchev on March 19, 1958: 

I would like to draw your attention to the fact 
that at present the concept of “capitalist encir¬ 
clement” of oiir country seriously needs a more 
accurate definition. With the formation of the 
world system of socialism the situation in the 
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world has radically altered, and it has not 
altered, as you know, to the advantage of 
capitalism. 

At prcstrnt it is not known who encircles 
whom. The socialist countries cannot be con¬ 
sidered as some kind of island in a rough 
capitalist sea. 

At the Twenty-first Congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union (January 27, 1959) 
he pressed this threatening note further. He 
said lliat the eneirclement had ended and that 
of the two “world social systems” capitalism 
was coming to tlic end of its days and socialism 
was in the full flood of its growing forces. 

The attitude accompanied several important 
facts. By 1957 Soviet Russia had demonstrated 
tliat it had rockets of a power far superior to 
those possessed by the United States. By the 
time of the above speeches, Russia had a con¬ 
siderable stockpile, among them intercontinen¬ 
tal rockets. She had also raised her production 
and technical abilities to the point where, by 
the provision of economic aid of various kinds, 
she could induce states potentially friendly to 
America (cv(*n as close as Cuba) to adopt a 
“neutral’* attitude. 

Thus, the Russian economy must be strong 
in heavy industry, armaments, and technology, 
and for this, the dictatorship is more than ever 
essential. The armies are immense by peace¬ 
time standards; the arms budget is far greater 
in proportion to the national product than that 
of the United States. The tone of Soviet po¬ 
litical demands in the world is ambiguous; it 
talks of “peaceful coexistence,” but it is un¬ 
yielding on its specific demands, and the lan¬ 
guage of its notes to America and the West is 
the most menacing in the diplomacy of a 
century. A new note is heard in Russia; that 
the United States will, out of jiMlousy and fear, 
attack the Soviet Union as soon as she realizes 
that the Soviet Union will surpass her in na¬ 
tional productivity—again, inevitably.Side by 
side with a reduction in her ground forces, 
publicized as evidence of disarmament, Rus¬ 
sia’s leaders cry out to the world that never- 

^ Sec W.'iltcr Lippmann, The Communist World 
and Ours, Boston, 1959; Adlai Stevenson, Friends 
and Enemies: What / Learned in Russia, New 
York, 1959; and Avcrcll Harriman, Peace with 
Russia? New York, 1959. 


theless Soviet missile strength, and even weap¬ 
ons of hitherto unknown destructiveness, make 
the nation by far the most formidable in the 
world. 

The general upshot of postwar evolution in 
international affairs has been that the Soviet 
Union, incessantly denouncing the “imperial¬ 
ism” of other countries, has itself acquired 
vast tracts of territory under its own rule, 
relinquished nothing, and has reduced so many 
others to abject satellites, while the Western 
powers have released their colonies and other 
lands they dominated. Russia’s satellites in 
Europe are not fully reliable should war come. 
Her greatest ally, China, proves to be an em¬ 
barrassment, because Mao Tsc-tung’s regime 
has the rawness and brutality that eharacter- 
ized the Soviet Union in the 1930’s; its bloody 
repressions of peaeefnl Tibet and its encroach¬ 
ments on most pe;iecful and neutralist India 
have ill-scrved the “peaceful coexistence” face 
of Soviet policy. 

From 1957 into 1960 the U.S.S.R. continued 
to demonstrate the duality of its attitude 
towards other nations. Presumably to ensure 
peace, and so to be able to maintain and 
accelerate its economic progress and to give its 
citizens more goods to consume, the U.S.S.R. 
subjected the Western powers, and especially 
the United States, to .sedulous courtship, invi¬ 
tations to a summit meeting of the great 
powers, and almost the scif-invilation of 
Khrushchev to a tour in the United Slates, with 
conversations with the President. The tour was 
the sustained occasion for the reiteration of 
Soviet strength and the merits of the Commu¬ 
nist fonn of government. In addition, the Soviet 
leaders have revived their traditional demands 
for complete disarmament of all nations—this 
time to be accomplished totally in four years. 
They have pleaded for an end to the testing 
of atomic weapons and suggested their readi¬ 
ness to a measure of international inspection 
of nuclear tests. 

The more menacing side was the determina¬ 
tion, announced by Khrushchev in November, 
1957, to change the status of the Western 
powers in West Berlin in a sense unfavorable 
to them and West Geiinany. The arming of 
the United Arab Republic is incessant, al- 
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though that country is in the midst of an area, 
the Middle East, which is a powder keg. The 
boastfulness of Soviet economic, technological, 
and military might is most ominous.** 

The summit meeting was set for May 16, 
1960, in Paris. But events made it possible for 
Khrushchev to abort it, and may have made it 
impossible for him to do his duty by the 
U.S.S.R. otherwise. On May Day the United 
States had sent a U-2 observation plane from 
Pakistan over Russia to photograph Soviet 
defense installations. It was shot down at 
Sverdlov.sk. Khrushchev announced this to the 
Supreme Soviet and bitterly denounced the 
intrusion into Russia. The U.S. government at 
first pretended the plane was on weather re¬ 
connaissance. The untruth was exposed. The 
United States then admitted the spying pur¬ 
pose and justified it by ‘Void war” arguments 
and the secrecy of the Russian government. 
The President took responsibility for the flight 
and other such flights; Secretary of State 
Hcrter implied that thtjy w^ould continue. A 

For a selection of statements see Khrushchev 
on the Shifting Balance of World Forres, U.S. 
Senate Document No. 57, 86th Congress, 1st 
session, September, 1959, presented by Senator 
Hubert 11. llumphrey. 


revailsion from “peaceful coexistence” took 
place in Russia; the ruling circles said they 
felt “betrayed.” On arrix al in Paris, Khru.shchev 
asked for an apology from the President, the 
punishment of those responsible, and assurance 
that such flights w’ould not occur again. He re¬ 
ceived only the last. Thi‘reupon he refused to 
participate in the summit meeting, denounced 
the aggression of the United States in the midst 
of his trusting attempts to seek an accommoda¬ 
tion with the West, and furiously accused 
President Fa'senhowTr of treacherous behavior. 

Another zigzag had oecurri‘d in Soviet pol¬ 
icy, betokening a more hostile relationship 
wath th(j Western w'orld. It was assisted by 
American governmental iwrelessness; by tlu* 
inlransigcMits in Moscow'; and by the primitive 
resentments of the Chinese Communist leader¬ 
ship, fur Russian cannot aflbrd to lose this 
populous friend, even though she causes Rus¬ 
sia serious embarrassment. The affair gave 
Russia the advantage of intimidating America's 
allies whose lands are clo.se to Ru.ssia's bordtas 
and are conveni(‘nt basi's for American aircraft 
and, perhaps, missiles: for the Soviet govern¬ 
ment announeed it would annihilate? these 
bases if th(*re w'cre furtht*r flights from them 
over Russia. 



CHAPTER 32 


The Constitution of the U.S.S.R.: 
Forms and Realities 


GENERAL CHARACTER 


The prevailing constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is that of 1936, It 
is not a pattern of rights won and fonnulatcd 
by the people by themselves or through freely 
chosen political leaders. Tt is nothing like a 
political consensus. It is the forcible exertion of 
will over all by a small minority. 

Why should a dictatorial party even bother 
to enact a constitution? One reason is that the 
vaster the community, and the wider the scope 
of its funetions, the more necessary is a formal 
distribution of rights and duties. To get a 
grip on functions and responsibilities, men 
must know who is vested specifically with each 
one. Further, the Soviet leaders well knew the 
part played by the valiant revolutionary strug¬ 
gles for constitutions in Europe and America 
since the eighteenth century and in czarist 
Russia in the nineteenth to achieve human 
justice and liberty, and the influence of this 
courage and triumph on men s minds. 

The Form of the Constitution 

The Communist party, not any free political 
groupings outside it, had decided in Februaiy, 


1935, to initiate constitutional change for rea¬ 
sons we have suggested. Stalin, of course, was 
declared to be the pioneer. He reported the 
(Constitution to the plenum of the party from 
the drafting commission of the party congress. 
It was approved unanimously. A congress of 
soviets was convened to “consider and confirm 
it.” The Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. (the collective pres¬ 
idency of the nation, emanating from the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets, predecessor of 
tlie Supreme Soviet) approved it. 

In June, 1936, the draft was published. Ac¬ 
cording to Vyshinsky,^ “in this discussion mil¬ 
lions of people took part”; it was “read with 
delight”; and hundreds of thousands of written 
comments came in to the various government 
offices and newspapers. No record is offered us 
of whether any of the delighted millions re¬ 
jected the draft or the process of its formula¬ 
tion, or whether any dissenters tried to get a 
printing i^ress to publish their objections. It is 
alleged tliat the right to some private property 


^ A. Y. Vyshinsky, Law of the Soviet State, 
New York, 1948, p. 12. 
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and its bequest was inserted as one result of 
popular demand, 

Stalins Commendatory Arguments. In 
his speech before the soviets, Stalin arpied 
that since 1917 the class structure had been 
transformed. The capitalists, kulaks, and mer¬ 
chants had given way to workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia, none any longer exploited by i^ri- 
vate entrepreneurs, all working with equip¬ 
ment “possessed jointly with the whole people.” 
But Stalin did not answer the fundamental 
question: for whom and for what did they 
work? 

Stalin poured scorn on the eontiaits of “bour¬ 
geois” constitutions on the ground that they 
tacitly proceeded from the premise that society 
consists of antagonistic classes. But his criticism 
is untrnc to history and contemporary facts. 
Democratic constitutions did not start from any 
such premise but from strongly held diversities 
of values and interests, not those of classes but 
of individuals and their various free groupings. 

The Soviet (Constitution was not utopian but 
represented that which was already achi(‘\'ed 
—not communism, but socialism: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to 
his work**; not yet “From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs.** 

Stalin lauded the multinational federalism of 
the U.S.S.R. lie x^raised the civil liberties and 


rights of the Soviet Constitution as “real” be¬ 
cause various statutes carried them out in de¬ 
tail and economic? planning gave men em¬ 
ployment. (But we have seen that all the 
rights have been peu-verted into obligations.) 
Stalin had to admit that there were serious 
tensions between city and countryside and be- 
twc'cn the workers and the technical and 
managerial groin)s. 

The Monopolistic FarUj 

The (Constitution of 1936 openly ordains the 
(‘xclusive domination of the CCommunist party, 
Russkrs da facto ruler since 1917. Stalin (?vc‘n 
vaunted this in his spc‘eeh to the congress of 
soviets. It is a classic i^assagc, heartily echoed 
by StaliiTs successors. 

A party is a part of a class, its most advanecil 
part. Several parlicvs, jmd, eonse(|uenlly, frc*edom 
for parlies, can exist only in a society in which 
there are antagonistic classc's whose inliTCsls are 
imitnally hostile and irreconcilable—in which 
tluTC are, say, capitalists and workers, landlords 
and peasants, kulaks and poor peasants, etc. 
But in the U.S.S.R. there are no long(T such 
cla.s.s(\s as the capitalists, the landlords, the kulaks, 
«‘lc. In llu' U.S.S.R. there arc* only two classes, 
workcTS and peasants, whose interests, far from 
being mnliially hostile, art*, on the contrary, 
friendly. Hence, there is no ground in the 
U.S.S.R. for the existence of sevc*ral parties, and 
eon.secinenlly for frec‘clom for the.se partic*s. In 
the U.S.S.R. thc*re is ground for only one? party, 
the Coininunist party. 


ORGANIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORITY 


Sovereignty 

“All power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the 
wc^rking people of town and country as rc'pre- 
sciitcd by the Soviets of Working Pcoidc’s Dep- 
utic.s” (Art. 3). Thus, all others than “workers” 
could be excluded, howcvc*r society should 
c'volve. Excrci.se of authority is through .sewicts. 
Akso Article 1 stipidales a socialist state. But 
this is a truly clastic term, tactically employable 
for or against any likt?d or disliked ind;vidual or 
group. It is of cardinal significance that it is 
not “man” or “men” or the “individual or even 
“the people” to whom power is ascribed, as in 
Western democracies, but “working people ; 


what is worshipped is not the .soul (or human 
dignity) but economic forces and the economic 
prcKluccr. 

T1 1 C rightc'ousncss of this location of author¬ 
ity is taught in all the Soviet schools, to those 
akso who are going to bo kiwycrs and judges. 
In the late Andrei V’^y.shinsky’s words: 

The? Soviet state is a .state democratic after a 
new fashion—a d(*moLT'icy of a higluT type. . . . 
In our country that authority is actually in the 
hands of the toilers—they in reality govern the 
state and all the affairs of the state. 

^ Ibid., pp. 161-64. 
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The Various Levels of Soviets 

The soviets govern the various levels of 
Russia's state life as already indicated. At the 
top is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Then, each of the fifteen Union republics has 
a single-chamber Supreme Soviet, elected for 
four years. 

Within Great Russia—that is, the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic—there are 
fifteen autonomous republics; there are also 
two in Georgia, and one each in the Azer- 
baidzhan and Uzbek Union republies. Each of 
tliesc has a Supreme Soviet, which is the su¬ 
preme legislative organ of the area. 

There arc nine ethnic autonomous rcffions, 
of which six fall in the area of the R.S.F.S.R., 
and one each in Georgia, Azerbaid/han, and 
Tadzhik. These have Supreme Soviets also, 
established generally by the Union C:onstitu- 
tion but given status in detail in the constitu¬ 
tions of the republics. 

There are ten national areas (okrugs) of 
lesser authority and scope than the autonomous 
regions-they all fall within the R.S.F.S.R. They 
have devolved and superintended authority. 

So far, the area is given to peoples. Then the 
various Union republics are organized down¬ 
wards into territories (krais), rcfiions (oblasts), 
districts (raions), cities, and t)///rtge.s—variously 
shaped in the republics, in various numbers 
and varying in authority. Territories exist only 
in the R.S.F.S.R. 

All of these units have supreme elected au¬ 
thorities of a "parliamentary” kind, called sovi¬ 
ets. Emanating from them, by election by them, 
arc executive councils, both a Presidium and a 
Council of Ministers. Or there are less exalted 
names as the governmental unit decreases in 
importance. 

What Does "Soviet” Mean? The word 
“soviet” sprang up spontaneously in the Revo¬ 
lution of 1905 in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
to denominate committees of all the diverse 
political rebels against czarism. The word 
means only "council”; and in 1905 it had no 
Bolshevik or Communist bias in practice. The 
C]ommunists raised it to the level of a 
mystique: they made it an idolized concept of 


the people's own right to self-government. 

In 1917 Lenin, who had been suspicious of 
the soviets because the workers had acted 
spontaneously as leaders of their own revolt 
without benefit of his or Marx's theories, used 
the slogan “all power to the soviets” as a con¬ 
venient device to win over the masses, already 
in revolt, and especially the meetings of peas¬ 
ants in the villages. He used the idea as a 
rival to a "parliamentary republic,” which most 
liberal politicians wanted. He gave the impres¬ 
sion that these councils should have all govern¬ 
mental and military powers, and should be 
close to and recallable by the people. 

Lenin was uncomfortable with these early 
.soviets. For they included majorities of non- 
Bolsheviks. They were too large to be manip¬ 
ulated, and too diverse-minded and populous 
to be persuaded. The Bolsheviks soon chap¬ 
tered real power and lodged it in committees 
of the soviets, at all levels, and in the heads of 
the administrative departments. The soviets, 
as we shall .see, arc still largely hollow .shells. 
Furthermore, the local soviet executive bodies, 
to which power was transferred from the same 
echelon of elected soviets, were made subordi¬ 
nate to the next higher executive body, all the 
way up from the villages to Moscow. The 
.slogan "all power to the soviets” means tliat 
the popularly elected soviets choose, and are 
supposed to control, the executive bodies and 
the carccT officials working under the direction 
of these executives; but the executives actually 
escape that control and dominate the soviets. 

Lcgi.slative and executive powers arc not 
separated by separate election of the soviet 
and executive, as the American President and 
governors are separated from the Gongress 
and state legislatures. There is not even the 
amount of separation that exists between the 
British Cabinet and the Commons. Further¬ 
more, the soviets elect and may remove the 
judges. 

Agencies of Authority in the Union 

As all the other soviets arc modeled on the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., we give our 
attention only to the Union parliamentary and 
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executive institutions. The rest must be im¬ 
agined by analogy. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
governed by (1) the Supreme Soviet; (2) the 
Presidium of this Soviet elected by it, and its 
chairman, the President of the Soviet Union; 


and (3) the Council of Ministers chosen by 
joint session of both chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

It must be repeated tliat the Conimunisl 
party penetrates, manipulates, and controls 
these institutions all and always. 


THE SUPREME SOVIET 


Secrecy 

One fact is so important that it must be 
stated at once. An outstanding value of parlia¬ 
ments in democracies is that they are the for¬ 
ums of publicity of the intentions and motiva¬ 
tions of the governmental authorities and the 
Opposition. This publicity exerts a general 
educational effect on the population in civic 
matters. It enables the ])eople to understand and 
adjust to the leaders and, whfTever ne(‘t*ssary, 
to challenge what is wrong. It facilitates pre¬ 
diction. In Soviet Russia there is hardly any 
discussion in the Soviet (tlui parliament); laws 
are made without discussion; some laws are 
enacted and never published in due form. All 
one can ever know about the d<‘liberations 
and ideas of the e.xccutivc bodies, the Soviet 
Presidium and the (Council of Ministers, is 
what they prefer to tell the public about 
their private and secret proceedings; there is 
no possibility of open debate and disclosure. 
Such secrecy is a serious deprivation to an in¬ 
telligent citi/enry, and it gives birth to distrust 
by foreign countries. 

Powers of the Soviet 

The present number of deputies is 738 in 
the Soviet of the Union and 640 in the Soviet 
of Nationalities. They proceed from election 
every four years. The nature of the electoral 
process is crucial to an understanding of the 
nature of the authority of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment and of the masses. But that phase of the 
subject is postponed until pages 628-33. 

Legislative Po^ver. The Supreme Soviet 
exercises legislative power over all the sub¬ 
jects allotted to it in Article 14 of the Con¬ 


stitution. Since these include all social and 
economic affairs and every kind of right and 
obligation known to man, its power is, formally, 
unlimited in scope. 

However, tlie term Icf^ishttive power gives 
cause for thought. The Soviet rulers and con¬ 
stitutional lawyers boast that they have no 
such thing as the separation of powers. VVhy, 
then, single out tlie /eg/.s7n//t.v.’ powi‘r? It merely 
means “no other organs of authority have tht* 
right to issue acts having legislative force.*''* 

Yt‘t the authority of the Supreme* Soviet is 
confused for two reasons. (1) It has more 
than the power m(‘rcly to make laws. (2) 
Other organs are given “legislative “ powc'r by 
the (a)nstitulion--lhc* Pivsidium, to make de*- 
erees, and the Clouncil of Ministers, to make 
“decisions and orders on the basis c.f and in 
fulfillment of laws in force." These bodies have^ 
continually made the “laws," proclaimed them, 
and applied them, and have later asked the 
Soviet to ratify them at its infrequtMit and 
brief sessions. 

Other Powt.rs. Let us now set out the 
other powers of the Supr(.*me Soviet: 

It elects in joint session the Presidium, com- 
poscjcl of thirty-three me mbe rs, and this body 
is “accountable to the Supreme Sovic't in all 
its activities." 

It appoints, when it decerns iK.*cessary, in¬ 
vestigating and auditing commissions on any 
question. 

It forms the Goveniment of the U.S.S.R.- 
the Council of Mini.stors—at a joint .session. 
The Government and individual ministers are 
obliged to answer orally or in writing any 
questions asked by Soviet deputies. 


Ibid., p. 311. 
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THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U.S.S.R. 

And Its Position in the Government 


PARTY PRESIDIUM, 
CENTRAL COMMIHEE, 

I SECRETARIAT, AND APPARATUS 


U.S.S.R. SUPREME SOVIET 


PRESIDIUM OF SUPREME SOVIET 

Chairman 

Secretary 

1 5 Deputy Chairmen 
16 Members 


Protocol Department 


Information-Statistics 

Department 


Chancellery 


SOVIET OF THE UNION 

(738 Deputies) • 


SOVIET OF NATIONALITIES. 

(640 Deputies) 


• -CO-EQUAL- uepuTies; 

(One deputy for every 300,000 citiiens) (25 deputies per union republic 

I 11 deputies per autonomous republic 
5 deputies per autonomous oblast 
^ 1 deputy per national okrug) 


Chairman 

4 Deputy Chairmen 

STANDING COMMISSIONS 
Legislative Proposals (31 members) 
Budget (39 members) 

Foreign Affairs (23 members) 


Chairman 

4 Deputy Chairmen 

STANDING COMMISSIONS 
Legislative Proposals (31 members) 

Budget (39 members) 

Foreign Affairs (23 members) 

Economic (31 members) 


U.S.S.R. PROCURATOR 
GENERAL 


U.S.S.R. COUNCIL 
OF MINISTERS 


U.S.S.R. 

SUPREME COURT 


I Actual control 


Formal constitutional control 


Adapted from Report of Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, U. S. Senate, 1960. 


It elects the Supreme Court and the special 
courts of the U.S.S.R. for a period of five years. 
It appoints the Procurator General of the 


History 

What is the reality of the Supreme Soviet’s 


U.S.S.R. (equivalent, roughly, to the Attorney Power? There was no all-Union direct election 
General of the United States), for a period of Ae first one held under the 1930 Con- 

seven years. stitution in 1937. World War II prevented the 
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holding of an election in 1941; one was held 
in February, 1946. Further elections took place 
in 1950, 1954, and 1958. 

Before the 1936 Constitution, from 1918 on, 
elections were indirect. The electors in the 
cities and the villages elected their soviets. 
Then the full assemblies of the soviets chose 
delegates to a district congress, which sent del¬ 
egates to territorial or regional congresses. 
Finally, these congresses elected delegate's to 
the republic congress of soviets and to the 
Union congress. Reprcseritation of the popu¬ 
lation was so arranged as to give the city elec¬ 
tors the advantage over the rural voters by 
about 2 to 1—if that mattered with the Com¬ 
munist party in control. 

Thus, there then were no all-Union election 
campaigns, but only local campaigns for the 
local soviets. Now and again the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the existing congress of soviets (first 
established November 7, 1917) called a new 
congress. In roughly the first lw(?lvc months of 
Soviet rule four congresses were called; from 
July, 1918, to December, 1922, another five; 
thence until December, 1936, another eight. 
To 1921 congress was (by the constitution then 
in effect) convenable every three months; 
from 1921. (by a change in the law) it was 
convenable only once in two years. The reason 
for the change was explained thus: “What is 
needed is profound work of construction, 
which requires a concentration of attention.'’ So 
the local soviets ought iu)t be distracted by 
elections to the congress. If deputies stayed 
and worked in their districts they would be¬ 
come more experienced in government. 

The last congress before the 1936 Constitu¬ 
tion was called almost four years after that of 
1931. Between 1917 and 1936—that is, in 
twenty years—the total time for which all con¬ 
gresses were in session was only 104 clays ah 
toffether. In “bourgeois” demoeracies, legisla¬ 
tures sat for about 150 days each year, or 3,000 
days to the Russian 104. 

What Standing Has the Soviet? 

A basic safeguard of the people is the in¬ 
dependent power of the legislature to convoke 
itself. The United States Congress has an 


automatic right of session guaranteed in the 
Constitution. The British Parliament must meet 
annually because the budget must be voted by 
it. The present Russian Constitution requires 
that sessions of the Soviet be convened twice 
a year—by the Pri'sidium. In addition, extra- 
ordinaiy sessions may be convened by the 
Pri'sidiuin at its discretion or on the demand 
of one of the Union republics. 

The Soviet deputies cannot force the Pre¬ 
sidium to do so. From Deet'inber, 1937, to 
May, I960, the Supreme Soviet had thirty-four 
sessions, so that if we omit five years of war, 
leaving seventcc'ii >'ears, there were two ses¬ 
sions a year—but the longest session was only 
twelve days (it happened once) and most were 
only for four days each. The plain truth is that 
the Soviet has hardly any function beyond the 
unanimojis acceptance of tin* work of the 
Presidium and tlie Council of Ministers. They 
listen to their spokesmen, proffer some per¬ 
functory remarks about the laws proposed by 
ministers, and burst into rounds of ringing 
applause. What more can be expected of their 
industry in five days? 

During 1955 the Ck)mmunist leaders evi¬ 
dently decided to persuade the world that 
the Supreme Sovit't was truly significant. This 
may have been part of “the thaw” after Stalin, 
seriously intended, or it may have be(*n the 
tactics of the (Communist bosses to impress the 
rest of the world with their “liberalism.” Special 
sessions were called on August 4 to lu'ar 
Bulganin’s report on the Geneva Conference 
and on December 23 to hear the report on the 
Novc'mber Geneva Conference and the dicta¬ 
tors’ tour of the Far East. The Warsaw Treaty 
and the U.S.S.R.-West Gcnnan agreement 
were made subject to parliamentary ratifica¬ 
tion. In the postelection session of March 27, 
1958, the main theme was tluj Khrushchev 
proposal to sell the maeliine and tractor sta¬ 
tions to the collective farms—for consideration, 
not for authorization or legislation; and later 
sessions heard discussions of the educational 
reforms and the reduction of ground forces. 
In the session of May, 1960, improvements 
in the economy, si?rious changes in the party 
and ministerial hierarchies, and the incursion 
of an American “spy plane” over Russia were 
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announced but not debated. The Supreme 
Soviet has made contact with the world-wide 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, a voluntary associa¬ 
tion of parliamentary deputies and demo(?ratic 
persons who occasionally meet to discuss the 
role of parliamentary bodies. 

The Supreme Soviet of tlie U.S.S.R. has 
been dumped into the position the kings of 
England designed for Parliament before 
Charles I had his head taken off by the Par¬ 
liaments that resisted. It is a position of im¬ 
potence like that to which the Etats Gencraux 
were consigned by the kings of France. It has 
rather the status the (]zar gave to the Ru.ssian 
Duma in 1906. Strange commentary on “popu¬ 
lar sovereignty”! 

The Soviet's Proceedings 

The various minist(‘rs report on their work 
and propose bills to the Soviet. Until 1957 
there were three commissions, Legislative, 
Rudgetary, and Foreign Aifairs, elected in each 
house to consider bills submitted by ministers. 
Then another was added, in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, an Economic Commission. In 1959 
it consisted of thirty-one members with a 
Ukrainian as chairman and the various re¬ 
publics well-represented. This is, perhaps, a 
wheel in the recently organized economic de¬ 
centralization. The brevity of the sessions makes 
the initiation of laws by the commissions an 
impossibility—had they the temerity. But it is 
possible that, meeting some time before the 
Soviet, the commissions may resolve problems 
of terminology and conflicts of laws and even 
suggest response to public comment on the 
drafts. 

In the general Soviet discussions, each group 
of fifty deputies has the right to pick a reporter 
to participate in discussions or debates. The.se 
reporters are accorded an hour's first speech 
and then thirty minutes for a summation after 
debate; their co-reporter, a lesser time. A 
Council of Elders (senior members), following 
European parliamcntaiy practice and especial¬ 
ly representing the various republics and re¬ 
gions, is formally in charge of the agenda and 
proposals for the selection of the Presidium 
and Council of Ministers. 


Occasionally the commissions, which meet a 
few days before the session, suggest amend¬ 
ments to bills and to the budget. They are 
extremely trivial. Nothing like the amendments 
proposed and often carried by the Opposition 
in democratic legislatures ever appears. In 
Russia they are probably planted by the party 
leaders. From 1955 the Budgetary Commission 
was given the data a little earlier. But the 
.score of speakers behaved just as before; they 
boasted and applauded. The military budget 
was not even disclosed; in Britain, France, 
Germany, and the United States it is the sub¬ 
ject of the most detailed examination and de¬ 
bate. 

The objects of discussion and legislation vary 
a little from session to session. However, the 
decisions and ordinances made by the Council 
of Ministers and the Presidium far outnumber 
the laws (a dozen or so per session) made by 
the Soviet. Whether the former's decisions or 
ordinances are “laws” or not is entirely aca¬ 
demic. They have the force of law, without 
waiting for the Sovi(?t's confirmation. 

There were no questions to ministers until 
1957. Then “interpellations” were allowed on 
Il-bomb tests and cultural exchanges. In Eng¬ 
land questions are the vital procedure for draw¬ 
ing out the ministers and subordinating them to 
parliamentary and public responsibility, the 
most valued instrument of the Opposition in 
calling the Government to account. In France 
and Germany questions followed by a debate 
and vote have the same purpose and effect. 
Ministers are intimidated by these weapons. 
In the United States the congressional com¬ 
mittee interrogations and .special investigations 
subordinate officials to the public's demands. 
But in the Soviet Union the questions are 
few, most arc planted, and their consequence 
can never be the disciplining or removal of a 
minister or a change of policy under the im¬ 
pulse of public demand. 

The two chambers meet separately for the 
first meeting of the session, to be addressed by 
one of their seniors, to select a chairman, to 
adopt the agenda and timetable, and to select 
the commissions. At the next meeting the 
chambers meet jointly to hear the budget re¬ 
port. Here the Communist party Presidium 
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attends, as well as the Soviet’s Presidium and 
the ministers; the chiefs of tlie party arc 
most conspicuously draped about. It is a gala 
occasion, and there is much cheering and 
laughter. Then the houses meet separately to 
discuss the budget. Following the party rules 
regarding “criticism and self-criticism,” which 
are compulsory, some members offer pscMido- 
critical remarks and remedial suggestions, 
and obtain promises from the ministers of im¬ 
provement in the future. The Minister of Fi¬ 
nance concludes this phase of I lie session by 
a final report to each house on the budget, 
taking notice of the foregoing discussions, 
whereupon each house unanimously approves 
the budget. 

The decrees made by the Soviet Presidium, 
which often contain dismissals and appoint¬ 
ments of important personnel in the ministries 
up to the ministers themselves, are prestaited 
by the Presidium to each house and are 
adopted unanimously without debate. Laws 
presented are accepted without any substan¬ 
tial discussion. 

The concluding meeting of the session is 
again a joint meeting. This elects thr. Presidium 
from the slate presented unchallenged by the 
("ouncil of Elders, and it does so unanimously. 
So also does it ratify the Council of Ministers, 
k’inally, demonstrative resolutions—concerning 
the plans of world peace, or (in 1957) satis¬ 
faction with the policy of economic decentral- 
i/ation—are pronounced for public.and foreign 
consumption. 

There is never any tension of a ministry in 
trouble with an Opposition or its own follow¬ 
ers in revolt. There is never an imminent 
sense that as the result of a debate the minis¬ 
ters may be ejected. There is not e\’cn the 
clash we see between the United Slates Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress. Fear, in Russia, afllicts 
the Soviet deputies and not the ministers, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, fear among the ministers them¬ 
selves regarding their strength with the hier¬ 
archy of the party. 

The Deputies of the Soviet 

Despite the clear and complete impotence 
of the Supreme Soviet, the deputy is supplied 


with all the panoply of privileges enjoyed by 
members of true parliam(‘nts in other nations. 
It is hard to answer why he should ha\ e thesi*. 
For example, he may ask questions, though he 
cannot compel an answ'er. lie has inviolability 
of person, though that did not prevent Stalin 
from “purging” hundreds of tlu'inl He is paid 
1,000 rubles a month, and 150 rubles a day 
during .sessions of the Soviet, and he has free 
travel at any time. His 1,000 rubles a month 
is 25 percent more than a .s(‘iniskilled worker 
earns. In addition, the di-pnly gi*ts a salary for 
his own regular job. Dining the sessions he is 
afforded the best hotel accommodations and 
the lu'st seals at the tlu'aters and opera. The 
Soviet deputy is not in a position to do ad¬ 
ministrative fax’ors for his district. A pi’rson 
asked by the party to become a deputy is in 
no position to refuse. 

The two chambers have ecpial powers. If a 
deadlock occurs, it is broktai by their dissolu¬ 
tion by the Presidium and new elections. But 
with the parly in cornplele control this has not 
and cannot happen. 

Political and Social C’omposition. The 
party arranges, for reasons disenssed later, to 
have many nonparty people as Soviet tlepu- 


ties. 

Sorief of 
t/ic 1 Jttion 

Suvift of 
Katioualitivs 

1937 

19.0% 

•-^8.3% 

1916 

15.5 

22.5 

1954 

20.0 

21.0 

1958 

23.7 

24.2 


However, the vastm'ss of the party majority 
is clear. Moreover, well over 90 percent of the 
deputies arc paid officials in the party, the 
governmental bodies, or the arrnetl forces, or 
chairmen of collective farms and members of 
the managerial class of the planned economy. 
They .surely have an interest in not criticizing 
the proposals put before them by the party 
leadership. 

In the republic soviets the Communist depu¬ 
ties amount to .some 80 percent of the total 
membcr.ship. In the local-go\'ernment soviets, 
e.g. for 1957, the percentage of parly members 
varied from 59.6 in Armenia to a minimum of 
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33.7 in Estonia. The proportion has risen al¬ 
most everywhere over the last decade. 

The chairman of the Credentials Committee 
in 1958 reported that the Soviet of the Na¬ 
tionalities contained men and women who 
were “directly in production” in the plants, 
factories, collective and state fanns, and ma¬ 
chine and tractor stations (M.T.S.) to the ex¬ 
tent of 44.9 percent of the total, and that 57.2 
percent of this category were workers and 
peasants. These figures afforded him the op¬ 
portunity to sneer at the United States Con¬ 
gress which had “no rank-and-file workers and 
farmers” and allowed him to allege that “only 
in a genuinely democratic socialist soviet state, 
as in our state, is such a composition of the 
supreme state organ possible.” The real ques¬ 
tion, of course, is what power does this Soviet 
organ have? The answer, none. 

The Soviet of the Union had a composition 
not quite identical but very similar to this. 
The same speaker listed the following: 34 eco¬ 
nomic administrators or specialists; 82 workers 
in science, culture, literature, and art; 113 
engineers; 55 agronomists; 10 economists; 22 
physicians; 35 teachers; 27‘ holders of the doc¬ 
tor of science degree; 24 candidates for such 


degrees. Nearly half of the total membership 
had completed or partially completed higher 
education; another 33 percent had finished or 
at least been exposed to secondary education. 
Though the categories do not vary much from 
election to election, there is a great turnover of 
membership; nearly two-thirds are newly 
elected men and women. 

An interesting analysis of the deputies of 
both chambers together has been made to 
show the relative strength of the various 
“classes” or “strata,” and to show the increased 
representation of “the working people” and 
their lower levels. It is summarized in the 
table below. 

Like the c*hange in the social character of 
the Communist party membership, the compo¬ 
sition of the Supreme Soviet has changed, 
partly causatively. F'or the years 1937, 1946, 
1950, and 1954, respectively, workers formed 
this percentage of the total membership: 42.0; 
39.0; 31.5; and 23.5—clearly descending. The 
pea.san try's representation was: 29,5; 26.0; 
20.5; 16.5-again, a clear decline. The upper 
cla.s.scs’ share was: 28.5; 35.0; 48.0; 60.0—a 
remarkable increase. But the trend was sharply 
reversed in 1958, almost back to 1937. 


THF. COMFOSniON OF THE SUPREME SOVIET* 


Upper levels 


Ijower levelX 


Total deputies 


Party 

Government 

State Security Organs 

Armed Forces 

Industry and Transport 

Agriculture 

Intelligentsia 


!95t 

I95S 

1954 

232 

244 

54 

128 

90 

146 

23 

12 


69 

51 

4 

78 

79 

154 

167 

182 

103 

193 

161 



1958 

1954 

1958 

34 

286 

278 

73 

274 

163 

... 

23 

12 

I 

73 

52 

252 

232 

331 

199 

270 

381 

... 

193 

161 


*Nikolai Galay, “Military Representation in the 
19.58 Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.,** Bulletin of 
the Institute for the Study of the. U.S.S.R., Munich, 
Germany, Apiil, 1958, p. 8. Some very slight changes 
in tcrminolo^ to conmrm with the naming of the 
institutions (“Isewlierc in this work have been made. 

fThc “upper level** is comprLsetl of Party: members, 
candidate members, and secretaries of the Central 
Committee as well as the per.sons attached to it, 
members of the Central Inspection and Control com¬ 
mittees, secretaries of the Union republics, and krai, 
oblast, and city party committees; Got/rt-nwrw/; minis¬ 
ters of the U.S.S.R. and Union republics and their 
deputies, members of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the presidiums of the Union 


republics; State Security Organs: leading K.G.B. and 
M.V.D. workers, public prosecutors (procurators) at 
the all-Union, republic, krai, and oblast levels, supreme 
court judges, ministers of justice; Industry and Transport: 
all positions from chief engineers, heads of shops, and 
engineers upwards; Agriculture: M.T.S. and state-farm 
directors, collective-farm chairmen, their deputies, 
agronomists, and technical experts; Intelligentsia: 
scholars, writers, artists, doctors, teachers, and so on. 

tThc “lower level** is comprised of Party: secretaries 
of raion party committees and below; Government: 
chairmen of krai and oblast executive committees 
and below; Industry and Transport: foremen, brigade 
leaders, and workers; Agriculture: M.'P.S., state-farm, 
brigade, team, and collective-farm workers. 
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THE PRESIDIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is a collectiv'c or collegial presidency. 
It is as though the Founding Fathers of the 
United States Constitution had, indeed, ac¬ 
cepted some of the Convention’s proposals to 
make the chief executive a five- or se\'en- 
headed body instead of a single President. The 
Presidium is the miniature self of the Soviet 
in numbers and its greater and "inner” self in 
actual delegated power. 

Its chairman is referred to as the President 
of the U.S.S.R. He is, e.specially in interna¬ 
tional affairs and in Soviet state ceremonials 
and celebrations, like the British monarch, with 
the tremendous exception that he is a leading 
and active member of the party. The presi¬ 
dency has been given to political medioc-rities. 
Kalinin, an old Rol.shevik party man, a peasant, 
served from 1919 to retirement in 1946. From 
1946 to 1953 the post was held by Shvemik, 
who had been chairman of all the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions since 1930. 
In 1953, after Stalin’s death, it was eonfcTnul 
on Marshal Voroshilov, one of the Soviet old 
guard, a Stalin protege and eomrade-in-arms 
since the Civil War; Shvernik returned to the 
trade unions. In May, 1960, the aged and 
feeble Voroshilov steppc'd down and was re¬ 
placed by L. I. Brezhnev, age fifty-five, a 
member of the parly Presidium and a career 
politician. 

Status and Powers 

The Presidium of tln'rty-thrce is elected in a 
joint sitting of the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities every four years; it 
includes a chairman, fifteen vice-chairmen, six¬ 
teen members, and a secretaiy. The party sees 
to it that the Presidium consists of none but 
party members. 

The practice has been to elect among the 
fifteen vice chairmanships the chairmen of the 
soviet presidiums of the Union republics. It is 
at once an obeisance to the idea of federal 
union of nationalities and also a reflection of 
the Union integration. Some members or can¬ 
didate members of the Soviet Presidium are 


members of the party Presidium: in Decem¬ 
ber, 1959, seven. Members of the Council of 
Ministers are not elected to the Presidium, 
since it is realized that they are very busy with 
what should be independent functions. Among 
its party Presidium members are several first 
secretaries of important regional party organi¬ 
zations (including, until January, 1960, Kiri¬ 
chenko, First Secretary of the Ukraine party). 

With peculiar constitutional fastidiousness 
the chairmen of the Soviet chambers are not 
elected to the Presidium, since they are sup¬ 
posed to be the watchdogs over the latter. 

Its powers are far-reaching: 

It convenes session s of the Si iprrm** 

It intcTprets the laws in force and issues 
in.stnictions on their administration. 

It dissolves the Soviet in conditions of b i- 
cameral deadlock and fixes new election s. 

It may conduct referenda at its initiative or 
at the demand of one of the Union republics. 

It may rescind decisions and orders of thc^ 
Councils of Ministers of the Union and of the 
Union republics if they are not in accordance* 
with the law, and this includes the law of the 
Constitution. 

Between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, it 
relieves and appoints ministers at the instance 
of the chairman of the Council of Ministers— 
later confirmable by the Supreme Soviet. 

It awards decorations and assigns titles of 
honor of the U.S.S.R. 

It cxtTcises the right of pardon. 

It appoints and replaces the supreme com¬ 
mand of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 

Between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, it 
declares a state of war in the event of an 
armed attack on the U.S.S.R. or if it is neces¬ 
sary to fulfill international treaty obligations of 
mutual defense against aggression. 

It declares partial or general mobilization. 

It ratifies international treaties. 

It appoints and recalls plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. to foreign states. 

It accepts the documents of appointment 
and recall of diplomatic representatives of for¬ 
eign states accreditcxl to it. 
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The Presidium prtise rvcs its authority after 
the expiry or the dissolution o^tl^ S uprem e 
So vietj 11 ^ a nc\^Swiet isTorimed. The new 
elections are arranged by the Presidium with¬ 
in a period of not more than two months from 
the cessation of the Soviet. The newly elected 
Soviet is convened by the Presidium not later 
than a month after the elections. 

Among all its powers these are of special 
importance. It interprets the laws and the Con¬ 
stitution. It rescinds ministerial and republic 
decisions. It appoints and dismisses certain 
high officials. It commands the armed forces. It 
declares war and administers diplomatic repre¬ 
sentation. It has the constitutional authority 
(Art. 65) that “between sessions” of the Soviet 
the (Council of Ministers is accountable and 
responsible to the Presidium. These powers 
have been mightily used. “The Presidium of 

THE COUNCIL 

In March, 1940, the direction of the day-to- 
day administration became respectable: the 
People's Commissars were replaced by minis¬ 
ters, ministries, and a Council of Ministers—the 
Coverninent. Its most important member is 
tlie Chairman, who corresponds to the Prime 
Minister in Britain and France. We occasion¬ 
ally call him Prime Minister, as Western 
journalists do; but this designation does not 
instructively symbolize the peculiar relation¬ 
ship betw'een him and the ministers and Vice- 
(^hairmen of the (Council. 

Powers and Status 

The Constitution (Art. 64) designates the 
Council “the highest executive and administra¬ 
tive organ of state power.” It is declared to be 
“responsible and accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet”; and between sessions of the Soviet, it 
is accountable “to the Presidium.” 

In 1936 the Constitution called it “an organ 
of state administration.” Stalin insisted that 
legislation be restricted to one body, the Soviet 
only. So the Council of Ministers was formally 
endowed with a more limited authority—to 
execute the laws already made. The Constitu- 


the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is account¬ 
able to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for 
all its activities,” says Article 48. The brevity of 
the Soviet's sessions cma.sculates the word 
“accountable.” 

But the Presidium is removed from the 
actual day-by-day departmental executive re¬ 
sponsibilities. The decisions which direct the 
use of the powers we have mentioned are, in 
fact, made by the Council of Ministers and 
the party leaders. There seems to be hardly 
any full collective counsel and action by the 
Presidium of the Soviet. When decisions are 
announced in its name, they arc issued and 
signed by the chairman and secretary. Its re¬ 
public members must be at their local posts 
most of the time. No doubt at all, the Presidium 
of the Communist party finnly and continu¬ 
ously directs its decisions. 

OF MINISTERS 

tion makes specific mention of the Council's 
powers to execute the laws; coordinate the 
work of the all-Uniou and Union-republic de¬ 
partments; administer the national Plan, the 
budget, and the monetary system; maintain 
public order and security and state interests; 
conduct international relations; manage the 
armed forces and the draft; reorganize depart¬ 
ments; and annul the orders of individual 
ministers and suspend the decisions of the 
Union republics. 

The Council has usually been far larger in 
size than its closest counterpart in other coun¬ 
tries. Thus, distinguishing the ministries that 
have jurisdiction throughout the Union as all- 
Union ministries and those which operate 
through the appropriate ministries of the Union 
republics as Union-republic ministries, one 
finds the numbers have evolved as shown in 
the tabic on page 625. 

There is no point in burdening the reader 
with the varying lists of ministries. It is inter¬ 
esting to notice that changes in them are by 
constitutional amendment. But the most im¬ 
portant of the changes must be noticed: it 
followed a massive theory of economic decen¬ 
tralization initiated by Khrushchev. As a con- 
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MINISTRIES OF THE U.S.S.R. 



All-Union 

Union-Republic 

Total 

1924 

5 

5 

10 

1936 

8 

10 

18 

1947 

36 

23 

59 

1949 

28 

20 

48 

1952 

30 

21 

51 

1953 

12 

13 

25 

1954 

30 

21 

51 

1958 

11 

13 

24 

1959 

6 

10 

16* 


•And eighteen state committees .ind other commit¬ 
tees and commissions, as explaineil in the text. 

sequence, in 1958 the central administrative 
departments were most substantially reformed. 

It is important to notice the di/ference be¬ 
tween the all-Union ministries, the Union- 
republic ministries, and the state committees. 
The all-Union ministries, of which there were 
only six at the end of 1959, directly admin¬ 
ister the appropriate iristitiitions and activities 
throughout the whole territory of the Soviet 
Union. The Union-rc'publie ministries, of which 
there were t<‘n at tlie end of 1959, though also 
lodged in the capital, adininister only a few 
activities themselves; mainly they are directors 
and supervisors of the ministries co\’cring the 
same subjects in each Union republic. Thus, 
for example, the Ministry of Ih’alth commands 
what shall be done to implement tlu? laws and 
policy on health to be fulfilled by the republics, 
but it has no officials of its own in the field 
(‘xeept for liaison. The state committees, of 
which there were thirteen at the end of 1959, 
do not usually undertake administration, but 
rather supervise and coordinate the interde¬ 
partmental work that falls within their scope. 
Kor example, the Committee on Automation 
and Machine Building pulls together the efforts 
made in all governmental agencic?s to spur on 
automation. In addition, there are several other 
committees and commissions (five in 1959), 
including the Committee on State Security. 

Only about half of all the ministers are mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Soviet. If the ministers 
not in the Soviet are required at a session, 
they are permitted to attend. Indeed, the party 
leaders may require it. Ministers are not sub¬ 


jected to critical questioning; therefore it mat¬ 
ters little whether they arc members or not. 
The Soviet cannot cashier tlu'm, and so they 
hardly need keep in rapport with the deputies 
—who, in any ease, are only in Moscow about 
twice a year at short sessions. 

P.MvrY AND Statk. This connection is so im¬ 
portant that, risking re]H‘titiou (the main dis¬ 
cussion is in Chapter 85), wt? underline it. 
Malenkov, succc('ding Slalin, wished to allow 
the state*, that is, the “managerial class*' of 
public officials and economic directors and 
experts, to have at least the same weight in 
public policy making as the Communist party, 
llenc'c as Priiiu* Minister he promoted a policy 
of having practically all the members of the 
party Presidium in tin* top places of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. Khrushchev's intent was far 
dillerent; he determined to recapture the dom¬ 
ination of government and society for the 
party. Therefore, lu* has only a few ministers 
(at the top) in the party Presidium. TIu^ 
cooperation betwi*(‘n the many millions of in- 
tellig(*nt officials in tin* stale and the millions 
in the party—two great pyramids of men and 
power—is most difficult to assure, for tlicre arc? 
very intense iliH(*rences of interests between 
individuals and groups within each, as well as 
conflicts of inti*r(‘st between both as a whole, 
ev(*ii though many of the managerial class 
are mt*inbers of the party. 

CompoHilion and Size of the Council 

The Council as a whole has this composition. 
There is a Chairman (or Prime Minister). To 
March 31, 1958, it w;\s Bulganin. The position 
was then given to Khrushchev by a vole of 
th(? Soviet. He also was and rc?mains the First 
Secretary of the Prtisidium of the Communist 
party, and thus links party and stale. Then 
(as of May, 1960) follow two First Vice- 
Chairmcm (or First D(.‘puty Chairmen): A. N. 
Kosygin, fonner chairman of the Stale Planning 
Committee, and A. I. Mikoyan, the only sur¬ 
viving member of those Bolsheviks who were 
ill the party before the* J917 Revolution, an 
authority on trade and inteiTiational commerce. 
These men do not hold departmcjutal re- 
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sponsibility. Then follow four Vice-Chairmen, 
only one of whom has administrative responsi¬ 
bility, V. N. Novikov, the chairman of the 
State Planning Committee. These seven men 
may be regarded as th(i inner core and guiding 
section of the whole Council. Of these, Khru¬ 
shchev, Mikoyan, Kosygin, and N. C. Ignatov 
are members of the party Presidium. Two 
other ministers, one for agriculture and the 
other for finaiicc, are at the top with these. 
The group of nine form what is called the 
Presidium of the Council of Ministers (not to 
be confused with the Prc'sidium of the Soviet 
or the Presidium of the party). 

Then follow the oth(‘r departmental ministers 
and the heads of committees and commissions, 
another thirty or so. To these must be added 
the fifteen ministers ex officio provided for by 
Article 70 of the Constitution, who are the 
prime ministers of the Union republics. In 
addition, there arc eleven niinist<?rs who are 
Gosplan officials. The total in the Council of 
Ministers is therefore some sixty-five. 

The top ministers are interlaced with the 
Communist party's highest decision-making 
body, the party Presidium. There is yet another 
linkage. As of December, 1959, twenty-three 
ministers altogether were members of the 
party's Central Committee and eleven others 
were candidate members. 

Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. The vari¬ 
ous ministers come and go. Little is known 
about any but the top men, such as the Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Cliairmen of the Council. 

The Clhairman is all-important. He may be 
(as he is now) th(! first man in the Soviet and 
Communist-party hierarchies. His status carries 
with it all the authority, glamor, and majesty 
of the mighty state of Russia. It is more glamor¬ 
ous than that of party chieftain, so far as the 
massc\s are concerned. The holders of tliis 
exalted position have been Lenin, Rykov, Mo¬ 
lotov, and Stalin, in direct succession until Sta¬ 
lin's death in March, 1953. Then Georgi Malen¬ 
kov left the position of First Secretary of the 
party to become Chairman of the Council. He 
did not last long, for on February 8, 1955, he 
was ousted as the result of a shift in the policy 
and personality balance within the Communist- 


party leadership. Malenkov was demoted to 
Minister of Electric Power Stations, and the 
chairmanship was taken over by Nikolai Bul¬ 
ganin, until then Minister of Defense. 

The party's Presidium decides whether a 
man is fit to be Prime Minister. If it thinks not, 
then the parly's Central Committee makes a 
decision that he resign—and that occurs form¬ 
ally before the Supreme Soviet. In April, 1958, 
Khrushchev himself replaced Bulganin, who 
was demoted to the chairmanship of the State 
Bank. For it was now deemed expedient that 
Khrushchev speak in the name of the state, 
not merely of the party, in international af¬ 
fairs. Furthermore, Bulganin had not been a 
reliable ally when Khrushchev was attacked 
by an “antiparty" group in July, 1957. 

In order to achieve a sustained concentra¬ 
tion of affairs together with expertness, the 
First Vice-Chairmen span certain major fields 
of governmental responsibilities. Thus, Mikoyan 
takes responsibility for foreign affairs, including 
foreign economic matters, and Kosygin, per¬ 
haps (like his predecessor, Koslov), coordinates 
domestic policies. The other Vice-Chairmen 
are similarly vested with coordinative func¬ 
tions: for example, as down to May, 1960, one 
in economic planning, another in defense pro¬ 
duction, another in basic raw materials and 
food. Adilitional members of the Presidium of 
the Council concern themselves with agricul¬ 
ture, the most worrying of all Russian prob¬ 
lems, and finance, a theme that runs through 
all state activity. 

The Presidium and the Ministries. The 
body of nine, the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers, is the closest analogy in Russia to 
the cabinet in Britain or France or West 
Germany, or the President in the United 
States. The whole sixty-five ministers meet in 
full session, it is reported, weekly. Their work 
is highly detailed; the information they have 
is also detailed and departmentally technical. 
It must be a great strain on the Chainnan, 
Khrushchev, to fill this role and also act as 
First Secretary of the Communist party. It is 
reported that he can rarely attend the Council's 
meetings. The responsibility of sustaining a 
useful liaison between the party and the gov- 
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eminent “bureaucracy” therefore devolves on 
the Vice-Chairmen closest to him; and a “use¬ 
ful liaison” here means the dominance of the 
party. The nine~or whatever the number may 
be in the frequent changes—inject the stream 
of policy-tendency throughout the sixty-live. 

The Presidium of the Council of Ministers is 
the funnel through which the party Presidium 
exerts its will for more specific formulation and 
execution and through which there rises to the 
party Presidium that detailed and integrated 
knowledge of business that it needs in order 
to decide its own aims and the best means for 
their achievement. There is, witliin the top 
group of the Council itself, and appointed 
from time to time, a “Commission for Current 
Questions,” which is nothing other than the 
equivalent of the (Cabinet committiHJs ap¬ 
pointed in England for the solution of inter¬ 
departmental knotty problems. 

As we have already pointed out, the decrees 
or orders of the Council have immediately on 
issue tile force of law. 


The men at the head of the many ministries 
are not “amateurs” in the sense that ministers 
in the parliamentary go\'ernments are, i.c. pol¬ 
iticians. They are expert professional and ca¬ 
reer officials, who have been trained for the 
specialized responsibilities of the specific de¬ 
partments and have risen almost exclusively by 
promotion in them. They have not been re- 
cniited from those who have worked in the 
“political” field, though some may, by charac¬ 
ter and aptitude, acquire a mastery of politics 
and tactics. Hence, the special significance of 
the Council of Ministers and of tlie Council’s 
Presidium is to give gc'iuTal orientation and 
impulse of policy to the sixty or more seg¬ 
ments into which tin; total scope of the Soviet 
government is divided. The Vice-C]hairmen are 
left free to think and orient the work of the 
many expert heads of departmi'iits, and to link 
the Council of Ministers and the party Pre¬ 
sidium. They reach high place not through tin* 
government but through the Communist-party 
hierarchy. 


THE SEPARATION OF POWERS? 


It is possible that the Supreme Soviet, 
the Council of ^^inisters, and their presidiums 
feel a conscientious responsiveness to the Rus¬ 
sian people—in their own fashion. But we have 
seen enough to appreciate that the ever- 
operativc power of discipline over them stem¬ 
ming from a democratically sovereign people 
is lacking. For that power something else has 
been substituted: the leadership principle and 
the party. What we have calk’d censorial re¬ 
sponsibility is missing. So is the separation of 
powers and its checks on arbitrary government. 

Montesquieu, John Locke, and the authors 
of the Federalist advanced the theory of the 
separation of powers to divide power among 
governmental agencies in order to preserve 
the liberty of persons and groups against the 
solid might of government. Bolshevik official 
theory retorts that tliis was only a limitation 
of power by certain selfish economic classes for 
the advantage of those classes. The writers 
named are not guilty of this charge, as their 
works show. It is still true that the institution 


of checks and balances benefits all individuals 
no matter to what class thc-y belong. For ex¬ 
ample, if the law c’ourts order a man’s releasi* 
from detention by the executive by requiring 
habt?as corpus, his “class” has nothing to do 
with it. Within classics men and women have 
lawsuits with each (Jther and groups contend 
about policy and laws. 

But the Bolsheviks wanted undivided power 
in order to destroy c/ari.sm; and th(?n **mono¬ 
lithic" power to dictate their form of socialism 
—that is, they wanted their power to be as 
undivided and weighty as a block of granite. 

Faragraph 5 of the Communist-party pro¬ 
gram says; 

The Soviet Government, guaranteeing to the 
working masses incomparably more opportunities 
to vote and recall their delegates in the most 
easy and accessible manner than they pnsses.sed 
under bourgeois democracy and parlianamtarisin, 
at the same time abolishes all the negative 
features of parliamentarisin, especially the sepa¬ 
ration of Icfj'islativa and executive powers [italics 
added], tlic i.solatioii of the represc-ntalive in¬ 
stitutions from the masses, etc. 
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What, then, do the Communist party and 
its constituent assemblies put in place of the 
separation of powers to hold j^ovemment in 
check? This only, says Vyshinsky; 

From top to bottom the Soviet social order is 
penetrated by the single general spirit of the 
oneness of the authority of the toilers. . . . The 
unity of tlie authority of the toilers, embodied in 
the highest organs of that authority, expresses the 
democratic nature and the sovereignty of die 
Soviet people. . . . 

In the U.S.S.R. authority has its beginning in 
the genuine poinilar sovereignty personified by 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. This is not 
incompatible with limiting the jurisdiction of 
authority as between organs. [Notcl] Such 
limitation flows out of the extraordinarily com¬ 
plex functions of the Soviet state machinery gov¬ 
erning both people and economy.'* 

He charges that the overthrow of the separa¬ 
tion of powers by the bourgeoisie (which he 
alleges occurs, altliough the evidence refutes 
this) leads to “fasci.sm.*’ Yet the Soviet regime 
overthrows the separation on principle. It is 


then fascist? He would say, "No! because wo 
use our power for tlie benefit of the workers!” 
If the reply to this were, "How do you know 
it is for the benefit of the workers, since you 
never allow them the free opportunity to say 
Yes or No?” his answer could only be that the 
Communist party, as the interpreter of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism, knows best what is good for the 
“workers and peasants and intelligentsia.” 

This is the vicious dictatorial circle in evi¬ 
dence once again. 

There is no separation of powers, then, in 
the Soviet Union. For (1) the legislature is 
impotent; and the executive is not, in fact, re¬ 
sponsible to it. (2) The judiciary is under the 
control of the Presidium, the Ministries of 
Interior, and the Procurator General (elected 
by the Soviet, under controls). (3) The “in¬ 
terpretation” of the laws and decrees, which 
in other countries is vested in the judiciary, is, 
as we have seen, vested in the Soviet Pre¬ 
sidium. 


ELECTIONS AND THE RECALL 


Is it the proletariat, including the peasantry, 
that decides Soviet policy through elections, as 
the Constitution reciuires? Or is it the Com¬ 
munist party that dictates in the sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing of “democratic” elections? 

Elections to the Supreme Soviet are regu¬ 
lated by Chapter XI of the Constitution of 
1936 iind the election law of January 9, 1950, 
replacing that of October 11, 1945 (which itself 
replaced the law of July 9, 1937, and earlier 
rules, to which some reference will be made 
later). These laws, by the way, were passed 
by the Supreme Soviet with practically no di.s- 
cussion whatsoever. 

Basically, the principles of election arc these: 
universal, equal, and direct .suffrage at age 
eighteen for electors, regardless of race, na¬ 
tionality, sex, religion, educational qualifica¬ 
tions, residence, social origins, property qualifi¬ 
cations, or past activity; eligibility for office at 
the age of twenty-three; a secret ballot. Ex¬ 
cepted are insane persons. Until 1958 persons 

^Ibid,, p. 318. 


sentenced by a court of law could be deprived 
of electoral rights; then such penalty was 
abolished. 

The Conduct of Soviet Elections 

Voters’ lists are compiled by the executive 
committees of the various city, city-ward, and 
niral soviets for the general population, and 
by the military commanders in military units 
in active service. The lists are subject to chal¬ 
lenge by citizens. 

In the Soviet of the Union the constituencies 
are variously delimited, averaging 300,000 in¬ 
habitants in caeh. In the election of 1958, this 
produced 738 districts and as many deputies. 
In the Soviet of Nationalities the constituen¬ 
cies are thus arranged: 25 in each Union re¬ 
public; 11 in each autonomous republic; 5 in 
each autonomous region; and one in each 
national district. Each of these constituencies 
elects one deputy. The number of constituen¬ 
cies and of deputies is 640. 

These electoral areas are large, as large as 
a congressional district in the United States; 
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they are four or five times as large in popula¬ 
tion and usually veiy much larger territorially 
than British constituencies. Because the elector¬ 
ate numbers about 130 million people and vast 
areas arc but sparsely populated, the mere 
work of getting the voters to the polling booths 
is an awesome task. It clearly necessitates a 
powerful and large propaganda organization. 
This is the Communist parly and all the re¬ 
gime's state-owned and state-manipulated mass 
media of communication. 

To assist electoral organization, precincts are 
loiTiicd of 1,500 to 3,000 inhabitants where the 
city or village unit has more than 2,000 popula¬ 
tion. No absent voter is neglected, not (?vcn 
passengers in long-distance trains on election 
day. 

The Nomination of Candidates. Who has 
the right to nominate? The Constitution says: 

The right to nominate candidates is secured to 
public organizations and societies of the working 
people: Coiniriunist party organizations, trade 
unions, cooperatives, youth organizations, and 
cultural soc'ictics [Art. 141]. 

and the election laws specify that 

the right to nominate ... is (?xcTciscd by the 
central bodies . . . and their republic and local 
organizations and by geiu*ral meetings of workers 
and employees at enterprises and institutions, 
in military units, peasants on collective farms, 
and state-farm workers and employees at their 
places of work. 

The vesting of nomination in groups is lauded 
as a sign of '‘high-level . . . organized social 
consciousness”—whatever that may mean. 

When these groups, one or two or more of 
them in large or small conference, have some¬ 
how assembled in these large districts and 
chosen a candidate, they submit the nomina¬ 
tion to an electoral commission. The nomination 
must be accompanied by the minutes of the 
nominating meeting and signed by the mem¬ 
bers of its executive or presiding group. I’hus, 
there could be several nominations reaching 
the electoral commission, if there were no 
party concerted action among the groupings 
mentioned in the law. 

All the registered candidates must be in¬ 
cluded on the ballot, which also carries the 
name of the nominating organization and 


states whether the candidate is a party mem¬ 
ber. Default by an electoral commission is 
appellable to the central electoral commission. 
The electoral commissions print the ballots and 
send them out to the precincts not later than 
fifteen days before the elections. These are in 
tlie language of the population of the various 
districts. 

How AN Election Is Managed. How lib¬ 
eral the Soviet election law looks: No deposit 
of .£ 150 must be laid down as in Britain; no 
100,000 francs as in France. No primary laws 
have to bo complied with as in the United 
States. As this is a simple single-membcr- 
constituency system, there are no awkward 
and confusing lists, as in France before 1958, 
or worry about the justice of P.R., as in West 
Cennany. Yet there is only one political parly, 
the Communist parly. Its nuclei are every¬ 
where. The leading role in the* nomination of 
candidates is played by the parly, both opcnily 
as a unit and hardly less so in the manage¬ 
ment of the other organizations. As Khru¬ 
shchev said to American observ'ers in March, 
1958, it is done by “n'liable persons.” 

1. The party makes cpiito sure about the 
overwhelming predominance of Communist 
party members in the Soviet. 1’he nominating 
bodies vie with each other for the candidature 
of their party favorites, so that some outstand¬ 
ing figures arc asked to stand in many con¬ 
stituencies, sometimes scores of them. Of 
course, they only choo.se one constituency. This 
popularity contest is an important inch'x of 
party standing. The party Presidium n*ally 
prompts it. Thus, in March, 1958, Khrushchev 
was named in 84 cfMistituencies, Bulganin in 
only 6, Mikoyan in 23.'’’ 

2. The party attracts nonparty, but not anti- 
regime, persons; it forms a “bloc of Commu¬ 
nists and nonparty people,” the latter following 
the cause, however, of Lenin and Stalin, with 
no doubt about it. 

3. The i)arty picks out those people who 
have done .some spectacular action in the 
spirit of the Soviet regime: prize-winning 

* In 1954 Malenkov was first with 50, Khru¬ 
shchev next with 43, Molotov third with 40. 
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teachers or a research worker or inventor or a 
brilliant example of the new technical intelli¬ 
gentsia or a physician or cultural leader, es¬ 
pecially in the more backward areas. Of course, 
the well-known local and national leaders and 
military-political figures are all there. 

4. Few devices for propagandizing and ex¬ 
citing the often apathetic masses anywhere 
arc so dramatic and moving as the live person 
of a candidate. Whatever the merit of the 
dictators’ desire to bring out 100 percent of 
the electorate, the desire is there, and the 
variety of candidates is adapted thereto. 

But the one purpose that does not prevail 
is that the deputies, when elected, shall govern. 

There is never more than one nominee on 
the ballot for each electoral district. There are 
no rival candidates. The party has managed 
to pick the man or woman it wanted. If two 
or more candidates have been favored by 
rival groups or persons in the parly, sometimes 
in disputes about which among party rivals 
themselves shotild be a deputy, the conflict 
is resolved within the privacy of the local 
executive of the Communist party. In the 
decision the preferences of the full-time and 
paid party officials have great weight. 

The Campaign and Voting. In spite of the 
total absence of rivals to their slate, the Com¬ 
munist party and the various auxiliary organ¬ 
izations of the party, like the Young Commu¬ 
nists, the Komsomols (perhaps because they 
arc fighting to fulfill their own high party 
expectations), put in an immense effort to 
bring out the voters and to seem to offer them 
a reason why. 

The day of the election, a Sunday, is known 
two months ahead. An immense agitation is 
set afoot and made to sweep the land. The 
leaders of the party and the Council of Minis¬ 
ters make speeches at selected chief cities and 
issue a manifesto. The press and the radio 
incessantly excite the population. Leaflets and 
posters are circulated in tens of millions of 
copies. Decorations and signs go up in all the 
streets and meeting places. The party or¬ 
ganizes “agitators,” at the ratio of 1 to every 
20 or 30 voters in the cities and 1 to every 10 
or 12 households in the villages. Agitation 


points are opened in the wards. These agit~ 
punkts (note the German term, reflecting the 
influence of German organizational ability) are 
located in the nicest buildings—houses of cul¬ 
ture, clubs, schools, and so on. They are ob¬ 
tained to further the cause. Their expense 
seems to be on the party, though the state, 
through the election commission, furnishes a 
contribution. 

The polls are open at 6:00 a.m, and close at 
midnight. The ballot is secret. Before 1936 it 
was open—and deliberately so, to unmask 
“class enemies.” After his credentials have been 
checked, the voter at the polling premises re¬ 
ceives from the officer of the election com¬ 
mission two or maybe three separate ballots— 
one for Union, one for Nationalities, and per¬ 
haps one for an autonomous republic, each of 
a different color. Each paper contains the 
name of the candidate. The law requires the 
voter to cross out the names of those candidates 
he does not want to elect, leaving the one 
he wants untouched. This is an easy process 
in Soviet Russia. For as there is only one name, 
he does not have to do anything with the 
ballot except to drop it into the box in full 
view of everybody. (This is praised as an act 
of civic courage—to vote openly!) He can go 
into a private partition and use a pencil—the 
only place where a pencil is to be found. If 
he goes into the partitioned area and comes 
out with the ballot folded, he is under sus¬ 
picion! In March, 1955, in Moscow a brief spot 
check showed about one in fifty entered the 
booths. The voter can spoil the ballot by tear¬ 
ing it or scribbling on it or by writing in 
Molotov or Malenkov or some other favorite, 
as some do, whether by design or ignorance. 

The total effect of the two months of propa¬ 
ganda, plus the knowledge of what happens 
to voters who go wrong, is to produce a nearly 
100 percent participation, and nearly a 100 
percent vote favorable to the candidates of the 
party. Thus, for elections to the Supreme 
Soviet, March 16, 1958, the total electorate 
was 133,836,325, of whom 133,796,091 or 99.97 
percent of the electorate, cast ballots. For 
the Soviet of the Union 99.57 percent of the 
voters cast votes for the ofiicial candidates. A 
total of 580,641 votes were cast against the 
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“people's bloc of Communists and nonparty 
persons.”" Only 798 votes u^erc declared in¬ 
valid. For the Soviet of Nationalities 99.73 
percent of the voters cast ballots for the official 
candidates. Cast against were 363,736 votes;’ 
831 ballots were invalid. This is, indeed, an 
awe-inspiring triumph! 

In view of the foregoing acc?oiint of Soviet 
elections, it is of interest to note that the Con¬ 
stitution (Art. 125) says: 

. . . civil rijrhts are insured by placing at the? 
disposal of the working people and their organ¬ 
izations printing presses, stocks of papcT, public 
buildings, the strcc'ts, coininnnications facilities, 
and other material n'quisilos for the exercise of 
these rights. 

In other words, the state, through the local 
electoral commissions, pays tlie cxpenses-hiit 
not, ba it noted, for rival candidates to those 
handpicked by the Connnnnist party, tchich 
has a constitutional status. This is, indeed, the 
nemesis of the abolition of private property 
and free multiple parties. 

The Recall 

The Communist party partly salves its con¬ 
science for the discarding of the separation of 
powers (“a negative limitation”) by “freedom” 
of election. To this it adds the recall. Let us 
state the latter in the formal coiistiliitional 
terms (Art. M2); 

It is tlu! duty of every deputy to report to his 
electors on his work and on the work of his 
Soviet of Working People’s Depulies. and he may 
be recalled at any time upon the decision of a 
majority of the electors in the manner established 
by law. 

This stipulation is applicable all the way 
down to the lowest level of soviets. 

Yet the Soviet practice of recall again belies 
its magnificent “populist” theory. Tn the early 
days of the regime, the recall was used to 
eliminate Mensheviks and Social Revolution¬ 
aries who, in Vyshinsky's elegant terminology, 
“had sneaked into the soviets.” It was u.sed 
again under a special party drive after the 


This was more than twice the number of 
opposition votes in 1954. 

’ This was twice the number in 1954. 


elections of 1930-31, in the village and city 
soviets of Great Russia. In 1931-34, when the 
party was effectuating Stalin's revolution from 
above in industrial i/ation and collectivizing 
the farms, the recall was employed as a means 
of changing local .soviet deputies and officials 
for this purpose. Thereafter, the number re¬ 
called declined almost to negligible propor¬ 
tions, whether because Russia then entered into 
a period of stress and purge, so that the party 
was told to hold fast to the status quo, or be¬ 
cause it was considered good to keep people 
in their elective office long enough for them 
to learn the job. Perhaps the better answer, 
corroborated by some who have fled Russia, 
is that as the party is in control of the nomina¬ 
tion of candidates, a recall would be an ad¬ 
mission that it could be in error. 

Not until October 31, 1959, was a law passed 
detailing how the recall must operate? and 
relating to Supreme Sovi(‘t deputies. Hie vot¬ 
ers of a district have the right of recall at any 
time, by majority decision, if the d(*puty has 
failed to justify their trust or has committed 
an act unworthy of his position. The usual 
organizations that nominate candidates have 
the right to raise the? issue of recalling a dep¬ 
uty. The deputy must be informed of the 
intention and given a right of oral or written 
answer to the charges against him. The recall 
organi/alion sends its decision to the Presidium 
of the Soviet; and providing the materials are 
in lc*gal order, it sets a date for voting. The 
law reiterates the right of public organizations 
and citizens to agitate freely for and against 
the recall leading to the vote. The checking 
of the proc(?dnre is much the same as in the 
c.stablishinent of candidatures and of elections 
to the Soviet. 

The Lesser Soviets 

Something like the electoral proc'css we have 
described proceeds in the Union-republic sovi¬ 
ets and the soviets of the lower tiers of govern¬ 
ment, and in off years. The soviets have as 
their offspring—midwivod by the Communist 
party, with many changelings—the various 
executive bodies, that is, the Councils of Min¬ 
isters, and tlie city and village and region 
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executives, each with great bodies of career 
ofiicials under them. Inside the areas of the 
Union republics, the autonomous republics, 
and so forth, arc some 4,400 district soviets; 
1,440 city soviets, 459 “borough” soviets within 
some of the cities, 2,300 settlement soviets 
and nearly 75,000 village soviets. The total 
number of soviets in the entire nation is more 
than 83,000, and the number of deputies is 
about 1.8 million. The number of deputies was 
raised to this figure in March, 1959, by about 
12 percent in order, the Government declared, 
to introduce more people into political life. 

These thousands of soviets serve, of course, 
in the first instance, as the administrators of 
local public affairs in their neighborhoods; in 
education, health, agriculture, local industries, 
social insurance, public works, utilities, cultural 
activities and amenities, and the consequential 
budgetary provisions. But, in the present point 
in the development of the polity, they are 
the vehicles of activating an interest and de¬ 
veloping cxpcrionce in government in a popu¬ 
lation which until 1918 hardly possessed these 
at all. The elected deputies associate other 
citi/ens by co-option onto executive or advisory 
committees, and this increases the circle of 
active citizens. 

The proportion of the nonparty deputies 
increases in the soviets of lower rank—neces¬ 
sarily, as the party alone could not possibly 
supply all the offices in government and in¬ 
dustry, with the numbers it now contains, con¬ 
sidering the other duties party members must 
perform. Also, the party leadership does not 
increase the nonparty membership to a point 
where its Communist and separatist mentality 
would be diluted. 

Furthennore, since the party has no open 
rivals in the elections, and its machinery of 
government is the vastest in the world today, 
or ever, it is essential to have a mobile, dy¬ 
namic, critical element in continuous operation. 
The elections for local soviets offer the oppor¬ 
tunity of conducting and inducing criticism of 
officials, not at a high level of policy but at 
points where tlie local Russians or other na¬ 
tionalities have experienced pain and incon¬ 
venience. This process is useful to the upper 
levels of the Communist-party hierarchy. For 


it can use the criticisms elicited to inspire a 
sense of insecurity and anxiety in party officials 
at the lower ranks and administrators in tlie 
soviets, and so hold them to obsequiousness 
This is a regular device of the Soviet regime. 
It makes the officials shake in their shoes. 

Why an Electoral System? 

An electoral system gives the people the 
illusion that they are free. It makes them 
conscious of the oneness of the nation, driving 
toward consensus. It makes an extraordinary 
occasion for bringing home the purposes of the 
regime to millions who are still abysmally 
ignorant. It forces the actual abstainer, or 
potential dissenter, to ask himself, “Can I be 
right against 99.99 percent of all the people?” 

It is impossible to govern so large a land 
through career officials alone and simply by 
command. Some collaboration must be secured 
from the clients of government. The point is 
most obvious in education, public health, and 
everyday work. The strain on the governors of 
not having electoral collaboration is greater 
than the strain of manufacturing it. 

Moral Satisfaction in Politics. More 
fundamentally, every man who leads a politi¬ 
cal life seeks a justification for his activity. 
Lenin sought justification in countless books 
and speeches. Men who act in government 
want others to accept their actions as right. 
They cannot tolerate in their consciences or 
pride the application of naked and unjustified 
force. They feel the irrepressible desire to ob¬ 
tain cither approval in the behavior of those 
they command or open spoken approval. The 
dictators of the U.S.S.R. seek their justification 
in Marxism, now Leninism, even when they 
dilute and distort it. But this impulse leads to 
“democracy,” and the “dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat” to develop the political consciousness 
of the masses. Even foreign nations who are 
condemned as “capitalist” are part of the pub¬ 
lic opinion from which the dictator prefers 
praise to condemnation. 

The men at the top of the party claim they 
know best what is right and wrong for “so¬ 
ciety.” If by “society” they meant the living 
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masses actually before them, their action might 
be different. But it is a future “society” that 
lures them on. Hence, it is with fanatical self- 
righteousness that the Soviet leaders manipulate 
the elections. 

The Opposition of Apathy and Inertia. 
The Communist party, in line with this, must 
agitate by itself, whereas in all deinocratie 
countries several parties perform the work of 
awakening. The Communist party fights 
against no other party, but it must fight against 
mass apathy, ignorance, and latent opposition. 
Every single person is another potentially hoS‘ 
tile person. We have already spoken of the 


frightful popular inertia that is a legacy of a 
thousand years of absolute czardom. The rulers 
fight the harder to be convincing though they 
siiperfu'ially ask first for obedience. If, then, 
elections arc to be held at all, they need 100 
percent participation and 100 percent approval. 
One absentee, one rebuff, in a hundred mil¬ 
lion, is a reproach! 

Perhaps, also, the voting for the Soviet 
causes many \’oters to be blind to the real 
bastion of power, the parly. 

‘Tn iny opinion,” declared Stalin to Roy 
Howard, “our new Soviet (Constitution will be 
the most democratic constitution in the world.” 
Clearly, it is not so yet. 


SUMMARY 


The Supreme Soviet, the constitutional fa- 
9 ade of “democracy,” is made to gesticulate 
and talk and sign laws by some other will 
than its own. The Soviet is bereft of will power, 
by planted elections. Only one party dominates 
the Soviet and election to it. 

The Presidium of the Soviet has its member¬ 
ship planted by the party also, from the time 
they were not in any office at all through 
their election to the Soviet and then into the 


Presidium. The top men arc high in party 
authority. 

The Council of Ministers is taken in tow by 
a small iiuckMis of the highest party leaders, 
who link it to the party Presidium and its 
Secretariat. These party leadcu*s control all 
appointments leading to the (Council and to 
promotion within it. 

The true source of decision is the Communist 
parly. 



CHAPTER 33 


Federalism and Public Administration 


SOVIET FEDERALISM 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics de¬ 
clares it is a federal union. In reality it is a 
highly unitary state, teiKling strongly to ob¬ 
literate the national features of its national 
minorities after having liquidated their inde¬ 
pendent governments and economies by force. 

A truly "federar* union, or “innllinationar 
state, as Stalin called it in 1936, must exhibit 
least two features. (1) TIkmc must be an 
acceptance in principle that the “nationar 
units possessed sovereignty—that is, political 
independence of will—before associating and 
that they still possess some afterward, (2) 
Institutions must be imbedded in the constitu¬ 
tion to make the retained sovereignty a con¬ 
crete and protected reality. Neither of these 
conditions e.\ists in the Soviet Union. 

Federalism in Principle 

Lenin’s ideas of federalism originated in 
Switzerland where he and so many other Rus¬ 
sian exiles had lived and in some remarks by 
Karl Marx. As the Bolsheviks needed a strong 
dictatorship, Swiss liberal federalism was con¬ 
descendingly scorned—not this for a mighty so¬ 
cialist Russia! Marx, again, had violently op¬ 
posed the federal ideas of the French socialists 


Fourier and Proudhon. They had been seeking 
ways to disintegrate the power of the unitary 
state, which in their view led to the repulsive 
coercion of individuals and groups. The expe¬ 
rience of the Paris Commune, so powerful an 
ideological element in the rise of the soviets in 
1905 and 1917, was momentarily attractive. 
But, finally, Lenin rejected the idea of a na¬ 
tionwide association of these spontaneous units 
as the governing network. lie denounced it as 
“anarchistic.’’ Yet the popular and politically 
rousing word federalism was bandied about by 
Communists, partly with romantic ideas, partly 
as political manipulation. 

The often cited (and overpraised) small 
tract by Stalin on Marxism and the National 
and Colonial Question, inspired by Lenin, 
makes many gestures of acceptance to the ele¬ 
ments of nationality—language, folkways, cos¬ 
tume, and the rest. But it is adamant, even if 
tactfully so,^ in insisting that socialism over¬ 
rides nationality. 

The first impulse of the Revolution was ex¬ 
pressed in the Declaration of Rights of the 
Peoples of Russia (November 2, 1917). It dc- 

^ It was published before the Bolsheviks seized 
power. 
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clarcd an end to the incitement of the very 
diverse peoples of Russia against each other 
that had been systematically practiced by the 
czarist regime. It then set down the following 
principles; the equality and sovereignty of the 
peoples of Russia; the right of the peoples of 
Russia to free self-determination, to tlic point 
of separation and the formation of indepen¬ 
dent states; the abolition of all forms of na¬ 
tional and national-religious privilege and dis¬ 
ability; the free development of the national 
minorities and ethnic groups inhabiting the 
territories of Russia. 

No state had ever been so liberation ist with 
its formerly held territories. Nor was the Soviet 
Union thenceforward. 

By bitter war and guile and purges, the 
Soviet dictators, working through the Red army 
and the Communist party, subjugated the in¬ 
surrectionary provinces and states by 1922.^ 
They were compelled to adhere to the Union 
oil the basis of treaties that left th(m no 
sovereignty in fact. The constitutions of 1924 
and 1925 proclaimed, ‘This union is a volun¬ 
tary association,” but destroyed all the concrete 
guarantees of the minority nationalities* inde¬ 
pendence. 

From 1925 to 1936 Moscow (now niled by 
Stalin, the former citizen of Georgial), always 
the home of Great Russian chauvinism against 
the Russian minorities, ground down the na¬ 
tionalities and the occasional revolts and re¬ 
sentments on their part. Unity was achieved 
by violence, collectivization (even Eskimos 
were subjected to this), the uniform regimen¬ 
tation of the economic industrialization Plans, 
and educational uniformities. 

The Communist Stereotype. Stalin ex¬ 
plained in 1936 that his regime had abolished 
classes. There was therefore no exploitation to 
cultivate distrust and nationalist passions as 
in other countries. There had been mutual aid, 
economic and otherwise, between the national¬ 
ities for fourteen years. There was, finally, “the 
flourishing national culture of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R., culture which is national in 

* Cf. R. Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet 
Union, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 


form and socialist in content** Thus “real fra¬ 
ternal cooperation among the peoples has 
been established within the system of a single 
federated state.” 

The fallacy of this explanation is obvious. It 
is still compatible with disemboweling the po¬ 
litical independence of the nationalities. Only 
minor picturesqueness was, in fact, left to the 
minorities. Their independence was destroyed 
by the party’s onslaught on religion, on the 
national diversity of the economy, on political 
opposition anywhere, its insistence on Russian 
historical teaching that elevated the culture of 
Great Russia, the abolition of national armies 
and independent diplomatic status and repre¬ 
sentation, a single currency and banking sys¬ 
tem, and one Red army subject to one political 
indoctrination. 

The Myth of “Secession.” Always, since 
1917, the Bolshevik declarations and consti¬ 
tutions have proclaimed the right of the na¬ 
tionalities to secede. But they have never been 
allowed even to murmur, much h^ss secede. 
The criminal code makes it treason to advocate 
the dismemberment of the Soviet UnionI The 
matter was summed up by Stalin himself, 
vaunted “liberator” of nationalities: 

We are for the separation of India, Arabia, 
Egypt, Morocco, and other colonics from the? 
Entente, for the s('puration in this case means 
the freeing of these suppressed countries from 
imperialism, th(? weakening of imperialist posi¬ 
tions, tile stri-ngthcning of revolutionary posi¬ 
tions. We arc? against the separation of the border 
territories from Russia, because separation means 
in this ease imperialist slavery for the border 
territory, the weakening of the revolutionary 
capabilities of Russia, the strengthening of im¬ 
perialist positions. 

All in all, this was hardly more magnanimous 
and liberating than the czar s treatment of the 
national minorities in his empire. 

The Institutions of Soviet Federalism 

Constitutional Amendment. This power 
is vested in the Supreme Soviet, which, by a 
two-thirds majority in each of its chambers, 
may adopt an amendment. 

If the Soviet of Nationalities were truly 
founded in free political organizations of each 
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of the fifteen republics, and if, as in the United 
States, the republics were guaranteed an 
equality of representation unchangeable except 
with their individual consent, then there still 
might be some guarantee of independence in 
the republics. These conditions do not exist 

What is of more importance in the amending 
power to safeguard minority independence 
is that revisions by the Soviet are not rati- 
fiable by the people. In the United States, in 
Australia, in Switzerland, this is a difficult 
process. Thirteen small states may obstruct a 
change in the United States federal powers, 
against the will of a large majority. Not so in 
the U.S.S.R. 

A.SSICNMENT OF POWERS TO THE CENTER. 
In the Constitution tlie powers assigned to the 
Union in Article 14 leave the republics and 
autonomous regions virtually no independent 
sphere of authority at all. 

The national economic Plan is paramount 
over the economy of every area. It is impossible 
for an area to develop its own kind of economy, 
even if it had such a wish. The central 
powers permit the fixing of an intensively uni¬ 
form economic system of production, distribu¬ 
tion, commerce, and finance on every acre of 
ev(;ry nationality, on the last camel in Kazakh¬ 
stan and the last gallon of ga.soline in Baku. 
This is true even after the economic decentral¬ 
ization of 1957 (Chapter 36), for the decisions 
are still made by the State Planning Committee 
in Moscow, and they are heavily policed from 
there. Within eight months of the decentrali¬ 
zation, the party was inveighing against ‘‘local 
anarchy” that frustrated the cooperation of the 
various economic regions in the national Plan. 

The United States Supreme Court said, in a 
case involving federal economic power over the 
several states, “a power over a man s income 
is a power over a man’s will.” In the U.S.S.R. 
the socialistic economy is so rigid that a forci¬ 
ble control is exercised by economic decisions 
over all other aspects of life. It dominates 
trade-union freedom, social insurance benefits, 
leisure time, educational curriculum and op¬ 
portunities, and so on. 

Now, it is true that in all other federal sys¬ 
tems in the world, the trend in the past years 


has been toward economic centralization. This 
is chiefly due to the advantages of a nationwide 
division of labor, which then requires a nation¬ 
wide coordination of the economic activities 
and goods so divided. Examples are the regu¬ 
lation of one labor market over the entire 
economy, and therewith a uniform law on 
social insurance; unemployment assistance, un¬ 
employment placement services, and so on; 
and unification of communications and utilities. 

In most federations there is still, by resolute 
principle, substantial autonomy of policy, law, 
and administration remaining with the states. 
They have, through the federal institutions and 
their own free state political-party strengths, 
helped to decide how much power they shall 
concede and for what reasons. Authority 
has proceeded upward, not despotically down¬ 
ward. 

Soviet federalism remains only the federal¬ 
ism of accident. Whatever independence of 
economic operations and life remains in the 
localities exists not because Moscow wants and 
recognizes that it ought to be, but because 
Moscow’s administrative incompetence, the hu¬ 
man failures of the C^ommunist-party officials 
and membership, and the stubborn personal 
and local interests of . the managerial intelli¬ 
gentsia result in unwanted loopholes in cen¬ 
tralization.’’ 

The student is advised to sum up in his own 
mind which of the powers assigned to the 
Union in Russia still remain in America with 
the .several states. It is not difficult, and it is 
very revealing. 

Two new articles (I8 a and I8 b) were added 
to the Constitution in February, 1944. They 
seemed of startling moment to foreign ob¬ 
servers. 

Each Union republic has the right to enter into 
direct relations with foreign states and to con¬ 
clude agreements and exchange representatives 
with them. 

Each Union republic has its own republican 
military fonnations. 

Some observers tliought it a bait for potential 
satellites among states on Russia’s border. 

* Cf., for example, Khrushchev’s speeches on 
economic decentralization and on the M.T.S. in 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New York, 
1957. 
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Moscow certainly used the gambit at the 
Yalta Conference to claim representation of 
sixteen sovereign stales in the U.N. She actu¬ 
ally obtained representation for the Ukraine 
and for Byelorussia. But absolute autliority over 
foreign policy and military forces remained with 
Moscow. 

Special Representation in the Soviet of 
Nationai.ittes. Rcprescntalion by areas in a 
federal chamber and the equal-and some¬ 
times, as in the United States, superior—power 
of that chamber with the numerically repre¬ 
sentative one constitute the guarantee that the 
stales as states will not be swamped by popu¬ 
lar majorities. Tn the United States the status 
of the Senate was the ‘‘great compromise** 
that made union possible. 

Merely to observe that each Union republic 
regardless of population has twenly-fivt; depu¬ 
ties in the Soviet of Nationalities reveals the 
respect paid to each such ri’publie, for their 
population figures are extraordinarily diverse 
(see p. 545). 

Stalin, in his speech on the Constitution of 
1936, explained the need for the bicameral 
arrangement, especially as some critics had 
(allegedly, for one never knows whether such 
statements are false or genuine) suggested a 
unicameral system, as in all the other sovii*ts 
from the Union-republic level downward. lie 
said: 

In addition to their general interests, the na¬ 
tionalities of Iho U.S.S.R. have aho llwir own 
particular, specific [italics add<’d] interests 
connected with tlu‘ir national characteristics. Is 
it possible to disregard these specific inlercsls? 
No, it is not possible. Is there necessity for a 
special supreme organ which would reflect pre¬ 
cisely these specific int(.resls? Yi\s, absolnlely. 
There can be no df)nbt that it would be im¬ 
possible without such an organ to administer 
such a multinational state as the U.S.S.R. Such 
an organ is the .second chamber—the Soviet of 
Nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 

This is a sound declaration. But what has 
been the practice? There are no free political 
parties in the republics or autonomous and 
national regions. They have all been crushed. 
Their leaders have been “embraced** by mem¬ 
bership in the party Presidium. Hence it is 
impossible for the “nationalities** of these areas 


to break their rights through the iron blanket 
of the Communist party with all the instru¬ 
ments of terror at its disposal. 

In tlie United States, \Vi*st Germany, and 
other federations the political parties in the 
various states build up from the grass roots— 
counties, provinces, cantons—federally, by vol¬ 
untary association. Such locally rooted parties 
using their free power detcMinine the national 
party's policy, create the platform, and find 
the candidates by free debate, contention, 
pressure, and counterpressure. America’s na¬ 
tional parties. Republican and Democratic, arc 
seriously disintegrated internally by regional 
differences of ideas, culture*, c'conomic interest, 
and moral values. Tn the United States the 
slates even enact and administer the laws of 
election for Ckmgress as they like. Tn the 
U.S.S.R. the single party n*nders such consti¬ 
tutional guarantees nugatory. 

Many pc'opU* in the Volga Gi*rinan, Kalmyk, 
Chechen-Ingush, and (ainu'an autonomous re¬ 
publics and the Karaehai rt'gion were rebel¬ 
lious and ri‘sti\’e as the Na/i armies advanced 
into Russia in 1941. The? first-named were of 
(German dc'seent. En masse, iruhiding Clom- 
munist-party memlwas and officials, they were 
transported beyond th(* Urals. The other mi¬ 
norities were cruelly hauli*d away to deeper 
Siberia.* The units mentioned w'ere dissolved. 
Khrushchev ridiculed Stalin for the fears that 
had produced these cruelties—but not until 
three years afh’r Stalin’s death. In January, 
1957, the Karaehai region and the (^hei hen- 
Ingush and Kalmyk republics wiac n*stored. 

By consent, formally given, or won or re¬ 
quired by the Communist party, the; Karelo- 
Einnish S.S.R. joiiu'd the R.S.E.S.R., that is, 
(heat Russia, in 1956. There have been oth(.*r 
lesser changes of territory. 

Detehmination of Powers in Case of 
Dispute. In all other federations a judicial 
body settles any dispute betw’ecu union and 
states or provinces or cantons. The purpo.se is 
to safeguard the weaker of the two disputants. 
This is effected by removing the juri.sdiction 

^ For the cruelties perpetrated, .see U.S. Con¬ 
gressional Committee on Communist Aggression, 
June 28, 1954. 
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from a political elective body that has a preju¬ 
diced interest in the jiidj^mcnt. The most no¬ 
table instance of this is the Supreme Court of 
the United States; it has presided over the 
most momentous of such controversies: it is 
above the battle. 

The U.S.S.R. Constitution leaves nothing to 
chance. Let us consider the assemblage of arti¬ 
cles that bear on this point. Article 14 (d) 
gives the U.S.S.R. juri.sdiction thus: 

Control over the observance of the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R., and insuring conformity of the 
constitutions of the Union republics with the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Then other articles complete the subordination. 
Union law prevails over republic law. The 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet interprets the 
law and can accordingly amend the decisions 
of the governments of the Union republics. 
The protection of the residuary rights of the 
republics is vested in the Presidium. Each re¬ 
public constitution must be in full conformity 
with the Union Constitution, and this includes 
the “leading role” of the Communist party. 

One System of Law Courts, Not Two. 
In the several states of the United States 
(similarly in other truly federal systems), two 
sets of law courts and of judges operate, 
those of the state and those of the union, and 
the codes of laws and procedure in the state 
courts differ substantially from state to state, in 
accordance with state legislation and cus¬ 
tomary or common law. These courts in their 
procedure are molded locally, with certain 
basic exceptions regulated by the Bill of 
Rights in the federal Constitution. Judges arc 
elected or api^ointed by the state governor 
and legi.slature. 

In the U.S.S.R. the law courts are more 
closely integrated. The Procurator General of 
the U.S.S.R., appointed by the Supreme So¬ 
viet, appoints the procurators of the republics, 
territories, and regions, and confirms those of 
the cities and rural areas. All these bear full 
responsibility to him for their activity, none to 
the locid organs. One party, the Communist, 
via the soviets, “elects” all the levels of judges 
to apply one body of laws. 


Financial Resources. The surest guarantee 
of day-by-day federal diversity is the possession 
of independent power to raise taxation, with 
tax sources either unlimited or only trivially 
limited, and the power of formulating expendi¬ 
tures without external restriction. This freedom 
obtains in the United States. 

But in the U.S.S.R. the one economic Plan 
dominates all the economies. Article 14 (k) 
leaves no doubt about taxes and revenues— 
these are entirely under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S.S.R. for itself, for the Union republics, and 
for all the lesser territorial units of government. 
There is one consolidated budget. 

Administrative Power. Central administra¬ 
tive power throughout the Union for some 
functions, and indirect power through the 
Union republics for others, is enacted by the 
Constitution and the laws. 

The all-Union ministries direct the branch of 
governmental administration entrusted to them 
throughout all the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
directly or through their deconcentrated re¬ 
gional offices and officials. The Union-republic 
ministries—which are ministries of the Union 
government—operate by devolving authority 
and functions to the corresponding ministries of 
the Union-republic governments. 

The Union-republic ministries do not im¬ 
mediately reveal that the heavy force of ad¬ 
ministrative centralization is in the hands of 
the Council of Ministers in Moscow, because 
they seem to decentralize. But the devolution 
of administration to the Union-republic minis¬ 
tries is not a gift of freedom: it is but a con¬ 
venience of administrative deconcentiation for 
Moscow. The Council of Ministers there has 
its hands on all the stiings, including the con¬ 
tinual changing of the scope of local activity 
and its methods. The authority is Moscow’s. 
The fact that the Union Council of Ministers 
must contain the fifteen Prime Ministers of 
the republics is hardly a concrete guarantee 
of federal liberty and diversity, for it can 
lend itself to centralization as well as a de¬ 
centralizing influence by them on Moscow’s 
ideas. 

The 105 economic regions set up in June, 
1957, under the policy of decentralizing the 
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planned economy liavc been made to coincide 
with the areas of the repiiblies. The bigger 
repiiblies, like the Ukraine, contain several of 
these regions coterminous with their borders; 
in the smaller ones, republic and economic 
region are identical. It seems this was to be 
(convenient to the party echelons. Yet it might 
give a little freedom in time. It would not be 
much, however, for since 1926 economic plan¬ 
ning has deliberately contrived to spread the 
industries over the Union, not to allow a single 
republic a balanced economy of its own. This 
enforced dependence is much resented by the 
local people. 

Exit "Nationalism.” There arc, of course, 
no independent political parties in the various 
Union republics. Secretaries (the full-time of¬ 


ficials) are (’verywhere planted by the Central 
Commillee of the party, sometimes from con¬ 
niving natkmals, sometimes from the Great 
Russians. “Bourgeois-national” ideas, literature, 
party composition, historical teaching, and so 
on are stigmati/ed by the local party. This has 
been very evident in the. Ukraine, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, and oth(?r arc’as. Against this may 
be set the facts that in 1953 the republics 
were allowed their own Hags and that “equal¬ 
ity” of the peoples is publicly preached. 

It is "Marx uber alles*: the "socialist” policy 
of Moscow over everything, more so, pcirhaps, 
than the Russification practic(?d by the czars. 
Great Ru.ssian membership in the party and 
representation at congress(?s and in tlie Ontral 
Committ(?e are more than in proportion to the 
preponderance of population of that area in the 
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Union, which is groat enough already.® The 
purges contributed deliberately to the eradica¬ 
tion of the “nationar*-niinded in the areas 
mentioned, and further in Wliitc Russia, Ar¬ 
menia, Turkestan, and so on. United States 
Supreme Court Justice W. O. Douglas declares 
(December, 1955), from firsthand observation, 
that in central Asia, peopled by Turkmen, 
there is segregation in the schools, special 
courts for Russians, economic and cultural dis¬ 
crimination, ruthless suppression of all national¬ 
ism and liberty. In the Russian-built arsenals 
there, the Russians get 30 percent more 
salary than the Asians for the same jobs. 

Since 1953 the policy of settling Slavs on the 
virgin lands of Kazakhstan, fiercely pursued 
by party and state, has swamped the native 
community. By the time the smaller national¬ 


ities are able to produce their own party 
leaders, the educational system and the eco¬ 
nomic system and all-Union oppression will 
have produced party members who stand out¬ 
side the grass roots. 

About the last vestige of cultural diflFerence, 
apart from the wcath(;r and local food and 
clothing, is language. It is not un-Marxian for 
a Georgian to order shishkebab in Georgian, or 
a Kalmuk to continue to make love in Kalmuk. 
A joke is current in Russia that Great Russia 
has left the nationalities their language, but 
abolished their nationality. The schools every¬ 
where arc forced to teach the predominance 
of Great Russian culture.” 

Of course. Communist party leaders can still 
represent these facts as their effectiveness in 
bringing “progress” to backward areas. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The number of public administration em¬ 
ployees cannot bo accurately discovered be¬ 
cause the Russian census does not define them 
clearly and the officials of the govemment de¬ 
partments are inextricably mixed with tlic 
directors of the i3lanned economy. 

Until 1931 the departments were run by 
boards, not by single ministers. This confused 
responsilulity. But it had been established be¬ 
cause Communist officials lacked skill and it 
was necessary still to keep a check on trained 
officials hfft over from czarist times. Stalin, 
following a former idea of Lenin’s, aboli.shed 
the boards and vested affairs in a single minis¬ 
ter, who was to work with an advi.sory council. 
In 1936 the change was made back to the 
boards, because they were indispensable to 
efficiency. Yet the principle of one-man leader¬ 
ship, that is, of the ministers responsibility, 
prevails. A hierarchy was established for each 
department: minister, deputies, and adminis¬ 
trative board (or collegium or presidium). 

The board has four to seven deputy ministers 
and some career officials. It operates, with the 
minister as chairman, in all decisions of policy 

® See The Soviet Empire, No. 26873, Legi.slative 
Reference Service, for Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, 1958. 


and its fulfillment, appointment and promo¬ 
tion of personnel, inspection of local offices, 
developmc'nt of administrative practices, the 
fostering of new ideas for functions and cx(?eu- 
tivc efficiency, the drafting of important de¬ 
crees, the preparation of reports for the Council 
of Ministers. If the minister disagrees with the 
board he may act alone. In any case, lie has 
the resi^onsibilily. Minister or board may ap¬ 
peal to the Ccuncil of Ministers and, what is 
astonishing, to the (Central Committee of the 
Communist party! (Yet it is not astonishing!) 
Since the ministries are rather like great busi¬ 
ness monopolies, the integration of their central 
subdivisions and local agencies is assisted by 
this collegial headship. In 1955 the Central 
Committee of the party egged them on to more 
fruitful activity. The administrative board is a 
school of administration in a nation which, ad¬ 
ministratively .speaking, is very, very primitive. 

Lenin inveighed against the incompetence 
and the lack of culture (referring to elemen¬ 
tary education and business habits) in his very 

® Cf. G. S. Counts and N. P. Lodge, I Want 
to Be Like Stalin, New York, 1947, pp. 58 ff. Thi.s 
is from the approved textbook on teacher training 
of the Soviet Union, Chapter IV, “Our Beloved 
Motherland.” 
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last article, called “Belter Fewer, but Better.” 
Stalin was distracted by tlic problem of en¬ 
forcement and fulfillment. His Commissariat of 
Inspection had proved inadequate. In May, 
1934, he again bitterly declared “we used to 
say ‘technique decides everything’ ... if we do 
not have cadres we shall be lame on both 
legs.” If, nevertheless, the Soviet government 
has great economic and scientific gains to 
show, it is at fearful human and monetary cost, 
worry, friction, and hard work. 

Civil Service 

REcniTiTMENT OF Offtctat.s. Each depart¬ 
ment supplies itself separale^ly with civil serv¬ 
ice recruits. No single central organ, such as 
the American or British civil service commis¬ 
sion, selects and appoints. The head of the 
department normally decrees each appoint¬ 
ment. This fosters departmentalism. It pennits 
a lowering of the standards set by the Soviet 
government for applicants, as departmental 
need and caprice? decide. 

The technical nature of the departmental 
jobs determines the kind of education recpiired 
for appointment. The All-Union Ci\'il Service 
Manual contains the various job specifications 
of all governmental posts. The administrative 
appointments are filled by those with a uni¬ 
versity degree in law, engineering, or business 
administration. The technical, professional, and 
scientific positions are filled from the univer¬ 
sities, institutes, and high schools that provide 
specialist tiaining. 

The need for qualified people is so urgcnit 
that entrants are not assembled and given 
competitive tests. Reliance is placed, and 
rightly in this case, on the graduation results 
and reports from professors and teachers. Stu¬ 
dents who desire to (?nler the public .service— 
and the ambition is tremc?ndous—decide at the 
age of seventeen in what branch they would 
like to serve and seek admission to the appro¬ 
priate school at the proper time. The number 
of jobs available is firmly set by the planned 
needs of the state, by Gosplan and the minis¬ 
tries. These act as a limiting factor on the 
numbers of students admitted, h^or example, a 
seventeen-year-old may wish to enter the for¬ 


eign ser\'icc, in which case he must be admitted 
to a university and afterwards receive special 
training in the Institute of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Only those who graduate at 
the very top of their high-school class stand 
any chance of acceptance. The student, on 
graduation, must take a job for three years as 
designated by the government. He may be 
consulted on where he would like to serve. He 
might be excused from the compulsory term of 
ser\4ce, for cause. Otherwise the obligation is 
strict. Russian students prai.se their .system be¬ 
cause, they say, there is a job waiting for them. 

The State Commission on Civil Service. 
This body formulates organizational structure 
and procedure for the departments. It estab- 
li.shes job classifications and specifications for 
all officials. It controls, in detail, the fulfillment 
of its regulations. No single public agency can 
effect any change in its own strueturc with¬ 
out the commi.ssioiTs approval. It fixes staff 
ceilings and has powers to streamline numbers. 
But it has no powder over appointni(‘nts. 

In all these functions, it is very much like 
the branch of the Tri'asury in Britain con- 
cenied w'ith establishments, and it has some 
of the functions of the Unitc'd States Bureau 
of the Budget and Civil Service (Commission. 

Training. The departments, all-Union and 
Union-republic, have units and instructors en¬ 
trusted to orient officials in their public re¬ 
sponsibilities. They inspect their work and .see 
that they get proper instruction at the lower 
leviTs of the hierarchy, 'flus has been declared 
to be a bett(?r procedure than forthwith dis- 
mi.s.sal for inefficiency. The dc’partments and 
local soviets sponsor and subsidize after-recruit¬ 
ment seminars, lectures, courses, and so on, at 
the nearby schools of different levels, at cor- 
respond(*nce schools, and within the various 
agencies themselves. This activity seems to be 
very zealous and is perhaps really serious, 
though there are comx^laints of superficiality. 

Incentives and Controls. It goes without 
saying that the ideological element in the 
education and continued cultivation of Soviet 
officials is thoroughly and constantly stressed. 
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The party sees to this. Salaries are in the top 
three categories, along with banking and con¬ 
struction. On the whole salaries arc higher 
than for comparable jobs outside, and within 
the scTvice they are differentiated by premiums 
and bonuses as well as by salary scales. The 
whole service has, rather like the traditional 
Prussian and czarist services, insignia, ranks, 
titles and uniforms. These distinguish officials of 
the state from other workers and promote the 
cult of the ‘‘intelligentsia” and ‘‘experts.” There 
are also many service awards, such as Hero of 
the U.S.S.R., the Order of fjcnin, the Order of 
the Red Ranner, and lesser medals. Thc.se 
entitle officials to privileges in housing, free 
transport, vacations, theaters, goods in short 
supply. 

It is possible for a state employee to appeal 
to a law court when he has been subjected to 
an unusual disciplinary treatment. He can 
find his way up to an appeal within the 
department to the administrative board, and 
his own profc.ssional association will assist him. 
The clau.sos of the criminal code regarding 
state secrets, misuse of state property, sabo¬ 
tage, and counterrevolutionary activity apply 
with special force to state officials. 

Ministry of Finance and Commission of 
Soviet Control 

The Ministry of Finance disciplines public 
administration by “control through the ruble.” 
In other words, branches of the ministry force 
the departments (like the United States Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget or the British Treasury) 
to lower costs on materiel and avoid excessive 
expenditure on salaries. For this purpose all 
organs of Soviet administration must register 
their staff lists with the ministry. These lists 
have been authorized by the Council of Min¬ 
isters and the Commission of Soviet Control. 
Similar procedures exist in republics, ter¬ 
ritories, and their staffs, and ministries of fi¬ 
nance or equivalents, all the way down to the 
cities* organs. The Ministry of Finance checks 
the authorized establishment and budget 
against the facts, and for this it has special in¬ 
spectors in all finance departments to the level 
of the raions. 


There is a branch of the Commission of 
Soviet Control in each of the Union republics. 
Set up in 1940 (under the then existing Minis¬ 
try of State Control), it has three functions: 

(1) To exercise control over the production 
and the economic and financial activities of 
the state and of cooperative and municipal 
organizations, enterpri.ses, and institutions, and 
to exercise strictest check on the handling and 
expenditure of funds and supplies in their 
possession. 

(2) To check the fulfillment of decrees and 
orders of the U.S.S.R. government. 

(3) To submit to the U.S.S.R. government 
reports on the fulfillment of the state budget. 

The protection of Soviet property and the 
control of production appear to be the major 
tasks of the Commission of Soviet (Control. Yet 
a most important function—and more perti¬ 
nent to administration in the traditional sense 
of the term—is practically and effectively to 
supervise the performance of all functions of 
the state. 

To perform its role, it has been granted 
broad powers, in particular the right to carry 
out audits and checks in the departments, the 
soviets, the cooperative societies, and other 
public organizations. There are no limits to its 
peremptory powers and its instruments of in¬ 
terrogation, inquiry, and search. 

It may take disciplinary action against offi¬ 
cials for negligence, carelessness, waste, lying 
to state control agencies—including fines, rep¬ 
rimands, demotions by the deputy chief, or 
di.smissal with permission of the Council of 
Ministers—and it may issue corrective orders. 
It has devised its own internal divisional or¬ 
ganization to match the departments, each with 
a controller general, and each of these has 
controllers inside all important enterprises of 
all kinds. 

During the discussion of the decentraliza¬ 
tion reforms of 1957, Khrushchev insisted that 
the inspectorial work of this commission must 
be improved. 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs. There 
is (or was) a section in each department 
staffed by the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(M.V.D.), keeping careful watch on all oflB- 
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cials. It is assisted by seksots, or private in- 
foimers. Until 1955 the M.V.D. could make 
arrests, and its special boards would hear and 
sentence. This could hardly inspire inventive 
enterprise, though it could have a short-run 
bludgeoning effect of compelling obedience 
and limiting sabotage. How far this situation 
still exists, in view of recent changes in the 
M.V.D. (Chapter 35), is obscure. 

Communist Party and Administration 

The party mans the top offices of state and 
economy. It docs this through the vigilance and 
agency of the personnel and other d(‘part- 
ments of its Secretariat. Through its various 
groups of members, eminent or humble, it 
keeps control over all that goes on. Recpiired 
by party rules to do this, top party leaders also 
keep up a constant outcry against undue 
interference by party members in the conduct 
of administration. The dilemma is obvious. 
The party ascribes responsibility and then com¬ 
plains about the use of authority. In the local- 
soviet executive departments, party watchful¬ 
ness takes the form of visits by the elected 
deputies. Regional governmental executive 
committees may form “revision brigades'* for 
periodic inspection of the work and “fulfill¬ 
ment” by the bodies at the lower-area levels. 
The brigades consist of experts or of party 
officials accompanied by experts. 

Local Administration 

The executive committees (and their depart¬ 
ments) of the local soviets arc the organs of 
state adminisbation in the territories (krais), 
regions (oblasts), autonomous regions, national 
and administrative areas (okrugs), districts 
(raions), cities, districts within large cities, 
and villages. These committees arc chosen by 
the respective soviets and are directly account¬ 
able both to the soviet which elected them and 
to the executive organ of the immediately su¬ 
perior soviet. 

The departments of the executive commit¬ 
tees are in charge of “direction of the cultural- 
political and economic construction” on the 
territory of the given unit. The constitutions of 


the Union republics and autonomous republics 
provide for the organi/ation of the departments 
in the executive committees of the soviets of 
the deputies, with the exeeption of the village 
soviets where the executive and administrative 
organ consists of the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretary elected by the soviet. The de¬ 
partments are of two kinds, obligatory and 
permissive, the latter according to the particu¬ 
lar conditions of a given territorial unit. 

The oldigatory departments of the executive 
committees of the territorial and regional so¬ 
viets are listed in the chart on the following 
page. With the approval of the Union-republic 
ministries, other (“optional”) departments may 
be foiTued on the territorial and regional level 
if they are necessitated by the particular con¬ 
ditions of the territory and region (for ex¬ 
ample, departments of light industry, textile 
industry, fisheries, and so on). 

The district executive committees consist 
obligatorily of the following departments: land, 
finances, trade, health, popular education, so¬ 
cial security, roads, general, a planning com¬ 
mission, and the sector of cadres at the chair¬ 
man’s office. Superior permission is needed for 
departments of local industry, communal econ¬ 
omy, etc. 

The executive committees of city and city- 
district soviets have no departments of arts and 
roads, and the departments of land and local 
industry are permissive.*' 

Appraisal 

The impression conveyed by the literature 
on public administration in Russia is one of 
very serious inefficiency. This means accom¬ 
plishment at too heavy human and material 
costs, even if it means such accomplishment 
as the advance in industrial production, sci¬ 
ence, and technology. There may be achieve¬ 
ment, but it is with shocking waste and pain. 
(1) The internal organization as well as the 
general departmentalization is seriously com¬ 
plex and inefficient, and staff-and-line rules are 
violated. (2) Directorates arc grossly out of 

E. E. Evtikhiev and V. A. Vlasov, Admints- 
trativnoe pravo [Administrative Law], Moskva: 
luridicheskoc izdaterstyo ininisterstva iustitsii 
S.S.S.R., 1946, pp. 30-31. 
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OBLAST SOVIET OF WORKERS' DEPUTIES 

Chairman 

Secretary 

Deputies (about 100) 


attached 

I 

_I_ 

DEPARTMENTS OF 
UNION GOVERNMENT 

Internal Affairs 
Justice 

Military (Military 
Commissariat) 

Others representing 
All-Union Ministries 


STANDING COMMISSIONS 

Economic Affairs 
Finance and Budget 
Agriculture 
Public Education 
Health 

Trade and Cooperatives 
Local (and Fuel) Industry 
Social Security 
Culture 
Others 



Economic Affairs 
Agriculture 

Building Materials Industry 
Local (and Fuel) Industry 
Roads and Transport 
Culture 

Planning Commission 

Finance 

Trade 

Health 

Public Education 
Social Security 
Municipal Services 
Architectural Affairs 
Organizational-Instructional 
General 


Consumer Goods Industry 
Food Products Industry 
Timber Industry 
State Farms 

Meat and Dairy Industry 
Fish Industry 
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proportion to working staffs. (3) Offices and 
actual staffs are wildly redundant; it has 
been reported that between 1952 and 1954, no 
less than one in five of all officials were dis¬ 
missed for redundancy! In 1955 official news¬ 
casts declared a further reduction of 3 percent 
of top officials was accomplished. (4) Yet it 
seems that the office bureaus arc still gravely 
out of proportion to the productive personnel. 
When they have been dismissed by one de¬ 
partment they “wander” to another in the vast 
labyrinth of officialdom. 

The evil is basic. Under the czars “bureauc¬ 
racy” flourished, because public opinion was 
not free and operative in a free-spoken par¬ 
liament. Under the one Communist party 
there is still, whether within the party or 
outside it, insufficient free and energetic con¬ 
trol over the officeholders, who, today, wish to 
stick to their jobs and salary and benefits-and 


Moscow. It takes a century to convert a peas¬ 
ant people into one that has the precision, 
knowledge, experience, and sense of trustee¬ 
ship that make a capable and streamlined 
civil service. The atmosphere of coercion and 
party orthodoxy is not likely to breed sensitive, 
resilient, frank, and inventive officials; just 
the contrary. If the party and the ministers 
want to control all life in detail and abso¬ 
lutely, then swollen staffs at the top-eontrollers 
over controllers—must result. The Soviet public 
administration certainly paralyzes enterprise; 
and it must be the most wasteful administration 
outside the Far East, the Middle East, and 
some Latin American countries. 

It is extremc^ly worthy of note that as early 
as June, 1955, First Secretary Khrushchev was 
seriously demanding early and significant de- 
centralization of public and business adminis¬ 
tration. We appraise his efforts in Chapter 36. 



CHAPTER 34 


Law Courts and Judiciary 


THE RULE OF LAW 


The Western democracies long ago discov¬ 
ered and established in their political practices 
the fundamental guarantees of justice or the 
rule of law. 

The guarantees arc these: (1) The judges 
must bo independent of the executive and the 
parliament and not subject to their pressure. 
(2) The judges must be impartial between 
the parties that appear before the court and 
they must not have a personal or class bias of 
their own. (3) The courts must be common to 
all parties; that is, there must be no special 
courts for special cases that might favor the 
government, the military, or the officials. (4) 
The arrested person must have a prompt and 
automatic opportunity of release from impris¬ 
onment in order to appear before an open 
court where those who hold him can be 
commanded to release him or at any rate to 
show legal cause for detention. (5) Cases must 
be tried in open court only. (6) The accused 
must have the right to counsel from the mo¬ 
ment of arrest onwards. (7) Counsel must be 
independent practitioners especially free from 
pressure by the government. (8) The accused 
must be judged on the basis of laws properly 
made by the sovereign authority for everybody 
and not for an individual, and the charge 


against him must be judged on the basis of a 
definite article of the law precisely and ex¬ 
clusively defining what the crime is. (9) There 
must be "a presumption of innocence” of tlie 
accused until he is proved guilty. 

What is the Soviet Union's attitude to these 
guarantees? Let us state it briefly. 

(1) The Constitution, Article 112, proclaims 
that "judges are independent and subject only 
to the law.” But the U.S.S.R. repudiates the 
separation of powers, and in practice its law 
schools teach the necessary subservience of the 
judges to soviet and executive policy and the 
policy of the Communist party. 

(2) This principle is accepted. 

(3) There are courts-martial separate from 
the ordinary courts—and these have even been 
kept in the laws of December 25, 1958—to try 
all members of the armed forces for all com¬ 
mon as well as military crimes. These courts 
also try civilians for espionage. Furthermore, 
by edict, until 1953, there were special courts, 
the administrative boards of the M.V.D., to 
try and sentence persons deemed “socially 
dangerous.” The K.G.B., the Committee of 
State Security, administered the edict. Experts 
believe that in spite of the law of December, 
1958, which says that penalities may be inflicted 


646 
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only by a court, the old practices may continue. 

(4) This-habeas corpus, for sliort-docs not 
exist. 

(5) This exists, except for the observation 
made above. 

(6) This docs not exist. 

(7) This docs not exist. 

(8) This has been fully instituted only since 
December, 1958. 

(9) This does not exist, and the reformers 
of 1958 decided not to institute it. 

Soviet Legal Principles 

The Soviet Constitution provides that the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet shall establish only 
the principles of law and leave to the in¬ 
dividual republics the enactment of the actual 
I'odc. The following d(‘seriplion therefore can¬ 
not concern itself with variations (there are 
not many) that appear in the local codes. 

There is evident in the ten laws passed in 
December, 1958, an approach to what Com¬ 
munist leaders call "socialist legality." By this 
they mean nothing more mysterious or noble 
than the affirmation of principles and pro¬ 
cedures that will be just to the accused and 
to parties in conflict before the courts. The 
slight liberalization was made after an enorm¬ 
ous amount of debate among the legal experts. 
It is still to be seen whether the judges will 
become any the less biased toward the state 
and against the individual than hitherto. 

It is interesting to notice that in the earlier 
criminal codes more emphasis was placed on 
the social and environmental cause of crime 
than on the guilt of the individual: society was 
responsible. This emphasis corresponded to 
Marxian philosophy. For example, in the code 
of 1924 a crime was called a "socially danger¬ 
ous act.” But now, after over thirty years of 
experience, such phrases as "only persons guilty 
of committing a crime shall be punished” ap¬ 
pear in the code of 1958; and it is the purpose 
of the law not merely to reform a criminal but 
to punish him. For the society, being socialist, 
is perfect; it is the individual that is sinful. 

In what follows, the reader must constantly 
bear in mind that any safeguards of justice he 
observes do not take into account the still 


obscure powers of the secret police which op¬ 
erate under Ministries of the Interior or the 
Committee of State Security. They arc ex¬ 
plained later. 

“Crimks Against tiik State.” It is im¬ 
portant above all, from the standpoint of po- 
litieal liberty and civil rights, including the 
right of political dissent, to appreciate the 
width, vagueness, and elasticity of “crimes 
against the states" (that is, realistically, against 
those who are in the saddle for the lime being). 

The criminal code of 1921 bore down drasti¬ 
cally on crimes touching the safety of the state. 
Above all, its wide and vague definition of 
"eounlerrevolutionary acts” in Article 58-1, con¬ 
stituted a threat to the slightest dissc'iit from 
the policy of the govi'inment and the Coin- 
miinist party. C’onsider the citizen's risks in 
this rule: 

Any act is considered eonnlerrevoliit ionary if it 
aims at the ov(*rthrow, subversion, or weakening 
of the power fof the government] or if it aims 
at the subve rsion or weakening of the <'xternal 
security of the U.S.S.R. or of tin* fundamental 
economic, political, anti national conquests real¬ 
ized by the IVoletarian Revolution. 

The word "aims” was full of uncertain dangers. 

On December 25, 1958, among other laws 
reforming .some parts of the criminal law and 
procedure, this article anti related ones were 
rewritten—articles on treason; espionage; ter¬ 
rorism; subversive activity; sabotage; anti- 
Soviet incitement and propagantla; war propa¬ 
ganda; disclosure of state secrets and loss of 
documents containing state s(*crcts; etc. 7'he 
description in the text of the law gives the 
most ample opportunity for the government 
through its prosecution machiiUTy and its 
training of the judges to suppress any possible 
political opposition to itself, even the slightest 
and most reasonable, and to open the way for 
action by the secret police, when there 
would be no protection of legality whatsoever 
for the accused. 

To illustrate the all-inclusivcncss of state 
control of tlie individual in political matters, 
let us merely quote Section 7 of the pre.scnt 
law concerning anti-Soviet incitement and 
propaganda. It runs: 
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Incitement or propaganda carried on with a 
purpose of iindenniiiing or weakening the Soviet 
government or causing the commission of espe¬ 
cially dangerous individual crimes against the 
stale; dissemination, for the same purpose, of 
slanderous publications discrediting the Soviet 
political and social order; or dissemination, keep¬ 
ing, or preparation for the same purpose, of liter¬ 
ature containing any such matter. 

The punishment for this is prison for from six 
months to seven years or exile for from two to 
five years. 

Chime by Analogy. One of the most cher¬ 
ished prineiples of justice developed in the 
democracies of the Western world is that an 
act is not a crime unless the statutes specifically 
make it so and that no punishment can be 


imposed unless it is specified by statute. The 
Soviet criminal code from 1924 until 1958 did 
not honor this principle. Apparently afraid of 
social dissent and disobedience and even sab¬ 
otage, the courts were empowered to convict 
the accused by analoffy, that is, by judging 
the act to fall within a similar though unspeci¬ 
fied crime—to be "socially dangerous.” This was 
graver for the accused because crimes had 
been generally defined as "socially dangerous 
acts,” that is, dangerous to the Soviet’s social 
and legal system. But the criminal laws of 
1958 no longer permit the courts to apply crim¬ 
inal statutes merely by analogy. The new law 
states that crimes, or socially dangerous acts, 
must be "specified by the criminal statute*’ 
(Law, December 25, 1958, Sec. 3). 


THE SOVIET JUDICIARY 


The judiciary is instituted in Chapter IX of 
the (Constitution, Articles 102-17. A system of 
courts is established in a hierarchy, running 
down from the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
to the supreme courts of the Union republics, 
the territorial and regional courts, the auton¬ 
omous republic and autonomous region courts, 
area courts, and the people’s courts. 

Then there are .special courts—since 1959, 
only the military. The military courts have 
juri.sdiction over all military personnel whatso¬ 
ever charged with any illegality, whether civil 
or military, and with espionage, whether com¬ 
mitted by civilians or soldiers. Their juri.sdie- 
tion is normal; but they would extend it to 
every crime in the case of martial law being 
declared in any area. Until 1956 tliey had 
jurisdiction over all persons charged with 
treason, terror, sabotage, theft of military 
equipment, evasion of militaiy .service, absence 
from war industry jobs; but these now come 
before the ordinary courts. 

The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the 
highest judicial organ. It is charged with su¬ 
pervising the activities of all other judicial 
organs. All the law courts arc, according to 
the Constitution, "elected.” But this term only 
means (with the exception of the judges of the 
"people’s courts” at the bottom of the hier¬ 


archy) selection by the elected soviets at the 
various federal levels. 

At all levels except the lowest, the presidi¬ 
ums and the councils of ministers or the local 
soviet e.xecutivcs nominate the judges and lay 
assessors, and the soviets accept them with 
praise and applause. Hence, in all cases 
except that of the people’s courts judges, the 
judges in the Soviet Union are actu.ally ap¬ 
pointed by the executive, in a system where 
the legislature is merely a dressed window. 
The judges of the highest court arc entirely 
the elite of the (Communist party. All judge's 
have a five-year term; the term of the people’s 
courts judges was lengthened from three years 
to five in 1958. Judges are subject to recall at 
any time by the bodies that "elect” them. In 
most other political systems judges are ap¬ 
pointed for life in the higher courts and they 
are irremovable except by a most difficult pro¬ 
cedure in order to insure their resistance to 
outside pressure. 

According to the Constitution cases arc 
heard in public—unless otherwise provided by 
law. In all courts, cases are normally tried 
with the participation of “people’s assessors,” 
laymen, not legal experts, to represent popular 
common sense. Until 1955 the assessors were 
elected by the soviets; since then they arc 
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chosen for a two-year term by meetings of 
wage earners, employees, or peasants at their 
place of work. This arrangement is the closest 
approach the Soviet system has to a jury, but 
it is still very far removed from this basic 
Anglo-Saxon practice. It is a fact that the two 
assessors hardly ever outvote the professional 
judge with whom they sit. 

As there is no separation of powers, and the 
judges are in principle and practice a branch 
of the state administration, a system of ad¬ 
ministrative supervision is imposed upon them. 
This is vested in the Procurator General of the 
U.S.S.R.—the apex of a corps of procurators for 
all the levels of the judiciary. The closest 
equivalent to the Procurator General in the 
American .system is the Attorney (General—but 
this is very, very far from saying that status 
and role are identical. For, at the least, the 
American Attorney General d(^es not presume 
—as, indeed, he is not authorized—to .supervise 
the judges. 

The higlu'st levels of local procurators down 
to the autonomous regions are appointed di¬ 
rectly by the Procurator General of the U.S.S.R. 
for terms of five years. The area, district, and 
city procurators are appointed by the Union- 
republic procurators for five years, subject to 
the approval of the Procurator General. Tie 
himself is “elected” by the Supreme SoN'ict for 
seven years. 

The procurators arc under the authority of 
tlje Moscow office only and function indep(‘nd- 
ently of any local organs. In other words, 
they are tied directly to the Communist party 
Presidium, because the Procurator General is 
its nominee. The Procurator Gencrars office 
undertakes the bringing of people to justice 
before the judiciary. But it also has the supreme 
power of supervision over the execution of the 
laws by all ministries and their subordinate 
institutions, and by public officials and all the 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

The Imperialist Character of 
the Judiciary 

Some generalizations must first be made to 
understand the functioning of the U.S.S.R. 
judiciary. 


First, Lenin, under the stress of experience, 
found it obligatory to retreat from the romanti¬ 
cism (which he and his Communist associates 
had indulged in when they were instigating 
revolt) that anybody could be, that everybody 
ought to be, a judge. The people’s judges and 
assessors are left very small discretion. 

Second, and far more important, is the So¬ 
viet conception of law. This is the definition 
given in the textbook prepared by the Institute 
of Law of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R.: 

Law is the composite of norms fniles of condnctl 
strengthening the rule of a ela.ss and thcj oriler 
whicli is advantageous and pleasing to it, which 
norms are published and sanctioned by the 
state and made operative by the compulsion of 
the state. 

The.sc are the marching orders of the judges 
and the assessors. 

Third, following from this and of .supreme 
significance, is the true role of the Soviet 
judicial systew. It is not regarded as a power 
independc'nt of the executive and the legisla¬ 
ture, and still less of the Gommunist-party 
leadership. It can be best envisaged as the 
performance of the judicial function in a co- 
hmial territory by an absolutely dominant old- 
fashioned, imperial master. The syst(*m of law 
is imposed acc*ording to the policy of the im¬ 
perial ruler, without consultation with the 
native population. Then, in judging ordinary 
ca.se.s between imlwkhuih (contracts, torts), 
the judge may be perfectly upright, pi'ifeclly 
independent, perfi-ctly uncorrupt. lie may 
mete out even-handed justice bet\v('en the 
litigants, the “natives,” on the basis of the 
prevalent law. This law, as regards such inter¬ 
personal matters as theft, assault, rape', fraud, 
breach of contract, obscenity, trespass, or eN'(‘n 
family relations (for example, a parent’s right 
to thrash an errant youngster), may b(! sensi¬ 
ble, humane, corrective, rehabilitating, and ed¬ 
ucative. This is generally true of the Soviet 
system and is a very considerable advance on 
the czari.st judicary and its code of laws. 

The moment, however, the economy and 
the domination of the dictatorial system of 
“socialism” are touched by any case, tlic co¬ 
lonial nature of justice grimly emerges: tlie 
defendant i$ not on a par with the colonial 
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power, that is, the Soviet government; he is 
merely a “native.” 

The absence of true habeas corpus is a 
direct result of the system of party and execu¬ 
tive dominance. 

The Judges 

In the people’s courts, cases are heard and 
decided by one judge and two assessors. The 
judges are popularly elected and may be re¬ 
elected; candidates must be over twenty-three 
years of age. The position is a full-time job. 
A judge needs no formal training, but there 
are courses of lectures provided by the various 
Ministricis of Justice, and he learns from at¬ 
torneys during his service. Furthermore, there 
are easy-lo-read t(?xtbooks. He is assisted by 
two assessors. The assessors are laymen and 
laywomen, acting in rotation part-time, each 
s(*rving fourteen days a year. The assessors 
have identical powcjrs of judgment with the 
judge. Decisions are made by a majority of 
the three on both facts and law. 

The candidates for these olRces are sub¬ 
mitted by much the same groups, dominated 
by the Communist party, as in Soviet elections. 

Law Training. The universities have their 
law faculties. But the judicial offices are not 
filled by those who have graduated from them 
as in France or Germany. Few, indeed, of the 
Union and Union-republic court judges have 
had legal education. Some 70 percent of the 
regional court judges have had a little train¬ 
ing. Only about 40 percent of the judges of 
the lowest courts have had any training, usually 
by correspondence, although some have at- 
tcMided the two-year schools. From about 1930 
many students have attended the regular four- 
year university courses and even more the 
two-year and correspondence courses. 

Law graduates at the universities have a 
curriculum of four or five years with an aver¬ 
age instruction of one thousand hours per 
year. Some 12 percent of the time is spent 
on Marxism-Leninism and political economy; 
some 15 percent on Latin, history, logic, foreign 
languages, and so on; some 63 percent on 
twenty-three law courses. For law students 


the political subjects occupy twice the time 
they do for science students. 

Judicial Independence. The Marxist teach¬ 
ing does not make for the “independence” of 
justice where political matters are concerned. 
To make the dependence more certain, the 
electing body has a clear right to throw a 
judge out after five years, or do so by the recall 
at any time. We have seen that the judges in 
Britain are appointed from the bar. This 
supplies the bench with independent-minded 
militants for legality. The judges are irremov¬ 
able. In France and West Germany the judges 
are appointed by the executive but are ir¬ 
removable. In the Western countries, how¬ 
ever, there is something in addition to this: 
the law schools have academic freedom. There 
are several of them, and they teach and 
thrive in an environment of freedom of dis¬ 
cussion and teaching, the renewed research of 
truth, and the admission of free and active dis- 
.sent to any kind of doctrine that might like 
to call itself “official” or for “reason of state.” 

In Soviet law schools, this is the official in¬ 
terpretation of “judges are independent”: 

The inclepondoncc of the judges referred to in 
Article 112 of the Stalin Constitution does not 
and cannot signify their indcpcndc'uce of poli¬ 
tics. “The judges are subject only to the law’'— 
this provision expresses the subordination of the 
judges to the policy of the Soviet regime, which 
finds its expression in the law. . . . 

The dcMiiand that the judges be guided by 
the policy of the Comiiuinist party is consider¬ 
ably wider than the demand for strict observance 
of the principles of legality, because the law 
itself gives grounds and leaves latitude for the 
application of political criteria.^ 

It will be appreciated, also, that the inde¬ 
pendence of the judges is undennined by the 
presence everywhere of infonners and party 
spies. It is further subverted by the ambition 
for promotion and the requirement that the 
a.spirant satisfy his Soviet masters. 

A judge may still cause trouble—even though 
the party has carefully chosen him; he may be 
too zealous and stir up citizen resentment! The 
Ministries of Justice at the different federal 

^ From the Moscow University Herald, Novem¬ 
ber. 1950. 



levels oversee the courts. For Russian people 
often complain of illegalities, breach of confi- 
dence by judicial officers, procrastination, il¬ 
legal methods of interrogation. 

Counsel 

One effective safeguard of persons charged 
with crime or civil wrong is independent coun¬ 
sel of their own choice. For this, such counsel 
ought to be of a profession, independent of 
the state in training, recruitment, retention of 
office, payment, professional mores. Such a 
body of independent, privately practicing coun¬ 
sel exists in Western democracies; it does not 
exist in the Soviet Union. 

The attorneys enter the profession on gradtia- 
tion from a higher school of law. Or they may 
come from secondary schools of law provided 
they have had a year’s experience as judge, 
procurator, investigator, or legal adviser of a 
public institution. People without formal train¬ 
ing at all hut who have had the above men¬ 
tioned experience for at least three years arc 
also admissible. 

Attorneys are organized in law offices in the 
main district cities. Their president is ap¬ 
pointed by the regional bar association, called 
the College of Advocates. These associations 
are run by executive committees which are 
elected by the members, with, of course, the 
Communist parly taking control of the election. 
These bar associations are the disciplinary 
bodies and the admission-to-the-bar authorities. 
The Ministries of Justice require that these 
associations be satisfied with the applicants’ 
“political” as well as professional qualifications. 

Attorneys may be expelled by their associa¬ 
tion for conviction of crime, unprofessional be¬ 
havior, and breaking the association’s rules. 
Appeal is only to a Ministry of Justice; this 
gives tlie ministry a powerful political grip 
over the attorney. The Ministry of Justice it¬ 
self may cancel an admission made by a bar 
association on its own initiative. The bar associ¬ 
ations have heavy disciplinary powers up to 
expulsion. This firmly subjects the profession 
to the dictators. 

F’ees arc set by the Ministry of Justice. They 
are paid to the Colleges of Advocates, which 
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pay a salary to the afto”^ey.£ , 

The colleges, through their lou ® ^*Jids. 
__...... .... offices, assign 


attorneys to clients. 


The colleges* internal rules n . 
lawyer be under obligation first ^ 

He must even help the prosecutor;!^ 
he can do in “political” cases is to ^^lost 
the sentence moderated. In the worP f>ot 
Deputy Minister of Jiistiec in June, 192f ^ 


A Soviet lawyer eaniiot confine his task J. 
to the interests of the elic’iit, hut must al 
think in the first inler(‘sts of the people, the 
terc'sts of the stale." 


Who could possibly feel safe and soeurc with 
such a defender? 


Appeals and Jurisdiction 

The people’s courts have a wide jiuisdietion 
over minor suits, civil and criminal, cvcmi where 
state and parastate institutions are involved. 
Their jurisdiction does not i.'xlend to cases in¬ 
volving the death penally. As soon as an im¬ 
portant “state” issue is involved, the cast' is in 
the field of a higher court, or is taken there. 
There arc^ regional and territorial courts of first 
instance for graver issues, and these .no also 
apxx'als courts from the pi*ople’s courts. Further 
appeals go to the Union republics’ supri'ine 
courts. Here, the procurator brings cases he 
wants to appeal, and heriJ, also, the major of¬ 
fenses committed by administrative and judicial 
officials of the governments an! tried. 

The Supreme Onirt of the U.S.S.R. consists 
of a president, two deputy presidents, nine 
ordinary judges, and numerous lay assessors. 
Its chief function is to take appeals from the 
lower courts and to give final interpretation of 
the laws, compelling the lower courts to follow 
suit. It also supervises the judicial activities of 
all lower courts. As a court of first instance it 
functions rarely and only for the trial of the 
highest officials charged with state, military, 
or economic crimes, or for eases which have 
been sent before it by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. becau.se of 
their legal complexity or political importance. 

* Literary Gazette, June 8, 1951. 
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The Procurator General can remove trials to 
courts where the issues may hav'e greater 
public effect. 

In appeal cases the higher courts have three 
judges without assessors. Why are the assessors 
left out? Because, the authorities say, appeals 
require serious legal qualification and experi¬ 
ence. Why such a reason does not rule out 
assessors in the lower courts is hard to see. 

In 1957 laws against ‘parasites” were en¬ 
acted in several of the republics. These laws 
established a kind of court of a man’s neigh¬ 


bors, who by open ballot, can convict a person 
of being a parasite, "living on unearned in¬ 
come,” etc. The penally may be exile for be¬ 
tween two and five years, to be spent in forced 
labor. Judge Samuel Leibowitz of New York 
City, reporting his investigation of justice in 
Russia in 1958, expressed horror to Russian ju¬ 
dicial officials that such convictions and harsh 
penalties could be inflicted by groups without 
the guarantees of judicial procedure. But the 
Russian officials saw the process as beneficial 
and educative of the people. 


JUSTICE INSECURE 


Innocent Unless Proven Guilty? 

Soviet jurists have always disputed the "pre¬ 
sumption of innocence.” In ordinary and trivial 
cases, it probably prevails. In cases in which the 
state is substantially concerned (which means 
all Communist-party policies), and as a result 
of the pretrial investigation, the cards are 
stacked against the defendant. In the criminal 
law reform of December, 1958, after much de¬ 
bate among jurists the new law (See. 14, par. 
2) merely declares that the court "shall have 
no right to shift the burden of proof to the 
defendant.” Why not a forthright statement, 
well known to Russian jurists, that a man is 
innocent until proven guilty? The rapporteur of 
the law in the Supreme Soviet referred to the 
presumption of innocence as "an obsolete dog¬ 
ma of bourgeois law.” Arrest, spying, the in¬ 
former system, pressure for judicial and party 
promotions, and the public jubilation at the un¬ 
masking of class and national enemies militate 
against the defendant. 

No Double Jeopardy? 

Western democracies embody in their justice 
the principle that when a final verdict has 
been reached the acquitted person will not be 
tried a second time for the same offense and 
the convict will not have his punishment in¬ 
creased. Furthermore there arc statutes of 
limitation. In the Soviet system until 1958, any 
verdict could be reopened at any time at the 
instance of the procurators at the higher levels 


and the presidents of the supreme courts of 
the Union republics or of the U.S.S.R. 

The procedure since 1958 still remains ob¬ 
jectionable. The private person cannot appeal 
upward beyond the next higher court, but the 
ofiBcers of the law already mentioned may re¬ 
open closed cases and there is apparently no 
limitation on the number of times a case may 
be reopened. Since 1958, however, an acquittal 
or a conviction which is regarded as too mild 
a punishment can be reopened only within 
one year. In all other instances the reopening 
is not subject to a limit of time. Usually the 
defendant is not summoned to the appeal 
hearings. 

Arrest and Investigation 

According to the law of December, 1958, 
which is but small progress on previous law, 
a person may be arrested without a court 
warrant, but arrest needs the approval of the 
public prosecutor. This approval may be pro¬ 
vided after the arrest has taken place. There is 
then no automatic and simple procedure or 
possibility of exit from detention to appear 
before a law court until the trial is actually to 
occur. Until 1958 this pretrial custody could 
last according to tlic law as long as two months, 
but this could be prolonged for extremely long 
periods by authority of the Procurator Gen¬ 
eral. Since 1958 the periods of custody are a 
basic two months plus an extension of three 
by the local prosecutors, while the prosecutor 
of a republic may extend this to nine months. 
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Let it be remembered tliat in all this period 
of custody counsel is not available to the ac¬ 
cused unless (since 1958 only) he is a minor. 
Counsel comes in only after the investigators 
and prosecutors have already drawn up tlic 
indictment. During the period of pretrial in¬ 
vestigation the investigation is not under the 
supervision of the judges but is undertaken by 
investigators appointed by the public prosecu¬ 
tors or the state security agents. 

When an arrest is made, the police or other 
agents must notify the public procurator (who 
is not a judge) within twenty-four hours; then, 
within forty-eight hours after being notified, 
the state’s prosecuting attorney (not a judge) 
must approve the arrest or release the arrested 
within forty-eight houis. Before 1958 a mere 
suspect could be held for fourteen days before 
being notified of the charge against him; since 
then the period is ten da\’S. Tt will he noticed 
that the suspect is thus at the mercy of the 
prosecuting authorities and again has no right 
to secure appearance before a judgcj who 
might for good cause bail him out. TIktc is no 
way whered^y any civilian friend of the suspect 
can get him before a court for impartial treat¬ 
ment, for there is no habeas corpus procedure. 
There is no external check on the methods of 
investigation. 


The M.V.D. There was another cx)urt where 
there was no appearance of the defendant: the 
Special Conference of the M.V.D. The initials 
stand for the Ministry of the Interior. This 
acted as a kind of administrative court (like the 
.senate the c/ars used to convict Trotsky, Lenin, 
Stalin, and such prisonc'rs) for “socially dan¬ 
gerous” culprits, with power to bani.sh or to 
imprison for up to fi\ e years. The courts sup¬ 
plied the M.V.D. with work; so did the police. 
We do not know whether this kind of “justice” 
has been changed since Stalin or since the 
more recent decentralization of the M.V.D. 

The Inviolability of Homes and Cor¬ 
respondence. Closely connected with the ju¬ 
dicial process arc these immunities, guaranteed 
by the Constitution. But the militia and the 
investigators may at their own discretion enter 
homes and make searches in pursuit of .sus¬ 
pects or escapees, at their complete discretion 
and without judicial warrant. The si'izure of 
any rciiuired documents, including letters, is 
t)crmitted. If the investigator vvi.shcs to inter¬ 
cept iH)stal or ti.'legraphic corr(*spondencc, he 
asks the permission of the procurator’s office. 
This, notice, is not an independent judge’s 
warrant; it is, significantly, a prosecuting offi¬ 
cial’s approval. 


SUMMARY AND THE PROSPECTS OF JUSTICE 


The Soviet law of crimes against the state is 
the broadest and vaguest in the world. The 
judges are not independent. The procurator’s 
office manages the courts. The Ministries of 
Justice, headed by leading Communists, man¬ 
age the judges. The arrested person is at the 
mercy of the investigator and his ministerial 
hicrarehy. The special boards were jurisdictions 
of particular severity. The M.V.D. is subject to 
no rule of law. The accused has no indepen¬ 
dent attorney at any time. The judges arc 
trained in a system of law that makes them 
the creatures of the executive. No Soviet per¬ 
son can have tranquil and serene faith in 
justice where the interests of the party and 
the state are touched. 

Shortly after the death of Stalin, the party 
leaders vowed to return to “socialist legality,” 


that is, justice to all men as a good socialist 
state would nmder it. It is a vague propaganda 
term. Bill various measures were taken. 

There have been many purges of the secret 
police. The special boards of the K.(LB. (for- 
mtuly of the M.V.D.) have been abolished, so 
that it would seem that when the secret 
police make arrests, the suspects arc prosecu¬ 
ted before the ordinary courts. Yet there is no 
independent security that this, in fact, hap¬ 
pens. Indeed, the decree on this subject has 
been referred to but not published! The secret 
police were supixwedly “subordinated” to the 
Council of Ministers in March, 1954, when 
they were transferred from service under a 
minister to .service under a committee, the 
Committee of State Security (K.G.B.), and its 
chairman made a member of the Council. 
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Amnesties for criminals were made at var¬ 
ious times. Political as well as other offenders 
were released in 1954, but of the former only 
those with less than five years' sentence bene¬ 
fited. Since most political offenders arc sen¬ 
tenced to more, many were kept in jail. It is 
reported that there are still three million in 
forced-labor camps. But the housing, food, and 
norms of work are improved, and the punish¬ 
ments arc less brutal. The punishments for 
nonfulfillment of “workdays” by the peasants 
and for sale of surplus equipment by factory 
managers have been diminished. 

On May 24, 1955, a law gave the Procurator 
General and his offices the power and obliga¬ 
tion to supervise arrests and forbid arrest ex¬ 
cept by court decision or a procurator's warrant. 
The reforms of 1958 did not include the pro¬ 


viso on court decision. In 1956 the procurator’s 
ofiBce was given the duty of supervising secret- 
police investigations and places of detention. 

Under a separation of powers the fundamen¬ 
tal guarantee of legality is not so much the 
separation of the legislature from the executive, 
but the independence of the courts. The 
Soviet system of government abhors this in 
principle and scouts it in practice. Judicial 
independence, in the end, can be guaranteed 
only by a free and sovereign parliament based 
on free elections conducted by freely organiza- 
ble political parties in open battle for tlie will 
of the nation, for the sense of justice of those 
who wield power not based on popular sov¬ 
ereignty cannot be trusted. But the Soviet 
Union has suppressed these factors of tlie 
free political life. 
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The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


The Soviet state (and this includes the 
economy in every respect, literature, art, and 
so on) is forced to work by the energies and 
tactics of the Communist party. Once separate 
institutions are established with authority and 
functions in any society whatsoever, the men 
and women who run them become identified 
with their specific powers and responsibilities. 
The personnel arc? impelled to act according to 
the technical and human demands of success¬ 
ful achievement in those specific functions. So 
also in the Soviet Union. The officials of the 
state, the men of the press, and the managers 
and technicians and scii'iitisls of the public 
economy—whether party or nonparty men 
(and the party is too small to hold every office 
and job)—tend to pull their own personal and 
technical way; it may even be against the 
party's policies. The party needs, then, if it 
is to prevail, to exert its policy and will over 
this vast conglomerate federal state and so¬ 
ciety, to master all gulfs. And it must u.se the 
manipulation of individual wills and talents by 
all the age-old methods of persuasion and 
coercion. 

There is disdain, fear, and sometime.* hatred 
of the members of the party, rather similar to 
that contempt and resentment visible in all 
countries and at all times against “politicians.” 
This is especially marked in Russia, where 


there is only one party and therefore no relief 
against its excesses, pressures, and guile. It is 
essential to remember this as we describe its 
objectives, methods, and organization. 

The party's principal characteristics receiv¬ 
ing analysis h(?re are: 

(1) It is Russia's sovereign authority, monopo¬ 

listic and fanatically self-righteous. Its 
vocation of leadership is united with the 
militia of terror. 

(2) It is dc‘liberately small in size, an elite. Its 

social composition has varied with the 
Soviet leaders’ purposes and with the 
changes in Russia's class composition. 

(3) It has a planned apparatus (apparat) cov¬ 

ering the entire empire. 

(4) The C^entral Committee, the Presidium, 

and the Secretariat arc the apex of the; 
dictatorship. 

(5) The party operates on the principles of 

“democratic centralism” and ‘‘inner- 
party democracy.” 

(6) It is at present led by one man, Nikita 

Khrushchev. 

(7) It exploits interest groups and utilizes 

auxiliary organizations—security police, 
Komsomols, trade unions, and so on¬ 
to effect its mission. 


655 
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RUSSIA’S SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY 


The Communist party is the sovereign ruler 
of the Soviet Union. ‘ Its power has no limits 
in principle but only in human inability to 
achieve all its wants by coercion «ind persua- 
.sion. 

Size and Structure 

In 1959, at the Twenty-first Congress of the 
party, membership was reported as 7,622,356 
full members plus 616,356 candidate mem¬ 
bers. We shall use the round number of 8 
million. This amounts to some 4 percent of the 
entire population. From the point of view of 
controls over the masses, it is about 6 percent 
of the adult population (the electorate): 1 
adult person in 20 participates in controlling 
the lives of the other 19. 

When the membership was about 2 million 
in 1937, Stalin declared that the leading forces 
of the party were thus disposed; 

In our parly, if we have in mind its leading 
strata, there are about 3,000 to 4,000 first-rank 
leaders whom I would call the party's corps of 
gen(!rals. 

Then there arc about 30,000 to 40,000 mkldlc- 
rank leaders who arc our party's corps of officers. 

Then there arc about 100,000 to 150,000 of the 
lower-rank party command staff who are, so to 
speak, our party's noncommissioned officers. 

The higher of these alternatives add up to 
nearly 200,000 party officials, or 1 per 35 
members of the party’s size today. These are 
full-time officials, or nearly so. They are paid in 
part from party funds and in part by the jobs 
they hold in some branch of government, in- 
dustiy, farming, or other officially organized 
area of Soviet life. They may be paid from 
state funds for what are practically sinecures 
on the state payroll. The public is not told. 

Information from former party officials who 
have fled from the Soviet Union gives the im¬ 
pression that there may now be as many as 
600,000 party officials, or about 1 in 12 of the 
total membership. 

The party has "substituted” itself for the 
Russian people in the conduct of all phases of 

' The word “Bolshevik” was dropped at the 
party congress in 1952* 


its life. The word suhstitutism was first used 
by Trotsky as a reproach to Lenin for assum¬ 
ing dictatorship of the party. This had been 
the bane of Russia's historical political develop¬ 
ment; "an orthodox theocracy” in place of the 
people itself. 

The Monopolistic Party 

The party's Central Committee in a series 
of theses, July, 1953, reiterated; 

Our parly is (he only party in the country. It 
holds the undivided guiding role in Soviet so¬ 
ciety. The leadership of the Communist party is 
the decisive condition for the stability and firm¬ 
ness of the Soviet system and for all the achieve¬ 
ments of our pcoph?. 

The problem of the leaders, Lenin, Stalin, 
and Khrushchev, was and is to prevent (1) 
the formation of parties outside the one party 
and (2) their formation within the parly by a 
process of splitting-off. 

The growth of parties outside this one is 
made impossible by several factors. The 
criminal code punishes "counterrevolutionary” 
crimes, etc. The force in the hands of the 
party prevents competition. Furthermore, the 
obligations of the citizen, to abide by the Con¬ 
stitution, which gives priority to the Communist 
party, and to defend the country, "honestly to 
perform public duties,” give the law courts and 
the prosecutors ample ground for extinguishing 
nascent opposition. The right of association 
(Art. 126 of the Constitution) is exercisable 
only in "conformity with the interests of the 
working people.” It is subject to the Commu¬ 
nist party, which in that article is ascribed the 
right to be the "leading core of all organiza¬ 
tions.” Meetings cannot be called without 
police permission. How can a new party be 
formed? 

No parties may be formed inside the one 
party. Lenin's fury at the Kronstadt mutiny in 
March. 1921, was vented in a decisive resolu¬ 
tion to the party, at its Tenth Congress, de¬ 
nouncing "the perniciousness and impermissi¬ 
bility of fractionalism of any kind,” 

The party's Central Committee was given 
power to expel culprits from the party and. 
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with a two-thirds resolution, from the commit¬ 
tee itself and the Control Committee. The 
victims spoke of the party’s “mailed fist,” as 
first Lenin, and then Stalin from 1024, used 
this rule to gain ascendency. Yet the opposi¬ 
tions bent the knee, for their attitude to sub¬ 
mission to the party- was much llie same as 
the altitude of those who were \ ictorioiis. 
This gave Stalin the power to declare an end 
to debate and discussion in the party: 

Tlie achievement and maintenance of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat are impossible without 
a party strong in its cola'sion and iron discipline. 
But iron discipline in the party is impos¬ 
sible without unity of will and without absolute 
and complete unity of action on thi‘ part of all 
members of the parly. . . . 

It need hardly be ciuphasi/ed that the exist¬ 
ence of factions leads to the creation of a num¬ 
ber of centers, and the existence t)f a number <»f 
c(‘nters connotes the absence of a common center 
in the party, a breach in the unity of will, the 
weakening and disintegration of discipline, the 
weakening and disintegration of tlu; dielatorshii). 
. . . The party is synonymous with unity of will, 
which leaves no room for any factionalism or 
division of authority in the party.'* 

The "Antipahty Choiu*,” 1957. This prin¬ 
ciple and the rule of the party against factions 
or fractions were put to work by Khrushchev 
in June, 1957, against his enemies Molotov and 
Kaganovich, Old Bolsheviks and the clo.se.st 
collaborators of Stalin for many years, and 
against his younger rival, Malenkov. It wt)uld 
not seem unreasonable to advocate the polic ies 
they did (p. 604) and to continue their at¬ 
tempt to make them pievail—if “inner-parly 
democracy,” another principle of the party, is 
sincerely meant. But Klirnshchev had them 
cxpe'llod by the Central Committee from it 
and the Presidium. 

The committee’s terms are highly significant. 
It said: 

Seeking to change the party’s political line, 
this group uses antiparty fractional methods in an 
attempt to change the composition of the party’s 


^ Their slate of mind is accurately portrayed in 
two works of “fiction”: Arthur Kocstler, Darkness 
at Noon, New York, 1941; and Victor Serge, 
The Case of Comrade Tukaev, New York, 19.'51. 

® Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings, 
td. J. Fineber^, New York, 1942, pp. 96-97. 


leading bodies, elected by the plenary meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union. . . . 

In the last three or four years . . . the mem¬ 
bers (^f the antiparty group, now laid bare and 
fully exposed, have been offering constant oppo¬ 
sition, direct or indirect, to this course apprtived 
at the Twentieth Congress. 

No “I-,oyal” Opposition. The most signifi¬ 
cant element of this case is the fact that those 
who for the time being huxe the majority call 
themst'lvcs the parly, while the opposition is an 
“antiparty” group. In fact, it is not an anti¬ 
party group: it is an antimajority group. Vic¬ 
tory is not TK'eessarily the result of the merits 
of the victor’s argument in the nation’s in¬ 
terests. 

At any ral(', the formation of additional 
parties by a proec'ss of fission is stoppt'd, and 
the leaders of the losing side are either killed, 
as under Stalin, or banished thou.sands of 
miles away from ibi* et‘nt<*rs of political power, 
ineornmnnieado. Party rhetoricians refer to the 
party as a “monolith,” a single block of granite. 

Fanatical Self-rif^htcousness 

Denif)craey is founded on the conviction 
that the discovery of truth and falsehood, 
good and evil, is a continuing task without a 
definite time limit when knowledge of human¬ 
ity shall become complete, cut and dried, 
absolute. Deinoeraey is the institutionalization 
of doubt. 

But the Marxist-Loninist view (like Hegel’s 
philosophy) is that historical generalizations 
in sociology, economiis, and politics c*an be 
complete, finished, and “scientifically” demon¬ 
strable by history. Therefore such perfect 
knowledge should convince one to act accord¬ 
ingly; and therefore that knowledge justifies 
commands to niKpialified obedience. Those 
who disobey Communist commands are simply 
pen'erse, afflicted by “individual idiosynera- 

Stalin applied this to the Communist party’s 
monopoly of power to think and command: 

... if the world is knowable and our knowledge 
of the laws of development of Nature is authen¬ 
tic knowledge, having the validity of objective 
truth, it follows that social life, the development 
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of society, is also knowablc and that the data 
of sc?icncc regarding tlie laws of development of 
society are authentic data having the validity of 
objective truths. 

Hence the science of the history of socaety, 
despite all the complexity of the phenomena of 
social life, can hecome as precise a science as, 
let us say, hiolofiy, and capable of making use 
of the laws of development of so(?iely for practi- 
cal purposes [italics added]. 

Stalin oh Khiujsiictif.v Is Truth. Yet, 
clscwbcro, Stalin points out (and so explicitly 
docs Khrushchev) that Marx lived fifty years 
before the Russian Revolution. He could not, 
therefore, be expeet(‘d to foresee all the com¬ 
plexities of i)ractieal everyday problems aris¬ 
ing in the Soviet Union. Therefore Marxism 
must, he interpreted to fit the problems actu¬ 
ally to be solved. Thus, an arbitrary element 
enters into the interpretation of Marxism by 
the one man who, for the moment, may be at 
the lop of the party. Those who actually get 
to the top, by whatever means, are f?ntitled to 
say what the laws of historical sociology pre¬ 
cisely said for practical purposes at any junc¬ 
ture. This all follows fnmi Lenin’s gospel of 
leadership. They are then adulated as ‘'theore¬ 
ticians,” a much desired compliment. Tho.se 
who quote from Marx and Lenin against 
what the momentary leaders want to do are 
accused of abstract ‘‘quotationitis,” but the 
leaders themselves (piote, reinterpret, and de¬ 
cide. 

This is what the C(*ntral Committee reaf¬ 
firmed in the case of the expulsion of the “anti¬ 
party” group already analyzed. Rut Khru- 
.shchev has in his many speec*h(\s claimed 
an extremely wide freedom in inti*rprcting 
Marxi.sm-Lenini.sm, and therefore further in 
his actions as de facto leader to enforce his 
own momentary and personal policies on 
others in the name of the party. Yet when the 
Marxist-Leninist bearings are .sailed away 
from, what external standards remain to sub¬ 
ordinate the dc facto leader? Who is “left”? 
Who is “right”? Who is a “dogmatist”? Who is 
a “revisionist”? Life becomes capricious and 
unpredictable. Constitutions were framed pre¬ 
cisely in order to avoid these terrible human 
sufferings. Khrushchev has explained himself 
thus {Pravda, August 28, 1957): 


Tlic theory of Marxism-Leninism is the expres¬ 
sion of the fundamental interests of the working 
ela.ss. ... It is not a dogma, hut a guide to 
practical revolutionary action. At every new 
stage of historical development life poses its 
tasks, which stem from the requirements of 
society. A creative approach to theory, the ability 
to develop and advance the s<?ic'nce of Marxism- 
Leninism, consists in correctly understanding the 
new urgent tasks of .social dcvc'lopinent on the 
basis of scientific generalization of the experience' 
of life and of outlining ways for the practical 
accomplishment of these ta.sks. . . . 

1 know pc'ople who pose as theoreticians^ hut 
whose theoR'tical “wisdom” essentially boils down 
to the juggling of cjiiotations from the elassies of 
Marxism-Leninism—with or without reason. Pre- 
tc'nding to he theoretieians, these sorry scholars 
cannot under.«tantl the important Marxist truth 
that peopk' must first of all eat, drink, have 
homes, and elotlu* tlu'insclves before they are in 
a position to engage in polities, science, and art. 
These Talmudists and pedants forget that the 
people took power into their own hands i^re- 
eksely in order to dc!V(‘lop the forces of proilue- 
lion, etc., ete. 

He boasted that Marxi.sm-Lcnini.sm*.s strength 
was its intolerance of “stagnation, routine, and 
inertia.” 

Thus, it is in the hands of the ruling group 
in the party to “close” the society to all but 
the dictate's of their own personal self- 
righteou.snc'.ss.'’ It follows that the history of 
Russia and the world must be rewritten when¬ 
ever a new leader or clicpic gains the upper 
hand. 

The Vocation of Leadership—and Terror 

Some of the early czar-fighting Rol.sheviks 
were undoubtedly involv(?d compU'tely and 
con.seic'ntiou.sly, in genuine dedication, to the 
(Communist ideal. It is difficult, indeed, to 
argue that .some or all of them were merely 
lustful for power, regardless of the aim of a 
better society. It is daring to make such an 
a.s.sertion even of Stalin, shocking as his 
methods were. Rut we do know enough about 
some of them and the many members of the 
party (so docs the party!) in whom motives 

It may be Suslov or Po.spelov (of the Pre¬ 
sidium) ! 

® Cf. Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its 
Enemies, Princeton, N.J., 1950. 
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are very mixed. They want power, prestige, 
delight in business, recognition as one of the 
Soviet elite and “socialites.*" “Careerism” is one 
of the most frequent accusations within the 
party, often sincere, sometimes tactical. 

The party s doctrine, solemnly and rept'ated- 
ly pronounced, is that one enters the party in 
order to lead. Whom? The masses. We draw 
attention to Stalin’s spc'cch on “iron discipline” 
(p. 657) which was a paraphrase of the party 
rules of 1931. Until the Nineteenth Congress, 
the parly was callc'd “ihe vanguard of the 
working class.” In tlie latest r(*draft of the 
parly slalules, the doctrine of leadership runs: 

The Cdimimnist Parly of the Soviel Union is a 
voluntary, militant union of Comniiinisls holding 
tlm same views, formed of the pt‘ople of the 
working class, the working peasantry, and the 
working intelligentsia. . . . 

'I’he chief tasks of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Ihiion now are to htiild a eomiiiiiiiist so¬ 
ciety by gradual transition from .socialism to 
communism . . . 

The passage omits the former ideas of domi- 
nation and vangnardahip, hut retains that of 
militancy. 

Coercion Versus Welfare. The titanic 
pi'oblcm is to .shephc’rd and force some 200 
million men, women, and children of the most 
diverse nationalities, cultures, languages, eco¬ 
nomic occupations, and levels of eivili/ation 
through the narrow channels of a highly arti¬ 
ficial economy and culture, to animate them to 
defend their country in world polities, and even 
to prepare the way for (]ommuuism-lo-(]oiue. 

Eight million members could not altogether 
enforce obedience over one-sixth of the earth’s 
land area. Weapons would lose servants; 
threats would diminish long-run incentive. The 
truth is that a large part of the population 
finds its welfare in the economic and cul¬ 
tural advance and the new opportunities for 
talent and skill provided by the Communist 
party. Yet the party must also cope with deex? 
inertia, ignorance, and sloth. 

The vocation of the party, then, is to curb, 
guide, and eradicate, if necessary, any devia¬ 
tions from the path the paity has decided for 
the nation. The task is more than persuasion; 
the party aims at conviction without reserva¬ 


tions. It would like everybody without excep¬ 
tion to belie\e as it believes and to identify 
his whole iiKh\'id!iality with its iJuriJose. If 
this is unattainable, then at least it must have 
obedience; if not apx^lause, then at least com- 
plaisaiue. 

For this the party starts with an enormous 
advantage and one Iri'inendous disadvantage. 
Its members ari.se out of the same economic, 
cultural, and literary baekwardni'ss as the mass 
of the peo[)le. It has bc'cn ea.sy to win prestige 
by raising tlu* level of existence' from its .shock¬ 
ing dcx)ths. But the disadvantage is a people 
who.se superstition, ignorance, cra.ss mana¬ 
gerial iueompeteuce, primitive habits, and sus¬ 
picions d(*t(T intelligent collaboration. lienee, 
the militancy. The ('ommunist party ha.> to 
fight backwardness in order to spur on a most 
extraordinary forwarilness, of a degn'e that 
would put an intolerable strain on human na¬ 
ture even at its best. 

Moreover, since men may form a kind of 
ojit^osition parly merely by closing their minds 
to persuasion and eornmand, the Communist 
party has to ferret out, expose, and eradicate 
latent opposition. Bussia’s grc'at oppo.silion 
party to the ('ommunist party is apathy, mani¬ 
fested in passive resistance, nonvioh'ut non- 
cooperation, evasions. 'J'he (’ommunist party’s 
standards ha\’e to be lowered from the utox)ian 
to the possible level. 

Thus, the masses of the Soviet Union are 
persuaded that all th(*ir welfare and progix'ss 
stcans from a Marxian, ela.s.sless .society, the 
alleged opposite of capitalism and free enler- 
pri.se, as carried to .success by the oiu; Com¬ 
munist party, and that outside this system 
there is and can be neither welfare nor world 
peace. They have no alternative belief 
brought to them. 

The leaders have never ceased to reouire of 
the party a goiug-out to the X3e()plc, to work 
for them, to .serve thc*m. Of course, what is 
meant by scrvice—its .sincerity in the absence 
of free and open choice of leaders and 
policy by elections—is a question. But the doc¬ 
trine is reaffirmed almost fearfully. 

In the Short Course on ihe Communist 
Party, the bible of the party zealots, Stalin 
wrote: 
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The history of the party teaches us that unless 
it has wide connections with the masses, unless 
it constantly strengthens these connections, un¬ 
less it knows how to hearken to the voice of the 
masses and understand their urgent needs, unless 


it is prepared not only to teach the masses, hut 
to learn from the masses, a parly of the working 
class cannot he a real mass party capable of 
leading the working class millions and all tlic 
lal)oring people. 


THE PARTY AS AN ELITE 


Only 4 out of every 100 Russians are mem¬ 
bers of the Communist party. Membership is 
a great distinction. Yet would many more like 
to be members? We cannot be sure. For the 
party has at all times militaiitly fomented the 
desire to join its ranks. 

The party’s attitude is ambiguous. (1) A 
mass demand for entry to membership would 
be flattering and enhance its power to manage 
the slate. Yet (2) it believes that the undue 
inerease of numbers would bring in too many 
who were not pure of heart or single-minded 
or militant. To be one of the elite is to have 
character without dilution. There are few 
people of this kind in any vocation. Further¬ 
more, members of the jDarty have very onerous 
duties. Lenin preferred even a party of only 
one, so long as it was self-sacrificial in its 
conviction and will power. 

Democracies arc less particular. Democratic 
governments worry, but much less than the 
Communist parly, over the qualities of con¬ 
viction of their members. For the possibility of 
losing elections and the existence of robust 
rivals in threatening competition keep up the 
level of competence and wliolesomeness. Their 
politics are less dogmatic about mankind’s his¬ 
tory and future. They are not so severe about 
the worthy and unworthy. Their catechism is 
less absolute and sanguine. 

The Communist party is otherwise. It has to 
do from within what party rivalry does to 
democratic parties. It has to use purges and 
exercise careful control of entry. For it needs 
fanatics only, of the Nechaev Revolutionists 
Catechism variety. The smaller the proportion 
of the people allowed to enter, the higher the 
value of this scarce commodity. This comprises 
the purity of Bolshevik “virtue” in the fulfill¬ 
ment of the difficult tasks of the party. 

Yet a minimum number is still required, 
even though they possess these qualities in 
small degree, since the tasks are multifarious. 


Functions of the Apparat 

The apparat or apparatus, is the structure 
of career officials in the sei*vice of the Commu¬ 
nist party ramifying throughout the nation: 
“the machine.” It must be held also to include 
all the party members who cooperate in active 
party operations. Its functions may be thus 
epitomized: 

1. To spread the doctrines of Marxism- 
Leninism, as a kind of sociology based on a 
secular religion, by means of classes, lectures, 
speeches, ai l ides, and behavior. 

2. To spread the policy of the government. 
This includes explaining its harmony with the 
“essential” Marxian doctrines and the current 
facts of international and national existence. 
Yet one must not identify with Marx constantly, 
but must extol the genius of the leader— 
Stalin, Khrushchev, or any expedient duo or 
trio of leaders. 

3. To recruit members and watch the quality 
of the party. 

4. To control all economic enterprises to sec 
that the management not only does not sabo¬ 
tage but that it fulfills its assigned output, both 
in quantity and quality and without viola¬ 
tion of the rules which have been established 
by the Plans and laws. 

5. To dominate all elections to all the so¬ 
viets; to secure leading positions on them; to 
select which of the nonparty people should be 
elected thereto; to dominate the executive 
b(Klies of the soviets at all levels. 

6. To dominate and manage all the institu¬ 
tions of the state as to policy pursued. 

7. To invigilate all governmental administra¬ 
tive departments and secure the complete and 
efficient fulfillment of the tasks assigned to 
them. 

The agitational work is conducted through 
party schools, party newspapers, public lec¬ 
tures and conferences, wall newspapers, the 
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radio, speeches, pamphlets. Nonattendance at 
meetings, not only for party incinhcrs but for 
any person who is dependent on the state for 
something-for example, a scholarship or pro¬ 
motion to a higher job—is most dangerous. At 
some moments it might even be construed as 
* counterrevolutionary.” The agitprop aktivs 
(loosely translated, active agitators) organize 
the parades on the Soviet anniversaries: the 
October Revolution; r.cniri*s birthday; May 
Day; and so forth. The work is much more 
intense than the propaganda of democratic 
political parties, pencirating every block of 
apartments without respite. Every happening 
in the world and the streets is related to the 
party*s hopes and philosophy, incessantly, all 
tending one exclusive way, like the religion of 
Europe before Galileo and the Refonnatioii. 

The party member must go wlierevcr he is 
directed, however unpleasant the place, how¬ 
ever dangerous, to carry out these tasks. 

The Problem: Whom to Admit 

No one knew better than Lenin did that in 
the party, as in the administration of any 
human purpose, the vital element is personnel. 
It is always needed to transmit, and pre.servc 
from corruption, the fanaticism that was orig¬ 
inally revealed to the founder, by means that 
cannot quite equal his in originality and purity. 
As Stalin was in command from 1924 to 1953, 
he was the genius of administration. This does 
not mean tliat he was a good man. Mikoyan 
and Khrushchev revealed his crimes at the 
Twentieth Party Congress in February, 1956. 
But others, with his wicked purposes, have 
been fools. Ilis prerevolutionary carciir taught 
him the need of komitctchiks to make tlic 
revolution and of apparatchiks to keep it ef¬ 
ficient in the radical reconstruction of society. 

His doctrine on the importance of cadres, 
enunciated several years before, appears in its 
fullness in his report to the Eighteenth Party 
Congress in 1939. He said: 

The party cadres constitute the commanding staff 
of tlie party; and since oiir party is in power 
they also constitute the commanding staff of the 
leading organs of state. After a correct political 
line has been worked out and tested in practice, 


the party cadres become the decisive force in 
the work of guiding the party and the slate. 

The proper selection of cadres meant: “valu¬ 
ing cadres as the gold reser\ c of the party and 
tlie state”; carefully studying their individual 
merits and shortcomings; carefully helping 
every promising worker to ad\*ance; boldly 
promoting new and young cadres in time; 
allocating workers to posts in such a way that 
each would feel he was in the right place, that 
each could contribute to the common cause the 
maximum his personal capacities enabled him 
to contribute. 

Stalin then more deeply analyzed the over¬ 
coming of inertia in thi^ promotion of young 
people. “They [the old cadres] were already 
partly going out of commission owing to the 
operation of the laws of nature.” He must ha\c 
laughed inwardly, considering how much he 
himself was h(*!ping Nature in this respectl So, 
later, must Khrushchev have been delighted 
when lie remarked, after expelling the “anti¬ 
parly group” in June, 1957, that the old cells 
die and must be replaced by the younger 
ones in the human bodyl 

Recruitment and Expulsions 

Two general rules have been applied from 
the beginning of the party until now: (a) the 
applicant for membership must serve a period 
of candidature before final admission, and 
(b) both for the candidature and the final 
admis.sion, he needs to be sponsored by a 
number of party members of some years' stand¬ 
ing. The first rule provides a period of proba¬ 
tion and party education; and tlie scx'ond 
sei'vcs as a guarantee of faithfulness. The.se 
periods and numbers of sponsors have varied 
according to the parly's need for various social 
and occupational classes as memlx’rs; Hit; de¬ 
tails are too complicated to unravel here. 
Briefly, workers and peasants were markedly 
preferred in the early years to antiproletarians 
and the intelligentsia. The worktTS at the 
bench were given a sj^ecial preference. In the 
1930's the skilled workers and the professional, 
technical, and academic intelligentsia and col¬ 
lective farmers were preferred, corresponding 
to the needs of the economic Plans. 
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The purges of 1934-38 swept out “class 
eueinies,” “careerists,” incompetents, ignorant 
and unmalleable collective farmers, and work¬ 
ers newly arrived in factories. 

In 1939 the Eighteenth Congress of the 
parly thoughtfully reconsidered its rules of 
admission. For the years of purge had re¬ 
vealed wholesale maladministration. Persons 
had been admitted without personal inter¬ 
view. Records were faulty or nonexistent. The 
rules had been ignored, for various motives. 
Now the issue was how to gauge Communist 
loyalty. Zlidanov treated this question. Stalin 
had said in 1937 that “If we continue further 
along this path [that “tried and theoretically 
trained Marxists” should compose the party], 
we should have to leave only intellectuals and 
learned people generally in our party.” Who 
wants such a party? Stalin had asked. No one! 
The formula must be the one Lenin had in¬ 
vented: “A member of the party is one who 
accepts the program of the party, pays dues, 
and works in one of its organizations. Lenin's 
formula did not say mastering the lirogram, 
but only accepting it.” 

II(Miee the abolition of the rule that new 
members must have mastered the program as 
well as accepted it. There is more in the 
abolition than Zhdanov disclosed in his report. 
If members do not show an aptitude for 
ideological discussion, what will sustain the 
regime in the long run? But if tlu'y do, bright 
young men (e.g. Malenkov, Khrushchev, or the 
Komsomol who killc?d Kirov) will interpret 
the philosophy, as thousands throughout Rus¬ 
sia then did, as their minds and consciences 
spontaneously demand. They could even con¬ 
vict the party dictators for being disloyal to 
the ideology. They may be more communist 
than the Communists. In the course of history, 
ultraroyalists have been more royalist than 
their reigning kings, to the point of regicide! 
Let us recall Khrushchev's denunciation of the 
“Talmudists and pedants” quoted earlier; and 
in the same breath he threw contempt on the 
“waverers.” Stalin i)ad had to write tracts to 
answer critics who regarded him as the devi- 
ationistl Some Russians began to a.sk. Where 
was humanity in Stalin’s communism? Would 
Herzen or Dostoevski have thought tliis right 


—would they have condoned the murder of 
the kulaks? 

Present Admissions Policy. The rules now 
applicable w^ere adoptixl in October, 1952. 
Admi.ssion is granted on a strictly individual 
basis. No distinction is now made between 
social classes. A precondition of admission is 
that the applicant be a working person, with 
Soviet citizenship, not exploiting anybody 
else's labor, accepting the program and rules 
of the parly, taking an active part in effecting 
them, working in a party organi/ation, and 
carrying out the decisions of the party. 

The applicant for candidature needs to be 
sponsored by three parly mc^mbe^s of at li*ast 
three years' standing, acquainted with the can¬ 
didate in joint work for not less than a year. 
If the candidate comes from the Komsomols, 
their district couneirs recommendation is equal 
to that of one party member. Recommenda¬ 
tions may not be made by the members of the 
Central ("ommiltee. Candidates must have at¬ 
tained the age of eighteen; if under twenty, 
they can join only through the Komsomols. 
Admission is administered by the meeting of 
the primary party organization and is elfec- 
tivc only after ratification by the district or city 
parly committee. (Candidature normally lasts 
one year, during which the candidate is to 
accpiaint himself with the program, statutes, 
and tactics of the party. The rules of final ad¬ 
mission are as for the candidature. 

Expulsions. Expulsion from the party is 
political outlawry; it will most probably bring 
economic degradation, civic persecution, and 
family disgrace. 

Expulsion of an ordinary member is de¬ 
cided by the general meeting of the primary 
party organization to which he belongs. The 
resolution needs confirmation by the district 
or city committee. This again needs confirma¬ 
tion by the province or territory party com¬ 
mittee or by the central committee of a Union 
republic. 

The primary party organizations are for¬ 
bidden from resolving to exclude from mem¬ 
bership (or reduce to candidate status) any 
member of a central committee of the party 
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of the Union, of a Union republic, or of a 
territory, province, region, city, or district. 
Such a power might permit a revolt of the 
lower tiers of the parly against the intermedi¬ 
ate and upper and even the highest tiers, to 
Khrushchev himself. But this would be parly 
democracy. 

Expulsions at these higher tiers fake place by 
a tw'o-thirds vote of a plenary session of the 
member's own central committee. 

The leaders of the party suffer anxiety about 
expulsions because its eiu'rgy and purity re¬ 
quire that there be “cleansings/’ called cJiistha; 
yet expulsions of members could be and have 
been cxploit(*d, to blackmail members for per¬ 
sonal reasons and often to ])revent criticism of 
party officials. It is essential to protect party 
members from the malice, excessive zeal, and 
corruption of fellow members. 

The party statutes say; 

14. When deciding tlic) cinestion of c'xpiilsion 
. . . the niaximuin c'are and comradely concern 
must be cxcrc’ised, and a very carelnl examina¬ 
tion must be made whether tho accusation 
leveled against llio Parly iiicinbcr may be justi¬ 
fied. 

Minor misdeeds should be pniiishc'd by Party 
educational measures and other means of influ¬ 
encing the individual (warning, reprimand, etc.) 
and not by expulsion . , . 

The aggrieved may appeal against expulsion 
to tlie same bodies that judged him. 

Purc;f.s. As contrasted with the normal con¬ 
tinuous business of purifying the party on a 
routine basis, the purge is an instrument of 
massive change to answer grave new social, 
economic, and political questions that plague 
the party leadership. Which elements in the 
population are more likely to be loyal mem¬ 
bers of the party, fidex^t at community indoc¬ 
trination? Who will be able to keep a disci¬ 
plinary eye on the armed forces? Who can be 
trusted to carry out the mauagei ial and secre¬ 
tarial duties of the party? What kind and 
variety of mass following, what representative 
character, must the party achieve? What pro¬ 
portion of membership is needed to maintain 
the balance of Great Russia and the national 
minorities in Russia's peculiar federal arrange¬ 
ment? Indeed, the need for purges, perfectly 


obvious, has been made by one scholar into an 
extreme thesis.® 

The table showing the rise and fall of party 
membership indicates the severity of the chief 
purges. In the? five years 1933-.38, the party 
was purged of over 35 p('rc(‘nt of its members! 
The purge of candidates comprised over 60 
pcTcent! The party them renewed itself; f«)r by 
January, 1939, candidate's and members to¬ 
taled 2,306,973 again; and within a yc'ar they 
rose to 3,399.975. Gf the latter figure, 40 
percent were new entrants in 1938-40, the 
beneficiaries of the more open accc'ss. The 
intelligentsia was let in, perhaps changing the 
very nature of the regime from Stalin's. 

THE GROW rn OK I IIE CX^MMtTNIS'K PARTY 
AND rilE PURGE EKKECriS* 


Year 

Members 

Candidates 

Total 

1905 

a.soo 

— 

8,500 

1917 

23,500 

— 

23,(i()0 

1918 

lir),000 

— 

115,000 

1921 

575,000 

— 

57(i,()00 

1922 

410,430 

117,924 

528,354 

1924 

35(),(X)0 

122,000 

472,000 

1926 

539,552 

410,162 

1,079,814 

1933 

2,203,951 

1,351,387 

3,555,338 

1934 

1,825,756 

874,252 

2,701,008 

1938 

1,405,879 

514,123 

1,920,002 

1940 

1,982,743 

1,417,232 

3,399,975 

1941 

2,515,481 

1,361,404 

3,876,885 

1945 

3,955,530 

1,794,839 

5,760,369 

1952 

5,013,259 

868,886 

6,882,145 

1956 

6,795,896 

419,609 

7,215,505 

1959 

7,622,356 

616,775 

8,239,131 


♦Figures arc as of January I except for 1941 (Febru¬ 
ary I) and 1952 (October 1). 

During World War II the Central Commit¬ 
tee made easier the admission of soldit'rs, es¬ 
pecially those decorated. This tcMided to offst^t 
the numbers of party members killed in battle. 
In 1941 membership with candidates was some 
3.9 million; by September, 1947, it was 6.3 
million. Of these only about 2 million were 
prc-World War II members. 

® Z. K. Brzezinski, Permanent Purge, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1956. 
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From that time a discreet wceding-out of 
the unfit was undertaken in various localities. 
The party paid special attention to training 
those who were allowed to stay in and slowed 
down its admissions, 

B(^twccn 1952 and 1956 the figures show 
that there was an annual slowing down of 
increase in membership. Under Klirushchcv's 
s(?crctaryship from 1953 onwards, workers, and 
to a considerable but lesser extent collective 
faimers, were recruited at some expense to 
the intelligentsia. From 1956 to 1959 the rate 
of increase of membership accelerated con¬ 
siderably. 

"Ci.eanstng” the Party. During the surge 
of opposition from various quarters in the 
early 1930*s, the party had for the first time 
specified openly tlie reasons for expulsion. 
These were to be ousted: class-alien and hos¬ 
tile elements; double-dealers who conceal 
their real view and disrupt the policy of the 
party; overt and covert violators of the iron 
discipline of the party and of the state; de¬ 
generates who have coalesced with bourgeois 
elements; careerists, self-seekers, and bureauc¬ 
ratized elements; morally degraded persons 
whose improper conduct degrades tlie dignity 
and besmirches the banner of the party; 
passive elements who are undutiful and have 
not mastered the program, the rules, and the 
most important decisions of the party. 

These categories have been used wholesale 
by the local purgers—along with those ‘‘guilty 
by association” and, under the inspiration of 
Stalin and his police chiefs, the “enemies of 
the state.” 

The party leaders are sincerely concerned 
that consideration of expulsions be individual 
and specific. The party must have members; 
it must have loyalty; it must give the appear¬ 
ance of honor and dignity and justice in its 
own ranks. The party has the serious problem 
of making an instrument that will be active 
and undertake great self-sacrifices to be a 
militant leadership. It must be sure of these 
against the malicious elements in the party. 
The greater the top leaders' solicitude for the 
individual, the more the individual will be 
beholden to them. The more likely will he be 


to exercise the criticism and the self-criticism 
which is a party duty, and upon which the 
possibility of maintaining honesty, competence, 
and wholesomeness in the party depends. 

Hence, there was developed quite a party 
doctrine of the just and helpful treatment of 
the individual member in the party. 


Social Composition of the Party 

The gist of the situation is as follows, in 
approximate percentages: 



Workers 

Peasants 

Nonmanual 

To 1929 

61.4% 

21.7% 

16.9% 

1932 

43.5 

18.3 

38.2 

1940-45 

32 

18 

50 

1946-55 

20 

25 

55 

1956 

? 

? 

60 

1959 

22 

18 

60 


At the Twenty-first C^ongress of the party 
(January, 1959) it was declared that some 
two-thirds of the new members recruited in 
1958 wi*re workers and collective farmers. 

The “rural” membership is given as 3 million 
full members and candidates; but, of these 
only 1.5 million work directly on fanns, in the 
machine and tractor stations, or on state farms. 
It is sometimes estimated that since perhaps 

Based on B. Meissner, Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R., New York, 1956, and making some 
reasonable allowances for the figures supplied at 
the Twentieth Congress. 

The calculation for party members on the 
farms in 1959 is made on the basis of Khrushchev’s 
statement (December 16, 1958, Central Com¬ 

mittee discussions, as reported in Pravda) that 
almost all collective and state farms had party 
organizations, the average membership being 
twenty. As there are 69,000 collectives, there would 
be about 1.4 million party members; but as only 
“almost all” have units, we may assume that only 
90 percent have them, and this may be too many. 
But at 90 percent we have just over 1.25 million 
collective-farm party members. To this must be 
added the party members on the state farms. 
There are 6,000 state farms with an average work¬ 
ing force of 376; so that their total working 
force is about 2.25 million. If we allow them the 
national average of party membership to popula¬ 
tion, that is, 4 percent (probably too much), we 
have another 90,000 state-farm party members. 
These, added to the members of the collectives, 
give a total farm party membership of about 1.35 
million members. 
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one half million are needed lo be officials in 
“rnial” institutions, they must be subtracted 
from the 1.5 million to arrive at the actual 
paucity of working peasants who are members 
of the party. 

The marked increase in the preponderance 
of tlie “intelligentsia” is extremely important for 
the conduct of the Soviet state now, and 
even more so in the future. It is a party no 
longer led by a very small intelligentsia with 
a mass of factory workers and sonic pc'asants 
at the base. It would seem that the parly has 
become largely the managerial and technical 
aristocracy of the Soviet Union, but we refer 
back to the coiiiitcrtendcncy in 1956 lo bring 
in more manual workers. 

Of course, the shift in “class” conijiosition 
has come about almost naturally because edu¬ 
cation has advanced in the Soviet Union. It is 
hardly possible to distinguish aceurately tlu^ 
extent to whic h the intelligentsia has or has not 
been delibcraU'ly fav'orc^d in admissions policy. 

Women. There were in 1959 sonic 1.6 mil¬ 
lion wcmien members and candidates, that is, 
I in 5 of the total membership. The ratio was 
only 1 in 12 in 1924. In party secretariat 
posts, Khrushchev comiilainc’d, there were ver\ 
few women and little^ sign that more would 
be promoted soon. In 1956 the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had only one woman minister (of 
health). The Ontral Committee of the party 
had three women members and five candi¬ 
dates of its membership of 133 and 122 re- 
.specti\'ely. One woman. Mine. Furtseva, was 
put on tlie Presidium of the party through the 
influence of Khrushchew; in 1960 she was 
made Minister of Culture. The Communist 
party of the Soviet Union is a man's party. 
Even in the party congresses women have a 
repre.scntation of only 17.5 percent of the 
delegates. But it is an improvement on, let us 
say, 1939, when it was hardly more than 9 
percent. In the Komsomol congresses women 
have reached a 40 pereent representation. 

Age. The membership of the party appears 
to have become older, if the congress delegates 
are taken as a sample. In 1927 almost all were 
under fifty; in 1952 no less tlian 15.3 percent 


of the congress delegates were over fifty. In 
1956 at the Twentieth Congress the proportion 
of tliose o\'er fifty had risen to 24 percent; in 
1959 at the Twimty-first (kingross it was 31.1 
pereent. In 1927 about 54 pcrcc'nt were undc’r 
thirty. In 1946 only 18.3 percent were under 
thirty-five; in 1959, only 12.7 percent. 

Eductation. Progress in the rc'cruitnient of 
educated membership followed the expansion 
of educational facililii's to which we have re¬ 
ferred and also tlie part>'’s distinct policy of 
appealing to the inti'lligentsia. By 1956 some 
15 perccMit of the membership had been edu¬ 
cated in colleges, in.stitutes, or universities; 
another 22 percent bad graduatc'd from .secon¬ 
dary schools. We may recapilulatt* the educa¬ 
tional attainments of the delegates to the 
party (‘ongresses of 1956 and 1959, though it 
will be rein(‘mb(M'ed that the delegat(*s have 
a much more distinguislu*d record than tlu^ 
total membership has. At the congress of 1956, 
the fiiialifications were: higlu'r education, 55.8 
percent; uncompleli*d higher education, 8.6 
percent; secondary education, 12.5 percent; 
elementary and ineornplete secondary educa¬ 
tion, 23.1 percent. For 1959, in tlu! .same 
se<iuenee of categories, the figure's were: 55.8, 
5.3, 12.3, 26.7. The progress is imint'ii.se when 
we' cast bac k to 1939: 26.5, 5.0, 22.5, 46.0; and 
even more so if ceimpared to earlier years. In 
1956, furthe'iineire, the Cre'elentials (kimmission 
of the? parly announced that the parly eein- 
tained rathe-r Ic'ss than 2 million .spe'cialists 
with uni\’ersily eir secondary-sehoejl qualifiea- 
tions; iu 1959 it said that this had risen to 
2.3 million. 

Onc-e' again let us emphasize the advent of 
this nc?w Sovie't-prodnceel inte'lligentsia, and re¬ 
mark that it refie?ct.s itself also in the educaliejii 
of the chairmen and secretariat of the party's 
district committe'cs. It must lead tei the defeat 
of the older “dic-harels” of the Stalinist era, 
and to a more liberal regime. 

Nationality. Great Russian membersliip 
is dominant, being between 50 and 60 percent 
of the total. It is not proportionately higher 
than the population of this arc?a. The party 
needs personnel to send to the Asiatic fringes 
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and to troubled areas such as the Ukraine. It 
needs to plant Great Russians there to offset 
“bourgeois nationalism.” In backward areas of 
Asia, native personnel hardly exists. Stalin’s 
Georgia has required many brutal purges. In 
the Ukraine tlie average party membership in 
the cities is something over 30 per 1,000 
population; in Moscow it is about 72; again, 
the Ukraine average, including the rural areas, 
is less than 19; the national average is 36.5. 
In the congresses the Great Russian delegates 
have more than their population-ratio superi¬ 
ority. More members from the fringe areas 
more loyal to the party would be better for 
the fulfillment of Soviet plans of all kinds. The 
central headquarters of the party is extremely 
suspicious of “foreigners,” that is, non-Russians. 
There are more iion-Riissians as regional first 
secretaries in the republics, but there arc 
many Russians also, and others who as “sub¬ 
ordinate” secretaries act alongside native first 
secretaries. But in Russia proper there is no 
similar entourage of non-Russian secretaries to 
keep the Russian first secretary in line. The 
Gentral Committee has an exti'cmcly heavy 
majority of Great Russians, 

City and Country. The party is largely 
urban. Workers and intelligentsia together 
amount to some 80 percent of the total. But 56 
percent of the people live on faims. The 
collective fanner and his wife are still ignor¬ 
ant, still stubborn about their way of life and 
their view of the party’s justice to the agri¬ 
cultural toiler: they think they are getting a 
bad deal—and they are. One of the reasons for 
the policy of forming much larger collectives 
is to bring them more within the scope of the 
relatively small party membership in rural 
areas. The transfer of the machine and tractor 
stations to the farms was designed to assist 
this also, because it meant that their technical 
personnel, better educated and more interested 
in the party, would encourage rural member¬ 
ship and strengthen party controls. 

Summary of Party Composition. The 
C.P.S.U, is today predominantly a party of the 
Soviet technicians, managers, foremen, state 
officials, party directors, and professional in¬ 


telligentsia. It has moved away from its 
original worker stratum. The party is heavily 
urban and weakly rural. It is a man’s world, 
dominated by Great Russia. If, say, 6.5 million 
members are urban, then, there being about 69 
million nonagricultural workers, the ratio is 
1:10; it is a ratio which would enable the con¬ 
scious, active party members and career offi¬ 
cials—the apparat—to control the activities and 
thoughts of the potentially rebellious urban 
masses. 

Since it is not possible to obtain a comi>lele 
survey of the characteristics of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union as a whole, we dis¬ 
play such a profile for the Ukraine (as of 


June, 1958) 

Occupational Distribution 

Collective farmers 155,000 

Workers 225,000 

Specialists with higher educations 134,000 

Specialists with secondary educations 162,000 

Engineers and architeets 48,639 

Technicians 54,117 

Agronomists, veterinarians, 

zoolcchnicians, etc. 38,929 

Doctoi-s 13,533 

Pedagogues and teachers 59,213 

Coal industry 34,062 

Metallurgy 38,589 

Machine building 68,149 

Chemical industry 5,666 

Construction industry 34,380 

Primary Organizations 

Industrial enterprises 7,358 

Transport enterprises 3,141 

Communications enterprises 696 

Construction 1,479 

Collective farms 14,723 

State farms 868 

Trade and public catering enterprises 2,010 

Educational institutions 5,694 

Scientific institutions 254 

Medical institutions 1,959 


® Total party membership was 1,095,250. There 
were 337,000 deputies in local soviets (of whom 
212,000 were workers and collective fanners). 
The 187,518 women party members made up 
17.5 percent of the total membership (compared 
to 13.2 percent in 1939 and 15.0 percent in 
1950). 
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Political Education in the Party 

Members of the party are clnty-boiind to 
inastcM* the party’s program and its underlying 
philosopliy. There is a certain convention, al¬ 
most compulsory, to attend the schools pro¬ 
vided by the party; but pri\'ate study may bo 
permitted. 

Under the Central Committee’s department 
of culture and propaganda of Leninism, its 
Marx-Engels-Lonin Institute, and other eon- 
lignous departnu'nts, there is a network of 
party schools throughout the country. The 
lower levels of the party throughout the Union 
set them up to prepare teachers. The schools 
give diplomas for proficiency after years of 
training. 

Attendance at political-education schools is 
not great. In 1956 the Central Inspection 
Commission reported attendance, in short 
courses at that, of only some 50,000 propa¬ 
ganda workers and in various evening classes 
of less than 150,000. It is not a great ])ropor- 
tion of nearly 8 million parly mi inbers who are 
regarded as having the vocation of leadership. 
Of course, members attend (more or less 
st(‘aclily) the meetings of the party where po¬ 
litical themes arc adumbrated and discussion 
allow'cd. 

In August, 1956, the Central Conunitt('C is¬ 
sued a code of long-standing complaints of 


inefFcctiveness, and the code was repeated 
later. (1) Voluntary participation meant that 
people stayed away. (2) People wctc indiffer- 
c'lit to or eeasc'd to study Marxism-Leninism. 

(3) Party organi/ations were showing inade¬ 
quate energy in providing party edimaticm. 

(4) Ideas alien to the ideology w'cre being dis¬ 
cussed; there was a weakening of attachment 
to the ideology; bourgi'ois idc'ology w'as tol¬ 
erated and even accepted as rightfully per¬ 
manent in the world. 

More schools and more vigor in mobilizing 
the students were ordained. Parly members 
were c‘xhorted to be “alert * and “implacable.” 
The party headquarters complained again in 
1959 that the propaganda of tin* party W'as 
misfiring because tluj Ic'achers wctc abstract 
and doctrinaire, bored the listeners with quo¬ 
tations, and did not relate the Marxist-Lcminist 
dot‘triiK‘s to the concrete tasks of the Commu¬ 
nist party. 

l^or the Soviet Union and the rest of the 
wmrld, the most vital question about a party so 
constituted, .so ediicatc'd, and so employed in 
the “middle class” and dirc'ctorial positions is: 
Can such a society be forecxl or argiu’d, by 
a few leaders, into maintaining a mental and 
emotional s(‘rvilily to a dictatorial ri-giine, or is 
the servility c rialed Iry Stalin now giving way 
to more individual self-confidcncc? 


THE IRON GRIP 


The Nationwide Apparat 

The eight million members of the Commu¬ 
nist i:)arty arc organized for their militant and 
“leading” role all over the nation in a network 
beginning with the primary units or cells in 
the factories. Then thc^sc are linked in areas, 
on upw\ards to the all-Union party congress. 
Central Committee, Presidium, Secretariat. 

In democratic countries political parties 
came into existence by the voluntary associa¬ 
tion of local leaders. This volnntaiy and local 
character of the parties is still tlnur spirit, 
even though the central headcpiarters and 
leadership have been conceded certain rights 
of government over the local groupings. Lcaiin’s 
“revolution from above” was made and is 


sustained by a “party from above.” This will 
bo observed in principle and practice as we 
describe the apparatus. 

A recent thoughtful estimate of the numbers 
employed in the party apparatus gives the 
results tabulated on page 668. 

From the Primahy Cl:li.s Upward. There 
arc about 350,000 primary party units or cells, 
with an average of twenty and a minimum of 
three members per cell. (The w^ord “cell” 
was droppcfl from the rules in 1939.) Each is 
located in a factory, farm, public office, busi¬ 
ness office, military unit, .school, college, re¬ 
search station; the base is functional, not ter¬ 
ritorial. 
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THE PARTY APPARATUS* 



Party 

Central 

Committee 

Bureau 


Committee 


Organizations 

Aiember Sy etc. 

Members 

Secretaries 

Workers 

All-Union 

1 

255 

15 

11 

Unknown 

Union Republics 

\5\ 


( 143 

47 

750 

Autonomous Republics 

lef 

20,000 

) 176 

80 

800 

Autonomous Oblasts 


J 99 

45 

450 

Krais and Oblasts 

1281 


f 1,408 

640 

6,400 

National Okrugs 

l()\ 


? 110 

30 

250 

Towns and Cities 

l,566f 

250,000 

H 7,226 

4,698 

39,150 

Urban Districts 

489? 

\ 5,379 

1,467 

5,868 to 8,802 

Rural Districts 

4,328; 


( 47,608 

12,984 

51,936 to 77,904 

Primary Organizations 

350,000 

1,000,000 

— 

35,000 

— 


356,000 

1,270,000 

72,000 

55,000 

106,000 to 135,000 

♦From Herman Achminov, Bulletin of the Institute for Study of the U.S.S.R.y Munich, Ji 
not reproduced. 

Line, 1958, p. 22. Notes 


These units establish a general assembly 
which must meet monthly. If the membership 
is fifteen or more, then the assembly must 
elect a bureau—an executive committee. All 
primary units have a secretary. Where the 
membership is over one hundred members, tlie 
secretary must be a full-time paid official. 
Members' duos are paid upward to the higher 
echelons of the party; and since 1920 the fi¬ 
nancing of the lower levels comes from the 
top agencies of the party. 

The primary organizations are then associ¬ 
ated in territorial groupings: the city, the dis¬ 
trict, the Union republic. Each Union republic 
has its Communist party, except the R.S.F.S.R. 
There, the all-Uiiion party has a special bureau 
of itself; thus they are virtually merged. 

At each area level from the district upwards, 
the party members, in conference or congress, 
(1) elect a committee, that corresponds to the 
Central Committee at the all-Union level, (2) 
elect an inspection commission designed to 
invigilate the financial and other operations of 
the committee, (3) receive reports from these 
two bodies on their operations, and (4) elect 
delegates to the party congress at the next 
level. The regional congresses have the power 
to discuss party, soviet, economic, and trade- 
union problems in their localities. The con¬ 
gresses must meet at the demand of a third of 
their membership. Otlierwise they must meet 
biennially. 


The committees of the congresses conduct 
current business between sessions. The epit¬ 
ome of party members' duties (p. 660) ex¬ 
plains their general functions, to which must 
be added the executive direction of these 
functions, financing and personnel problems. 
Furthermore they have to report upwards to 
the committee of the next higher level. The 
committees must meet at least once every 
three months at district, city, and regional 
levels, and every four months at the terrilorial 
and Union-republic levels. The size of these 
committees is about fifty. 

The bureau of a district or town has from 
seven to nine members. At the higher levels 
there arc eleven. The bureau is composed of 
some ordinary members and the secretaries of 
the party organizations; until 1956, when the 
limit was removed, each bureau included 
three secretaries. 

At all levels of the party the appointment 
of the secretaries needs to he confirmed by 
the next higher party organization. The posi¬ 
tion of highest strategic importance in the 
party for the making of policy, for its execution 
within the party, and for control over the 
movements of personnel therein, as well as 
for holding a grasp on the offices of Soviet 
government and the economy, is the first 
secretaryship. At the regional level the first 
secretary's power has been likened to that of a 
provincial governor in czarist times. 
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The All-Union Party Machinery 

The all-Union party operates through four 
main institutions: (1) the party congress; 
(2) the Central Committee elected by the 
congress; (3) the Presidium elected by the 
Central Committee; and (4) the Secretariat 
c:leeted by the Central Committee. The inter¬ 
relationships of authority, especially in the 
develoi^ment and execution of policy, are of 
the utmost importance. For the all-Union 
apparatus dominates all the lower party group¬ 
ings. Let us merely remember the rule of 
accountability the lower organs to the next 
higher ones, and the need for confirmation of 
the secretaryships of the lower organizations 
by the higher ones. So one reaches the au¬ 
thoritative apex of the party throughout the 
country. 

The Parly Congress 

The powers ascribed to the congress make it 
the parliamentary sovereign body of the party. 
But its role has been fc?eblc for several rejisons. 
It was called cpiite irregularly. It is an im¬ 
mense body, unwieldy for making policy or 
supervising its execution. 

Between the congresses of 1952 and 1939 a 
gap of thirteen years yawned; before that, 
five to 1934; before that, four to 1930. Be¬ 
tween 1917 and 1927 the Congress met almost 
annually. To 1952 the rules called for triennial 
meetings; since then, for meetings at least 
quadrennially. (Congresses have met in 1952, 
1956, and 1959.) In the intervals the Central 
Committee acts as the sovc’reign body; in these 
longish periods it and tlie Secretariat and the 
Presidium can do whatever they think proper. 

To some extent the gap between the 1939 
congress and the Nineteenth (Congress of 1952 
can be accounted for by World War II. But 
it was Stalin's despotic will that kept the con¬ 
gress of the party members away from the 
seat of authority. He wanted to avoid the need 
of manipulating the delegates to this large 
body, preferring to manage Russia through 
cliques and local appointments. 

In 1959 the Twenty-first Congress numbered 
1,269 delegates with full voting rights and 106 
others representing candidate members. This 
is at the rate of one delegate per six thousand 


members. Unless a deliberate organization of 
the congress into working committees were* 
arranged, such an enormous body could not 
—and it does not—deliberate or debate. It is 
the sounding board for the world, the rendez¬ 
vous of committee leaders from everywhere. 
It merely listens to the leaders make policy 
pronouncements and place slates of candidates 
before it, and it applauds—just like the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. It has never 
done more than this sin(?e the rise of Stalin in 
1926. In 1959 it was made the arena for con¬ 
fessions of political error by Pervukhin and 
Saburov, cast out by Khrushchev, and dele¬ 
gates had the satisfaction of taunting them. 

The congresses last for about ten days. Such 
a brief span of time every three or four years 
is clearly inadequate for the exercise of party 
sovereignly. 

In 1959, 432 delegates, or 34 percent, were 
paid party oifieials ramifying from the Moscow 
party-organization headc^uarters out to the dis¬ 
trict level. Seven were Komsomol officials. A 
further 300 were employees in the state's civil 
and military jobs. The dc'legates whose occu¬ 
pation was agriculture numbered only 175; 
trade unionists were represented by only 12 
delegates; industry, construction, and ti'ans- 
port, by 355. 

The Central Inspection Commission 

This commission (also called the Central 
Auditing Commission) is elected by the con¬ 
gress. It is responsible for efficiency, economy, 
and accountancy in the treasury affairs of the 
party, the collection and disbursement of 
dues, profits and losses of party publications, 
and expenditures. It regulates the size and op¬ 
eration of the lower-level party inspection 
commissions and staffs-for they get salaries. 
It is the authority and guide on party record 
cards and files. The purges showed that the 
local organs were (as they still are) .shockingly 
lazy, inefficient, and even corrupt in the matter 
of dossiers—even causing distress and death 
through their loss or neglect. 

The committee has sixty-three members, 
many of whom are party secretaries, and 
some of whom are or have been members or 
alternates of the Central Committee. 
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Adapted from Report of Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, U. S. Senate, 1960. — Later membership figures are given in the text. 
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FROM CENTRAL COMMITTEE TO PRESIDIUM 
AND SECRETARIAT 


The congress (like all similar bodies at the 
lower party levels) is, in fact, impotent. In the 
tnie Leninist spirit, power is exercised by "in¬ 
ner bodies*': Cenlral Committee, Presidium, 
Secretariat. 

These bodies must be looked at closely, 
especially as they work in strictest secrecy. 
There is no publication of their debates; they 
are not open forums. They may or may not 
issue a report at their own discretion. As tliese 
are the real rulers of Russia's domestic affairs 
and the makers of its military and foreign 
policy, this secrecy strikes confusion and fear 
into the hearts of the outside world. 

The Cenlral Committee 

The functions of the Ccnbal Committee arc 
thus set out in the statutes: 

36. In the intervals between Congresses the 
Central Committee of the Comimiiiist Party of 
the Soviet Union directs th<' whole work t)f the 
Party; represents the Party in its relations with 
other parties, organizations, and institutions; or¬ 
ganizes various Party inslitnlions and directs 
their activity; appoints editorial hoards of cc'iitral 
organs of the i)ress, which function under its 
control, and confirms the editorial hoards of 
Party publications of large local organizations; 
organizes and directs undertakings of social sig¬ 
nificance; distributes the manpower and re¬ 
sources of the Party; and adiniiiislcrs the central 
fund. 

The Central Committee guides the work of the 
central Soviet and public organizations through 
the Party groups within them. 

In significant addition: 

34. The Central Committee of the Coininunist 
Party organizes a Prevsidium to direct the work 
of the Central Committee h(’tw<'cn pkaiary ses- 
.sions and a Secretariat to direct current work, 
chiefly as concerns verification of the fulfillment 
of party decisions and scdt'ction of cadres 
[this means from top officials all the way down]. 

This sets the stage either for a collective 
council at the top, or if that committee be¬ 
comes ineffectual, for a small dictatorial clique 
or a dictator. In fact, between 1926 and 1953, 
during the first-secretaryship of Stalin, it was 
a dictatorship. Since then it is possible that 


some degree of collective counseling and 
policy making may have been introduced. We 
shall see. 

The Central Committee has varied in size 
since the Revolution of 1917, but it has gener¬ 
ally been an expanding body. In March, 1918, 
it had 15 members and 8 candidates. By 1952 
it had 125 full members and 111 candidates. 
At the Twenty-first Congress in 1959, it had 
123 members and 113 candidates. (Candidates 
have the right of participation, but not of 
voting.) It is a usefully sized body for steady 
deliberation. 

Who composes this body, elected by the 
party congress for a period of four years? It is 
an important question. The 1956 Central Com¬ 
mittee (full members) consisted of: 

The members and candidates of the party 
Presidium (which included the party Sec¬ 
retariat and iho (niairinaii and First Vice- 
(-hairmen of the (Council of Ministers). 

Twelve Union ministers and two ministers 
with titles other than minister. 

Fifteen first secretaries of the republic par¬ 
ties. 

The sc'cond secretary of the Ukraine party. 

Secretaries (38) of regional party commit¬ 
tees and important town committees. 

First secretary of one big town party and 
second secretaries of the Moscow and 
Leningrad regions. 

Two additional secretaries of the Ukraine 
party. 

Second secretaries of the Uzbek and Kazakh 
parties. 

First secretaries (25) of regional or similar 
committees. 

Ten members of the rei^ublics* councils of 
ministers. 

One chainnan of a presidium of a republic 
party. 

Five marshals of the Soviet Union and one 
political major general. 

Some ambassadors, trade-union and Kom¬ 
somol officials, delegates from the party 
press and writers' societies. 
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The Etjte of the Party. Evidently we 
are in the presence of the high elite of party 
officialdom. Now tlie man or men who wish to 
manage the party from the top, that is, from 
the Presidium and the Secretariat, must ma¬ 
nipulate as many local appointments to parly 
office as possible, in order to pack the congress 
and then the C^entral (Committee with reliable 
friends. Under the influence of Khrushchev, 
from March, 1953, when he fiist won power 
in the Secretariat, this tactic was cleverh' prac¬ 
ticed in the localitic's and at hcadcpiai lers. It 
resulted in the raising of the total member¬ 
ship from 125 to 133, with 53 coniinitteccncci 
elected for the first time*: four of every ten 
were new men! In addition, no less than 76 
of the candidate members were rc'plaetcl. 
Khrushchev also maneuveivd the bringing into 
the commitlt*e of Ivan A. Serov, a close friend 
of his, the chairman of the Committee of State 
Security (i.e., the seeri*t police), and N. P. 
Dudorov, the new Minislc*!* of hiternal Af¬ 
fairs, with jurisdiction over all the ordinary 
l)oliec and responsible for security and order 
throughout the nation. The number of army 
and navy men on the committee was di¬ 
minished. 

Once again wo approach the ciuestion of the 
frequency of meeting. U]) to 1921 the (antral 
(a)inrnittee met twice a month, h'rom 1921 to 
1934 the rules rc(|iiired a meeting once in two 
mouths. From 1931 to 1952 mec'tings were re- 
(piiicd once in four months. Sine(' 1952 the 
eommitlc'e is icquiicd to meet at least once 
every six months. In fact, Stalin, Irom 1935 on, 
almost dispcns(?d with meetings of the com¬ 
mittee. There are records of a singh? session in 
1939; two in 1940; onc^ probably, in 1911; and 
another in 1947—far indeed from a record of 
continuous and bii.sy assembly. Yet, in face of 
the weakness of the party congress, this body 
of 236 members, with tlie work actually as¬ 
signed to it by the rules, would seem to be 
entitled and compact enough to be a real 
parliamentary body for collective leadership of 
the party. 

One fact, at least, militates against the role 
suggested. The committee's members are main¬ 
ly officials of the party or stale from the far- 
flung areas of the Soviet Union, engaged in 


work which requires their almost continuous 
and close occupation far away from Moscow. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful whether the smaller 
group of parly leaders wish it to flourish as a 
forum of collective decisions. 

Since the death of Stalin the Central Com- 
mitli'e has resumed plenary sessions twice a 
year. There are sometimes special sessions. 
In 1957 tluMc were four sessions in all; in 
1958, six. The longest lasted eight days; one 
lasletl five days and one four; otherwise, they 
were out* or two-day sessions. As with the 
short sessions of iht; Supri'ine Soviet, they are 
inadec|uate for wide or deep deliberation. 

The party's ( hief decisions are issued in the 
name of the ('enlral Committee. Sometimes 
c*v(‘n statt* laws are issued in its naim.* as well 
as that of tlu* (a)uiK il of Ministers. We do not 
know whether normally the Central Cominit- 
tt‘e has a will of its own, or whether it is only 
a body which lakes note of the propositions 
advanced by the clique at the top-espeeially 
the I'irst S(‘eretary—and offers adviee to those 
li‘aders w ho nt'ed, how’ever, take no notice of 
it. But it does sornctiin(*s sit for .several days 
at a lime. Khrushchev fre(pu*ntly alleg(\s that 
the Ck’nlral (k)inmiltee is important as the 
apex of “colk'ctive K‘adership** and that its 
members eritU i/e each other. But he is speak¬ 
ing of an already biased body, and is speaking 
in his own favor. It is doiibtful that it (*ver 
takes the initiative or .seriously amends wdiat he 
proposes. A one-day session was long enough 
for the conmiitt(*e to approvl^ the drastic 
cluinges in party and go\'c*rnment leadership 
in May, 1960, and perhaps to advi.se or instruct 
Khrushchev about the U-2 spy plane and the 
forthcoming summit conference. 

Spectai. Se.ssh)ns. The Central Committee 
played a vital part in the ousting of the “anti- 
party*' group of Molotov, Malenkov, and Ka¬ 
ganovich and their associate Shepilov in June, 
J957. The process will be analyzed presently. 
But, briefly, this is the vital matter iJrocediir- 
ally about its role in that meeting. Khru.shchev 
w'as threatened w'ith (*xpulsion Ijy the “anti¬ 
party group" in ihi* Presidium of the party, 
lie darc;d them and stalled until his friends 
could get a spcreial session of the Central 
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Committee ealled. Tn the communique it issued, 
the committee declared that a full discussion 
of the issues had been undertaken and that 
60 members had spok(?n and 115 had filed 
sfatemiMits. Khrushchevs views were unani- 
inoiLsly endorsed, except for Molotov’s lonely 
“No*’I 

For the first time, a meeting in Dceember, 
1958, was reported verbatim (apparently) in 
a communique to the press. It was a lengthy 
report by Khrushchev on his agricultural pol¬ 
icies, with somtj short and tiivial interjections 
blit no debate, and Bulganin was made to 
appear and confess his sins as lcad(?r of the 
“antiparty” group. The publicity may well be 
a means of intimidating Khrushchev’s critics. 
If this, like the report of June, 1957, is a fair 
sample of the committee’s proceedings, then 
once again this body is simply a stage on 
which the leader alone may orate. More im¬ 
portant matters were decided, no doubt, in 
secret session. 

Below the Central Committee, there is no 
party or public collective debate on national 
policy. 

The Party Contrttl Committee 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
Presidium and the Secretariat, we must draw 
attention to an agency of the party that works 
alongside the Central Committee, the Presid¬ 
ium, and Secretariat—the jiarty (Control Com¬ 
mittee. Until 1952 it was elected by the party 
congress, but since then it is elected by the 
Central (kimmittee. According to Statute 35 it: 

(a) Verifies the observance of Party discii3line 
by Parly members and candidates; calls to ac¬ 
count Communists guilty of violating the Party 
Program and Statutes or of breaches of Party 
and State discipline, as wt.ll as violators of Party 
ethics (those guilty of deception of the Party, 
dishonesty and insincerity in relation to the 
Party, slander, bureaucracy, moral turpitude, 
etc.). 

(b) Examines aiipcals against decisions of the 
Central Committees of the Coinmimist Parties of 
the Union Republics and of territory and prov¬ 
ince Party committees concerning expulsions 
from the Party and Party disciplinary measures. 

(c) lias its representatives, independent of 
local Party bodies [italics added], in the Re¬ 
publics, territories, and provinces. 


This last power was first adopted in 1952 but 
was dropped by the Twentieth Congress in 
1956, perhaps because it realized that the su¬ 
pervision was excessive. Yet such inspectorial 
agents may still operate on the quiet: wc can¬ 
not know. 

The Control Committee was established in 
1920 in order to bring to bear the complaints 
of the public against party officials (it was 
then called the Control C^ominission). But 
Stalin perverted it into his tool for pressure 
on the apparatchiks throughout the nation. It 
obtained authority over the control commis¬ 
sions of the local party units. It was linked 
with the Secretariat’s organs that controlled 
appointments at the lesser levels. It ceased to 
report back to an independent Central Com¬ 
mittee, for Stalin had packed this with his 
friends. 

Party Presidium^ Formerly Politburo 

The Presidium of the (Communist party may 
be regarded as the cabinet of tlie party. But 
unlike cabinets in parliamentary systems, it 
hardly heeds the party congress or the C cen¬ 
tral Committee unless it is plagued by factions, 
in which case it appeals to the Central (Com¬ 
mittee for support. It has mastered all the 
other party institutions. Stalin, for twenty 
years, even mastered the Presidium itself, as 
its (Chairman and as First Secretary of tlic 
Secretariat. 

Status and Functions. Let us look at the 
power of the Presidium again: “The Central 
Committee of the Communist Party organizes 
a Presidium to direct the work of the (Central 
Committee.” But we saw that the work of the 
Central Committee means the “whole work of 
the Party”; it “distributes the manpower and 
resources of the Party” and “guides the work 
of the central Soviet and public organiza¬ 
tions,” that is, the whole political and adminis¬ 
trative apparatus of the Soviet government, 
“through the Party groups within them.” Its 
power in between the congress sessions, once 
in four years, and Central Committee sessions, 
once in six montlis, is total, if its members 
wish it to be. 
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This is the very apex of the party, its high¬ 
est resort of leadership. 

The Presidium is tlie national equivalent of 
the bureaus elected by tlio party members’ 
meetings in the lower echelons of the party 
structure. It has varied in size over the years. 
Lenin set up a body of seven in October, 
1917, to prepare the uprising. In Mareh, 1919, 
the Eighth Congress set up a Political Bureau, 
familiarly known as the Politburo, of five mem¬ 
bers. This name lasted until 1952, when the 
Nineteenth Congress replaeed it by “Presidi- 
nin.” The membership grew to fifteen, 'fhen in 
1952, under Stalin’s special inlluence, the size 
was raised to twenly-five, plus eleven c'andi- 
dates. Two interpretations liavc been offered 
for this sudden and immense enlargenH^iit. One 
is favorable to Stalin: that he gave opportunity 
for more party members to join the highest 
council in view of his ag(? and the need to pro¬ 
vide for the succession. Otliers--Khrushchev 
very vocal among them -argued that his pur¬ 
pose was to dilute ih(‘ force of potential oppo¬ 
sition to him and bolster his dictatorship by 
voles of the new men, his own, trained under 
his nilership, against tlie stubborn. Stalin had 
used the latter techniqiu* before and in the 
Central Committee for his own advantage. 

On his death his successors reduced the 
size of the Presidium to ten full members and 
four candidates. (For details, sec the cliart 
on page 67(3.) In 1956 the new Presidium 
was elected by the Congress, w'ith eleven full 
members and six candidates. When in June, 
1957, Khrushchev scuttled accounts with the 
“antiparty” group, the size? of the Presidium 
became fifteen full members and nine eaudi- 
date members—the largi'st since Stalin s .sw’amp- 
ing. Then in June, 1958, two more candidates 
were added, both Khrushchev prot(?ges, party 
careerists. In December, 1959, the Presidium 
comprised fourteen full members and ten 
candidates; in May, 1960, fifteen and .seven. 
The enlargement was apparently due to two 
causes: Khrushchev’s desire, like Stalins, to 
have his political friends in the top places 
with him to overcome potential opposition, 
and a desire to associate more people, places, 
and interests representative of the nationwide 
spread of the party. 


The party Presidium is the supreme and 
secret diri'cting decision makt'r in Soviet gov¬ 
ernment. It is the core, the quintessential po¬ 
litical leadership. It bears the revolutionary 
power totally, formally vested in the parly 
Congress but reverting to the Presidium by 
election and practical necessity and design. 

Since the death of Stalin, it meets, like the 
Council of Ministers, regularly once a week. 
Questions of high policy are setth'd by di.scus- 
sion and simple majority vote. The discussions 
are sometimes prolonged to secure a unani¬ 
mous decision—which is usual, in spite of vol¬ 
canic exceptions like those leading to July, 
1957. 

It is surmised that tin; Presidium functions 
thus: (1) The initiative for the presentation 
of policy may come from one of its own 
members, e.g. from Stalin on collectivization 
of the farms, or Khrushchev on the plowing 
up of Kazakhstan or on the deci'iitralization 
of the eccHunny. (2) Much material, informa¬ 
tion and proposals, comes from tlie Council ol 
Ministers. (3) The party apparatus spurts 
with probk'ins and anxieties. (1) The lower 
le\(‘ls of th(‘ party r(‘port on the need for 
changes. The linkage of party and ministers, 
esp<*cially at the; prime-ministerial level, is an 
obvious advantage. 

The party Presidium makes the main, far- 
reaching, trenchant de(‘isions: it is the master 
of national values and priorities. War or pc'ace? 
Cold war or peaceful coi-*xisleiK‘e? Foreign 
aid? More f)r less consumers’ goods? More in¬ 
centives to fanners or more coercion? With the 
facts appraised by trial and error and with 
popular reaction presented to it, it (h*cidcs 
the i.ssnes by reference to its vi(‘W of the na¬ 
tion’s and the world’s destiny. National sur¬ 
vival, and even personal survival, may depend 
on its right an.swers. No independcait-minded 
critics exist to offer a disinli rested and fear¬ 
less commentary while policy is bca’iig formed. 
Stalin once claimed (at the 1930 party con¬ 
gress): “Our party does not by any means 
live and work in a vacuum. It lives and works 
in the very thick of life, subjected always to 
the influence of its environment.” Inside the 
Kremlin? With so few of the members ever 
having been out of Russia at any time in their 
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Adapted from Report of Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery, U.S. Senate, 1960. For the new Presidium of May, 1960, see pages 682-83. 
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lives? That is why Khrushchev and other new 
Soviet leaders have traveled so widely in re¬ 
cent years. But what can a week*s emergence 
from behind the iron curtain really signify? 

On the effectiveness of this small and secret 
body to make decisions and to govern, it 
should be borne in mind that several of these 
same men who deliberate and decide are 
also in the formal slate offices that endow them 
with the right and the personnel to see that 
their decisions and will are carried out. At 
the head of the Council of Ministers are 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, and Kosygin; at the 
head of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
is Brezhnev. All of tliese men are on the party 
Presidium. 

“Collective” Counsel? At the secret ses¬ 
sion of the Twentieth Party Congress. Khru¬ 
shchev confirmed that “Stalin acted not through 
persuasion, explanation, and patient coopera¬ 
tion with people, but by imposing his concepts 
and demanding absolute submissions to his 
opinion. Whoever opposed his concept was 
doomed to removal from the leading collective 
[that is, the Presidium] and to subscqiK'iit 
moral and physical annihilation.” Khrushchev 
alleged that Stalin often did not consult tlu 
Central (Committee at all but often issued de¬ 
cisions in its name, that sessions of the Polit¬ 
buro occurred only very occasionally, that 
Stalin would do business with “quintets, sex¬ 
tets, septets, and novenaries” of members of 
the Politburo, each acting as a kind of com¬ 
mittee, thus excluding members he disliked 
from collective action. The Politburo proce¬ 
dure otherwise put all members exc:cpt Stalin 
into a merely constitutive role at best. 

Death for Errors. Of course, it mu.st be 
remarked that the fate of a large number of 
the members of the Presidium was hardly an 
encouragement to frank and cordial c*ollcctivc 
discussion. For if one deviated to the right or 
left of Stalin, he might find himself liciuidatcd. 
Indeed, of the twenty-seven members of the 
Politburo holding office between 1917 and 
1949, two (Trotsky and Kirov) were mur¬ 
dered; five (Bukharin, Kamenev, Krestinski, 
Rykov, and Zinoviev) were executed; one 


(Tomski) committed suicide, because his de¬ 
sire to sec the trade unions strong almost 
brought him to execution; four (Voznesenski. 
Rudzutak, Kossior, and Chubar) disappeared. 
(There have been recent allegations that Ma¬ 
lenkov might have had a hand in Voznesenskies 
liquidation.) Beria was executed after the 
death of Stalin. Zhdanov’s death in 1948 is 
suspiciously regarded as politically contrived. 
After the expulsion of some of those who 
survi\ ed this list in June, 1957, as an “antiparty 
group,” and especially after the account given 
of the tactics of this group to oppose and 
expel Khrushchev, who can be expected to 
incur the awful risks of initiating discussion? 

However, the very account of the expulsion 
of the autiparty group does suggest long and 
obstinate discussions in the Presidinrn. Further¬ 
more, it refers to long and .sharp disputes 
about S(?vi*ral policif'S in the .sessions of the 
Presidium and Central (Committee. Perhaps the 
horrors of Stalin’s rulership, so luridly drawn 
by Khrushchev in the unforgettable party 
congress, then re-echoed round the world, 
may itself make serious deliberation in the 
Presidium once again a possibility. There are, 
surely, limits to how far one may .safely go in 
opposition to the moineiitary strong man of 
the party, even if this opposition rc'inains 
within a liberal interpretation of the parly’s 
Statute 28. Still, the new, educated, men of 
post-Stalin Russia seem to have brought a 
new critical si)irit to the top. 

The Secretariat 

The Secretariat consists of six secrelaric's, 
all of them full members of the Presidium. 
The question that arises is how far the Secre¬ 
tariat wags the Presidium or the Presidium 
dominates the Secretariat. For Khrushchev is 
Chairman of the Presidium nml First Sc'-retary. 
To appreciate the power of the S(‘cretariat 
we must look at its status and its functions. 

We restate what the rules assign to it: “The 
Central (Committee . . . organizes ... a Secre¬ 
tariat to direct the current work, chiefly as 
concerns verification of fulfillment of Party 
decisions, and .selection of cadres [Statute 
34].” If tliis body is in action continuously, 


I 
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and it is, and if its members arc expert Com¬ 
munist party officials, then continuity and ex¬ 
pertness combined with a power to select and 
appoint officials and the right to invigilate 
(and presumably discipline or prepare cases 
for discipline) all the officials down the line 
and throughout the country can give it primacy 
over the Presidium, and therefore over the 
Communist party and the Soviet state as a 
whole. 

The Presidium is composed of men who are 
otherwise busy; it is not in daily session; and 
it is lacking a siaff, except the Secretariat 
itself. Throughout history and in every politieal 
system the world has ever known, petty or 
imperial, the permanent officialdom, "the bu¬ 
reaucracy,” has tended to acejuire a domina¬ 
tion over the legislators. Urgency does not 
allow of postponement of decisions until all 
the legislators can be convened. 

Now the Secretariat of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union is the headquarters of the 
nehvork throughout the nation of approximate¬ 
ly 200,000 full-time officials, a number which 
includes those at hcadciuarters itself. Most of 
these are the secretaries* and political instnic- 
tors in towns, districts, and primary organiza¬ 
tions of the party. A little over 12 percent of 
the total are in the employ of the regional, 
territorial, and republic central commillecs of 
the party. They are the controlling focuses of 
party authority over all the lower organs. At 
the center, in Moscow, are something in tlie 
neighborhood of 1,000 people under the im¬ 
mediate direction of the Secretariat, today 
numbering six people. 

In order that it shall do its work for the 
Presidium and the Central Committee, the 
Secretariat has a regular administrative organi¬ 
zation and a number of departments (sections) 
and officials. All these must be kept in line and 
dynamic so that all the organs of tlie party in 
every nook and cranny of govemment, the 


economy, and society over eight million square 
miles can dominate and activate 210 million 
people. The best current understanding of the 
organization is represented on the chart on 
the next page. The section concerned with 
party, trade-union, and Komsomol organs has 
the function of party supei*vision, ratification of 
first secretaries throughout the country, and 
movements of the 200,000 personnel. The sec¬ 
tion called Administrative Organs is thought to 
be master of the state's security police and 
services. 

Patronage. The power to appoint person¬ 
nel wins the power to make decisions and get 
them carried out. It is, in the end, the con¬ 
trolling factor in the power of the Secretariat to 
get its favorites selected as delegates to the 
party congress and to manipulate the election 
of the Central Committee and Presidium. Del¬ 
egates and their committees are therefore, at 
least in part, deprived of independence in 
policy making by this process of planting— 
which is, therefore, one of slanting. Whoever 
gets the levers of personnel becomes master 
of the party. Stalin did this consummately. 
Malenkov was thwarted in his attempt. 
Khrushchev contrived a decisive and remark¬ 
able leadership for himself, but it is on condi¬ 
tion of successful performance. 

One other thing must be remembered in this 
context. The Secretariat sections cover all the 
governmental and economic departments and 
the professions. The Secretariat's judgment 
and desires regarding appointments, promo¬ 
tions and dismissals, rewards and punish¬ 
ments, are decisive. This is an immense power 
of patronage, Soviet-socialist style. And where¬ 
as political-party officials in the Western de¬ 
mocracies are substantially at the mercy of 
their local members, in the Soviet Union the 
local followers are dominated by the Secre¬ 
tariat. 


PRINCIPLES OF PARTY UNITY 

Since it is our dictum that the statutes of plored. It is best done at this stage. The 
the Communist party are the real constitution guiding principles of party organization and 
of the Soviet state, the spirit of the linkage be- unity are “democratic centralism” and “inner- 
tween the organs of the party must be ex- party democracy.” 
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Democratic Centralism 

The statutes of 1952 (which are the latest 
text, except for some small revisions in 1950) 
preserve in identical terms those of 1939 and 
1931 on “democratic centralism.” 

21. The guiding princii^le of the organiza¬ 
tional slniciiire of the Parly is dcmocTatic cen¬ 
tralism, meaning: 

(a) Election of all Party governing bodies from 
bottom to top. 

(h) Periodic accountability of Party bodies to 
their Party organizations. 

(c) Strict Parly discipline and subordination 
of the minority to the majority. 

(cl) The decisions of higher bodies are un¬ 
conditionally binding upon lower ones. 

22. The Party structure rests on a territorial- 
production basis: the Party organization serving 
any given area is regarded as superior to all 
party organizations serving parts of this area 
[italics added], Jind a Party organization serv¬ 
ing an entire branch of production is regarded 
as supcri(jr to all Parly organizations serving sec¬ 
tions of this branch of production. 

23. All Party organizations are autonomous in 
deciding local questions, provided that the de^ 
eisions are not contrary to the Party's decisions 
[italics added]. 

Where is the democracy? If principles (a) 
and (h) were fully, genuinely, and continu¬ 
ously obeyed in the spirit and the letter, the 
party would be a democratic organization, as 
parties are in the Western democracies. Inso¬ 
far as they arc not, the Communist party is 
dictatorial. It will be shown that they are not 
honored, but deliberately and necessarily per¬ 
verted. If this is the case, then principles (c) 
and (d), binding the lower organs, produce a 
despotism. 

Who arc the real rulers? The congresses and 
conferences of party delegates are supposed 
to be the sovereign bodies. But they them¬ 
selves admit that the decisions are made by 
the committees of these bodies, and even more 
so, by the “bureau” of a few members includ¬ 
ing the party secretaries. Even the members of 
the various aktivs are far too burdened to take 
the initiative in developing policy for the 
meetings and higher legislative bodies. 

Even so, the Secretariat of the Communist 
party in Moscow guides and coerces all these 
lower levels, especially as the latter are zealots 
and all the more amenable to “influence.” 


There is a special organ of the Central Com¬ 
mittee for this purpo.se (perverted to it), the 
party Control C^ommittce. Congresses and con¬ 
ferences and meetings have thus been per¬ 
verted into claques. For the “planted” secre¬ 
taries at the lower tiers closely collaborate with 
ministers in Moscow and other capitals and 
the local soviets, and they supervise job giving 
in all important positions throughout the econ¬ 
omy and in all party agencies. The first secre¬ 
tary at the territorial level is planted by Mos¬ 
cow's “recommendations” to the local party 
members there. lie, in turn, is needed to 
“confirm” all secretaries in echelons below. The 
first .secretary of each Union-republic party 
must be approved by the all-Union Central 
Committee. The .secretaries everywhere ma¬ 
neuver the meetings and their various elections, 
among them the committees in charge of 
member.ship, admissions, and expulsions. 

We cannot give statistical proportions to 
these and the ensuing ob.servations. Even the 
party headquarters perhaps has rtot a precise 
picture. But highest levels and all levels com¬ 
plain bitterly and constantly about these 
wrongdoings, as they have .since 1917. Officials 
are admitted wholesale, rather than individu¬ 
ally. Co-option replaces election. Attendance 
at meetings is slack. There is widespread fear 
of voicing criticisms of bad practices. The 
ideological abilities of the membership are 
deteriorating; they will not attend party 
schools, or take them seriously. Committees 
and secretaries are alienated from the masses. 
Party rules are violated. Party officials con¬ 
ceal the truth, even conspire with others 
to hush up misdemeanors, crime, nepotism, 
patronage, bureaucratism, and appointments to 
jobs without even seeing the candidates. The 
apparatchiks go their own way. 

Thus, the minority is not subordinated to 
the party majority, but a very small minority 
at the summit subordinates the majority. This 
is centralism, but it is not democracy. The 
party Presidium is nonresponsible. 

Inner^Party Democracy 

So anxious were the leaders about the loss 
of democratic vigor that at the congress of 
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1939 the leaders felt obliged to reaffirm in 
the rules the constitutional rights of parly 
members: 

4. The Party member has the rij^ht: 

(fl) To take part in free and businesslike 
discussion, at Party meetings and in the Party 
press, of matters of Party policy. 

(b) To criticize any Party functionary at Party 
meetings. 

(c) To elect or be elected to Parly bodies. 

(d) To insist on personal parlieipalion in all 
cases wlien decisions arc adoiJted concerning his 
activities or behavior. 

(e) To address any questions or statements 
to any Party body, at any level, right np to the 
Central Committee of llie Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

Nor was this all. These rights are also duties 
implicit in Article 3 of the statutes. The party 
member has a duty to use his rights, subject 
to reprimand, demotion, or expulsion. They 
ask for honesty, unqualified devotion, appoint¬ 
ments without favoritism, a single standard of 
law-abidingness in party and state and econ¬ 
omy. They were devised to be the medieinc of 
failing iiarty morale. The reward is office and 
relative relief from terroristic oppression. 

The Dilemma of Dictatorship 

The party faces a grave dilemma. For ^lan 
and energy in all the institutions of the state 
and the economy and education, the party 
needs militant conviction in its members. As 
democracies teach us, militant conviction can 
never be other than the child of freedom of 
choice. But the Communist party docs not 
want this freedom. To secure freshness and 
energy it must seek freedom; yet it must curb 
freedom if the leaders are to remain on top. 
It attempts to secure continual militancy and 
upsurging interest and intellectual concern by 
setting down certain rights for members of the 
party. Then, because the exercise of these 
rights is so perilous (through the party's own 


dictatorial faults), it seeks to convert these 
rights into duties. 

It would seem that Stalinism, spawned by 
Leninism, w'ithered the morale of the party 
members as Stalin's deification and despotism 
flourished. Khrushchev and his associates have 
seemed, since 1953, to wash a little dose of 
freedom of discussion to revive morale—but 
only a limited dose indeed, as the “antiparty*' 
purge illustrates. 

It is the “inalienable right of each party 
member” to take part in “frt'c and businesslike 
discussion of questions of party policy, of local 
or all-Union scope.” For party discipline must 
be “conscious, not mechanical . . .” /inf, broad 
discussions must not be such as to lead to 
attempts by an “insignificant minority” to im¬ 
pose its wall on the party majority! If at least 
several prov incial or republic echelons think it 
desirable, say the rule's, such bnnid discussion 
may take place. But that is exactly the broad, 
concerted assailmrait that the Moscow leaders 
would kill stone dead, as soon as its promoUas 
got busy. Discussion is also allovvt?d when there 
is no firm majority on major questions in the 
Central ('’onimittee—which, surc'ly, must be 
newer! Mtai usually nc'cal caicouragcinent to be 
critical; the party leaders offer grim deterrents. 

Let parly Statute 28 bc^ borne in mind by 
all who might dare to initiate a discussion 
critical of the top leaders. It runs: 

. . . broad discussion of questions of Party policy, 
especially discussion on an all-Union scale, must 
be organized in such .a way as not to lead to 
attempts by an insignificant minority to impose 
its will on the Party majority, or to attempt to 
form fractional groupings destructive of Parly 
unity, or to schismatic efforts which may shake 
the strc'nglh and stability of the socialist system. 

Tliey must recall the fate of Molotov, Malen¬ 
kov, Kaganovich, Shepilov, and Bulganin. Evc*n 
Khrushchev must recall their fate, for he won 
his own position partly by reasoning. 


THE PRESENT LEADERSHIP 

By steps which we generally traced in Chap- achieved dictatorship. Ho appointed subordi- 
ter 31, Stalin, the first to be the First or nates who did his will, Malenkov and Khru- 
Genersd Secretary of the Communist party, shchev among them. Since March 14, 1953, 
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when Khrushchev followed Malenkov to the 
top position (though not formally until Septem¬ 
ber of that year), he has carefully weeded out 
those who did not admire him and fippointed 
his friends. 

Aft(?r the latest major sliakc-iip of tlie leader¬ 
ship, announced May 5, 1960, the Secretariat 
consisted of the following men: 

Khrushchev: First Secretary; Chairman of 
party Presidium; Chairman of Council of 
Ministers (Prime Minister). (See pp. 684- 
85.) 

Brezhnev: Chairman of Presidium of Supreme 
Soviet, May, 1960; former party worker in 
Ukraine and first secretary in Kazakhstan. 
Kozlov: regarded as possible successor to 
Khrushchev; foimer Komsomol leader, Len¬ 
ingrad party boss, and (1958-60) First Vice- 
Chaiiman, Council of Ministers; Presidium 
candidate, 1956; full member, 1960. 
Kuusinen: a Finn; old-guard Bolshevik; foimer 
president of Karelo-Finnish Republic. 
MttkhiUlinov: an Uzbek; the first of such mi¬ 
nority nationalities to be in the Presidium; a 
continuous party worker and agricultural 
expert. 

Suslov: always a party politician; sometime 
editor of Pravda; organizer, propagandist, 
Communist theorist; international affairs ex¬ 
pert; on Secretariat since 1947. 

They are very much Khrushchev’s men. 
They number six; and the Presidium includes 
only another nine. Thus, the nucleus in the 
Secretariat may easily come to the Presidium 
with cut-and-dried proposals on policy and 
personnel. If Khrushchev can convince the 
secretaries, he can be well on the way to 
carrying the whole Presidium. But he could not 
be sure to get a majority, unless he had named 
the non-Sccretariat members of the Presidium, 
though they are formally appointed by the 
Central Committee. He did this with the can¬ 
didate members. Tlie only one left of the older 
Presidium members of whom Khrushchev may 
be afraid is Mikoyan, who possesses many 
secrets about him. Voroshilov is old and weak 
and Shvemik is now ineffectual. Since Khru¬ 
shchev was able to oust tlie “antiparty” group 


in June, 1957, an attempt to undermine his will 
to the uttermost point is not very likely. 

Thus, whether we say that the Secretariat 
dominates the Presidium, or that the latter is, 
to the extent of 15 to 6, the dominator, the 
First Secretary evidently is in a position of 
pronounced leadership, though not dictator¬ 
ship. 

We have named the six members of the 
Presidium who compose the Secretariat. We 
add the other full members of the Presidium 
not listed already; 

Aristov: Siberian party boss; an example of 
Khrushchev’s bringing in men from outside 
Moscow; on Secretariat, 1956-60. 

Furtseva: first woman in the Presidium; Minis¬ 
ter of Culture; protege of Khrushchev’s; 
former first secretaiy of Moscow city jiarly; 
on Secretariat, 1956-60. 

Ignatov: Vice-Chairman, Council of Ministers; 
formerly on Secretariat; member of party’s 
Bureau for R.S.F.S.B. Affairs. 

Kosygin: First Vice-Chairman, Council of Min¬ 
isters; technician in textiles, light industry, 
and finance; Presidium member, 1916-52; re¬ 
admitted as candidate, 1957; full member, 
I960. 

Mikoyan: Armenian; the remaining Old Bol- 
.shevik; party organizer since 1917; on Pre¬ 
sidium since 1926; P’irst Vice-("hairman, 
Council of Ministers; perhaps Khrushchev’s 
closest colleague. 

Podgorny: life-long Komsomol and party work¬ 
er; Ukrainian first secretary, 1957; Presidium 
candidate, 1958; full member, 1960. 
Polyansky: youngest member, born 1917; chair¬ 
man of R.S.F.S.R. Council of Ministers; 
Presidium candidate, 1958; full member, 
1960. 

Shvernik: joined party in 1905; president of 
Soviet labor-union organization; Presidium 
member since 1939; former chairman of Cen¬ 
tral Committee and (1946-53) of Soviet 
Presidium. 

Voroshilov: party worker since 1903; Red army 
leader in civil war; on Central Committee 
since 1921 and Presidium since 1926; Chair¬ 
man, Presidium of Supremo Soviet, 1953-60. 
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We list the Presidium's candidate members: 

Kalnbcrzin: a Lett; life-long party official in 
Riga. 

Kirilenko: Ukrainian; life-long party official; 
an industrial expert. 

Korotchenko: Ukrainian; life-long parly official 
in Ukrainian party. 

Mazurov: White Russian; first secre tary. White 
Russian party; first in Presidinm from that 
area. 

Mzhavanadze: parly secretary in Georgia; first 
Georgian since? Beria in Presidium. 

Pervukhin: electrical c'liginccr and career eco¬ 
nomic planner, once head of Cosplan; joined 
party in 1919; member of Central Commit¬ 
tee, 1939. 

Pospciov: party member since early days; his¬ 
torian; editor of Pravda; former diri'ctor of 
Marx-Lcuin Tnstitnte and party jonrmils; 
Secretariat, 1953-60; R.S.F.S.R. leader. 

A new generation, young, vigorous, and pro- 
Khrushchev, has grown up and come into 
power. In a doulile sense it responds to the 
Bil.)lical phrase, “a generation that knew not 
Josc?ph”I 

In contrast to Stalin’s Presidium, the present 
one has admitted no representative of the 
police (such as Beria). It has only one eco¬ 
nomic technician, Pcrvnkliin, for Kosygin is 
much more a parly Ic'adcr, Jl contains no lop 
military leader. The party politicians dominate 
it and dominate the state—the prc>-World War 
11 role has been rc'covercd. 

It is an instrueti\'e exercise for the student 
to go to the biographical dictionary for the 
careers of the fifty or sixty pc*oplc who have 
run the Communist parly since 1917.® 

How Does a Person Arrive Politically? 

To reach the top in the Soviet Union one 
must serve the party in its various levels and 
sections: local committees, university commit¬ 
tees, newspapers. The.se leaders get promoted 
to more advanced party schools; they become 


® See Biographic Directory of the U.S.S.R., 
New York, 1958. 


delegates to parly congresses, first perhaps as 
candidate mc'mbers. I’hey are appointed secre¬ 
taries of local party organizations, rising by 
their achievements. They are appointed to re¬ 
public Councils of Ministers. Some, like 
Mikoyan, Kagano\'ieh, or Molotov, develop 
expertness in a particular fiehl of state policy: 
respectively, trade and commerce, construc¬ 
tion opeiations, foreign policy. 

Perhaps of all the arts of political advance¬ 
ment so far in the So\ iet Ihiion, the two most 
important have been (1) acci-planee of party 
d(K‘trine as formnlat('d from above, that is, 
from Stalin or Khrushchev, and (2) exceptional 
astuteness and eviMi courage to endure all the 
possibilities of betrayal and execution. Only 
the most courageous, shrewd, and callous can 
survive, unless th(‘y are in the eli(|ue of a 
person of this kind who prohvts them for 
services rendered. 'I'hey must be very intelli¬ 
gent and clever in the making of policy, for 
in:iny are watching to inform against tluTii and 
lake their plaei‘S if an error of economic de¬ 
cision or foreign policy or military attitude 
which might be all(‘gi‘d to hurt the Soviet 
Union should become knouii. 

The Sthknc'ih at the Top. Now there 
are two reasons why the men momentarily at 
the top can dominate those? below and decide 
who shall rise to be with them. First, there is 
the doctrine and tradition of “deinoeratic cen¬ 
tralism”: the party is always right, and it is 
iiuarnaled in the men at the top. This is the 
lesson of the Stalin and Khrnshcht;v regimes, 
and it has been reinforced by the ousting of 
the “antiparty” group. There is no political 
life outside the party and the do facto leader 
is its prophet. 

Secondly, life in the Soviet Union allows a 
man no personal sc'curity, except in the party. 
No other party can be forni».d. 'Fhose who hold 
any f)ffiee, beginning with the lowest step on 
the party ladder, are always in a position of 
insecurity in relationship to those at the .sum¬ 
mit. The leaders cannot be openly criticized 
or be the objects of a resolution by the lower 
levels to expel them from the party. The top 
men can refuse to admit some and can insist 


I 
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on expelling others. The secretaries are ap¬ 
pointed only after a number of years as party 
members, and the ratification of their ap¬ 
pointments is from above. The personnel or 
cadres section of the Secretariat watches this 
process and manipulates it constantly. When a 
man is in party, personal, or judicifil difficulties, 
he cannot anywhere find a truly impartial 
body to hear him, to judge him, to sustain 
him, as independent parliaments or law courts 
might do. Those at the top are his masters of 
advancement, even membership, in the party. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat in the Soviet 
Union is a dictatorship of the party over the 
people, and a dictatorship over the party from 
within it. 

Nikita S. Khrushchev 

Khrushchev is First Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist party of the Soviet Union and Prime 
Minister of the Soviet state ("Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers*’). He is undoubtedly 
the leader of the U.S.S.R. It is essential to 
sketch his way up from the humblest origins 
to a power uncqualed even by the President 
of the United States or even perhaps by any 
czar of Russia. 

He was born in April, 1894, in a village near 
Kursk in Great Russia, not far from the Ukrain¬ 
ian border. His father was a miner and 
shepherd. Nikita worked as farm boy and then 
as a pipe fitter in the Donbas mines, and 
shortly after the Revolution of 1917 joined the 
Bolshevik party. The party noticed him and 
sent him to school. After "participating” (no 
one can be sure what this means) in the civil 
war in 1921, he attended the workers* school 
at the Donets Industrial Institute. He studied 
party politics, Marxism-Leninism, and adminis¬ 
tration, "boss-craft.” In 1929 he pressed on with 
study at the Moscow Industrial Academy—it is 
rather like a school of administration or busi¬ 
ness. 

He progressed upwards in party work in 
the Ukraine. Selected now by Kaganovich, an 
old-line Bolshevik close to Stalin, he became 
in 1934 the secretary of the Moscow district 
party organization and a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee as well. In 1935 he was elected 


a member of the Supreme Soviet. His associa¬ 
tion with the top hierarch Kaganovich became 
ever closer, especially, it is said, in the building 
of the Moscow subway. He was at the center 
of affairs, therefore, all through Stalin's dread¬ 
ful, bloody purges of 1934-38. He was astute 
enough not only to stay alive but to acquire 
the appellation of "the promoted one.” There 
is no record of any protest by him against the 
atrocities. Indeed, Stalin employed him to pac¬ 
ify the Ukraine in 1937 when the collectiviza¬ 
tion of the farms there was having its most 
rebellion-stirring effect. This was a bloody 
business, and Khrushchev used Ivan Serov, a 
colonel in the security police. He reconstructed 
the Ukraine Communist party so that it should 
no longer be suspected of "Ukrainian national¬ 
ism.” This involved the purging of hundreds 
of high officials and the execution of a good 
many, including Kossior, a member of the 
Politburo of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1938 he became a candidate member of 
the party Presidium (three years before Ma¬ 
lenkov, his destined rival for chief place); in 
1939, First Secretary of the Ukrainian party; 
in 1940, full member of the Presidium (six 
years before Malenkov, who at this time was 
a secretary and very high in Stalin's favor). 
Diiring World War II he took part in military- 
political and guerrilla duties in resistance to 
die Nazis on various war fronts. In February, 
1944, he was made Prime Minister of the 
Ukraine, with its forty million people, and in 
the next three years he "restored” that re¬ 
bellious and deserting people to subjection by 
the government and the party. It is rumored 
that he had some three thousand party officials 
purged with various degrees of physical re¬ 
pression. 

In 1949 he returned to Moscow as First 
Secretary of the Moscow regional party and 
soon after was Third Secretary of the C.P.S.U. 
Malenkov was Second Secretary. Khrushchev 
became increasingly interested in agricultural 
reform, especially the policy of amalgamating 
collective farms into enormous agrograds, that 
is, vast agricultural communities with the twin 
purposes of effecting economics and strength¬ 
ening party domination. 
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The Contest for Supreme Power 

The First Secretary of the party, as such, has 
no more power than inheres in the cliairman- 
ship in any organization. The office dcptnids 
on the personal capacity of the First Secretary, 
as Stalin had well shown. 

Khrushchev’s moves to supicme power were 
marked by his adoption of the post-World War 
II policy of restoring the party apparatus and 
officials into vigorous and absolute dominance 
over the economy, the army, and the govern¬ 
ment. The party’s power liad been to a large 
extent weakened during the prosecution of 
the Croat Patriotic War. Malenkov was his 
opponent and he began with the advantage. 
From 1948 to 1951 he was Stalin’s manager in 
the government and in Stalin’s close circle. 
Then the Central Committee of the party was 
weak; the security police under Beria were 
strong and terrifying; the tt'chnicians, economic 
managers, and military officers were in the 
ascendance in the state. 

On Stalin’s death MaliMikov, Beria, and 
Khrushchev shared a ‘Collective leadership,” 
with Malenkov briefiy filling the first positions 
in party and state (Chapter 31). 

The Central Committee decided that Ma¬ 
lenkov should remain Prime Minister but leave 
the first secretaryship on March 14, 1953. 
Shortly after, under the impulse of Khm- 
shchev, Beria and his friends were liquidated, 
the former, according to a rumor, being shot 
in a meeting of the party Presidium—and 
tried by a military court afterwards. This was 
a very popular move in the party and the 
nation. The Central (kimrnittee formally made 
Khrushchev First Secretary in September, 
1953, and at the same time followed a Khni- 
shehev policy of giving the party secretaries 
control over local agricultural operations for¬ 
merly run by the regional soviets’ agricultural 
departments. The local party officials were 
increased in number. Then he began to weed 
out secretaries in various parts of the country. 
For example, 20 percent of all the lower-level 
secretaries in the Ukraine and 36 percent of 
those in Uzbek were dismissed. 

Malenkov’s faction was further weakened 
when he was forced to resign from the prime 
ministership in February, 1955, for published 


reasons, such as administrative inexperience, 
that were insincere. Khrushchev had proof 
that Malenkov had been a close assistant in 
Stalin’s crimes; he hated him as a contender; 
he disliked him as a person. He ousted a 
secretary who favored Malenkov, and in July, 
1955, the C'entral Coininittee added three of 
Khrushchev’s supporters to the Secretariat, to 
join two, Pospelov and Siislov, already there. 
About a dozen memhers of the Central Com- 
mitU‘e were eased out when he took away 
their local jobs which had made them almost 
ex officio members. 

Bulganin, supported by Khrushchev, was 
appointed Prime Minister and Marshal Zhukov, 
Minister of Defense; Malenkov was demoted 
to Minister of Electric Power Stations. When 
the (Central Committee met in July, 1955, it 
also brought Suslov directly into full member¬ 
ship in the party Presidium and promoted 
Khrushehev’s Ukrainian friend, Kirichenko, to 
full membership. 

Gradually Khrushchev, through liis friends 
on Pravda, did two things. (I) He got his 
name linked with the term “First” Secretary, 
right down until the Twentieth Congress. (2) 
He perceptibly countc'racled the sporadic, if 
veiled, criticism of Stalin’s “cult of the in¬ 
dividual” arul his overbearing conduct as Gen¬ 
eral Secretary. That criticism was intended to 
make Khrushchev realize that his steady and 
jxirtly underhanded campaign to become First 
Sec-retaiy and assume the authority of Stalin 
was resentc.'d by many in the party. From a 
Stalinist point of view Khrushchev criticized 
the economic policy of Malenkov and others. 

In the; c^ourse of the years 1953-56, Khru- 
shchew was brought to public notice as having 
rendered important military sei*vices as a 
“fnmt-line” man during World War II. From 
this kind of propaganda Malenkov’s name was 
omitted, for he had stayed lujme in the Coun¬ 
cil of Defemse. Khrushchev, alone of all the 
nu?mbcrs of the party Pre.-sidium, was extolled 
as “a sun of the working class.” 

lie made tacit claims as a .spokesman for 
the whole Presidium on policy to the Central 
Committee, and later he took the initiative in 
his own right here and at party meetings, 
choosing his own time. 
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By July, 1955, it is estimated that no less 
than one-fifth of all the members of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee owed their places there to 
Khrushchev. This increased his influence in 
the Presidium and strengthened the Secretariat 
before the Twentieth Congress met. This, too, 
would help his control at the Congress. Bul¬ 
ganin and Kaganovich, and from time to time 
Molotov and Voroshilov, had backed Khru¬ 
shchev (underestimating him), mainly as a 
counterweight to Malenkov. By the spring of 
1955 he had grown beyond their strength to 
control him. His friends in the press argued 
that policy making must not be severed from its 
administration, meaning that the administrator 
(secretary) must also be a policy maker (chief 
of the Presidium). 

The Twentieth Party Congress. The con¬ 
gress of February, 1956, was largely packed 
with Khrushchev’s men. It might have gone 
off without any further assault on Stalin’s 
tyranny and the “cult of the individual,” and 
Khrushchev might fairly silently have slipped 
into Stalin’s place, even without bloodshed. 
But there were many in the parly who resented 
Stalin’s tyranny. Most of all, probably, Mikoyan 
nursed resentment, and he had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Presidium for a long time. It is 
argued that Mikoyan kwked with fear on 
Khrushchev’s evident desire to take over the 
authority that had been Stalin’s. Mikoyan went 
out of his way, as did no other, to criticize 
Stalin’s economic theories and censure his 
treatment of Old Bolsheviks as “enemies of 
the people”; he named some, and one of them, 
Kossior, was supposed to have been a victim 
of Khrushchev himselfl He went further, re¬ 
calling Lenin’s will in which he had insisted on 
team action, and denounced behavior which 
should split the leadership. All this was in¬ 
tended to let delegates know tliat he disap¬ 
proved of a successor to like things—and 
Khrushchev might be such a successor, though 
Mikoyan did not say this. 

Khrushchev had to solve the age-old prob¬ 
lem of securing political authority. (1) He 
could no longer use bloody tyranny—at any 
rate, not yet. For since March, 1953, the party 
had massively denounced single-man tyranny. 


(2) He had no special aura of greatness 
about himself, which would cause people to 
fall into his lap. (3) He now had to abandon 
the possibility of taking Stalin’s place, because 
that place had been made to look gruesome. 
Therefore, (4) his way to authority was to 
outdo the critics of Stalin, mightily, heroically. 
This he did in the now famous speech on 
Stalin’s crimes, lasting several hours, starting 
at midnight on February 24, 1956, in secret 
session. He bought the party leadership at a 
serious price to the party’s position in world 
communism and to the nature of the party 
leadership itself, for the speech shocked every 
Communist party in the world and undermined 
the party’s claim to nobility. 

The Crimes of Stalin. What did the 
speech say? It is an act of the highest signifi¬ 
cance for Khrushchev, the Soviet Union, and 
the world.'" 

Stalin had transformed himself “into a super¬ 
man possessing supernatural eharacleristics 
akin to those of a god.” The eonsequenees 
were especially elfeetive from the middle 
1930’s until after World War II. This, the 
“cult of the individual,” was heresy, for it was 
condemned by Marx and Lenin. Both these 
men (surely C^ommunist demigods if not 
gods) had strongly urged that the “working 
masses,” not individuals, were the “creator of 
history,” though aided by the party and the 
C^eutral Committee. 

The consequence of Stalin’s self-glorification 
was that he “acted not through persuasion, 
explanation, and patient cooperation with other 
people, but by imposing his concepts and 
demanding absolute submission to his opinion.” 
No one could pit his will against Stalin’s. All 
he needed, he had said, were “statisticians.” 

Stalin proceeded then to the “moral and 
physical annihilation” of his opponents or 
imagined opponents, honest Communists, old 
and tried party and Presidium and Cential 

On the whole, the best account of the speech, 
verbatim and annotated, is that by Bertram D. 
Wolfe, Khrushchev and Stalin*s Ghost, New York, 
1957. The text and foreign Communist-party re¬ 
action to it are in the Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, The Anti-Stalin Campaign and Inter- 
national Communism, New York, 1956. 
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Committee comrades. This was demonstiated 
in the terrible purges carried out by his police 
chief, Yezhov. Mass terror was instituted; legal 
process was evaded; people were made to 
confess nonexistent political and other crimes 
under torture, for Stalin “personally summoned 
the investigative judge, gave him instructions, 
advised him on the investigative methods to 
be used; these methods were simple-beat, 
beat, and once again beat.” Beria assisted with 
the fabrieation of all kinds of falsified cases 
and indepcnd(?ntly suggestiul lists of those to 
be liquidated. Facu those in the Presidium, 
like Voroshilov, or those close to it, like Khru¬ 
shchev himself, wimc afraid they would be 
killed by Stalin’s ordiMS. Khrushchev all(‘g(‘d 
Stalin had been preparing another \'ast and 
horrible purge at the time of his dc'atli. 

What, asked Khrushclu'v, had Stalin’s cult 
produced? The party was dc‘rnoralizc'd, for 
inner-parly democracy had been violatc'd by 
local party sc'crc'taries who also cullixated the 
“individuar’—thcinsehes! Their administration 
was by conmiand, not by cohscmisus. “FlatbTers 
and sp(?ciali.sts in false optimism and decc-it” 
proliferatc'd. Fear of arrest caused party offi¬ 
cials to restrain their initiative. Policy was 
formulated in routine fashion; officials even 
rc*ad their .speeches. 1'be party apparatus was 
bureaucratized. Stalin and the government ap¬ 
paratus did not tiike timely action. The 
U.S.S.R. was not prc'pared by alertness, arma¬ 
ments, or strategy for Hitler’s attack and con- 
sc‘(|uently was devastated in land, industry, 
and rnc'n. The Yugoslavs had, in 1918, been 
alienated from the Soviet Union by Stalin’s 
attempt to treat Tito and his i)arty with the 
tyranny he used in Russia—with very sc'rious 
effects on the Soviet’s own strength. 

Consf.qitf.nces of tiif. Revkt.ations. Stu¬ 
dents ought to realize that the world outside 
the Soviet Union, especially the leaders of all 
Communist parties, knew about Stalin’s criinc?s 
long before Khrushchev was forced by a thirst 
for his own authority to admit them to the 
nation. But the 1,'10() delegates to the Twen¬ 
tieth (Congress c'xprcsscd shock at what they 
heard, as though such horrid thoughts had 
never before entered their heads. 


The speech gave a moral-political leadership 
to Khrushchev. It is true that the spc'cch had, 
after much debate and misgiving, been .sanc¬ 
tioned by the Central Coininiltt'c'. But Khru- 
.shehev delivered it with dramatic robustn(\s.s 
and much wit. It certainly made it impossible 
for any leader after Stalin to act with the 
tyranny of Stalin, at any rale for many years 
to come. For Khrushchev had said: 

Possc'ssing unlimited penver, he indulged in gn*at 
willfulness and strangled a person morally and 
physieally. A situation was created in which one 
could not express one’s own xvill. . . . 

'these and many other facts show that all the 
norms of eorrc'ct parly solution of prohk'ins were' 
invalidated and everything was depeudi'ut upon 
the willfulness of one man. . . . 

ComradesI \Vi‘ must ri'solutely abolish the cult 
of the individual leader onee and for all. . . . 
It is neec'ssary for tliis purpose': l^rst, in a 
Bolshevist manner to c'ondemn and eradicate the 
CMiIt of the individual leader as alien to Marxisni- 
Leninisiii and not eonsonant with the prineiples 
of parly lead<*rship anil the norms of parly life, 
and to fight inexorably all attempts at bringing 
back this praeliee in one form or aiu'ther. 

The spi'cch caused remarkal)le .shock and 
confusion in the party throughout the* nation. 
For all mc'inbc'is had to a.sk th(*msc‘lv(‘s. In 
what were thc^y still to be Stalinist? hi what 
matters were lliiw to follow llu* new line? In 
.some areas, notably Georgia, there were* even 
riots in favor of Stalin. I'urthermori*, Stalin’s 
old friends, like Molotov and Kaganovich, and 
hundri'ds of thousands more*, could not bc'ar 
to have their traditional lines of authority .so 
di.srupted. I'hey were still to be beard from. 

The speech caused rc-vulsion and dismay in 
all Communist parties throughout the world. 
'Flu? potential loss of the moral supjDort of the 
Soviet Trojan llor.se in other nations ivcpiircd 
that the (Communist party of the Sovi(?t Union 
should provide an answer to the misgivings 
thcjy felt. It was clone, i *en partly in the 
incriminating .speech by Khrushchev-wlu) ob- 
scTved that Stalin had achieved great things 
for the working class all over the world: he 
had built a socialist systc^m, developed heavy 
industry, collectivized agriculture, effectc:d a 
cultural revolution, and defeated class c*nemies, 
and even parly enemies from within, like 
Trotsky, Bukharin, Kamenev, and so on. 
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Man or System? 

The issue for foreign Communist parties and 
for the Soviet Union itself was whether Stalin 
was or was not a natural product of the 
Marxist-Lcninist philosophy and its offspring, 
the monopolistic Communist party and the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat/* There is no 
doubt whatsoever that, in spite of Lenin’s 
fears about Stalin’s individual perscaiality, with 
which Khrushchev made much play, Lenin 
himself wholeheartedly accepted terror in prin¬ 
ciple. Terror and one-man rule were evidently 
natural products of Lenin’s philosophy and 
objectives. Yet Lenin was a different personal¬ 
ity from Stalin and from Trotsky. Malenkov 
would have made a different socialism or com¬ 
munism from that of Khrushchev, with differ¬ 
ent methods, more “liberal.” 

Khrushchev was strengthened in his move 
toward one-man leadership. He obtained the 
favor of the Presidium and the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Secretariat. Ilis speeches be¬ 
came the basis of policy. The new Central 
Committee set up in the Secretariat organiza¬ 
tion a bureau for the Communist party of the 
R.S.F.S.R.; this gave Khrushchev organiza¬ 
tional control over the largest party in the 
Union. In June, 1956, he secured the ouster of 
Molotov (who was a Stalinist in foreign affairs, 
especially with regard to Yugoslavia) from the 
Foreign Office and put Dimitri Shepilov, a 
pro-Khrushchev associate from the party press, 
in his place. Then in the fall of 1956 the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings—largely stirred 
into flame by the revelations of Stalin’s tyranny 
and memories of the cruelties perpetrated by 
Stalin-like Polish and Hungarian Communist 
leaders—somewhat weakened Khrushchev, es¬ 
pecially since he had to overcome dissent 
against his policy of armed intervention in 
Budapest. Molotov returned to an important 
position in the Council of Ministers. The set¬ 
back was emphasized in December, 1956, 
when the Central Committee gave more 
powers to the State Economic Council and 
put economic technicians like Pervukhin in 
controlling places. The First Secretary was 
clearly on sufferance; he needed consent and 
votes to make his views of economic expansion 
win over those of his opponents. 


Within a few months, however, Khrushchev 
won the followers to enable him to initiate a 
policy of giving more executive power to the 
State Planning Committee; tlK*n he obtained 
apiiointment of a close protege of his, I. I. 
Kuzmin, as chainnan. Kuzmin is a “find” of 
Khrushchev’s. Born in 1910, he rose from a 
mere machinist to an expert professional en¬ 
gineer. This happened because he became 
secretary of the (Communist party’s bureau in 
a Moscow arms factory, and then he was 
cultivated and given a complete professional 
education by the party. He became a trade- 
union leader and was appointed to an inter¬ 
mediate rank in the (Tosplan. He made some 
political headway, but was nexer a party con¬ 
gress delegate until 1956. Khrushchev chose 
him, suddenly, to be chairman of the Gosplan, 
in which he was associated with Kosygin. 

During 1957 Khrushchev adumbrated his 
plan of economic decentralization and got it 
adopted. It had the political effect of allowing 
the party leaders at the local level to control 
economic councils not too large for their dom¬ 
ination. Gosplan obtained more power of direc¬ 
tion, in order to coordinate local economic 
activity. In 1957, also, the current economic 
Plan was amendi‘d three times—an exhibition 
of energy and initiative. In that year, also, 
the party Presidium and Central ('ominittee 
were purged of the “antiparly” group, the 
opposition to Khrushchev’s policies. This, 
surely, brought him close to the dictatorship 
of the nation. It was capped in October by 
the ejection from the Presidium and political 
life of a potential rival. Marshal Zhukov, Min¬ 
ister of Defense. In April, 1958, Khrushchev 
aped Stalin’s post-World War IT position by 
engineering the ouster of Bulganin from the 
prime ministership, and adding that offiee to 
the first seeretaryship, for himself. His domi¬ 
nation of the Twenty-first Congress in Janu¬ 
ary, 1959, was complete: his policy was spoken 
in an address of nearly seven hours and fifty 
thousand words (sec Chapter 31). In May, 
1960, he reshuffled the top leaders of party 
and government. 

lie was aeejuiring authority now by convic¬ 
tion, ability, courage, conscientiousness, enor¬ 
mous energy, and witty eloquence, and by the 
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promise of consumers’ plenty, shorter working 
hours, and peace. 

Leadership or Dictatorship? 

The Communist party could have a collec¬ 
tive leadership of the C:ontral Committee, or 
the Presidium, or the Secretariat, each sepa¬ 
rately or all acting in combined and genuine 
formulation of policies. But, even if this were 
so, it would still leave the party itself a 
monopoly. The process of “de-Stalinization” 
has not touched the essential elements of the 
dictatorship of the one party (ner the entire 
country. Nor has it weakened the domination 
of the local party secretaries over the local 
membership or the subservience of the local 
secretaries to the all-Union bodies, above all, 
the Secretariat. The Central Committee's reso¬ 
lutions, issued at intervals after the Twentieth 
(]ongre.ss and the purging of the ‘‘antiparty” 
faction in June, 1957, are absolutely adamant 
about that. 

What, then, was “de-Stalinization”? Did it 
leave no traces? In the main it involved 
the liberalized measures regarding the legal 
procedures and the security police dealt with 
earlier (Chapter 31). it was an attempt at 
renewal of friendship with Yugoslavia. Yet 
this, espoused especially by Khrnshehtw, had 
by early 1958 miserably failed, so that he was 
obliged in June, 1958, to call that country the 
Trojan Horse inside which the enemies of 
socialism would sneak into the Soviet Union’s 
political system. 

It was also the demand for “collective lead¬ 
ership.” But this was spoiled by two things. 
(1) The Central Committee responded to the 
external criticism of the Stalinist tyranny by 
vigorously reasserting that Stalin was right to 
have taken strong measures to build socialism 
in the one country and to secure its defcn.se 
against “imperialist aggression” and a “large 
number of spies and diversioilists, trying in 
eveiy way to undermine the world’s first so¬ 
cialist state.” They had beem assisted by the 
internal enemies of Lenin’s and Stalin’s “social¬ 
ism,” that is, Trotskyites and so on. These it 
was right to kill, and it was c.ssential to keep 
“an iron discipline . , . and the strictest cen¬ 


tralization of leadersliip. . . The party still 
wants the credit of the material successes that 
came with Stalin's repressions. It also had to 
explain, as Khrushchev had tried to do at 
the Twentieth Congress, why party members 
had allowed Stalin’s crimes to go on. The 
Central Committee said: We did not krww^ as 
he did not tell us, partly by not calling the 
Pn*sidium and the Central Committee to- 
getht*r; we wi‘re afraid for our lives; and the 
top leaders were divided, for some believed 
that Stalin’s policies were good for the party 
and the nation. 

(2) Khrushchev from time to time lauded 
Stalin, to the (‘Ifec t that he “wished that every 
person in the; party were as good a Commu¬ 
nist as Stalin was.” 

Khrushchev has assumed the leadership. He 
is imaginative, astute, courageous, ruthless, 
and experienced in the ways and wiles of 
party life during the tenure of Stalin. He 
.seems to have? the priority in initiative and 
setting the agenda for the CcMitral Commit¬ 
tee. He dominates through the Secretariat and 
the placing of his friends throughout the 
nation. The old guard, highly Stalinist, is 
weak. The new younger men on the Secretar¬ 
iat and the Presidium may bo associates of 
Khrushchev, but surely they have their own 
personal ambitions and policies. Their present 
friendship may not stop them from vigorous 
criticism, or even from becoming opponents of 
Khrushchev. They have been nurtured in a 
new and le.ss harsh time, a more educated 
Russia, more subject to the informed criticism 
of the foreign world, e.speeially of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and the East German 
dissidents, and more of them are visiting the* 
rest of the world. 

The party must still have, largely because it 
embarked on a dietatorially planned economy 
of die tightest schedules, a dictatorship over 
all Soviet people and all activities. This means 
that one man must have the deciding word. 
This must be backed by resolute power, as in 
the antiparty purge and the ejection of 
Zhukov. This does not necessarily mean a re¬ 
turn to the murder of the top opponents and 
their followers. But there is no doubt about 
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the hold of the party on the nation, and the exist. The Soviet Union is still a tyranny of 

fact that no more than the one party can but a slightly qualified dictatorship. 


THE CLASH OF INTEREST GROUPS 


A new series of conflicting “interest” groups 
has arisen out of the nature of the political 
leadership, the planned economy, and the mil¬ 
itary forces. These groups exist in spite of all 
of Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s spirited assertions 
that the Soviet Union has only one class, the 
workers, or at most two, workers and peasants 
(with the party as the appeasing link)—or, 
well, perhaps three, workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia, the last not really a class, how¬ 
ever, but a stratum at the service of the other 
two. 

What are these Soviet classes and interest 
groups? (1) The party bureaucracy; (2) gov¬ 
ernment officials; (3) the managerial class 
and the technicians in the economy; (4) the 
intelligentsia in the fields of cultural activity, 
the professions, science; (5) the armed forces 


and the police. They may have some interests 
in common; they have many more that differ¬ 
entiate their demands on the nation and the 
party and on each other. There are also, of 
course, (6) the peasantry, (7) the manual 
workers, and (8) white-collar workers. 

Any sharp change in the Secretariat, or of 
the leading man in it or the Presidium, means 
a sharp change in the fortunes of each of 
these groups. Their representation on the Cen¬ 
tral Committee and the Presidium is of great 
interest to each of them and the nation. Of 
course, there is no constitutional or party nile 
establishing this representation; it is the result 
of the pressure of all on all. The accompanying 
tables arc of special interest.'’ 

From Khrushchev’s triumph in July 1957, the 
party officials have been paramount. 


GROUPS IN THE PARTY PRESIDIUM* 



1952 

1953 

1956 

795S 

Party ofTicials 

Government officials 

13 (r.) 

2(2) 

4(3) 

10 (0) 

Economic 

5(3) 

4 

4 

1 (2) 

Noneconomic 

4 (2) 

3(1) 

3(1) 

3 

Military officers 

— 

— 

-d) 

1 

Police 

2 

1 (1) 

— 

— 

Cultural intelligentsia 

1 (1) 

-- 

-(1) 

~(1) 

Totals 

25 (II) 

10(4) 

II (G) 

15(9) 


♦The numbers in parentheses are candidate members. 


GROUPS IN THE CENTRAL COMMirPEE 



1952 

1056 

Parly officials 

103 

117 

Government officials 

79 

98 

Military officers 

26 

18 

Police 

9 

3 

Miscellaneous 

18 

19 

Totals 

235 

255 


The Economy 

At this point we are only concerned with 
the general grip of the party on the economic 
managers and their technical assistants. The 
inner nature of the planned eeonomy is dealt 
with in Chapter 30. 

“ Following V. Aspaturian, “Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” in World Politics, New York, 1958, pp. 
172-73. 
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The party dictates what the people shall 
produce, in what quantities, at what tempo, 
what they may consume, and what differen¬ 
tiating rewards shall go to the various skills 
and work. Its connection with the economic 
process may be exhibited liere through the two 
main links, the high administrators and the 
labor unions. 

The Economic Managers. Parly spokes¬ 
men have said that there are 200,000 industrial 
plants and 100,000 conslniction projects in the 
Soviet Union. These figures omit collective and 
state farms. If it is allowed that then* arc? 
about seven direc tors and top executives for 
each, then about 2 million men run the econ¬ 
omy at the strategic points. It is eslimatcvl 
that some 30 percc'nt of these are i)arty mem¬ 
bers. Almost all the highest officials and man¬ 
agers are C^oinrniinists. OvcTall party control 
is administered by about 200,000 party-paid 
officials assisted by part-time workers and the? 
aktivs, the local committc'cmen and the groups 
of the party inside each factory. As the party 
controls elections to the Supreme So\iet and 
the many other soviets through the Ic'iritory, 
it can also exert power through the offices of 
regular government over the economic man¬ 
agers. 

This control has always bc'cm both technical¬ 
ly difficult and politically controversial. The 
ecjonomie operations of any ^'ast community 
have their own techniepu^s. They may require, 
for example, much decentrali/ation of dc'cision 
and execution and free eoopt?ration bc*tween 
suppliers of various finishc*d, raw, and sc'mi- 
finished components. But for political reasons 
Stalin needed high centralization in Moscow. 
There he could keep his thumb on the top 
managers. The ministries were numerous, and 
they were swollen with the managers. They 
were linked together in the Council of Minis¬ 
ters and some were brought into the party s 
Central Committee and Presidium. 

If so many of them are membe^rs of the 
Communist party, why should anybody in the 
party worry about their obedii?nce to party 
doctrine and pressure? Because they are edu¬ 
cated and intelligent men, likely to have a 
mind of their own in tlic policies of planning 


and, say, the righteousness of giving the Soviet 
people more consumers* goods. As a kind of 
“class,** they share certain purposes: to reduce 
the tremendous pressure of party dynamism 
on the economic machine; to improve the 
administration of their sectors; to set up a 
rational price sysli*m; to throw off or evade 
police pressure; to repulse the arbitrary inter¬ 
ference of party officials in their work. They 
would like stability, regtilarily, n'wards. They 
are the new rich familii'S, and they have an 
intere.st in freedom from disturbing change. 
They want economic and managerial bossdom 
over ihi'ir workers. But the party is all in¬ 
novation. When there is a change in the 
Central Commitlee or, above all, the Secre¬ 
tariat, there is a sharp change in economic 
policy. Th(‘ parly has crash programs; it is an 
innovator; it is highly mobile, almost capri¬ 
cious. In 1957 the Plans were changed drasti¬ 
cally three times! 

Stalin, though often opposi'd violently by the 
ministers, dominated the economic managers, 
larg(‘ly by t(*rror, partly by ri?wards. The prob- 
l('m of the relationship of party and economy 
became 'vide open when he died. .Malenkov 
.sought as.sociation with the economic managers, 
many of whom had arrived at their high 
offices through pi*rhaps two decades of steady 
iniluenee exerted by Malenkov. For Malenkov, 
himself one of the new inti*lligeiitsia, looked to 
solving iht* relation.ship by placing more re¬ 
liance on this intelligentsia. In 1952 Malenkov 
admonished the party for its interventions in 
the government and economy, and continued 
to do so until Khrushchev became too strong 
for him. 

Those? who sided with Malenkov strength¬ 
ened the Council of Ministers by taking men 
from the Secretariat into it. They bypas.scd 
the Central Camimillee. They gave more power 
to the bnreans at the local levels of the 
parly to offset the first .secretaries, especially 
as the bureaus contained men who ran the 
local .sovii?ts and the local-government execu¬ 
tives. They projected a reduction of ministries 
with increasc?d power for each. I'hey opposed 
the suggestions for economic deccntialization, 
which would lead to domination by the local 
party zealots. 
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All this was linked to a policy of more con¬ 
sumers* goods at the possible expense of heavy 
industry and defense equipment, and so it also 
affected foreign policy. The army leaders 
therefore inclined to Khrushchev, who repre¬ 
sented the spearhead of the party control 
over government and economy. Khrushchev 
forged ahead with plans to increase agricul¬ 
tural production by relieving collective farmers 
of their heavy burdens. Malenkov was forced 
out of the prime ministership. 

Thereafter, Khrushchev and the Central 
Committee gained Stalin’s pre-World War II 
grip of the party over the government and the 
economy—from an independent and noninfil- 
trated position outside the governmental ma¬ 
chine. This was clinched with Khrushchev’s 
reform of 1957, which dispersed many eco¬ 
nomic ministries and decentralized the man¬ 
agement of the economy into no less than 105 
localized economic councils. The motive was 
not merely economic efficiency but political 
power. Smaller councils gave local party offi¬ 
cials a better chance of dominating them. It 
is an example of “divide and rule.” The ap- 
paratchiks were commanded and are con¬ 
stantly exhorted by Khrushchev to shift from 
political to economic interests, to study eco¬ 
nomics and technology. Malenkov, Molotov, 
and Kaganovich were expelled. The manager¬ 
ial elite (perhaps 500,000 in all) were dis¬ 
persed from Moscow, over many bitter pro¬ 
tests. Finally, Khrushchev contrived the sale 
of the equipment of tlie machine and tractor 
stations to the collective farms themselves, 
largely for economic efficiency. However, an¬ 
other purpose may be that ultimately the farms 
will be converted into state farms, where the 
peasants would work and receive wages, and 
not have the amount of producers’ freedom 
they still possess. 

The Labor Unions. The Bolsheviks, on 
attaining power, soon seized the trade unions 
and made them into an instrument for 
“strengthening the socialist state, the defense 
of the country, and the building of socialism.” 
The unions were too young, inexperienced, 
and confused to resist. Their famous old 
leader, Tomski, one of the Old Bolsheviks, 


was ousted from office, subjected to a purge 
trial, ejected from the Politburo; he later 
committed suicide. A more pliable politician, 
Shvemik, delivered the workers to the party. 

Some 95 percent of all the workers arc 
members of unions; the rest are new workers 
or transients. No free labor movement any¬ 
where in the world has anywhere near the 
proportion of the workers in the unions of the 
U.S.S.R. The unions are not fighting organ¬ 
izations for the economic and civic benefit of 
the worker. Why docs he join? What is the 
magic? Trade-union members get certain ben¬ 
efits, as enacted by the state: sickness and 
disability benefits; preference in jobs and pro¬ 
motions; preference in housing; access to 
libraries, clubs, playing fields, and holiday 
resorts run by the unions. Unions also dispen.se 
hospitalization, legal advice, and loans, and 
i*un nurseries and kindergartens (so many 
women are workers). These benefits, given 
under such membership pres.sure, arc sup¬ 
posedly civil rights guaranteed under the Con¬ 
stitution. 

The unions function under the principle of 
“democratic centralism.” True elections have 
been met by annulment and the punishment 
of the daring. Strikes are not outlawed, but 
they arc clearly classified “sabotage” or “coun¬ 
terrevolutionary.” There were no strikes in 
Stalin’s time, and tlie one or two sit-down 
strikes reported since that time were negligible. 
The statutes of the U.S.S.R. trade unions list 
nine functions. The first is to secure fulfillment 
of the Plans, improve quality, and lower the 
cost of production. The party members and 
Komsomols set the increasing pace and stigma¬ 
tize the laggards. For this they are made 
Heroes of Soviet Labor and get privileges in 
theaters, vacations, housing, and bigger pay 
by far. They plan piecework and rates. They 
help introduce improved techniques and sign 
“collective agreements” with management and 
government officials to fulfill Plans. They ad¬ 
minister the social insurance system, assure 
safety, and help to settle disputes. 

The worker’s fate is fully in their hands. 
The trade unions are, by their statutes, sub¬ 
jected to the Communist party’s firm “leader¬ 
ship.” The party's “cells,” all the way up from 
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the smelliest plant, organize the domination of 
the unions. Tlie workers are thus split between 
trade-union members and a few nonmembers, 
“heroes” and “disgraces,” the highly privileged 
and the sweated, party members and nonc‘n- 
tities; and all lack the political power that is 
inherent in the right to strike. 

The Armed Forces 

The student should refer to the treatment of 
the grave problem that demoeracil^s face in 
trying to insure that the authorized civilian 
leaders can fully rely on the obedience of the 
armed forces (p. 118). The Communist party, 
now a government, is also obsessed by this 
problem. 

Never was the image of Napoleon Bonaparte 
absent from the anxieties of LcMiin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin. It also remains a nagging anxi<‘ty 
of the current leadership. They know that rev¬ 
olutions have been usurped by military lead¬ 
ers; Napoleon was brought in as “the sword” to 
ratify the reaction of the people against the 
drives of party fanaticism. Civilian leaders 
must always be on top of the military. Yet the 
nation and the party need skilled officers 
and men to protect them from their enemies 
at home and to defend them against foreign 
assault—especially in view of the (k)nimunist 
party’s "inevitable war” ideology. But the dic¬ 
tators are afraid of the discipline, hierarchy, 
command, pride, and professional dignity of 
the armed forces and their expertness in the 
use of deadly weapons. 

On the other hand, professional fighting 
men have, like the directors of economic en¬ 
terprises, their own ideas of military efficiency, 
training, and discipline. Above all, they insist 
on one line of command without interference. 
This is the doctrine known in the U.S.S.R. as 
edinonachalie, that is, unitary command. The 
party acknowledges it but contrives to infil¬ 
trate the unitary command through all its 
levels, to the very individual souls of all officers 
and men, with its own outlook and policies. 

The Bolshevik party subverted the discipline 
of the cs^rist army by encouraging the rank 
and file to elect committees which chose and 
cashiered officers and interfered with com¬ 


mands. Then, when fighting for its onmi power 
and regime, it soon restored the policy of 
executive appointment of officers. It also ap¬ 
pointed political commissars to supei*visc the 
officers and to intervene in their military opera¬ 
tions and to instill Bolshevism into the forces. 
Trotsky borrowed the idea of using political 
commissars from the armies of the French 
Revolution. Many commissars were the bravest 
“shock troops.” 

Steadily a regular anny was created, fed by 
conscription, with the most crucial services 
manned by men of worker origin. Czarist 
officers were replac*ed by now ones. Soviet- 
trained. By 1931 nearly 70 percent of tlu^ offi¬ 
cers were party im‘mbers or Komsomols. To¬ 
day, 90 percent are. Besides their exposure to 
routine* party activities, the forces arc indoc¬ 
trinated by special compulsory political school¬ 
ing for many hours per year. 

The Chief Political Directorate of the Army, 
a si^e'cial section of the Central Committee of 
the party linked directly with the Ministry of 
Defense, was gi\’en special attention by Stalin 
to root out Trotskyites and replace th(*m by 
his stabvarts; it is still the apple of the parly’s 
eye. Marshal Voroshilov, a clo.se a.ssoeiatc of 
Stalin’s, became War Minister, and another a.s- 
soeiate was appointi*d head of the directorate. 
Only the most trusted generals have been 
made Ministers of Defense. 

In the great Stalinist purge of 1937, Marshal 
Tukhaehevski and seven generals were exe¬ 
cuted, and the offic(*r corps “cleansed.” The 
young generation of Communists was pro¬ 
moted; pay was greatly increased; titles were 
invented and conferred, in place of Red army 
e(]uality; handsome uniforms were designed; 
di.seipline was made stricter. 

The Party and the Army. The profile 
of Soviet control of the aimy becomes clear. 
On the one hand the personnel of the army 
is manipulated. On the other, the party at¬ 
tempts to influence the minds of the men, 
radically, by reaching into the very inside of 
the forces. With some variations from time to 
time, its instruments have been and are these. 
(1) The political commissars have the right 
to challenge military commands and they run 
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party schools. (2) Political teachers, TUimpolits, 
conduct propaganda and education for officers 
and men in sessions they arc compelled to 
attend. (3) Party aktivs recruit and indoctri¬ 
nate party members. (4) The security police 
spy inside the forces. The party has had 
much trouble with the commissars as they 
challenge the unity of command, and their 
appraisals to the Chief Political Directorate of 
the Army arc preconditions of commissions 
and promotions. These four elements of con¬ 
trol operate separately and cheek each other. 

The case of Marshal Zliukov epitomized the 
problems the party faces with the army. The 
public regarded him for his exploits in World 
War II as “the people’s savior.” Stalin sent 
him away to the Ukraine wlien it was over. 
On Stalin’s death, Khrushchev brought him 
back again. He became Minister of Defense 
and the only general to be appointed to the 
party Presidium. As a soldier, he resisted 
the commissars; reduced the number of politi¬ 
cal teachers; relaxed the activities of the Chief 
Political Directorate of the; Army; forbade 
party meetings to criticize officers; made his 
company commanders responsible for political 
as well as military training. He publicly pro¬ 
tested against the interference of the commis¬ 
sars. He was wildly feted at a naval celebra¬ 
tion in Leningrad. 

When his usefulness to Khrushchev ended, 
the party Central C^ommittee handled him 
brusquely. He was exptdled from his ministry 
and the Presidium; his fellow generals, headi*d 
by his immediate subordinate in the ministry, 
Kenov, besmirched his military effieieney in a 
public stati’inent. The party became ascendent 
in the armed forces again. The Central Com¬ 
mittee accused Zhukov of “Bonapartism” and 
laid down the law: 

Intensifying political work in the army and 
navy is a common task for all Communists, 
commanders and political workers. Tlicir duty is 
formally and consistently to execute Communist- 
party policy in the armed forces, to be conductors 
of the great ideas of Marxism and Leninism. 
They have one common goal: to serve the people 
in their own unit, in closest coiiiniiinity, and 
henceforth consistently strengthen the anned 
forces of die Soviet .state. 

The officer corps, now sharply distinguished 
from the rank and file in this Communist state. 


is the Soviet’s social elite of elites. Its children 
benefit from many social and educational priv¬ 
ileges, as does the officer and his family gen¬ 
erally. It might be added that there are differ¬ 
ences of opinion—technical, personal, and 
political—among the high officers, yet the 
kind of conflicts between the services visible in 
Washington are not pennitted. Further, it 
would need a general of truly Bismarckian or 
Napoleonic statesmanship to triumph over the 
party leaders. 

The party must rely on its generals for stra¬ 
tegic and tactical advice, and this affects for¬ 
eign policy. Its leaders are therefore very 
sensitive to army morale and opinion. The 
anny is usually against policies of appease¬ 
ment; as such, it has represented a .serious 
problem to Khrushchev and his colleagues, who 
are against the Slalin-Molotov line. Moreover, 
the 1960 reduction in the army, involving 
250,000 officers, has been a difficult act for the 
party to digest. 

Komsomols, or Young Communist League 

The intention of the party—as of all dog¬ 
matic movements, wh('lher “reactionary” or 
“revolutionary”—is to catch the minds of youth 
while they are in fonuation, to fill them with 
an account of man’s nature and history, ideals 
and purpose, so biased and penetrating that 
they will never be able to recover by their 
individual contemplation of realities. 

At the Twentieth Party Congress the secre¬ 
tary of the Komsomols reported that the Kom¬ 
somol membership was 18.5 million as against 
8 million in 1939. Membership is open to those 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-six. A 
younger grouping of Soviet youth is tlic Young 
Pioneers, ages nine to fifteen. They now num¬ 
ber over 20 million. In 1952 these groups 
comprised 75 percent of all the students at 
universities, 61 percent of those in industrial 
schools, and 65 percent of elementary and 
secondary pupils. It is an impressive majority, 
considering the ancient apathy, and not so 
impressive, considering the contemporary pres¬ 
sures. 

Party Control. The party does not allow 
the younger generation to grow up freely, 
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hoping that the next generation may be better 
than the present leaders. How conld it? Hence 
the party statutes make tlie Komsomol Central 
Committee subordinate to the party Central 

Committee, and the local parly organs take 
charge of the Komsomols. 

What is the Young Communist League? The 
party statutes so describe it: 

62. The Young Coiiiinunist League is the ac¬ 
tive aide of the? Party in all State and economic 
work. Young Communist League organizalions 
must be channels for active application of Party 
diroc^tives in all fields of socialist construction, 
especially where there is no primary Party 

organization. 

The organization developed, by careful ma¬ 
nipulation, out of the “free” .socialist youth 

organizations which began, bra\’ely and ro¬ 
mantically, to flourish at the onset of the 

revolutions of February and November, 1917. 

Almost every Komsomol first secretary in 
the cities and towns is i)lanted by the party, 
though it has deeix*ed that thew are to be 
elected by the young people. Their duties 
follow those assigned to membeis of the parly. 
Ill addition they are commanded: 

to be honest, truthful, to restrain ('omrades from 
committing foolish acts, to resp('ct the laws . . . 
to struggle with drunkenness, hooliganism, with 
the remnants of religious prejudices, with an un¬ 
sympathetic attitiulc toward women. 

About one in four are enrolled in the schools 
of Marxist philosophy. 

The Little Octobrists organize children be¬ 
tween five and eight; Young Pioneers, those 
between nine and filleen. They develop the 
technicpies needed to make them want to be 
like Lenin (it used to be Stalin) through 
brigades with elected leaders under the direc¬ 
tion of Komsomols. 

A Komsomol needs the brigade's recom¬ 
mendation for entrance to the* jiarty. It is 
much .sought, for the chances of getting into 
the party are far from certain. The record in 
the Komsomols is decisive for the young man 
or woman's whole future, in every public as¬ 
pect of it-and little is left private in the 
Soviet Union. The social party pressure never 
ceases from the day of a child's birth; it is 
excruciating. 


The Komsomols have their daily paper, the 
Komsonwlshaya Vrax'da; the >H)unger ones, the 
Pioneer Gazette and many magazines. They 
run libraries, clubs, theater and movie groups, 
workshops; and they propagandize in all soviet 
elections. But their secretary in 1956 com¬ 
plained that they h;id insufficient rooms in 
which to mi*et! 

Party leaders complain about thcM’r violation 
of labor discipline, graft, work-shirking, re¬ 
ligious “relapse,” superfieiality of Marxism, de- 
ceilfulness, lack of original literary work, card 
playing, excessive drinking in koktaiUkfwlls, 
jazz dancing, zoot suits, and all varietic's of 
.serious juvenile delinquency and crime. These 
lap.ses arc generally known as hooliganism. At 
the Congress of 1956, an oft-reiterated theme 
was sounded by the secretary of the League: 

Political education is conducted in the Young 
Conuniinist League* in isolation from concrete 
tasks and often without eouneetion with life. 
In this work we are mainly occupied with cud- 
chewing, with idle repetition from year to year 
of the same old gencaal principles, naturally 
leaving young people unsatisfied. As a r(*sult of 
major .shortcomings in political (ducation some 
members lose interest in the Y.C.L. and .slip 
away from its iiiflmMiec’. 

And, indeed, during 195S this same spokes¬ 
man, who had held office since 1952, was re¬ 
placed and ten of the thirtet'n mc*ml)(‘rs of his 
bureau were also dropped. A new bureau of 
.seventeen members (and seven eandidab's) 
was appointed with a t(‘n-man secretariat, 
a very drastic change of personned. Trouble 
still plagues the party orthodox—political 
apathy and .sometimes downright dislike of the 
parly itself. 

M.V.D. and K,G,B.: Secret Police 

'rhe wider and deeper tin* levels of authori¬ 
tarian control, especially lo force tin; human 
cogs into the exact duties of the economy, 
the more extensive the area of terror and the 
more severe its application. 

The Ministry of the Interior is abbreviated 
to M.V.D. It is flanked by the Committee of 
State Security (K.G.B.). The M.V.JL includes 
all the control of police and law and order and 
also control over passports, birth and marriage 
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certificates, and so on. But from the present 
point of view it is the descendant of the police 
and terror organization the Cheka, and as such 
has appeared under a great variety of names: 
N.K.V.D., Ogpu, and so on.^^ 

In 1941 the functions of the former Commis¬ 
sariat for Internal Affairs (N.K.V.D.) were di¬ 
vided between the M.V.D. and the Ministry of 
State Security (M.G.B.). The M.G.B. assumed 
the duties of the old N.K.V.D. concerning na¬ 
tional security, espionage, and counterespio¬ 
nage; it became the secret police of political 
“crimes.” In 1954 the M.G.B. was transformed 
into the extant Committee on State Security 
(K.G.B.). 

Some of the M.V.D.’s sections deal with (1) 
high party and govcmmental leaders; and 
(2) “counterrevolutionary” activities in eco¬ 
nomic affairs, and infoimation about foreign 
nations. (3) The Secret Political Administra¬ 
tion deals with opposition, deviation, the 
church, the intelligentsia. (4) The Special 
Section is ready for action inside the armed 
formations—with its own independent hier¬ 
archy directly under the. minister. Additional 
sections are eoncemed with counterintelli¬ 
gence, transport, foreign espionage. These 
divisions have their field organs .scattered 
through farms and precincts, apartment houses, 
factories, offices, regiments, and agencies 
abroad. 

Its officers are among the very elite of Soviet 
.society. Recruitment is most exacting. The per¬ 
sonnel directors try to recruit by “claiming” 
likely persons. Those claimed arc practically 
bound to accept the “honor.” They are sent to 
special schools in politics and the technology 
of criminology, spying, interrogation, torture, 
and confession enforcement. 

' • I'he Soviet Presidium announced in January, 
1960, the aMition of the central M.V.D. and the 
transfer of its functions to the republic ministries 
of the interior. 'I'he implications of the decree arc 
not entirely clear. We can confidently assume 
continuing coordination of the M.V.D.’s functions 
in Moscow, perhaps through organizations like the 
K.G.B., to which some of those functions had been 
transferred earlier. It remains worthwhile for us to 
examine here the operations of the M.V.D. before 
decentralization. The name that was associated 
with terror may no longer exist, but the terror does. 


Methods. The M.V.D. makes further use of 
informers, fanatical party and Kom¬ 

somol members or people who are subject to 
the M.V.D.’s hold. The informers family is 
under threat, especially as the criminal code 
makes use of the principle of family incrimina¬ 
tion. Seksois are forced into increasingly dis¬ 
honorable methods, and when squeezed dry of 
information are often imprisoned. The life of 
the M.V.D. depends on its dragnet scope. 
The informer spreads terror and anxiety. 
Everyone's best friend, at work and at home, 
may be a betrayer, as may one's own child. 

Dossiers are amas.scd. Some arrests are 
made for suspected crime, some to frighten 
the population. Some take place simply on 
“objective” symptoms—that those arrested are 
“Old Bolsheviks,” “foreign-bom,” Ukraine writ¬ 
ers, former prisoners of war (very suspect and 
harassed), even members of the M.V.D. itself! 
The M.V.D. arrests without court warrant. The 
reader will, of course, remember that we are 
dealing with arrests for “political,” not ordin¬ 
ary, crimes. Terror is added by arrests and 
searches at dead of night. Legal process 
hardly interferes with interrogation in prison; 
it can continue indefinitely. The prisoners may 
go to a general jail or be held in solitary con¬ 
finement, whichever brings the maximum in¬ 
formation and confession. Some are tortured, 
some drugg{?d, some starved, some not allowed 
to sleep. Victims of M.V.D. arrest are often 
tricked into confessing. If guilt cannot be 
proven, then perhaps “objective” guilt—that 
is, effect without intention—may be charged. 
The professional pride of the M.V.D., or per¬ 
haps the fear that they themselves may be 
accused of sabotage, demands that they obtain 
a confession. At the end of tlie Great Purge 
thousands of M.V.D. members were themselves 
imprisoned for being “infiltrated class enemies.” 
Until 1953 trial for such charges was not 
in open court but was conducted by a police 
committee. It may still be so. The sentence 
may well be confinement to a forced-labor 
camp, a sentence so harsh, even after the death 
of Stalin, as to make death preferable. 

Beiua and His Successors. Beria was the 
last “police chief” of the old-guard Stalinists. 
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He was a close friend of Stalin’s, a fellow 
Georgian, and head of the Georgian Commu¬ 
nist party until 1938. A highly cultured man, 
he was long employed abroad as an organizer 
of Soviet spies. In World War II he adminis- 
tered the deportation of minorities. A member 
of Stalin’s Politburo, he became one of the 
first post-Stalin triumvirate, for he controlled, 
at Stalin’s bequest, all the terror and police 
forces. Beria had merged into the Ministiy of 
Interior the home, frontier, and transport 
troops, the general militia (regular uniformed 
policemen), military fire brigades, forc-ed-labor 
camps, and the Ministry of Staler Security. It 
is alleged that Stalin had merged them at 
Beria’s instance, liaving kept them apart previ¬ 
ously as a check on each other to make it easier 
for him to dominate both M.V.D. and M.G.B. 

But before he could gain control of the situ¬ 
ation, Beria was executed. Although the terror 
has somewhat abated, there are still re¬ 
ports of summary shootings in prison through¬ 
out the nation. Now the more roiitine police 
functions come before the M.V.D. again, and 
the role of the K.G.B. has been narrowed. 
M.V.D. .shock troops for security and border 
guard number about 750,000. They appear to 
have been transferred to army cf)ntrol in 
September, 1953. 

P’ear is wide.spread; so is the sense of guilt. 
For the law is drastic, and what is reasonable 
to a common man is a “crime” to the iJarty. 
Each abrupt change in the Presidium and 
Secretariat requires an adjustment of con¬ 
science. 

The successor to Beria on the K.G.B. was 
I. A. Serov, a general who had become a pro¬ 
fessional security-police officer many years be¬ 
fore. Nurtured in the .service under Beria, 
1941 to 1954, he was a man with a reputation 
for murderousness in dealing with antiparly 
eivilians, Bussian and Baltic. In Dec<*inber, 
1958, just before the Twenty-first (Jongress of 
the party, he was removed from his post. It 
is surmised that Khrushchev wished the Ru.s- 
sian people to believe that the secret poliee 
were no longer either ind(*pendent or lawless. 
In his place Khrushchev appointed Shelepin, 
former .secretary of the Komsomols, a prot<5g6 
of the Prime Minister. 


Forced Labor 

Besides the many pressures on and coercion 
of the workers, a system of convict or penal 
labor of massive proportions is administered 
by the .state security police (K.C^.B.). Its .spirit 
is one of most vindictive class war, “an un¬ 
erring weapon against class enemies, pitilessly 
siq^pre.ssing them and mercilessly dispensing 
justiee,” in the words of Andrei Vyshinsky, 
former Procurator General of the U.S.S.R. and 
for a time permanent representative of the 
U.S.S.R. to the United Nations. 

There is no ab.solut(‘ly aceuratc statistical 
summation of the amount of foreed labor in 
this convict sense.'* Estimates, at its peak 
period, ranged arounil the number of eight 
million, plus or minus 10 pereent—a very siz¬ 
able labor force. Another measure of the im¬ 
portance of slave labor to the Soviet economy 
is that in the 1941 Plan the amounts of capital 
inv(*.stment allotted to the M.V.D. (then the 
N.K.V.D.) equaled oi:cr 12 percent of the 
total of all proiects in the U.S.S.R, Since the 
death of Stalin, the forced-labor system has 
been to some ('xtent alleviated. Yet it is esti¬ 
mated that some three million people still 
work in the camps. 

These forced laborers are used in cutting 
timber, building roads and railroads, digging 
and constructing the great canals, mining coal, 
gold, and chrome, manufacturing bricks, and 
so forth—and this in the areas of most bitter 
climate. Many are liired out to other enter¬ 
prises by their jailer-managers. 

The conditions in the camps are primitive 
and harsh. Though the original impetus for the 
forced-labor camps was political rather than 
economic—that is, “to correct” the mind of 
class enemies—once they became labor units 
they entered into the Soviet’s economic .syst<*m. 
As in early czarist times there are always dis¬ 
agreeable jobs in unpleasant regions to which 

**Cf. Report, Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labor, United Nations and the International 
Labor Office, Geneva, 19.53, j). 84. See also for 
the various estimates. Trends in Econoutic Growth, 
Joint Committee on Economic Report, 83rd Con¬ 
gress, 2d Session, Government Printing Office, 
1955, pp. 235 ff. 
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labor will not go freely. From its forced- 
labor penal system, the Soviet has a steady 
supply of workers to use at its discretion. 

Besides the labor-camp inmates, there are 
millioTis of other people whose labor is ex¬ 
ploited under indirect coercion. These are 
known as spetsi: men and women banished to 
live in certain ordained places as a penalty for 
having come up against Soviet law. B('cause 
they cannot live and work where they like 
but only under the harshest conditions of 


geography, climate, and typo of work, they 
are cruelly exploited. 

The reign of terror is not over. Khrushchev 
at the Twentieth C'ongress in 1956 paid hom¬ 
age to it: “We know that the overwhelming 
majority of our Chekists consist of honest 
officials, devoted to our common cause, and we 
trust them. ... We must strengthen the state 
security agencies in every way.” Terror is 
under the surface, deployable for grave mat¬ 
ters. 


SUMMARY AND THE PROBLEM OF SELF-CRITICISM 


Thus, the Soviet Union is gripped and ani¬ 
mated by a single political parly, the Onn- 
munist party. No party can rise inside it; no 
alternative party can rise outside it. Its paid 
officials and mcmbc*rs form a network cover¬ 
ing and penetrating into every activity of 
Russia’s 210 million people. It exerts its power 
over the state, local authorities, economic agen¬ 
cies, literature, the press, law courts, the army, 
and the police, openly and secretly. It attempts 
to renew itself and retain its dynamism. It 
exerts its control through its tremendous power 
of patronage and its power of imminent re¬ 
pression. * * 

A word on party finances is relevant here. Al¬ 
though the amounts the party receives from v.^rious 
sources are secret, three sourc es are easily recogniz¬ 
able. (1) The party gives well-paid jobs to its 
servants in industry, public administration, etc., 
and the wages and salaries are, in part or alto¬ 
gether, indirect contributions to the party’s work. 
(2) The party draws profits from its daily and 
periodical press and other products of its monopo¬ 
listic publishing houses. (3) The party collects dues 
from its members on a scale set down in Fart XII 
of its Statutes (sec the Appendix). 

Let us make a guess about the total revenue 
from this last source. Suppose the 8 million mem¬ 
bers earn an average of 1,000 rubles per month, or 
about $100. This amounts to some $10 billion a 
year. At this level of salary the dues are 1 percent. 
The party, therefore, draws about $100 million 
in dues annually. This is truly a handy sum with 
which to nourish the apparatchiks, run elections, 
etc. The dues flow into the coffers of the all-Union 
party in Moscow, and the budget is the affair of 
the Central Committee, the Presidium, and the 
Secretariat, which then pay out appropriations to 
the various levels of party officials. How happy a 
situation for the party managers compared with 
the perennial begging of the democratic parties! 


To flo its job more effectively, it is organized 
as a dictatorship in which the center—the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, Presidium, and Secretariat- 
controls the party’s lower organs by the appli¬ 
cation of the theory of “democratic centralism.” 
Discussion and dissension arc cut off at a 
certain point, in favor of the man or men who 
can, in fact, successfully oust their opponents, 
who arci stigmatized as the “anliparty fraction.” 
Party rule t(?nds to a tyranny; under Stalin it 
was a blooily tyranny. It seems impossible, 
given its self-chosen tasks—the massive expan¬ 
sion of heavy industry, the impositHMi of social¬ 
ism, tile drive for world expansion—that it can 
be other than a tyranny, even if slightly quali¬ 
fied. 

The party, therefore, must meet the problem 
of renewing its internal energies and vivifying 
influences, in the face of terror produced by its 
tools and the arrogant authority produced by 
its organization. Therefore, Statute 3 of the 
party actually commands that party members 
develop criticism and self-criticism. They must 
develop these to expose and seek to eliminate 
shortcomings in work, ostentation, and boast¬ 
fulness, and to report them to leading party 
bodies, right up to the party Central C^om- 
mittce. They must not conceal any unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of affairs or ignore wrongdoings 
which damage the interests of the party and 
state; they must be truthful and honest before 
the party and never permit concealment or 
distortion of truth. 

In the democracies we have seen that free 
criticism secures administrative efficiency and 
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political responsibility, for these are swayed by 
free parliaments and free political parties in 
an open grand inquest of the nation. A cogent 
criticism may be acbially rewarded by office 
or a conceded refonn of policy. But in the 
Soviet Union the monopolistic Coinmiinist 
party has to reciuire everybody to become an 
informer and confessor-under tlircat of every 
kind of penalty. But the Soviet system is no 
markct-and-pricc economy where a complaint 
is taken as an impcrsomil, technical mailer. It 
is no government in which, as in the* democ¬ 
racies, the function is criticized and personal 
malice reduced to a minimum. In democracies 
neither the customer nor the parliamentary or 
public critic nor the criticized official need 
fear social boycott, peditical outlawry, penalties 
against his family, or prison for alleged “sal) 0 - 
tage.*' 

Hence Soviet sclf-critieism and crilieisin, in 
fact, fail to do the job asked by the party. 
Instead, the top men constantly complain of 
bureaucracy, dcgeneralion, corruption here and 
there, arrogance, smugness, p(?rversion of 
aktivs into “a show, a place foi self-praise,” a 
dulling of vigilance, negligence, forgetfulness 
of capitalist encirclement. Malenkov said, “it is 
a mistake to think that criticism from below 
can develop itself spontaneously!” But the top 
leadership of tlie party itself is not under pres¬ 
sure from its followers of being fired. In poli¬ 
tics the best encouragement to those in the 
ranks to criticize is always to reward men for 
criticism, not to purge them. But in Russia the 
top leaders do purge lhf)sc who criticize. 

So far almost all of the Soviet’s rulers have 
been professional revolutionaries, witli a tecli- 
nieal expertness in social life and the economy 
or in foreign affairs. Not one has the experience 


of a parliamenlary life built on a foundation of 
justice and tolerance, such as wo have de¬ 
scribed in the democracies. Nearly all the 
present rulers of Russia have been ptuscmally 
and closc’Iy in\’ol\c*d in physical violence, even 
to the point of wholesale? murder and the 
attainment of high place through brutality and 
treachery. In dcanocracies the' rulers ac'hievc 
their positions by long years of spc'cch and 
action in full public \’iew, subject to constant 
cross-examination by mi'u and womcni who 
openly compete with tlu*m on a standard frcvly 
applied by the masses they propose to serve. 
There is an immense diirerence b(*tW('(Mi the 
two systems, 

I'liis dot?s not mean that the party is what 
it was under Stalin. It is fast becoming some¬ 
thing much different. The younger people; who 
man it or 'vish to are being encouraged to 
enter; and great impati('nc*e is being shown by 
the new Presidium and Secretariat to get rid 
of tile crusty die-hards over fifty who hold so 
many plac(‘S in the hierarchy. I’he younger 
mc'n and womc*n are wc'll educated by Soviet 
standards; they are piuiple of profc'ssional and 
managerial skills and ]iride. Th(*y rt\sent the 
old-fashioned party type w'ho throve under 
Stalin and who prefer a bureaucratic command 
to amicable persuasion and consent. 'I’hey have 
more revolutionary zeal than the ossifi('d es¬ 
tablishment and are brighter and more am¬ 
bitions for free discussion and economic and 
social progress, 'rheir methods arc not too 
greatly inhibited by the Marx-Lc'iiin-Stalinist 
shibboleths. The mark of those who have risen 
to the top is demonstrated creativencss and 
accomplishment in economic progress, cultural 
improvement, and foreign policy, along the 
lines sketched by Khrushchev’s group. 



CHAPTER 36 


The Soviet Socialist Planned Economy 


In the Soviet economy, there is no private 
employment, no private enterprise. With 
some tolerated exceptions that are practically 
negligible, there is no private property. The 
state owns all the means of production and all 
resources; it is the universal and only employer. 
It is a criminal offense for a private person 
to employ others. The state alone determines 
the goals of work and wealth. It guides, di¬ 
rects, drives, and disciplines an immense 
labor force and enacts the main decisions 
of what shall be consumed and produced, and 
how much people must save. Yet there is far 
more flexibility in practice than the command¬ 
ing planners want. So many people and so 
many products to some extent are bound to 
escape the inflicted stereotype. 

Segments of the Economy. Agricultural 
production is conducted by (1) collective 
farms (or artels or kolkhozy), (2) state farms 


(or sovkhozy), (3) communes, and (4) joint 
cultivation associations. 

Soviet industrial production is conducted by 
(1) state factories, mines, and so forth, (2) 
industrial cooperatives, and (3) individual 
artisans working alone. The prevailing organ¬ 
ization of industrial production is the state- 
owned factory, mine, or shop. Industrial coop¬ 
eratives play a role in the production of certain 
consumer goods, but only about 2 million out 
of the 69 million persons involved in nonagri- 
cultural productiem are in industrial coopera¬ 
tives. Cooperatives produce furniture, boots 
and shoes, textiles, leather goods, toys, and 
other light or consumer goods; they also run 
stores, restaurants, and refreshment stands. 
They are subjected to the governmental Plans 
and the authority of the specific economic de¬ 
partments and agencies. Individual artisans are 
very few and they play a negligible role in the 
economy. 


SOVIET INDUSTRY 


The Law of Planning 

Since 1918 the various constitutions and 
declarations have contained piecemeal clauses 
ordaining a ‘‘state national-economic plan.” Ar¬ 
ticle 11 of the 1936 Constitution says: 


The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is determined 
and directed by the state national-economic plan, 
with the aim of increasing the public wealtli, 
of steadily raising the material and cultural 
standards of the working people, of consolidating 
the independence of the U.S.S.R. and strength¬ 
ening its defensive capacity. 


700 
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“Defense Is Prior to Opulence.” It is well 
to notice the “defense” and “independence” 
aspects of planning. A dictatorial regime may 
easily claim that other countries are so aggres¬ 
sive that the industrial and economic objectives 
chosen by the leaders must be accepted as 
a patriotic defense. Tlien a military spirit of 
energy, subordination, and self-sacrifice can be 
demanded of the worker. Consumer goods can 
be produced in less quantities, and real wages 
can be low. 

On December 27, 1927, Russia initiated a 
massive and radical industrial revolution with 
the issuance of the first Five-Year Plan (in 
Russian, Piatiletka) at the party congress. The 
first Five-Year Plan was put into operation late 
in 1928, its targets raised to “optimal” heights 
in April, 1929, to be fulfilled by the end of 
1932. The next Plans were those of 1933-37 
and 1938-43. Rut the latter was interrupted by 
World War II and replaced by war “planning.” 

In February, 1946, Stalin set new goals to 
1961 to treble prewar output: 

We must see to it that our industry is able to 
produce annually up to 50 million tons of pig 
iron, up to 60 million Ions of steel, up to 500 
million tons of coal, up to 60 million tons of 
oil. Only when wc succeed in doing this can 
we be sure that our Motherland w'ill be insured 
against all contingencies. 

By achieving these goals, it was obscivcd, the 
U.S.S.R. would rival the United Slates in heavy 
industrial goods and rolling stock. That target 
is interesting; it indicates what goes on in the 
minds of the Soviet political planners. The 
goals were achieved, in general, by 1958. 

Between the party congresses of 1952 and 
1956, a time that included the death of Stalin, 
the Presidium was racked with tiemendous dis- 
.sension over the issue of more light industry 
and consumer goods and a slowed tempo of 
production against swift growth in heavy in¬ 
dustry. The issue was atfcctc.'d by the “cold 
war” and new kinds of armaments. It was ag¬ 
gravated by the Soviet realization that it must 
have abundant technicians and a surplus of 
goods in the U.S.S.R. to use as foreign eco¬ 
nomic aid—“ruble diplomacy.” In the end 
Khrushchev's Plan was thus stated; 

The main tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan for 
the development of the U.S.S.R. national econ¬ 


omy are to insurc—on the basis of the preponder¬ 
ant development of heavy industry, continuous 
technieal progress, and higher labor produc¬ 
tivity—a further mighty growth of all branches 
of the national economy and a sharp rise in 
agricultural production and, on this basis, to 
achieve a substantial rise in the material well¬ 
being and cultural standards of the Soviet 
people. 

The Plan referred to the U.S.S.R.’s jirincipal 
economic task: “to overtake and surpass the 
most highly developed capitalist countries in 
per capita output.” 

In 1959 the target was raised to a Seven- 
Year Plan to mature by 1965; a remarkable 
ingredient was its promises of more goods for 
the consumer. Abundance is Khrushchew's way 
to authorityl There is also a vaguer and vaster 
notion of economic progress stretching to about 
1980. 

Enterprise from the Top. The party Pre¬ 
sidium, as alrc'ady described, makes the high¬ 
est decisions. Jntermeshed with this, as its 
technical instriimt'ut, is the highest tec‘hnical 
and quasi-political organ of planning: the 
U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee, known as 
Cosplan. 

Gosplan is provided for in the Constitution 
of 1936, where its chief is included in the 
Council of Ministers. It is most recently organ¬ 
ized by a constitutional amendment of May, 
1957, and a Law on Industrial Organization 
ixisscd by the Supreme Soviet on May 11, 
1957.’ These integrate the economic planning 
instrumentalities with the Council of Ministers. 
Gosplan is entrusted by the law with— 

the comprehensive study of the national econ¬ 
omy's requirements and the drafting of current 
and long-range plans for development of the 
national economy, taking into account the 
achievements of science and technology, with the 
conduct of a single centrali/f*d policy in develop¬ 
ing major branches of the national economy, 
with insuring correct distribution of the country's 
production forces and balanced development of 
all branches of the national economy, and also 
with working out plans for the material and 
technical supply of the national economy and 

' This can conveniently be seen in Leo Gruliow 
(ed.), Current Soviet Policies, Vol. II, New York, 
1957. 
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with insuring; control over the strict observance 
of state discipline in providing supplies for in¬ 
dustrial production. 

The Council of Ministers has to include, ex 
officio, the chairman of Gosplan, the chairman 
of the State Ljihor and Wages Committee, the 
chairman of the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee, and the chairmen of the State 
Bank and the Central Statistical Administi‘a- 
tion. In this way the Soviet Union is attempt¬ 
ing to fulfill the most formidable task of in¬ 
tegrating, harnessing, directing, and enforcing 
the economic activities of a 120-million-man 
work force. 

Broadly speaking, Gosplan is responsible for 
two basic functions: (1) to think out and for¬ 
mulate the Plans and the various expedients 
necessary for their execution and (2) to invigi¬ 
late and enforce and correct their execution. 
Until May, 1957, this second function was con¬ 
ducted by the many ministries at the all-Union 
level, which were responsible for the actual 
conduct of their individual branches of the 
economy. Then, in connection with the eco¬ 
nomic decentralization of that month, ten all- 
Union and fifteen Union-republic ministries 
were abolished. Their administrative work was 
transferred to the 105 regional economic coun¬ 
cils. 

It was almost immediately seen that t\vo 
necessary processes were left undirected; (1) 
the drive from the top for fulfillment of the 
Plans and (2) coordination of the work of the 
many local administrative economic councils. 
Gosplan was therefore saddled with a lieavier 
task of fulfillment. Consequently some of the 
fiinetioiis and staff of the abolished ministries 
were transferred to it. 

Gosplan has an enonnous apparatus- to su¬ 
pervise the various segments of a vast and 
complicated economy. Its work is done by staff, 
committees, and agents working directly in the 
republics and lower-level areas. Its top com- 

* After the reorganiz.'ition of 1957 Gosplan has 
thirty-three departments; twenty-three in charge 
of a segment of production, c.g. ferrous metallurgy, 
agriculture, and fishing; nine concerned with ad¬ 
visory and general economic planning activities, 
e.g. long-range plans, current plans, and wage and 
labor policy; and one technical and economic 
expertise council. 


mitteemen, about fifteen, are personally ap¬ 
proved by the Council of Ministers from among 
"the leading planning workers, the most prom¬ 
inent scientific workers, and specialists.'* The 
appointing of such men is a problem most 
anxiously determined by the party Secretariat 
and its cadres division, ^^ost especially, the 
chairmanship is not only a matter of the high¬ 
est state and party policy but also an issue of 
factional conflict within the party Presidium. 

Gosplan maintains close connections with the 
Academy of Sciences in order to benefit from 
the advances in science and technology. It 
sponsors and collates economic and technical 
publications, research, and translations. 

The Plana 

The Plans are made in Moscow for 210 mil¬ 
lion people. But witliin each Five- or Seven- 
Year Plan there are sectional goals for better 
prediction and (control, and goals for a year 
and for a quart(?r of a year. These Plans are 
Soviet law and as suc’h th(?y carry penal sanc¬ 
tions. Yet a watchful flexibility is attempted, 
for two \'ariables cannot be accurately pre¬ 
dicted: foreign troubles (for example, U.N. re¬ 
sistance against aggression in Korea and there¬ 
fore the need to supply the North Koreans and 
("hinese) and the weather and consequent 
harvests. 

The consumers and the local firms that i)ro- 
duee have little influence in making a Plan. 
But they are bound to have some "objective** 
effect on a Plan, since human nature cannot be 
suppressed altogether; the workers need cal¬ 
ories. 

How THE Plans Are Made. The general 
goals, with specified quantities and qualities to 
be produced in a given time, are set by the 
party. Gosplan consults the all-Union and 
Union-republic ministiies and the economic 
councils. These groups are in continuous con- 
.sultation with the trusts and factories. At the 
top the basic problem is how to induce firms 
to meet production schedules; in the firms the 
basic problem is how to induce Gosplan and 
the party to bow to difficulties encountered 
with labor, factory location, transportation, 
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weather, financing, and raw and semifinished 
products. There has been much in(*fficicncy 
in this tremendous process, as we shall sec. 
Who, indeed, could master so vast a task?** 
There are ample signs in the top planners’ 
speeches of recent years that the party and 
the Council of Ministers commanded too much 
and consulted too little, with the results of 
faulty and failing Plans and resentment at the 
firm lev’cl. This is one of the reasons for the 
economic decentrali/alion. Much more consul¬ 
tation is being called for: the knowledge of 
local conditions is \'ital to the success of a Plan. 
It is a mistake to ask for the impossible. 

Quotas. Each ministry at the Union and the 
republic levels and each economic eoiincil in 
the 105 regions is assigned its task in figures 
of production and the materials assigned to it, 
plus the labor and the regionali/ation of the 
operations. The production of each item is re¬ 
lated in the time and ])rogram to other 
products of which it is cither the raw matc'Hal 
or a semifinished part. The timing of prodiu:- 
tion must be fairly exact, as well as the timing 
of delivery at the factory or farm needing it 
—otherwise there is unemployment among the 
would-be recipients. 

Each product is not a simple thing. There 
are many varieties of rubber, coal, steel. One 
kind will not satisfy the uses of another kind. 
In each process, workers must have special 
skills and experience, lienee, the whole edu¬ 
cational system must be geared to the Plans, 
and it is. Every item in a projected product 
must be manufactured and dclixered to time 
or the Plan is .spoiled. If it is determined to 
make five million motor car tires in the year, 
and the cotton or other fiber to be u.sed is 
enough for only two million tires, the repercus¬ 
sion on transport and mechanized agriculture 
is obvious. Hence, the planners and the min¬ 
isterial executants are on the rack of multiple 
variables, one maladjustment leading to many 


^ Alexander Baykov, The Development of the 
Soviet Economic System (Cambridge, Mass., 1947, 
p. 448 and pp. 466 ff.) gives an almost terrifying 
picture of the detail to which organization must 
go in all-embracing and meticulous economic 
planning. 


others. They arc constantly on the alert and 
punitive about infractions. 

The financial indicators, or more simply, 
prices, are the Gosplan’s arbitrary standards 
by which to guide production and consumption 
broadly the way the party Presidium wants it. 
Prices make some goods and services plentiful 
and others scarce, some forms of labor highly 
paid and (Others po(^rly compensated. The pric¬ 
ing is undertaken for simplicity of control by 
the goN’ernment over the producers and con¬ 
sumers. The government can thereby penalize 
the u.se of s()mc goods and rc'lax on the use «)f 
others, bought out of the funds at the disposal 
of an enterprise or a family. Furthermore, 
pricing makes accounting precise and so it in¬ 
dicates .statistically to each enterpri.se hoN\ well 
it is fulfilling its targc't and whether it is 
bringing down its cost of production to below 
a figure st*t by the government. It is a method 
of governmental discipline for improved pro¬ 
ductivity. 

State Bankinc;. The eentcT of credit fi¬ 
nancing is the fh)sbank, the world’s biggest 
singh* bank. Its president has minishTial rank, 
reporting directly to the (anincil of Ministers. 
It handles all the .short-term banking require¬ 
ments in the U.S.S.R. and credits and loans 
up to one year. It draws its resources from the 
government, which, in turn, draws th(‘m from 
taxes, from the surplus of receipts from eco¬ 
nomic transactions ov(‘r the cost, from .savings, 
and from public loans that are practically com- 
puksoiy, .supported by unilateral propaganda 
and a tone of menace. As it borrows at 1 or 
2 percent domestically, the Soviet government 
c-an afford to lend to foreign governments at 
low rates and still do well. 

The Present Picture of Decentralization 

Until the reforms of June, 1957, the adminks- 
tration of the Plans—in other words, the actual 
process of production and work done—was 
channeled downwards through each ministry to 
its many .special firms. The linkage of local 
administrative organs to the individual plant or 
mine or construction job was througli each 
ministry’s own regional arrangements. This still 
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applies, except that some ministries arc now 
directly connected with the new local eco¬ 
nomic-administrative agencies, called regional 
economic councils. These councils are territori¬ 
al economic units, each covering an area 
noimally much smaller than a republic. Where 
the central ministries were abolished, but only 
in some special cases, the economic enterprise 
is conducted by a direct link between Gosplan 
and regional economic council, without a min¬ 
istry at the head of the enterprise. 

Simplified to the basic organization, there 
descends from the ministry (where there is 
one) these levels of economic effort. First is 
a Glavk, or chief administration, a delegacy 
of the ministry, controlling the plants in a re¬ 
gion producing certain types of products. 
Second, below, there follows a bust or com¬ 
bine or a group of plants associated in a single 
administrative combination. Third is the enter¬ 
prise or fiiTii. This, according to the nature of 
the product, might be merely an individual 
factory or it might be a trust or combine; in 
the latter case, one level of the organization 
sketched would be omitte^d. Whether the two- 
tier or the three-tier organization is used 
depends on the commodity and its technical 
production characteristics. 

Defects of Centralization. The system 
before 1957--from Moscow ministry to Glavk to 
trust to film for each product—suffered some 
very serious defects leading to both underem¬ 
ployment and unemployment. Khrushchev 
clearly described them, though as usual with 
Communist-party propaganda. He began by 
saying, ‘Tt is not because shortcomings have 
come to light in the fulfillment of the national 
economic Plans. . . Then he listed, in his own 
words, at least seven “major shortcomings” and 
“damages.” The reader can imagine them if 
he envisages, let us say, forty ministries in Mos¬ 
cow, each responsible for its own special com¬ 
modities throughout all the firms making them 
in so vast a land. 

(1) The departments did not cooperate in 
making products that would suit them jointly, 
e.g. engines for cars and for airplanes; and they 
did not consult early enough, or at all, on tlie 
proportion of similar goods to be made, e.g. 


caterpillar or wheeled tractors; they were 
“bogged down in disputes.” (2) The firms in 
the localities which needed various components 
to make their own article could not supply 
each other on the spot, but each had to go 
all the way to the specific ministry in charge 
of it in Moscow to get the release or order for 
the goods. These goods might come, not from 
a supply firm in the local area, but from thou¬ 
sands of miles away, because it suited the plans 
of the supplying ministry. The results w^ere loss 
of time, interruption of planned production, 
immense waste of transportation facilities, and 
irrational use of production capacity. Appar¬ 
ently every ministry drew its plans of produc¬ 
tion and construction without consideration of 
what other ministries were doing. (3) Each 
ministry had its own separate construction 
teams in the cities for its enterprises’ building 
needs. (4) Each ministry attempted to man¬ 
ufacture everything it wanted, whereas a more 
rational specialization would have been more 
economical. (5) Each ministry accumulated 
all the specialists it could attract. This meant 
an excess of them in management and super¬ 
vision, even lost time; whereas more should 
have been in actual production. Khrushchev 
a.sserted that between 1953 and 1957 it had 
been possible to reduce the numbers in man¬ 
agement, procurement, and other nonproduc¬ 
tion work by more than 900,000 persons, many 
of whom went into production! (6) Each 
ministry had regional and local organizations 
throughout the entire Union, with the result 
that “the enterprises’ problems have to travel 
a long way, through a large number of stages 
before they are settled”—with “huge streams of 
paper,” and, of course, large staffs to handle 
the correspondence. (7) Neither ministry nor 
local enterprise really understood each other's 
needs, especially in the matter of timing: 
goods were often supplied too late or in in¬ 
complete sets. (8) We may add that various 
goods were produced at rates and qualities not 
matching or useful to each other. 

Clearly, most of this was the result of ex¬ 
cessive centralization and bad departmentali¬ 
zation-matters well known to Western students 
of public administration and business opera¬ 
tions for generations. Why, then, in the U.S.S.R. 
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were such practices allowed to flourish for 
so long? The answer is (1) inexperience and 
(2) political necessity: the earlier Bolsheviks 
felt that they must have the controllers of 
their industry close by, in Moscow, where the 
party and the Council of Ministers could ani¬ 
mate and discipline them. 

Reorganization and Its Consequences. 
The new plan, adopted after some weeks of 
explanation by the party workers at numerous 
meetings throughout the nation, when many 
suggestions were made to amend the original 
drafts, is one of decentralization. Briefly, many 
ministries were abolished. The nation is di¬ 
vided into 105 economic regions. Each region 
has what is virtually a regional government 
board covering all industries; it is not special¬ 
ized but comprehensive. It directly manages 
all the cnterpri.ses and construction in its area, 
subordinated to and guided by the Union re¬ 
publics and the U.S.S.R. The Union ministries’ 
specialists have been transferred to the re¬ 
gions. The economic councils are each com¬ 
posed of a chairman, some vice-chairmen, and 
several members, a collective board of eco¬ 
nomic enterprise. Their chairmen may be ap¬ 
pointed as ministers in the republic councils of 
ministers. They are assisted by a technical and 
economic advisory board of scientists, inventors, 
distinguished industrial workers, and party, 
government, economic, trade-union, and re¬ 
search people. 

It was conceived at the outset that the 
areas would be based on some feature clearly 
marked by geography or economic technology; 
and that there would not be many, perhaps 
15 or 20. But, apparently for political reasons, 
it was decided to make tliem conform fairly 
well in some places with the politico-adminis¬ 
trative areas that already existed. So there are 
105: the smaller republics are one economic 
area each; the larger ones, like the Ukraine, 
are divided into several, diverging from the 
governmental regions a little; the R.S.F.S.R. 
has 70, corresponding, generally, to the normal 
territorial administrative regions. 

The fragmentation of the economy in this 
way was politically inspired by the party, to 
the di.scomfiture of expert economists. The 


small economic areas and councils allow the 
local party secretaries and workers to dominate 
the economy, at least much better than they 
would have been able to do in the manage¬ 
ment councils of big regions. They also domi¬ 
nate through the power possessed by the local 
soviet administrations over local industries and 
the general government. For, as we know, the 
party fully controls these soviets, their cxecu- 
tive committees, and their departments. 

Three consequences of this reorganization, 
the most important since 1927, follow. The first 
is the need to strengthen the supervisory 
powers of Gosplan and, we might add, the 
disciplinary powers of the Commission of 
Soviet ("ontrol. The second is the possibility 
that the Union republics may have a little more 
autonomy than before, and so rather better im- 
l^lerncnt the nationalities policy the party 
vaunts. Thirdly, for the economy and the party 
an extremely serious problem of local autarky 
has arisen—that is, the conduct of economic 
production by each area as though it were a 
body independent of the nation*s economy as 
a whole. The party gave warning of this possi¬ 
bility simultaneously with the setting up of 
the new system. Since then, it has had re¬ 
peatedly and vehemently to rebuke local 
economic councils which have shown not mere¬ 
ly a competitive spirit vis-a-vis other areas, but 
a positively divisive and selfish spirit. Izvcstia, 
the government’s newspaper, has even warned 
(Novc'inbcr 14, 1959) that “an economic coun¬ 
cil is not an independent principality.” Such 
a development may bring severe strains to tin? 
party and its plans. Furthermore, the mana¬ 
gers of the economic councils and enterprises 
bitterly complain of unpuuctuality of deliveries 
and the cgocentiism of other districts. 

The difficulties soon reached a crisis: in June, 
1960, it was announced that a Russian Eco¬ 
nomic Council would coordinate operations of 
all economic councils in Croat Russia. 

The present succession of economic planning 
authority is: Gosplan, to republic Gosplan and 
ministries, to economic councils, to combines 
or trusts, to firms or enterprises. It is thought 
that this system will tap individual and local 
initiative more effectively than the centralized 
ministries did. 
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The Enterprise or Firm 

For nations with free enterprise (which is 
today everywhere modified to some extent) our 
discussion of the relationship of government 
and the economy would usually end at this 
point. But in the Soviet Union, all the pro¬ 
ducers, especially the directors of the firms, are 
to all intents and purposes public employees. 

The firm is managed by a director respon¬ 
sive to his own assignment and the determina¬ 
tion of the parly and the government to 
maintain “one-man management” as a way of 
personalizing responsibility and heightening 
technical competence. lie is vested with com¬ 
plete power of management and control. 

To make definite the responsibility of the 
enterprise, the law makes it a legal entity, 
with a charter. Hence it can sue and be sucmI 
in the courts for the fulfillment of its obliga¬ 
tions to the government, to the banks, to the 
employt'cs, to other cnleiprises with which it 
makes contracts of sale and purchase and de¬ 
liveries. 

Each enterprise is endowed by the govern¬ 
ment with fixed capital, such as buildings, ma- 
chinciy, equipment; working capital in raw 
materials and money in the bank; and an ac¬ 
count in the State Bank from which it can 
get credit. The U.S.S.B. Ministry of Finance 
takes no liability for the firm’s debts. The 
firm has its production targets set for it by the 
ministiy or the economic council. The director 
knows from whom he must buy and to whom 
he may sell and at what prices. Now—let him 
do business and produce! 

Since 1934, notwithstanding the reforms of 
1957, the firm and the director take all direc¬ 
tions from a Glavk. It is the Glavk that takes 
the various orders from the sectors of the min¬ 
istries or from the all-round local economic 
council, and coordinates them and then i.ssues 
decisions cither directly to the firm or through 
a trust to the firm. The Glavk has engineer- 
expediters who supei'visc one or more firms; 
they spur fulfillment and supply technical as¬ 
sistance. 

The Directob. The director is appointed 
by the ministry under whose jurisdiction his 
product falls; or now, sometimes, by the eco¬ 


nomic council in the locality. Below him are 
two kinds of aides: staff aides (engineers, plan¬ 
ners, budgetary experts) and the men in the 
line (shop chiefs downward to the foremen). 

The director of a Soviet enterprise may not 
sell his capital. But some do, illegally, and 
arc severely punished. (In late 1955 the rule 
was .slightly relaxed for surpluses, allowing a 
certain useful flexibility.) His payroll is fixed 
for him. Often he docs not directly sell his 
goods to other producers or the public or buy 
his material where he might get it, for these 
functions are performed by a ministry agent or 
by the Glavki. He has no flexibility, except 
within the factory, and how he achieves this 
will be apparent soon. 

He is not only controlled by the agencies 
to which we have already referred, but when 
he needs short-term credit, and when he draws 
his payroll money, he is audited for “fulfill¬ 
ment” by the State Bank. Since only small cash 
payments go from one film to another, while 
all the rest are bookkeeping transactions 
through the bank, the bank is a very potent 
controller of all details of fulfillment. 

Now it can be inferred that the freedom of 
enterprise of the director is almost nil. In this 
he differs from the managing director of a 
firm in a frcc-entcrprise system. The free- 
enterprise director must always seek customers. 
The Soviet director has his planned customers. 
The former must seek credit, capital, raw ma¬ 
terial, plant, out of resources he must find or 
induce other people to find for him, and he 
must prove his worthiness to receive them by 
demonstrations of profit-making ability. The 
Soviet firm director has all these provided for 
him under conditions in which it seems he can 
hardly over- or underproduce, fail in selling, or 
become insolvent. 

He has two entrepreneurial opportunities; 
(1) He makes daily decisions on the small, 
unforeseeable problems arising within all his 
cut-and-dried ministerial donations and obliga¬ 
tions. (2) He might cut down the cost of pro¬ 
duction by invention or innovation, and so 
make a profit—that is, the difference between 
what he gets for his produce at prices and 
quantities fixed by the government and any 
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lowering by him of the party dictated cost of 
production. 

In heavy industry the directors are now al¬ 
most entirely members of the Communist 
party, in spite of occasional efforts of the 
leaders of the party to get nonparty recruits. In 
the lower management there is a considerably 
smaller proportion of party members, say, only 
one-half among the chief engineers or technical 
directors, foremen, and departmental superin¬ 
tendents. For these posts are either technical 
or of a subsidiary “political” nature. 

With the progress of Soviet soeialization the 
improvement of the education of the higher 
personnel of the firms is most noticealde. In 
1934 only 50 percent of the directors had more 
than primary education; but by 1958 the pro¬ 
portion with higher education had risen to 
almost 100 percent; similarly with the heads of 
Glavki and the engineers. In 1933 only 2 per¬ 
cent of the foremen, the lowest managerial 
Uwel, had higher education, and only 7 percent 
had technical secondary education. By 1910 
the government was able to riKtuire that only 
those with at least a secondary technical edu¬ 
cation might be appointed foremen in heavy 
industry, unless they took an examination set 
by the firm. There is a very much higher pro¬ 
portion of college graduates among Soviet than 
among American managers, and a much larg¬ 
er proportion in Russia have engineering de¬ 
grees. They have been prepared also by their 
membership in the Komsomols and by thi'ir 
entrance to the firm at the ground floor for 
practical activity and management. 

The tenure of managerial positions is very 
brief, as the pressure for (piiek results is in¬ 
sistent. The bulk of directors liold the same 
post for no more than from one to five years. 
Nearly one-third hold the same job for less 
than a year. It would seem that the turnoven* 
is due largely to transfers rather than to pro¬ 
motions or demotions: transfers resulting from 
rapid development and change in the firms. 
But nervousness among the ministerial and in¬ 
dustrial leaders, who have to manage the en¬ 
terprises by pi’cssnre and guidance from the 
top, and jittery changes of job, through dis¬ 
covery of incompetence, also account for this 
feverishness. 


Dynamic Factors 

How is the factory kept running and in lino 
with the Plan? (1) There is governmental con¬ 
trol from above by the officials of the various 
ministries. This we have dealt with already. 

(2) There are certain technical controls— 
chiefly cost aeeounling and workers* bonuses. 

(3) There are party controls. 

Cost accounting is the minute analysis of 
cost of production. It forces the director to 
give attention to the prohh'in of lowering costs, 
and a susi)iciously great fuss is made of it in 
Russia. It is important for the whole national 
economy, which is, generally speaking, a very 
immature, raw one, and manag('rs are con¬ 
stantly being accused by the party leaders of 
wastefulni\ss of mati*rials, machines, light, fiu'l, 
and labor. Cost accounting is most important 
to the controlk’is in the Gosplan. It is also 
important to the directors and the employees, 
because since 1936 a measure of profit sharing 
has been in oiX'iation as a flexible incentive for 
higher production. 

The Dirkctoh's Funds. In any year about 
60 percent of the profit of a firm is returned 
to the government as part of its budget 
revenues. The rest of the profit is used to 
expand working capital and capital investment 
in the firms, economic regions, and ministries 
that have realized the profit. 

Some of the net profit may be kept by the 
finns, in so-called director's funds. The amount 
allowed must be spent (1) for expanding 
production; (2) for housing the workers in 
the plant over and above the government's 
planiK'd capital investment for housing; and 
(3) for the improvement of workers' living 
conditions, bonuses to particularly efficient em¬ 
ployees, tours and vacations, rest homes and 
sanitoriums, and emergency lump-sum grants 
for exemplary workers. The use of the fund 
needs the agreement of the labor union's fac¬ 
tory committee. 

Profit and Loss. Profit and loss are dy¬ 
namic, motivating factors in economic enter¬ 
prise. Profit in the Soviet economy is the dif¬ 
ference between the revenue for the fulfilled 
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quantities and qualities sold and the costs of 
production. 

How, in a "planned” economy, can a loss 
occur? As the result of bad management; slack¬ 
ing labor; faulty goods that will not be ac¬ 
cepted by other Soviet firms in contract for 
supplies; bad plant morale and organization 
that cause a waste of working time; unexpected 
changes in consumers’ demand, leaving goods 
unsold. Conversely, production may be over¬ 
fulfilled by tile opposites of the failures of 
management suggested above. The director 
of the successful firm can be in line for pro¬ 
motion, for public honors, and for special 
premiums. Another firm can be bankrupt, and 
the director and his associates may be de¬ 
moted. 

Monopolies "Need Animation 

In the Soviet Union all production is in the 
hands of great, nationwide, legally protected 
monopolies. Consumers must take what is of¬ 
fered them by authority of their leaders, or 
nothing, for no alternative form of production 
is permitted. Hence, controls over production 
must be exercised by the party, as the "van¬ 
guard” and "militia” of the "masses,” and by 
enlisting the masses in this process. Soviet 
planning can err twice as a system of produc¬ 
ing the national wealth. First, the decisions of 
the party leaders may not please the public; 
the leaders may say the goods and services 
offered are welfare, but the consumers may 
disagree. Secondly, within the choices that 
the leaders have made and decreed, incfRcien- 
cies of management may occur. 

Whipping Up the Workers. This is imple¬ 
mented by the various levels of the party 
organization. The local party committee ap¬ 
points an industrial secretary for each kind of 
industry in its area to organize party control 
and spur forward "socialist competition.” The 
party unit in the factory participates substan¬ 
tially in selecting factory personnel and oust¬ 
ing lax workers. (The student may notice what 
a coercive power this gives the party over the 
population.) Small groups of party members 
at work in a plant are appointed as production 


and business dktivs. They are the “front-line” 
fighters to lead party efforts of supervision 
and to permeate the workers with their ideol¬ 
ogy. Also, the party unit secs to it that meet¬ 
ings of various organizations (trade unions, 
sports clubs) are not held during work hours. 

This little phalanx of party-unit workers, 
with chosen experts-"technical brigades of 
specialists”—from among them, sharply im¬ 
pinge on the one-man management. It can 
force a change in decisions on processes of 
operation, redistribute manpower, or throw 
over foremen and shop chiefs for others pro¬ 
posed by the party. The party maintains a con¬ 
tinual stir around the directors head. The 
managerial class does not like it. Though the 
party unit is not permitted to "induce” the 
director to change his decisions, except where 
the law allows alternatives, some nevertheless 
interfere substantially, sometimes against the 
law. Sometimes they praetically replace the 
manager. 

During 1959 party headquarters in Moscow 
ordained that for each plant the party com¬ 
mittee should choose party members to be¬ 
come a commission for invigilating the improve¬ 
ment of their enterprise. This spi’cialized 
attention and responsibility; but, very specifi¬ 
cally, the party membership in general was 
warned that its duties to forward improve¬ 
ments and denounce bad management still 
remained part of a Communists obligation. 

As the technical and professional intelligent¬ 
sia has deN’clopcd under Soviet auspices and 
has entered the high ranks of the party itself, 
and as it has weighty representation in the 
factory, a locus of resistance to party control 
has developed. This significantly affects the 
problem, for whom does the economy exist? If 
the intelligentsia is in command, and its salar¬ 
ies and premiums are so much higher than 
those of the middle and lower workers, under 
what impulse is it ever going to concede these 
advantages for the sake of "communism”?* It 
merely looks like a new governing class that 
tries to pass on its advantages to its own 
children. 

* Cf. the novel by Vladimir Dudintzev, Not by 
Bread Alone, New York, 1957. 
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CONSUMER Reaction. The public is invited 
to send letters to the editors of various news¬ 
papers, and many do so spontaneously. The 
“worker correspondent” and the “peasant cor¬ 
respondent” are public institutions. They are 
invited to “informative” conferences by the 


editors. Alas for spontaneityl For the party 
has the responsibility of calling conferences of 
letter writers and of planting party members 
among them locally, even cultivating them in 
seminars. Some newspaper editors pay fees for 
letters. 


LABOR AND THE BOSS IN INDUSTRY 


Three questions are of interest: (1) How 
did the Soviet government raise its total indus¬ 
trial work force from 3 million in 1917 to 69 
million in 1960? (2) How do they pay workers 
of various strata? (3) What arc the social re¬ 
lations of the various strata in the factory or 
mine or shop? 

Russia had an enormous surplus of peasant 
labor; many millions of peasants could be en¬ 
tirely removed from the land without any total 
reduction of product, since so many produced 
very little. The opportunities opened up by de¬ 
veloping industry were welcome to many, just 
as the opportunities of the New World had 
attracted seorcs of millions of Europeans, 
among them many Russians. Party propaganda, 
special rewards, priority in rations during times 
of scarcity, and above all, free and equal sub¬ 
sidized education brought whole families to 
the town and factory. Coercion is a subordi¬ 
nate cause, and affects the tempo of increase 
rather than its basic surge. It showed itself, 
for example, in workers being assigned to jobs 
they would not take if they had been able to 
get their education freely and tlien make their 
own choice of job. 

Wages and Salaries 

Rates of pay by hour and piece in the vari¬ 
ous categories are fixed in the Plan. The differ¬ 
ent categories of skills arc paid by different 
rates of basic pay for certain norms of produc¬ 
tion. Premiums and bonuses arc offered to 
those who exceed the norms. A constant effort 
is made to raise the norms. 

In order to indicate the wide inequality of 
compensation for work, we offer the following 
figures. The average income in towns is now 
about 800 rubles (about $76) a month, or 
9,600 rubles a year: this includes the intelli¬ 


gentsia and skilled, unskilled, and manual 
workers. But in late September, 1956, about 8 
million workers were receiving only between 
270 and 350 rubles a month. If the employees 
and the highly .skilled workers with exceptional 
earnings were excluded from the average, the 
figure would be for most of the workers only 
about 600 rubles per month. 

Some illustrations of pay scales enable us to 
understand what the workers are paid and to 
notice the span between lower and higher 
workers in the same industries. They are in 
rubles per month, except where otherwi.se 
stated: party high official, 20,000; distinguished 
scientist, 8,000 to 12,000; plant manager, 3,000 
to 10,000; engineer, 1,000 to 3,000; chief con¬ 
struction engineer, 2,400; head physician, 950 
to 1,800; highly .skilled worker, 1,000 to 2,500; 
semiskilled worker, 700 to 900; unskilled work¬ 
er, 300 to 600; office clerk, 800 to 900; book¬ 
keeper, 1,120; radio technician, 850; cleaning 
woman, 500. 

Cooks in public restaurants earn from 337 to 
474; technical personnel in plants at the low¬ 
est level, 800 to 950, and at the director's 
level, 2,900 to 3,300. Some per day payment 
rates are: cement factory workers, lowest class, 
20.70 rubles, the highest or eighth class, 49.68; 
fore.stry truck drivers, from 22.10 to 26.00; 
workers in coal-mine repair shops, 15.60 at the 
lowest to 43.70 at the highest. In synthetic 
leather shops, the lowest by piecework, 17.80 
per day, the highest or seventh class, 40.94. 

In the nonferrous metal industry, the wage- 
scale spread has been reduced recently from 
1 to 4 to 1 to 2.8; in factory work there, from 
1 to 3.6 to 1 to 2.4.® 

® For another survey, excellently synthesized, see 
Edmund Nash, “Purchasing Power of Workers in 
the U.S.S.R.,” Monthly Labor Review, April, 1960, 
pp. 359-64. 
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It is now simple for the student to see how 
far salaries will go in buying the commodities 
set down in the table on page 722. Ho can also 
compose a family budget and compare it with 
the living expenses of an American worker. 

Bonuses as Incentives. The various direc¬ 
tors, engineers, managers, technologists, ac¬ 
countants, production control staff, staff aides, 
shop chiefs, foremen, and their principal as¬ 
sistants are classified into various categories. 
They can receive a varying maximum percent¬ 
age of their basic salary for fulfillment of the 
Plan. For surpassing fulfillment they may re¬ 
ceive an additional amount for each percent 
of ovcrfulfillment. These rates vary among 
kinds of enterprise, some getting more because 
the government wants to encourage them 
more than it does others. Within each category 
in each industry there is a further differenti¬ 
ation. The individuars rank in his individual 
job will get him more or less than others in 
the same kind of job. Some have in addition 
the use of a ear or house free. 

A director can get a bonus by a share in the 
director’s fund, plus his percentage for fulfill¬ 
ment, plus a share for keeping down the use 
of fuel and power, plus an overfulfillment bo¬ 
nus. But no one may receive bonuses from all 
sources of more than 150 percent of his basic 
salary. On the average, Soviet directors, man¬ 
agers, etc., rely on bonuses for an average of 
one-fifth to one-third of their total income. It 
is rare to find such bonus schemes in American 
industry for executives. Moreover, the Soviet 
manager’s bonus is calculated per month, in 
order to tie him down to fulfillment of the 
Plan then and there. In October, 1959, the 
party announced the policy of changing the 
bonus system from the basis of Plan-fulfillment 
to that of lower produetion costs, the introduc¬ 
tion of new equipment, and success in experi¬ 
mental work. 

Also, in October, 1959, the government an¬ 
nounced its intention of raising the basic pay’s 
proportion to the total received. The basic pay 
was to rise from 45 to 55 percent of the total 
earnings to an average of 50 to 60 percent, 
with some branches going up to 70 to 80 per¬ 


cent. Time workers would, in some branches, 
go up to 80 to 85 percent. Thus, the bonuses 
would be commensurately reduced from some¬ 
thing like a half of the total earnings to less 
than a half, and frequently only 30 percent 
and less. The reform was brought about because 
so many years of experience had brought up 
the standard of the average worker’s produc¬ 
tion to a point where the bonus is not so neces¬ 
sary as a spur. 

Artists’ and Writers’ Earnings. These earn¬ 
ings arc established by government decree. For 
a short story, if 75,000 copies are published, 
the author receives from 1,500 to 2,000 rubles. 
For best-selling novels, with at least 75,000 
copies, the author receives 2,500 to 3,750 rubles 
for every twenty pages. The writer of a scien¬ 
tific article is paid 4,000 to 5,000 rubles for 
each 10,000 copies. Authors of university text¬ 
books earn, according to circulation and size, 
from 15,000 to 150,000 rubles. 

Over and above royalty payments there are 
annual prizes in music, literature, drama, and 
the social and natural sciences. The prize money 
is: first, 150,000 rubles; second, 75,000 rubles; 
third, 50,000 rubles. There are many lesser 
prizes in these and other spheres. As the state 
has the virtual monopoly of publication or per¬ 
formance, a successful author has little com¬ 
petition. 

Social Relations in the Factory 

A large proportion of the present generation 
of unskilled workers, or, let us say, nonintclli- 
gentsia, never had the opportunity to acquire 
a fonnal education, or they did not show pro¬ 
ficiency at school. They are, therefore, con¬ 
demned to be “exploited,” as it were, by the 
intelligentsia. The exceptions are distinguished 
Stakhanovites (see below) who can get pro¬ 
motions to the managerial intelligentsia. The in¬ 
telligentsia, the bosses, drive the workers to 
achieve overfulfillment. The Stakhanovites have 
special privileges in housing, food, clothing, and 
amenities and are better able to give their 
children cumulative social advantages of em¬ 
ployment value and to influence their chance 
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of admission to higher education, as Khru¬ 
shchev himself revealed. 

The technicians, not the trade unions, set the 
norms of output. These are raised by tlie criter¬ 
ion of the average output, an average not of 
all the workers but of only the “advanced” 
ones. The standard and pressure have been 
raised. 

We have used the term Stakhanovite. What 
is meant? On August 30, 1935, Stakhanov, a 
miner, hewed 102 tons of coal in his shift of 
six hours and tliercby earned more than an 
average miner’s pay for a whole month. It was 
not done by merely more intense hewing, but 
by an improved hammer, adaptation of cutting 
to the different coal seams, and a new division 
of labor among principal and accessory oper¬ 
ations and skills. The parly has ne\er since di¬ 
minished the furor this example caused. It has 
persisted in emphasi/ing the significance of 
such techniques and in rewarding by medals, 
prizes, higher pay rates, and premiums the 
workers of all kinds who emulate the original 
Stakhanov. 

There are “shock workers” or “shock brig¬ 
ades” among the workers. They get certain jobs 
done in record time by teamwork and more 
intense effort, the methods and techniques re¬ 
maining the same. For special jobs in the ful¬ 
fillment of Plans they have great value; and 
they .set an example to the workers of average 
pace. 

Pressure. All this gives the impression of 
furious haste and pressure in Soviet factories 
and workshops. The impression is correct. For 
the Plan-fulfillment norms arc set high, and the 
penalty for nonfulfillment is public disgrace 
and perhaps worse. Pressure is also ncccssaiy 
because this is the first full generation of in¬ 
dustrial workers, a generation that came from 
primitive farms. It might take several genera¬ 
tions to create; a state of mind that under¬ 
stands punctuality, regularity, a steady pace, 
and technical subordination to the needs and 
purposes the factory fulfills. 

The Pathology and “Eyewash” of Soviet 
Industry. The directors and workers resist 


being treated as totally Plan-subjected robots. 
Their chief evasions, Recording to the com¬ 
plaints made by directors and the party press, 
can be summarized as follows. They ease up on 
their quotas in the early part of the month and 
then work frenziedly to fill them later. There 
is widespread theft of c(juipment and material, 
which, considering the rules to safeguard “so¬ 
cialist” property, must mean connivance of a 
kind so general and clev(*r that it deludes even 
party invigilators. Many workcMS are anli- 
Stakhanovites—they go slow and play dumb. 
There is widespread connivance over deliveries, 
supplies, and reserx’es to evade or falsify the 
fiilfillnuMit of the planned (piotas. Labor and 
material arc amassed by directors beyond tlu' 
planned amounts as “reserves.” I'liere is much 
direct swindling of accounts. 1'hc quality of 
goods is lowered, so that in quantity the 
planned quotas seem to be met. 

Freedom and Compuhion to Work 

Generally, a Soviet person must find work 
for the same reasons as workers do in other 
countries: to eat and improve; his standard. 
But only sinc*e 1956 has the Soviet workir* be¬ 
gun to be freed from legal compulsions. The 
current limitations are only the? work discipline 
imposed by each firm and the laws on unem¬ 
ployment pay. The firm can impose conditions 
and penalities about notiee, absente(*ism, late¬ 
ness, and .so on. Unemploymi'iit benefits an; 
not drawable except after six months of unin- 
ternipted work. Other .social benefits, housing, 
recreation, and .so on, arc given or withheld 
by the directorates of the firms according to 
the worker’s merit. 

The stale labor-reserves law of October, 1910, 
still applies. This gives the statt; the right to 
recruit young people and to train them for 
work at its discretion and to keep them at such 
work for a few years. About half a million a 
year have been treated in this way. (Gener¬ 
ally, the labor code requires that pecjple under 
16 must not be employcd-althoiigh, in fact, 
they are. Between the ages of 16 and 18, they 
may work for six or seven hours a day, and 
hundreds of thousands do. The legal workweek 
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is about forty-six hours. The workday for miners 
is seven hours a day with a recent promise 
of seven for all workers some day and six for 
miners. There is a retirement-pension system: 
for men at ages 60, 55, and 50; for women 
at 55, 50, and 45, according to the severity 
of the work. This looks generous compared with 
the rather usual 65 for men in other countries. 
But longevity must be taken into account. The 
expectancy of life in Norway is 69.25 years 
for men and 72.65 for women. In the United 


States it is 65.47 and 70.96, respectively. In 
the U.S.S.R. it is officially alleged to be 61 and 
67, respectively, but there are claims that it is 
very much less. The claims seem to be correct; 
in the U.S.A. the population over the age of 
60 is 12.5 percent of the total, and in the 
U.S.S.R. it is only 8.2 percent. 

We have already mentioned the decrees of 
1957 of penalties for idlers and "social para¬ 
sites.” The power could be badly abused to 
force people into work. 


SOVIET INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION: HOW GOOD? 


The best appraisjil" of Soviet industrial 
progrc.ss (manufacturing, mining, and electric 
power) estimates that the Soviet Union pro¬ 
duced about one-third as much as United 
States industry in 1955. Even from such gen¬ 
eral figures we can deduce that the average 
per capita standard of living in Russia can 
only be one-third of that in the United States. 
When the mucli inferior agriculturfil produc¬ 
tion is taken into account, the average per 
capita standard of living is about onc-lifth, 
about equal to $400 worth of real goods and 
services per year, with prices roughly equaled. 
When taxation is taken into account, it is said 
to be only about one-fifth to one-seventh. 

However, the rate of Soviet industrial pro¬ 
duction has been progressing by leaps and 
bounds under the impulse of the party dicta¬ 
torship and plans. From 1928 to 1958 Soviet 
industrial output expanded at rates about 
double those in the United States. The U.S.S.R. 
expanded production at the average rate per 
year of 7.7 percent; the United States, 3.6 
percent. The important fact for the Soviet 
people’s faith in their own system, and for 
Americans’ concern about comparative military 
strength, is that in the short run, Soviet in¬ 
dustrial expansion has been about twice the 

® See Soviet Economic Growth, Joint Economic 
Committee, 85th Congress, 1st Session, U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1957. See 
also Abram Bcrg.son (cd.), Soviet Economic 
Growth, Evanston,^ Ill., 1953; and Trends in Eco¬ 
nomic Growth, Joint Committee, 83d Congress, 2d 
Session, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, 1955. 


rate of United States expansion, and for a long¬ 
er period it has been one and a half times as 
great. 

The Soviet system can catch up and .surpass 
those who have been leading if its rate of 
growth is kept up continiiou.sly. In steel, coal, 
petroleum, power, cement, tractors, trucks, au¬ 
tomobiles, planes, ships, submarines, the pro¬ 
duction increa.se is at greater rales (see Chap¬ 
ter 29) than the figures mentioned above— 
but the automobiles arc not for the general 
public and there are few washing machines. In 
.science special efforts have been made, to the 
extent that the first earth satellite was launched 
by the Soviet Union, thus verifying the Soviet 
claim to mastery of intercontinental ballistic 
mi.s.siles which could reach the United States 
in thirty-five minutes and carry nuclear war¬ 
heads, even advanced types of H-bombs, to 
American cities. It signifies remarkable ad¬ 
vances in the manufacture of fuels. 

In general the productivity per hour of the 
Russian industrial workers is estimated at but 
40 percent of that of Americans. Some believe 
it is less. But in some industries, key indus¬ 
tries, Russian man-hour productivity is much 
better than this. The Communist-party leaders 
are lynx-eyed in their vigilance over the in¬ 
crease of man-hour productivity, and in 1959 a 
special plenary meeting of the Ccnti'al Com¬ 
mittee was devoted to automation and the 
improvement of machines and tools. 

Soviet industrial progress is a tremendous 
achievement. But the quality of all but a few 
products is very poor, even wretched. "Opera- 
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tion bootstraps*' (industriali/ation with home high speed is as m\ich to blame for inefficien' 
resources and savings) with peasant workers at cics as are ‘'planning*' and dictatorship. 

SOVIET AGRICUI.TURE 


The Agricultural Process and Plan 

Much more than onc-half of the population 
of the Soviet Union arc peasants. The civilian 
agricultural labor force is nearly *12 million; in 
1926 it was nearly 54 million. 

Up to January, 1950, this vast labor force was 
operative on 254,000 smallish “collective fanns" 
(kolkliozy). Since (hen a process of amalgama¬ 
tion, decreed by the Communist parly and the 
state, has reduced the number of collective 
farm units to some 60,000. It should be 
added that some of the total labor force works 
on 6,000 state farms (sovkhozy): they titilize 
about 25 percent of the total farm land. Slightly 
over 3 percent of the land is in tht^ household 
plots of the collective farmers. Nearly I percent 
is in the garden plots of workers and t'm- 
ployces. If the farms arc fewer in number, they 
are proportionately larger—gigantic, in fact- 
supposed ly to increase? farm clficicncy. Nc'w 
state farms liaxe been made out of former 
collectives, and some have absorbed parts of 
collectives. 

Peasant Tndivtdualism. Wc have already 
explained why and how the kulaks were 
crushed and dispersed in the years 1929-31 
and collectivization forced, with the help of 
the poorest peasants (Chapter 31). The govern¬ 
ment decreed that the basic form of collective 
farm was the artel, that is, a common owner¬ 
ship of the socialized stock, seed, machinery, 
on land owned by the nation and leased in 
perpetuity by a state-ordained contract be¬ 
tween government and farms. 

The peasants-all of them-manifested a 
powerful instinct for private ownership of the 
land, cattle, and so forth, like peasants all over 
the world. The instinct is as powerful today, if 
wc may judge by two facts. (1) The govern¬ 
ment is unable to extract from the peasants 
the full cooperation in policies it has had to 
enforce by bitter coercion for thirty years. (2) 
At the slightest opportunity the peasants slice 


off from the common land the maximum pri¬ 
vate plots for their own family and lavish far 
more care on these than on the common opera¬ 
tions. The go\ernment has been compelled to 
allow considerable private property. 

Jn the period of war on the peasantry for 
collectivization, the peasants slaughtered their 
cattle and horses; and even in 1959, livestock 
production (except for pigs) has only just 
caught up to the 1928 figures. In slaughtering 
their draft animals the peasants unwittingly 
put themselves at the mercy of the govern¬ 
ment, for they were all the more ol)liged to 
use mechanized farm ec|uipTnent owm*d by 
the government. Therewith tlu? Soviet goviTU- 
ment used a ransom technirpie worse than 
that of any capitalist landlord. 

This remarkable fact must be noted: the 
kulaks wt?re deslro>'ed totally by a brutal gov- 
eniment operating on an erroneous theory of 
human nature; the peasants who remained on 
the farms and those then young fiiil! want 
their own land and produce and free markets! 

Pi.ANNiNC. Cosplan and the various minis¬ 
tries set crops and acreages; plan the irriga¬ 
tion and othi*r works to Ix^ undcrtaki'ii; supply 
the specified amount of farm eejuipment; pre¬ 
dict and order the growth of th(? herds; make 
plans for afforestation, antidrought measures, 
and so on. The plans are long term and short 
term. They are very special and important for 
certain crops—for example, cotton, oilseeds, 
and other industrially necessary plants. 

Throughout the Union the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has an enonnous staff, research stations, 
and every kind of agricultural specialist. 

CoLLECTivE-FAnxf CONSTITUTIONS. The col¬ 
lective farms are constituted on the basks of 
the Standard Articles of Association of the 
Agricultural Artel of February 17, 1935.^ This 

’ See J. H. Meisel and E. S. Kozera, MateriaU 
for the Study of the Soviet System, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1953, pp. 217-19. 
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was “approved” by the second congress of the 
kolklioz shock workers and confirmed by the 
Council of Ministers and the C^cnitral (Commit¬ 
tee of the party. (This is a law-yet it was not 
evolved ill the? Soviet!) Since that time there 
have been minor amendments and several ad¬ 
monitions against tlie violation of its articles by 
the peasants. 

Each farm has a government charter based 
on the above-mentioned articles. The land be¬ 
longs to the state, but the collective is given 
permanent use of it. The colhx tive owns all the 
means of production except the large machines, 
which, however, it began to acquire in 1957. 
The mi'ans of production include all cattle, 
tools, farm buildings. Hour mills and other 
simple processing equipment, seed, fodder, and 
so forth. The hc'avy machinery, until 1957, be¬ 
longed entirc'ly to the state and was opcratc'd 
by the machine and tractor stations (M.T.S.). 

Each collccti\'e farmer may own a dwelling 
house, garden tools, a garden plot, some live¬ 
stock, and any buildings needed to shelter the 
livestock. Sui’h ownership amounts to 3 per¬ 
cent of all cropped land.. The government de¬ 
crees the amount of livestock that can be 
held; it varies slightly from area to area. For 
example, in the areas that arc chiefly engaged 
ill raising crops, the limits are one cow, two 
calves, one or two sows and their offspring, up 
to tcMi sheep or goats, unlimited poultry and 
rabbits, and up to twenty bec?hives. 

The collective is constrained to work to the 
annual plan of crops and cattle set down by 
the authorities above. This takers account of the 
shares of the produce that will remain with 
the fanners and the obligations of dc'Iivery 
and taxation they have toward the state. The 
collective is ordeivd to maximi/e production, 
minimize the cost, establish and maintain cer¬ 
tain civic services such as newspapers, books, 
and barbershops. 

Almost tlie entire labor force on the farm 
consists of the kolkhozniki and their families, 
plus the mechanized units at the special times 
of the year when they arc needed, plus hired 
specialists from time to time and extra hands 
at critical seasons. 


This is the general framework of the collec¬ 
tive. We now turn to the actual working of the 
system. 

The Farms Controlled 

The collective farm is not free from outside 
control or democratic; it is governed from 
above by the governmental authorities and 
the (Communist party. 

The principle of distribution of farm produce 
among its members, and between the farm 
as a whole and the govemment, is not di.'ter- 
mined by the collective but unilaterally com¬ 
manded by th(i government. 

The village soviets have control over the ful¬ 
fillment of the collectives’ plans and proce¬ 
dures. As the soviets are dominated by the 
party, that is where authority lies. Moreover, 
the raion soviet has even more executive 
power over each collective in its area: it ap¬ 
proves the charter, can expel members, nomi¬ 
nates the members of the collective’s auditing 
commission, analyzes the collective’s accounts. 
As long as the machine and tractor stations 
were in operation, the soviet had to apjirove 
the contract made by collective and M.T.S. It 
can cancel any decision of the collective it 
considers unlawful. 

Ill addition the collectives are govern(?d by 
the plans, rules, and regulations from the ag¬ 
riculture and collective-farm ministries, repre¬ 
sented by their local agronomists who practi¬ 
cally direct every operation on the farm. 

The M.T.S. Although the machine and 
tractor stations began to be dissolved in 1957 
they must be described. They were the local 
governmental agency that gave mechanical 
.service to the collectives. The stations were es- 
tabli.shcd in June, 1929, for two reasons. (1) 
The peasants, at the time of collectivization, 
were too ignorant and far too poor to be able 
to acquire or to use tractors, combines, and 
other machinery. (2) The possession of the 
mechanized instruments for progress on the 
farm gave the government (that is, the Com¬ 
munist party) a decisive grip over the peasan¬ 
try. In fact the M.T.S. were made into the very 
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strong local party nuclei for political domina¬ 
tion of the collectives. Party membership 
among M.T.S, mechanics was far greater than 
among the peasantry. By 1957 Uierc were 8,000 
stations employing some 186,000 adininistia- 
tors, engineers, and technicians and about 1.5 
million machine operators. The greater use of 
mechanized equipment released surplus labor 
on the farm for use in induslry. 

The dependence of the collective on the 
M.T.S. became almost total. The .M.T.S. per¬ 
formed all the mechanical work connected with 
sowing and harvesting: it was a local monopoly 
of equipment and skill. The Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture ai)pointed the per.sonncl, consisting of 
agricultural specialists, in addition to the opera¬ 
tors of machines. A deputy director “for po¬ 
litical work” was appointed by the party. He 
was assisted by the Komsomols. M.T.S. workers 
were Most.'ow’s officials, the intelligentsia of the 
countryside. The peasantry actually drove the 
tractors—hut under orders; the servicing of 
equipment and general dircxticjn for its use 
were in the hands of the M.T.S. experts. 
These were the spc'arhead of modernity, science, 
and planning among the still rather backward 
peasantry. The M.T.S. made an annual contract 
with each farm for services to be rcndcrcxl, at 
fees laid down by the state. The result \N'as to 
make the M.T.S. one more planner and de¬ 
tailed controller of the work of the collective. 

The ^^Democractf^ of the Kolkhoz 

According to tlie charter the supreme au¬ 
thority in the kolkhoz is the general meeting 
of all its working members over the age of 
sixteen. It elects its chairman, a managing 
board, an auditing commission. It admits 
new members and expels those who have vio¬ 
lated the rules; draws up annual estimates of 
income and c.xpcnditurc; and formulates the 
annual production plan, the financial plan, and 
the plan of capital construction. It sets down 
norms of output and the ratings of the various 
jobs on the farm. It draws up the rules of in¬ 
ternal farm order. It makes agreements with 
outside organizations. For the employment of 
“hired labor” and for loans from the state or 
agricultural banks, its approval is necessary. 


For tlie continuous conduct of business the 
meeting elects an cxec utix e committee, or man¬ 
aging board, of between five and nine persons. 
Its chairman is also chairman of the collective 
as a whole. lie directs the w’ork of the board, 
convenes the general nu^etings, selects the ap¬ 
pointed officials, directs the financial affairs 
according to the charter and the meeting’s 
decisions. He is also the collective’s n*pre.senta- 
tive in its external transactions. The gi‘ni*ral 
meeting can at any time remove the chairman 
by a vote, on tlui grounds that he is not carry¬ 
ing out the meeting’s policies. Similarly, it 
can remove the board of management. 

The auditing commission (dominati'd by 
the raion soviet) audits the books of the col¬ 
lective and reports to the geiu'ral meeting. 

This looks like an ideal, small, democratic 
collective enterprise. But we hav(» .seen that 
the many central and local governmental con¬ 
trols supplant the democratic el(*ments of the 
collective. 

The Place of the Party on the Farm. 
The regional party eommitt(‘es have ag?*ieultnral 
departim'uts which are entrusted with the ma¬ 
nipulation of thi‘ peasantry. Tlu' immediate 
work is done by the district party committee*, 
the raikom. It controls all the organizations 
like the soviets, the M.T.S., the farms, and 
so on. It indoctrinates party k'adc'is, intc'iprets 
the rulings of the higher-level authorities, 
plans agitation, education, and propaganda in 
the villages, manenvers the .sel(.*etion of the 
key members of the kolkhozy. It guides the 
work of the primiiry party unit in the eoKec- 
live itsc’lf. 

It is uphill work for the parly. The peasants 
have taken to the membership of the paity 
much less readily than urban w'orkers, as C.’hap- 
ter 35 has shown. In 1947 it was announecxl 
that rural Ckanmunists constituted about 27 
percent of the party membership at that time. 
But this is far from saying liow many work¬ 
ing farmers on the collectives are members. 
For a considerable proportion of the party 
members wc?re administrative and tc'chnieal 
personnel in tlic rural areas, the paid c^fReials 
of the farms, people on the state farms, and 
M.T.S. workers. 
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In order to influence the peasantry the party 
members buttonhole amenable peasants who, 
though not C^ommiinists, are not unsympathetic, 
and so establish an aktiv—the nucleus of acti¬ 
vists, of zealots. “Sympathizers” and onlooking 
fellow travelers among the peasantry come 
within its orbit. These are satellite voters at the 
collective fann meetings. The Komsomols are 
spurred on to develop cultural activities and 
“socialist competition,” pitting the product of 
one farm against another. 

Jnst as the party has its political commissars 
in the army battalions, so it has its equivalent 
leader in each collective: the secretary of the 
farm's primary party unit appointed by the 
raikom. The secretary is the real chairman of 
the collective, so far as the reality of decision 
making on any important issue is concerned. 
He can engineer the discharge of any chair¬ 
man through farm party caucus. It is obvious 
that the efficiency of the farms is largely de¬ 
pendent on the ability of the chairmen, virtu¬ 
ally the managers. The Central Committee and 
the Presidium and secretaries of the party 
never cease to complain of their incom¬ 
petence, and the necessity of swift removal of 
chairmen who do not measure up to their job. 
There is frequent turnover, but not with much 
improvement. Even party campaigns to get 
qualified party personnel to take over chair¬ 
manships on the farms, and to send other spe¬ 
cialists and managers trained in agricultural 
schools, seem to have made little if any differ¬ 
ence. The latest lamentation was made by 
Khrushchev on June 29, 1959, at the Central 
Committee. 

How Is the Peasant Paid for His Work? 

The produce of the farm is shared among the 
following entities. 

(1) Until 1958 the state took a tax in 
kind, a compulsory delivery. It paid for these 
products, but at a much lower price than they 
would fetch on the open market. (This was 
equal to rentl) 

(2) The collective paid the M.T.S. for its 
services in kind—at a price determined by the 
government. 


These two components have been changed; 
(1) there are noncompulsory sales to the 
government, and (2) the tractors and machines 
are being bought and paid for on an installment 
plan. 

(3) The government gets repayments of seed 
and other such loans in kind. 

(4) What then remains in the collective’s 
produce is divided into two parts as decided 
by the general meeting (prompted by the 
party caucus of activists), (a) One part is sold 
to the government or to the cooperative organi¬ 
zations that sell retail to consumers, or it is sold 
on the free, open markets. These sales are the 
source of the farms money income. Prices in 
these sales are much higher than the price at 
which the state used to buy compulsorily. The 
open markets—farm producer to consumers— 
bring the highest prices, (h) The other portion 
of the product remaining is divided among 
the members. So is the money income, but 
only after the state’s income tax and fire and 
other insurance fees arc paid and a sum of 
15 to 20 percent has been set aside for capital 
and repair purposes. Thus, what remains of the 
produce plus the net money fund is divided 
among the farmers. 

“Workdays.” The principle of division among 
the farmers is the “workdays” put in by the 
farms, days actually worked. Each person at 
work gets (a) the total produce (less taxes 
and sales) times (b) the number of his per¬ 
sonal workdays, divided by (c) the total num¬ 
ber of farmers times (d) the total number of 
workdays. 

Workdays are not all equal; they arc not 
merely chronological. In 1948 the government 
set down nine different workday rates for the 
different jobs on the farm. The least-skilled 
work is rated as one half a workday; the most 
skilled and onerous jobs are rated as two and a 
half workdays. Thus rewards arc given to qual¬ 
ity and quantity of work. Furthermore, in order 
to introduce what is evidently so sadly lack¬ 
ing all the way through the Soviet economy, 
“personal responsibility” and incentive to 
higher productivity, the government set up 
incentive pay, per brigade and then per zveno 
(the smaller group within the brigade, the 
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'link”). This arrangement tends to keep the 
brigades cohesive and constant, making for 
better work rhythm and method. 

The method of pay, then, is that of piece 
rates and is far from the promised egalitarian¬ 
ism of agrarian communism. This is a grim re¬ 
treat by the party from its professed ideals 
before it took i30wer. 

The Soviet leaders established this method 
because the collectives were charitably giving 
too large an income to peasants who may 
have worked more and longer, but who actu¬ 
ally produced less than others. Thus the gov¬ 
ernment penalized the iinder-the-avcragc pro¬ 
ducers, as the supplements were taken out of 
the joint “kitty.” A skilled colleetivc farmer in 
category nine obtains five times tlie income of 
a muzhik in the lowest category. (Query: Is 
the skilled farmer a Soviet kulak?) 

^^Individualistic Philosophy” 

If the land does not belong to the peasant 
and he cannot sell or consume the produce as 
he personally wishes and he must grow things 
as the government demands, why should he 
not be slack? There is, the party loaders com¬ 
plain constantly, a “survival of individualistic 
psychology,” of “bourgeois mentality,” in spite 
of Little Father Stalin’s or Khrushehev's divine 


attributes pictured tliroughout the land and in 
the schools. 

Two drastic measures have had to be under¬ 
taken by the government in recent years to 
make the farmer work on the collective. First, 
minimum workdays were set with a criminal 
penalty for noncompliance. This practice was 
started in 1939, but the criminal penalty was 
abolished in 1956. 

Second, the care the peasant was permitted 
to give to his private plot of ground was re¬ 
duced. The peasants concentrate too much on 
their own private plots for the government’s 
satisfaction and encroach on the collective 
land. Something like half the total of eggs, 
poultry, and milk are currently produced on 
the private plots. Up to 1939 over half of all 
the stock was privately owned. From 1935 the 
government made a constant onslaught on 
these practices, urging the local soviets and 
party units (who clearly must have connived 
or been slack) to recover the produce and land. 
It also counterattacked by sharp punitive meas¬ 
ures: e.g., the worst blow of all, a certain 
percentage of the produce of the private plots 
was included in the quotas to be delivered to 
the government, at prices set by the govern¬ 
ment. The peasants resisted, but the Stalinist 
regime raised state quotas and reduced tlie 
prices paid to farmers. 


THE NEW AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Stalin’s policy of force did not produce the 
agricultural goods. Productivity per person re¬ 
mained as low until 1953 as it had been in 
czarist timcsl Even before Stalin’s death 
Khrushchev and his expert associates were 
seeking a more liberal policy of rewards. The 
Malenkov faction agreed; the industrial and 
commercial managers who supported him be¬ 
lieved in more consumer goods for everyone. 
An “old guard,” personified in Molotov and 
Kaganovich, disagreed. They were purged. 

The Khrushchev leadership has been obliged 
to seek a higher total produce and greater per 
person farm productivity for three reasons. (1) 
It does not enjoy the personal loyalty that 
Stalin had built up for himself; hence it needs 


to satisfy popular demand for more and better 
food. (2) It has to provide for the increase in 
population, about a four million, or 2 percent, 
increase per year. (3) It needs stockpiles in 
case a war should result from its aggressive 
foreign policy. 

It changed agricultural policy in several re- 
.spects. It substantially raised the prices paid 
by the state; as a result, farm incomes jumped. 
In June, 1958, the Central Committee, under 
the impulse of Khrushchev and his Minister of 
Agriculture, Matskevich, completely abolished 
C'ompulsory deliveries at government-fixed 
prices, allowing for annual bargaining between 
the government and farmers. All other con¬ 
trols, however—planning, political, administra- 
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tive, and party—still function. Above all, con¬ 
trol by the ruble is still dictatorial: the 
governincMit arbitrarily sets the farm prices 
and can lower them; and it can raise the price 
of farmers' goods of all kinds, machinery, gaso¬ 
line, spare parts, and fertilizer. The peasant has 
no mass customer but the government, and he 
has bef^n warned to be efficient. One part of 
Khrushchev’s price policy is praiseworthy; 
within the total paid by the state to the 
farms, the poorer farms (by reason of location 
and climate, etc.) are paid higher per unit 
than the richer ones, and the disparity beb\'een 
fertile and infertile farms is immense. 

Some care is necessary in interpreting the 
increase in farm income. Those were years of 
good Imrvests. Second, the farmers received a 
very poor total income in 1952, as poor as 
the very lowest grade of factory worker (270 
rubles or $26 a month)—and for the bottom 20 
percent, even much lower. Third, the prices in 
the free nuirket were reduced, though the 
farmers were able to sell in volume. Fourth, a 
larger percentage of fann income was made 
indivisible, that is, required to go into capital 
and more production investment for fertilizer, 
buildings, and other improvements. There still 
remained, however, a nice increase in income 
for the farmers.® 

It appears that, with such incentives, the 
number of workdays per able-bodied worker 
rose from an average of 295 in 1953 to about 
335 in 1957. 

The socialized control of the Russian collec¬ 
tive has far from diminished, in spite of re¬ 
visions in Yugoslavia and Poland. In fact, the 
movement to bigger farms has continued 
rapidly. Moreover, the number of state farms 
has swifdy increased. Here the workers are 
agricultural laborers employed by the state, re- 

* We must note that there is an immense varia¬ 
tion in the earnings by region, due in the main to 
the kind of crop that is grown and the varying 
climatic and soil conditions, and the price the gov¬ 
ernment pays for the various crops. 

If the receipts for the year 1950 are counted 
as 100, then tor 1955, they were 150; for 1956, 
168; .and for 1957, 176; there is no hgurc for 
1958 or later, but it would be higher than 176. 
It is a substantial advance: “material incentives’* 
as Khrushchev promised. 


ceiving wages, and the state is complete master 
of the produce. In 1953 these farms consisted 
of only 10 percent of the total sown area; by 
1957 they had over 25 percent of the area. 
They are far more effieient than the collectives 
in labor, produce, and cost of production. In 
the ordinary collective the party apparatus has 
been greatly increased. There is less self- 
government than ever before. As the amalga¬ 
mated farms are so much bigger, the gap be¬ 
tween the management and parly secretaries 
and the peasants is wider. 

The ministries have poured in more capital 
and equipment. Yet in part through tlie lack of 
these and of fertilizers, but also through ignor¬ 
ance, Russian agriculture still lags far behind 
the United States. For example, in 1956 the 
United States, with 150 million .acres cropped, 
had 4.5 million tractors; the U.S.S.R., with 480 
million acres cropped, had only 892,000 
tractors. Sovic't leaders liad too long preferred 
investment in heavy industry. 

In Decemljer, 1958, Khrushchev reported to 
the Central Committee of the party that the 
man-hours spent on the production of key 
agricultural products was very much less in the 
United States than in U.S.S.R. Thus, for each 
220 pounds of produce, the following number 
of man-hours were spent; 



United 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 


States 

State Farms 

Collectives 

Grain 

1.0 

1.8 

7.1 

Cotton 

18.8 

29.8 

42.8 

Milk 

4.7 

9.9 

14.7 

Hogs 

6.3 

43.0 

103.0 


The government has had to counteract the 
migration of fanii machinery operators to the 
cities. It has tried to keep high-school gradu¬ 
ates on the farm and has intensified farm 
training. 

It should be added that the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, realizing the vulnerability of the nation's 
food and raw-material supply owing to the rel¬ 
atively small area of production, attempts to 
raise productivity by providing schools for the 
leaders of the collectives, for the party, and 
for the Komsomols. 
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Surpass the United States"* 

Agriculture could be the Acliillcs* heel of 
Soviet power in the world and socialism in 
Russia. For the people press for more consump¬ 
tion and they need it to sustain the heavy 
work demanded in industry. In other lands, 
especially in the Unit(‘d Slates, pic is not in 
the sky, but on the farm tables. On May 24, 
1957, Khrushchev announced a campaign to 
overtake the United States in per capita output 
of butter, milk, and meat: butler by 1957, milk 
by 1958, meat by 1960. But the goals were not 
attained on time, especially in meat, for which 
the target has been deferred for an indefinite 
period. Yet. in a sense, this kind of race is 
less vital than the production of grain for men 
and cattle. 

Especially under the impulse of Khrushchev, 
great “crash” programs ha\'e been undertaken 
in the opening up of new lands for grain pro¬ 
duction in Kazakhstan and nearby regions. 
But the success of the policy on these virgin 
lands depends on a very fickle climate. Two 
years out of four sufR’r drought; the seasons are 
short and it rains at haiTesl lime. By such crash 
programs, and the vigorous prc'ssurc; on young 
people to migrate to those areas and suffer 
pioneer hardshij^s, the total Soviet acreage 
under cultiv^alion was iiuix'ased by 20 percent 
between 1953 and 1957, and a target of ISO 
million metric tons of grain was set for 1960. 
An important amount was detailed for corn 
with which to feed pigs and so raise the meat 
available for consumplion. Whereas the aver¬ 
age harvest for 1950-54 was about 85 million 
metric tons, the haivest for 1956 rose to 115- 
120 million, but in 1957 it went down to 100 
million. In 1958 it rose to 131.5 million; in 
1959, it slipped to 124.8 million. Yet this is 
considerable progress over 1954. 

However, to hold the line, let alone to im¬ 
prove, means (juite unremitting pressure by 
the party leadership on the farmers. The grave 
problem of the U.S.S.R. is still individual and 
acreage productivity. So far the larger farms 
and the trained specialists have done little to 
improve this. It has to be said, also, that the 
cultivation of new farm land beyond the Urals 
cost tremendous sums in equipment, fertilizers, 
seed, transportation of workers, and building 


materials. It cost dreadful hardship to the hun¬ 
dreds r)f thousands of young people who went 
there. Many party members, even exalted ones, 
like Kirichenko and Belyayev, have been 
ruined because the harvests have not been 
gathered in time, or conditions not prepared 
for the new settlers. 

The M,T,S. to the Farms 

Another change of magnitude is the current 
policy of turning the M.T.S. over to the col¬ 
lective famis through the purchase of ecpiip- 
inent by the fanns. This is most significant po¬ 
litically as well as technically. Stalin would 
have preferred to have all the peasants as 
state-farm workers. Opposition by Stalinists to 
the reform was one of ihe parly Pn'sidiurn 
disputes leading to the ousting of Khrushebex \s 
opponents in June, 1957. The Central Commit¬ 
tee of the party and Khrushchev espousetl the 
reform in January, 1958. 

What is the policy? The collective farms buy 
M.T.S. ecpiipmcnt at a rate allowing for their 
depreciation. Th(;y employ, as part of the col- 
lective-fann economy, llie mechanics and ex¬ 
perts who have hitherto rendered them the 
.services. They will buy direcl from the state 
.such other machinery as they need to nu?et 
future ne(*ds aiid changes in farm technology. 

I’he essential reason for this reform was the 
failure of dual eontred of farm product i(^n by 
the M.T.S. and the colleitiva* farms. The farm 
economy had been subjected to two masters 
\x4io did not .sec eye to eye. The M.T.S. pre¬ 
ferred certain operations, like plowing, to 
others, because they xx^erc; more profitable*; 
hence they neglected some farms. The collec- 
tix'cs, inexperienced in using and .servicing the 
machines, often made unreasonable demands 
on the M.T.S. Tensions xvc?re aggravated xvlitm 
the farms xvere increa.sed in size, and the dis¬ 
tance betxveen farm management and M.T.S. 
also xvidened. 

Khrushchev advocated the change on vari¬ 
ous grounds. Collective-farm managers and 
community xvoiild attain a single and keen re¬ 
sponsibility for good management. Over the 
years they had acquired expertne.ss in farm¬ 
ing, and the party noxv had sufficient control 
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over the peasantry to insure technical ad¬ 
vances without having to depend on the M.T.S. 
Moreover, party membership had increased on 
the farms (it is estimated that 90 percent of 
the chairmen of collectives are members), and 
the addition of specialists to the farm popu¬ 
lation would enhance membership even fur¬ 


ther. Khrushchev expects more incentive to 
take care of the machinery which had often 
been shockingly mistreated. 

One problem to be solved is how to pay the 
mechanics and experts who are taken into the 
farms, for the money they used to receive from 
the farms will now be paid to the state. 


THE RUSSIAN STANDARD OF LIVING 


The accompanying tables give a good sum¬ 
mary of the standard of living of the U.S.S.R. 

The contrast, so glaring, between the econo¬ 
mies of the U.S.S.R. and the United States, is 
not the result of the inefficiency of a great, 
overweighty, creaking machine of centralized 
planning and the ill success of the agricultural 
policy alone. It is also the result of the recency 
of Russia’s emergence from a primitive rural 
economy—only thirty years ago. Also, a dread¬ 
fully destructive world war from 1941 to 1945 
devastated and despoiled the land, disorgan¬ 
ized the labor force, and took tlie lives of at 
least 20 million people. 


Furthermore, as have repeatedly suggested, 
the Soviet government plans its production, 
prices, and taxation so that the consumer 
gets less of a share of the total product of his 
hands and brains. The best estimate for 1955 is 
presented in the table on page 554. These per¬ 
centages are of a gross national total which is 
only about one third of that of the United 
States. In Russia it must be divided among 210 
million people as compared to America’s 180 
million. The Russian people arc still, as they 
have been for decades, condemned to eat and 
enjoy little and to pile up plant and equipment 
and annaments. 


MINUTES OF WORKING TIME REQUIRED FOR PURCHASE OF 
SELECTED CONSUMER ITEMS (OCTOBER, 1955) 



LTnitcd 

States* 

Franeef 

West 

GermanyJ 

United 

Kingdom§ 

U.S.S.R. 

Flour, wheat (I kg.) 

7 

43 

25 

18 

59 

Rice 0 kg.) 

12 

70 

33 

— 

200 

Bread, white (1 kg.) 

12 

27 

30 

12 

51 

Beef, sirloin (1 kg.) 

34 

309 

156 

145 

290 

Pork, loin chops (1 kg.) 

56 

211 

172 

139 

369 

Fish, fresh (I kg.) 

29 

83 

57 

62 

297 

Butter (1 kg.) 

49 

332 

225 

127 

462 

Milk, pasteurized (1 liter) 

7 

18 

13 

15 

41 

Eggs, fresh (1) 

2 

11 

8 

7 

12 

Apples, eating (1 kg.) 

9 

42 

34 

36 

196 

Cabbage (1 kg.) 

5 

16 

9 

13 

81 

Potatoes (1 kg.) 

3 

7 

6 

9 

20 

Coffee (500 gr.) 

32 

194 

340 

— 

501 

Tea (500 gr.) 

47 

586 

518 

113 

940 

Oleomargarine (1 kg.) 

20 

129 

65 

56 

334 

Sugar (1 kg.) 

7 

42 

44 

22 

324 

Cigarettes (20) 

7 

33 

54 

54 



Source: National Industrial Conference Board. (For 1959 figures, U.S. and U.S.S.R., see Monthly Labor Review^ 
April, 1960.) 

*Based on forty-six cities. 
fBased on four cities. 

IBased on seven cities. 

§1952 figures. 

^Estimated. 
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CONSUMPTION AND OWNERSHIP, 

SELECTED CONSUMER GOODS* 




U.S.S.R. 

United 

United 


U.S.S.R. 

1965 

Kingdom 

States 


1958 

planned 

1958 

1958 


Consumption of Selected Foods: Pounds per Person 


Meatf 

84 

158 

106 

161 

Butter 

8.4 

11.2 

19 

8 

Eggs 

14.5 

20.5 

28 

45 

Sugar 

57 

93 

115 

98 


Textiles, etc.: Consumption per Person 



Cotton fabrics, yds. 

30.6 

38 

26.9 

50.0 

Wool fabrics, yds. 

1.6 

2.5 

5.9t 

2.9t 

Silk fabrics, yds. 

4.5 

7 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Linen fabrics, yds. 

2.5 

3 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Leather shoes, prs. 

1.7 

2.2 

2.7 

3.5 

Paper, lbs. 

23.5 

33.5 

119 

227 

Durable Goods: Annual Home Sales per IflOO of Population^ 


Watches and clocks 

122 

n.a. 

147 

n.a. 

Motor cars or motorcycles* 

1.7 

2.7 

11 

27 

Vacuum cleaners 

1.2 

n.a. 

22 

18 

Refrigerators 

1.7 

4.6 

9 

16 

Washing machines 

2.3 

6.7 

13 

16 

Radio sets 

17 

22.7 

24 

50 

Television sets 

4 

8.9 

39 

30 

Sewing machines 

14 

16.4 

n.a. 

n.a. 


Durable Goods: Numbers Oivned per 100 of Population^ 


Refrigerators 

0.6 

3.3 

3.7 

26.5 

Washing machines 

0.6 

5.0 

9.7 

23.5 

Sewing machines 

n.a. 

16.0 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Radio sets 

15 

19.5 

28.5 

78.8 

Television sets 

1.5 

6.5 

15.1 

27.4 

Motor cars or motorcycles* 

0.9 

2.2 

7.7 

31.7 

Source: The Economist, London, September 5, 1959. 





*U.S.S.R. figures for food, textiles, etc., watches and clocks, and vacuum cleaners arc production figures 
only; but foreign trade is unimportant. 

fCarcass weight (including lard and offal). Soviet figures of recent British and American production arc taken 
to make figures comparable. Actual consumption in 1958 was: United Kingdom, 125 pounds; United States, 
152 pounds. 

^Square yards. 

§In this section the second column of figures for the U.S.S.R. is the 1959-65 planned average. 

''Motor cars for United Kingdom and United States. Motorcycles for U.S.S.R., where sale of ears is negligible 
(the 1958 output was 120,000, part of which was exported). 

§\n this section the U.K. and U.S. figures arc 1957. The Soviet figures are estimates assuming an average life 
of ten years for all goods, except more for sewing machines. 

n.a.: Figures not available. 


Both the urban and rural workers, including 
the intelligentsia, are badly oiF. Starchy foods, 
like wheat and potatoes, with a little more 
pork, cabbage, and carrots, will for many years 
still make up some 70 percent of the Russian 
total calorics as compared with 35 percent of 


the diet in the United States. The intelligentsia 
will be more firmly entrenched as the 10 per¬ 
cent or so of the population that gets by far 
the better deal out of the planned economy, 
while peasants and semiskilled and unskilled 
workers will do the sweated labor. 
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OFFICIAL SOVIET PRICES, lOfiO 


Commodity 

Food:* 

Chicken 
Beef, stewing 
Pork 

Average fish 
Butter 
Margarine 
Milk (liter) 

Eggs (10) 

Sugar 

Tea 

Rye bread 

Potatoes 

C^arrots 

Oranges 

Apples 

Coffee 

Cigarettes (2r)) 

Clothing: 

Cheap cotton print (meter) 
Silk dress fabric (meter) 
Cotton print dress 
Wool dress 
Man’s overcoat 
Man’s all-wool suit 
Man’s felt hat 
Wool sox 
Shoes (adequate) 

Durable consumer goods: 
Bicycle 
Motorcycle 
Radio receiver (good) 

TV (14-inch) 

Record player 
Alarm clock 
Popular wristwatch 
Family divan 
Personal care: 

Toilet soap (bar) 
Real-leather handbag 
Haircut 
Recreation: 

Record (12-inch long-play) 
Gasoline (gallon) 

Movie admission 
Theater seats 


JlUI/tCO I 


16.50 
12.00 

19.50 
11.00 
28.00 
14.00 

2.20 

7.50 

10.00 

70.00 

1.24 

1.00 

.3.50 

15.00-20.00 

20.00 

40.00 

2.20 

6..50 

110.00-125.00 

200.00 

475.00 

720.00 

2,000.00 

69,00 

11.00 

200.00 


450.00-600.00 

4,200.00 

400.00 

2,400.00 

250,00-300.00 

30.00-.50.(X) 

500.00 

1,300.00 

2.20 

140.00 

.90-1.50 

7.90 

3,00 

3.00-5.00 

5.00-25.00 


Source: Comparisons of U.S, and Soviet Economies^ 
Papers by Panelists^ U.S. Congress Joint Ixonomic 
Committee, 86th Congress, 1st Sc'ssion, Part I, p. 335. 
*Per kilogram unless otherwise stated, 
t About 10.5 rubles equal one U.S. dollar. 


Social Services 

The Soviet government provide.s, without .so¬ 
cial insurance payments made by the worker, 
sickness and disability benefits and treatment. 
Without any contribution from the citizen it 
provides all necessary medical services free of 
charge. The trade unions manage the sickness 
and disability administration. Mea.siircs are 
taken to cope with old age, maternity, iincin- 
ployment, mothers of large families, workers 
who need tlicrapcutie treatment, families who 
have lost their breadwinner, by way of pension 
or direct assistance in institutions. Of course, 
all these services must be paid for in the end 
by the worker, and this is done in the Soviet 
Union by taxes, which equal about 6 percent 
of an average family's income, and, much 
more heavily, by the government’s rigging of 
the prices of commodities and services of all 
kinds to balance its arbitrarily imposed budget. 

Agricultural Crisis 

The conduct of agriculture by the govern¬ 
ment, thoiigli indirectly, has subjected the Rus¬ 
sian people to a .serious crisis. The number of 
livestock is only .slowly rising from the catas¬ 
trophic year of 1928. These are tlie figures (in 
millions): 


Animal 

102S 

1953 

1059 

Cattle 

66.8 

56.0 

70.8 

Cows 

33.2 

24.3 

33.3 

Sheep and goats 

114.6 

109.9 

138.6 

Horses 

36.0 

1.5.3 

11.5 

Hogs 

'iin 

28.5 

48.5 


Yet the population has inerea.sed by some 47 
percent in the same time. Milk yields per cow 
have for years been only half the average in 
the United States; a Soviet acre gives 12 
biLshels of wheat and an American acre 17; 
corn, of a much inferior quality, 20 against 40.**’ 
The decline in milk and meat edibles from 1930 
to 1955 was on the order of 30 percent. Grain 


® The visits of U.S.S.R. agricultural expert.s 
headed by the Minister of Agriculture, V. I. 
Matskcvitch, to the U.S. have given the U.S.S.R. 
an enormous stimulus, especially in the production 
of corn, at least as fodder for hogs. 
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yield per capita has been only equal to that of 
1928. Some improvement is recently discerni¬ 
ble in dairy-produce yields. 

The situation is truly anxious. For the govern¬ 
ment has run counter to the natural incentives 
of the farmers, who would like to own their 
land and to produce for a free market. The 
government has brutally exploited them by 
staggering differences between what it pays 
for deliveries and the price at which it markets 
them; moreover, the fanner suffers from the 
difference in what he receives from the govern¬ 
ment and prices of manufactured consumers* 
goods. 

Housing 

Housing is managed by the local soviet ad¬ 
ministrations which own, build, and manage 
the houses; by the fact(^ries which provide liv¬ 
ing quarters for their workers (to be vacated 
when the worker leaves that particular job); 
and by some cooperatives which own some 
private house's from prerevolutionary days. In 
August, 1948, the Presidium of the Soviet de¬ 
creed that any citizen might have the right to 
buy or build a house, in the city or outside, 
of one or two stories and with from one to 
five rooms, and to own it personally. The lot for 
this purpose is assigned on unlimited lease by 
the local soviet executive departments, accord¬ 
ing to planning and rebuilding blueprints ap¬ 
proved by the U.S.S.R. government. 

Housing is a morc-than-usually black spot in 
the Soviet economy, a byword for crowding, 
dowdincss, lack of toilet and washing conven¬ 
iences, bad construction, unpainted, cracked 
plaster, leaking roofs. We quote the profile 
sketched by Harry Schwartz: 

Privacy was and is a rare privilege for those 
living in Soviet cities and towns. . . . [The] 
typical housing available for a small or medium- 
sized family in a Soviet city was only one room, 
in an apartment containing three to six families, 
all sharing the kitchen and bathroom, if any.’” 

An average family of four has less than 240 
square feet of living space—that is, one room 
of 10 by 24 feet, or the equivalent in separate 


Russians Soviet Economy, New York, 1951, p. 

384 . 


rooms. This helps to explain the stranglehold of 
tlie factory over the worker. It owns his roof 
and bed. This also explains the privileged posi¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia, army officers, party 
officials, and the M.V.D. 

In 1955, according to a United States con¬ 
gressional committee report,the per capita 
living space available in the United States was 
32 sciuare meters, whereas in the Soviet Union 
it was 4.8 scpiare meters. The Soviet man or 
woman has only about one-seventh the living 
area of an American, quite apart from the im¬ 
mensely superior (piality of the American 
home. The Russian pays much less for his rent; 
but then in 1957 roughly 70 pereent of his 
income (the avc'iage, per capita) went for 
food; 2.2 percent for rent and utilities; 18.2 
pereent for clothing. The rest was .spent on 
recreation, hou.sehold expen.ses, and transporta¬ 
tion. More Russian families need to have at 
least two members at work to maintain a sub¬ 
sistence level. 

Distribution 

Soviet produce is distributed partly through 
(I) the peasants* open markets, from the res¬ 
idue of their haiTcsts after the various i^ay- 
rneiits have been made to the government, (2) 
the states trailing .system, and (3) to a le.s.scr 
extent, the cooperatives. 

The ministries of trade in the various Union 
republics distribute the goods the Plan has 
allowed for the year’s consumption. This is 
done through chain stores managed in the 
towns by ministry officials operating through 
units called Torg. Drug stores are owned and 
managed by the ministries of health. The rural 
areas arc supplied by consumers* “cooperatives’* 
whose members arc the farmers. The village 
shops, generally managed by the cooperative, 
buy their supplies from the cooperative central 
organization called Tsentrosoyuz, with dele¬ 
gates from the local cooperative unions. 

Some 2.5 million persons arc engaged in retail 
trade, compared with three times that num¬ 
ber in the United States. The shops are incom- 


Soviet Economic Growth, Joint Committee Re¬ 
port, op, cit,, 1957, p. 112. 
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petendy managed; badly stocked with wrong 
assortments; often bereft of the barest neces¬ 
sities, let alone the comforts and luxuries avail¬ 
able to the Western consumer. They are beset 
with waiting queues and annoying rules about 
what classes of people have priority of sei*vice. 
The Soviet people-and the party-make con¬ 


tinual, universal, and bitter complaints about 
the lack of goods, their low quality, their lack 
of lasting quality-in spite of show places 
like GUM, the much-advertised Moscow de¬ 
partment store. There are almost no home 
deliveries. Installment purchasing has only just 
begun. 



CHAPTER 37 


Summary and Appraisal 


THE SOVIET UNION IS A DICTATORSHIP 


The government of the Soviet Union is a dic¬ 
tatorship, its main features summarized in 
Chapter 29, and thereafter analyzed in more 
detail. In spite of the passing of Stalin and his 
personal style of dictatorship, despotism re¬ 
mains the firm basis of Russian govemment, 
unshakable and fanatical, even if benevolent. 

Only a very small percentage of the Soviet 
people seem to object to this nonrepresenta- 
tive, nonresponsible feature of their govem¬ 
ment. The vast majority of the population is 
under fifty; hence very few really sense what 
alternatives might have been in their land 
before or after the Revolution of 1917. 

No popular revolt is to be expected against 
the system on this account, although we shall 
shortly appreciate that there are political bene¬ 
fits the people want that cannot be guaran¬ 
teed without a revolt in favor of self-govern¬ 
ment. Such a revolt, as the uprisings in Poznan 
and Budapest show, would be drowned in 
bloodshed by the Communist party; and, as 
Khrushchev crowded in 1959, with cheerful¬ 
ness and self-righteousne.ss, “My hands would 
not tremble.” 

Dictatorship by a Single Party 

The Communist party of the Soviet Union 
commands the dictatorship, monopolistically. 


All political, social, and economic activities in 
the nation are commanded by a group of men 
actuated by an ideology, that is, a sectarian 
philosophy of human nature and human des¬ 
tiny. 

We know from multitudes of interviews with 
thousands of refugees' who have since World 
War II burst open the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union, as well as from the very careful scru¬ 
tiny of Soviet newspapers and the speeches 
and behavior of their leaders, that only some 5 
percent of the people are convinced that its 
ideology represents realities and is morally just 
and acceptable, that its means and actions are 
therefore just, and that its party members are 
to be admired and obeyed. This small percent¬ 
age would fight hard to preserve the system 
with the same conviction and rulhlcssncss with 
which they inflict commands and punishment 
on the disobedient among their fellow country¬ 
men. In the main they are the elite of the 
Soviet Union: a large proportion (but not by 
any means all) of the party membership, 

' I have read hundreds of these; and the gen¬ 
eral statement of facts iniiy be seen in A. Inkeles 
and R. Bauer, The Soviet Citizen, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959, which is full of carefully cogitated 
figures and sober interprct.Ttion. Their earlier work 
(with C. Kluckhohn), How the Soviet System 
Works, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, should also be 
consulted. 


725 
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especially those in paid office and at the high¬ 
est policy-making and command positions; the 
police; governmental employees of especially 
the higher services at the center and in the 
local-governmental agencies; and the military 
officers. 

At the other extreme is perhaps some 5 per¬ 
cent, who might at a time of promising crisis 
rise against the regime. They are a miscellane¬ 
ous group who like the Western way of life 
and hate the police state. 

In between are 90 percent of the population, 
mixed and rather apathetic, who consider the 
regime, variously and in different degrees, im¬ 
moral, unjust, unwise, and cruel, or they are 
people who do not care or do not know much 
about it. These arc diversely preoccupied or 
terrified to do other than hide their cofitempt 
and discontent, and they “go along” with the 
regime for a peaceful life and personal secu¬ 
rity. Others passively connive, though with 
“featherbedding” and “go-slow” tactics at 
work, because if they appear to be pro- 
Communist their young people win job oppor¬ 
tunities. They are not animated by any consider¬ 
able alternative economic doctrines or party 
views, nor do they cherish ideals of a better 
society to come. 

Will This Dictatorship Continue? 

There is nothing within the Soviet Union that 
can shake it—except a conflict within the party 
itself. Failing this, liberators from outside the 
country would be necessary to overturn the 
dictatorship. For the dictatorial party most 
skillfully and most ruthlessly uses spies, inform¬ 
ers, secret police, torture, lawless procedures 
of arrest and exile, execution, and economic 
intimidation, to inhibit from the very begin¬ 
ning any gathering of men and women who 
might challenge its being and power. It com¬ 
mands the judges and the attorneys; it has its 
hands on every kind of job and educational 
opportunity and holds the property in all kinds 
of material possessions. It can tell a Russian 
whether he may live in his own homeland, in 
his owm town, or whether he may live at all. 

In the final resort the party’s reign depends 
on the ready use of the appropriate kind and 


degree of terror. Let there be no mistake, 
Stalinism or de-Stalinization, terror lies in the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Terror is the logical 
derivative of tlie system, and the system asserts 
the superiority of the life-values of a few 
men over the insights of all others. It leads to 
the principle that the Communist end justifies 
any means. It denies a God and a soul requir¬ 
ing virtue; it is founded on the belief that 
man is made of matter alone, and that his na¬ 
ture and destiny may be exactly known now 
and for the future by the methods of science, 
of which the party leaders arc the only true 
masters. 

This dogmatism, based on one man’s view of 
the world (Marx or Lenin or Khrushchev, or 
all compounded), is, in Rii.ssia, still compatible 
with a variety of flexible and tactical inter¬ 
pretations for the daily formulation of policy 
and its administration. The contenders at high 
levels of the party debate such matters using 
identical quotations from Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, or pieces taken from rival parts of the 
context. The texts of deified men are the au¬ 
thority, pronounced by an elite having more 
philosophic insight than the masses, an elite 
that is better and wiser by nature and by birth. 
If the texts were openly abandoned, the party 
leaders would suffer a shocking loss and the 
personal power of the party elite would van¬ 
ish; and they arc not the kind of men who 
would voluntarily surrender power. Yet tliey 
have concrete situations to face, if they do not 
want the whole system to founder. Hence they 
quote as it suits them, interpret in different 
senses. But some dogmas are maintained— 
above all, the inability of the people to .see as 
justly and accurately as the party can see. The 
different leaders, just because they are differ¬ 
ent individual human beings, put forth differ¬ 
ent interpretations. Hence, from time to time, 
some are reviled and some exiled or executed 
as “right” or “left” deviationists or “dogmatists” 
or “revisionists.” This engenders factions with¬ 
in the governing institutions, for each responds 
to the problems of the day, foreign and do¬ 
mestic, in his personal way, and having an 
individual idea of what a good society should 
be, he must ascribe it in this system to Marx 
or Lenin. 
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The 90 percent of the people who ‘‘go 
along” largely do not know what the ideol¬ 
ogy is, or they arc bored with its cliches, or 
they observe the disparity between its de¬ 
mands for civie virtue and the laxity of party 
members. In any case, they usually personalize 
their hatred by hating the men and women of 
the party. 

What Is It the Dissatisfied Resent? It 
is not the absence of reprcscnlati\’e govern¬ 
ment It is the violation of wliat may be called 
“Russian” norms or virtues, deri\'ati\'e from 
long Russian tradition, or sheer social spontane¬ 
ous human sympathy and decency. Their party 
politicians force immoral actions from them: to 
inform on others, to intimidate others in work 
relationships, to put pressure on them in elec¬ 
tions, to kowtow without a right of choice or 
explanation. Their traditional mores, and those 
that spring up spontaneously day by day in 
face-to-facc relationships call for loyalty to 
each other, for sincerity and frieudliuess in 
interpersonal life. 

To vast numbers of men and women in 
any system of government, fundamental princi¬ 
ples, the “public philosophy” as Walter Lipp- 
mann has called it, do not matter. They arc 
not philosophically minded; or the educational 
system has not really taught them the spiritual 
foundation of authority and obedience. Where 
this element matters most in the Soviet Union 
is among the population of uni\'ersity age and 
among writers and artists—in short, the intel¬ 
lectuals. The youngsters in high school, the 
Komsomols especially, accept the noble olficial 
claim of the foreign and domestic superiority 
of the Soviet system (except for accidental 
personal blemishes like that of Stalin), over all 
other political societies. Rut at the universities 
there has been much rebellion, especially since 
the death of Stalin, the revelations of his 
misdeeds, and above all, when the Polish and 
Hungarian uprisings occurred. Illicit mimeo¬ 
graphed leaflets were even circulated which 
did not merely ask surface questions but criti¬ 
cized the basic authority of the regime, and 
this criticism was repeated in class discussions. 
The movement was crushed by the threat of 
expulsions, and many students were actually 


expelled. Even the indoctrinated Komsomols 
cannot all be kept in line, and the party leaders 
are extremely worried about dissenters. The 
Communist ideology as such pro\x\s to be so 
boring by now tliat it is difficult to get the 
young to attend political and party classes, or, 
when they are there, to gi‘t them to listen. 

Does this portend the fall of the regime or 
its softening? No, because the rewards and 
punishments in the hands of the party can ex- 
a(*t obedience even if it cannot carry con¬ 
viction. Yet the regime needs the devotion of 
the millions of able and cducah'd men and 
women now in their thirties. The men who 
manage the regime are Soviet ediuatcd, not 
Stalin or Stalinists; and the younger generation 
has come to expect as much of life as any 
American of the same age. They wish to 
inherit the promise of this Age of Pl(?nty, 
materially and spiritually. As the old careerists 
over fifty die or arc pensioned off (and the 
Presidium of the party has the latter very much 
at heart), the quality of the regime must surely 
become more flexible, more progrc'ssive, more 
liberal. The.se possibilities have become its jus¬ 
tification, the basis of its authority. It must 
perform and in these terms. 

A Personal Dictatorship? 

Within the dictatorship of the Communist 
party over the Russian people and other na¬ 
tionalities, there operates a piasoual dictator¬ 
ship over the party apparatus. UndiT neither 
Lenin nor Stalin nor Khmshchev has the party 
congress exerted a policy-making will. Nor 
can it, given the ideology of thci party leaders 
and the economic policies to which they have 
committed themselves. They set the lowest 
value on democracy within the party. 

For Lenin insisted on the virtues of revolu¬ 
tionary vision and action by one man, even 
if .some debate is permitted. This “democratic 
centralism” is the essential basis of the party's 
constitution. Furthermore, the tasks of the local 
party members are so multifarious, so insistent, 
and so under coercion from above, that only 
the top leaders have time for national policy 
making. Though Stalin was adulated and dei¬ 
fied by his own arrangements, his terror was 
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widely feared and hated. Fear and hatred of 
party leadership, varying in intensity, is still 
the most widespread attitude of the population. 

The collective body, the Central Committee, 
is again under the domination of the First 
Secretary, who has planted members in the 
hierarchy throughout the nation in such a way 
as to give him a body acquiescent to him and 
afraid to revolt even if it now voices dissent. 
Yet since murder has been discarded, consent 
must be won for office and policy. It seems 
that tile committee is an active and influential 
body. 

Why was the “cult of the individuar modi¬ 
fied after Stalin’s death? Partly because it 
brought terror into the lives of the top leaders 
of the Communist party itself. Partly because 
it was felt by the successors to Stalin that the 
populace might be better led than coerced in 
their hard tasks and poverty-stricken lives, 
coerced by their local party leaders who had 
imitated Stalinist despotism. Partly because 
no one leader had at once so merged ideology, 
policy, and tactics as to bring about immedi¬ 
ate acceptance. Another reason was, perhaps, 
a response of shame to the constant criticisms 
by informed foreigners. And there was a prag¬ 
matic view that wisdom docs lie with several 
minds rather than one, especially in a genera¬ 
tion of intelligentsia reared in the Soviet 
institutions themselves and comprising people 
of varied interests and varied skills. 

Hence, the Central Committee and the Pre¬ 
sidium are summoned much more frequently 
than under Stalin. It is clear that they are 
divided into factions and interests. It is clear 
that a process of debate occurs. Yet, the First 
Secretary, who is also Prime Minister, has 
managed by all political tactics short of execut¬ 
ing his opponents to purge them from party 
office and to fill places of power with his 
friends. Terror is still endemic and glints just 
below the surface. The execution of the foimer 
Prime Minister of Hungary, Imre Nagy, and 
his colleagues in June, 1958, a totally unneces¬ 
sary and altogether wanton step, makes sense 
only as a warning of what might happen to 
other “revisionists”--which means moderate lib- 
erals—at home and abroad. It reannounces 
Lenin’s own remedy for opposition. 


Nevertheless, Russia is now governed by a 
“qualified” dictatorship, and a slight element of 
mildness has alleviated its pressures. Yet the 
party is still monopolistic. Below the Central 
Committee there can be no debate about the 
policies and destiny of the nation. 

The personal clement enters strongly here 
for any facet of Soviet policy, much as Karl 
Marx denied it. He put all the emphasis on 
environment, economic processes and interests, 
the pressure of the whole people, as the 
determiner of the political system. But we 
observe that Soviet leaders differ from each 
other in a combination of four factors. (1) 
They understand Lenin differently. (2) Their 
tactical application of Lenin to emergent situa¬ 
tions differs. (3) They have a differing compre¬ 
hension of what is going on in the world 
and in Russia. (4) They have different active 
characters. Thus, Khrushchev talks dogma but 
acts with comparative freedom in new situa¬ 
tions; he has had local experience; he is san¬ 
guine; he is shrewd; he despises “Talmudists 
and pedants”; he has a native capacity and 
appetite for government, that is, for solving 
problems somehow. He claims to be a 
“working-class” man. He has a gift of remark¬ 
ably earthy and vivid speech. He is a manip¬ 
ulator to whom success is more than orthodoxy. 
He will be contested by the guardians of the 
Leninist dogma, as well as those who have a 
different view of the problems to be solved and 
the pragmatic ways of doing so.^ 

The disgust of a large part of the population, 
and especially of the younger generation, to 
the older party hierarchy was stimulated by 
the comparative freedom to speak, even if 
guardedly, in the 1953-56 period; by the revela¬ 
tions of Stalin’s crimes; by the constancy of 
Tito's claims that there were more ways than 
one to “socialism” and that Stalin’s way, even 
Moscow’s, was not necessarily the best; by 
their own developing education; by the con¬ 
tinuing threats to their own security and 
welfare. 

2 Thus, diplomats have surmised that Khru¬ 
shchev’s retreat from the summit in May, 1960, 
was compelled by lack of enough support in the 
Central Committee. 
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A SOCIALIST SYSTEM 


''Socialism” might mean only ownership and 
management by the state of all the means of 
production and distiibution: that is. state cap¬ 
italism. It might also mean equality of distri¬ 
bution. But this latter meaning the Soviet 
Union has renounced in practice and repudi¬ 
ated in its Constitution. For it found that it 
could not develop the economy, the arma¬ 
ments, and armed forces it wanted, without 
rewards for different skills, far more unequal 
than in the United Slates where freedom and 
mobility permit an equalizing choice of em¬ 
ployment, rewards, and sacrifices. 

The development of heavy industiy at all 
costs is still the prime, overpowering principle 
of the party’s endeavor and the whole nation’s 
burden. Yet heavy industry is not required by 
the core of party ideology. The party ideology 
only requires the cessation of class cxploitatit)n 
in the economic process. This could be 
achieved with a very modest gross national 
product. It could be accomplished best—per¬ 
haps—in a system of rural communism, an 
ascetic culture. 

Why then the exploitative addiction to heavy 
industry? It is for the defense of the nation 
and the defense of the privileges of the mem¬ 
bers of the Communist party. These goals do 
not emanate from the demands of the working 
class in Russia; they are imposed by the party. 
The party wants the prestige of Russia’s being 
an advanced industrial nation. What could 
their ideology give tlie Russian people that 
they would not gladly exchange for a higher 
standard of living? This is the secular trend all 
over the w^orld—to raise the standard of living. 
But the Communist party has preferred to use 
the key industries for war purposes rather than 
for eonsumcr goods. The party sneered at de¬ 
fense expenditures or defense efforts when they 
did not govern Russia: Lenin was ready to 
cede almost half his country to the Germans 
in 1917 (if there were no other way out) so he 
could keep a part that would allow him to 
establish his communist state. 

This, then, involves us in the Leninist ideol¬ 
ogy that communism is the wave of the 
future; that all capitalist states must in the end 


succumb to it, but before they do they will try 
to destroy the one groat example of it in the 
world; and that it is the duty of the com¬ 
munist state to help liberate the proletariat 
elsewhere from its capitalist masters. 

Attitudes Toward Russian Socialism 

What do the Russian people feel about this 
system of socialism with heavy industry as its 
chief objective? 

The intelligentsia, that is, the party and 
governmental, economic, and professional peo¬ 
ple above the level of while-collar employees, 
numbering some millions, are complacent. 
The system has given them education and 
opportunities for interesting work. 'I'hey earn 
very high salaries compared with the skilled 
and unskilled manual workers and the collec¬ 
tive and state farmers, and their children have 
definite advantages in obtaining higher educa¬ 
tion, even as they have social advantages in 
housing, recreation, and so forth. Some talk of 
the workers as American tycoons do, with 
distaste and contempt, or share the arrogance 
of the white-collar aristocracy. 

Tile manual workers care little whether a 
factory belongs to the state or to an individual 
capitalist; life and labor in the factory, they 
might think, are much the same. They are 
guaranteed against what they are deliberately 
taught exists in Western democracies—unem¬ 
ployment and soup-kitchen lines. Tliey have 
.social security. What they complain about is 
low pay, the unavailability of consumer goods, 
and the emergency and crash programs that 
put immense pressure on them. The skilled 
workers take rather the attitude of the intelli¬ 
gentsia. All of them complain about the diffi¬ 
culty of getting recri?ation when money is 
scarce and time is taken up with shopping and 
subjection to a driving pace at work. 

All groups, peasant and nonpeasant, com¬ 
plain about the situation of the peasantry: the 
lack of private ownership of the land they 
work and the forced submission of farm in¬ 
comes for the benefit of the party and the 
state’s investment in industry. 
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The more sophisticated upper class incline 
to the idea that light industries should be re¬ 
leased from state management, though they do 
not say what the alternative would be. They 
and others exert steady public opinion in favor 
of economic decentralization. 

In the opinion of the Russian people, the 
best features of the regime remain the “social¬ 
ist” system (except for agriculture), planning, 
and the welfare services. The “proof” before 
them is the remarkable material achievements 
of the regime. But the g(*neral body of the 
people are not in a position to know that tliis 
and more might luu'e been possible with free 
development, and that their standard of living 
per capita is still very low, because the state 
takes away so much for arms and nonconsum¬ 
able goods. 

This dissatisfaction of all but some 10 per¬ 
cent of the people with the standard of living 
is grimly serious. It is not a matter over which 
the risks of rebellion will be taken. But there 
are other ways in which dissatisfaction is ex¬ 
pressed; by foatlicrbedding, “go-slow” tactics, 
petty theft, drunkenness, and, on the fanns, 
absenteeism from collective work. But these 
bring their own specific and severe penalties, 
not to speak of the laws against “social para¬ 
sites.” 

A Class Society 

The existence of classes is evident by in¬ 
ference from what has already been said. 
There are two class systems in operation. (1) 
There is the cleavage between tlie party as a 
whole, especially its functionaries, and the rest 
of society. The former may be said to “exploit” 
the latter. It does this in part by substituting 
its will for that of the rest of the people, by 
making them work to produce goods and serv¬ 
ices which benefit the party's point of view 
and its privileges. For, in spite of tlie duties 
party members must fulfill, they also have .such 
privileges as priorities in clothing, housing, 
cars, school advantages for their children, va¬ 
cations, recreation, and tiavel. 

(2) Within the general population there arc 
classes as we have indicated on page 690. 
Their interests are different; their income and 


privileges are markedly different; their satis¬ 
factions or dissatisfactions with the regime are 
Very diverse. There arc tensions between them, 
and the upper classes exert a pressure on the 
lower to avoid being subjected to eqiialitarian 
rewards or workers* control. 

This class cleavage is not likely to change, 
because it is to the party’s advantage to main¬ 
tain it, especially while it is interested in fast 
development of the economy. The top class is 
needed by the party; its views on how to run 
the economy are indispensable to the party. 
It will succumb to party direction, as it has 
already done, in order to prescive its o\vn 
privileges. But labor cannot improve its posi¬ 
tion, because the labor unions are controlled 
by the parly, and the workers could not 
organize a rival movement. 

Thf. Soviet System Is a Culture. The 
Soviet Union takes education seriously, but 
apart from the technical subjects it uses educa¬ 
tion OT>ly to replace religions and general 
philosophic ideas by a single and unique view 
of the world—Marxian materialism. It has al¬ 
most entirely vanquished religion and the 
churches. It preaches human equality, personal 
and racial; yet it practices gross inequality. 
Above all, it negates the cardinal merit of the 
West, which is freedom to make moral 
choices by voting to legislate for the whole 
community. Hence, the Soviet’s “socialist legal¬ 
ity” has turned out to be a denial of civil 
liberties. It departs sharply from the liberation 
of mankind desired by Karl Marx. 

Marxism-Leninism in International 
Relations 

Peace propaganda never ceases in the Soviet 
Union, and it alleges that the non-Communist 
world incites and prepares for war among 
capitalist states and between them and the 
Soviet Union. The success of the nation’s sci¬ 
entists, well directed and persuaded, in pro¬ 
ducing H-bombs and then intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and earth satellites spurred on 
the party and the government to alternate 
horrifying threats of annihilation to all her 
neighbors and bids to a peacemaking summit 
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conference. To this has been added an attempt 
to undermine the sources of supply of the 
Western powers by economic aid to those who 
might have been the clients of these powers. 
The party extracts from Russian farmers and 
workers whatever resources it likes, without 
any debate or permission, for use in eco¬ 
nomic aid to backward nations. 

The Russian people are taught to believe 
that the United States is an aggressor and is 
intent on dominating the world. They have 
been taught to despise America as a material¬ 
istic country, without having been made aware 
that their own party, whatever its spiritual 
doctrine, has given only material benefits 
(small, indeed, but some) and taken away 
the spiritual elements involved in religion and 
political liberty. They have been taught con¬ 


tempt and even hatred for the United States 
as a capitalist system that lives on the .slavery 
of the workers and ill-treats its minorities. 
They have even been convinced that the 
American standard of living, which is actually 
.several times higher than their owai, is, in fact, 
lower than theirs. They arc saturated with the 
idea that Americans do not resiicct art and the 
intellect and are wanting in sensitiveness in 
human relations, in altruism, in dedication to 
the community, and in the loving amiability 
they believe to be the preserve of Russians. 

All this is most important as a .support for the 
party regime. It results in a patriotism which 
responds to the party's appeals, cwn though 
the party is feared and hated. It sustains obedi¬ 
ence to both unpleasant work and to immoral 
commands. 


IN SUMMARY 


The regime is disliked, and even hated, be¬ 
cause it works with terror and the abuse (not 
merely the use) of the secret police; bccau.se 
the party is domineering; because the public 
welfare, as conceived by the public, is disre¬ 
garded by the party; because personal free¬ 
dom has been taken away. It is detested be¬ 
cause it asks for bitterly hard work, with small 
and arbitrary rewards in personal consumption 
goods and services. It is cursed for its inter¬ 
ference in the practice of religion and the 
kindnesses of family life and for its subordina¬ 
tion of all personal relationships to its political 
necessities. 

Yet it is a regime that will not and cannot 
be overthrown from inside. For it possesses the 
advantage of symbolizing the people's country, 
Russia, their homeland; and to destroy the 
party might be to leave Russia open to for¬ 
eign conquest. Simple patriotism, like that 
which fought the Nazis, would pnivail to pre¬ 
serve the regime by preserving the fatherland. 
The industrialization of the country, the ad¬ 
vances in science, technology, and education, 
and the expansion of the borders and influence 
of the Soviet Union strengthen this patriot¬ 
ism. The moment the rulers feel rcstiveiicss 
among the population, they scare it with spy 
tales and vilify foreign nations and statesmen. 


What, then, do the Soviet people demand? 
They would not mind an autoeratic govern¬ 
ment if it were kindly and paternal and 
would rid itself of terror and brutalities. They 
are not disinclined to .seeing physical force 
exerted against malefactors in a more primitive 
form than is now common in the West. But 
they do wish their regime to respond to popu¬ 
lar demands for more to consume and enjoy. 
They want a government that doc*s not invade 
their homes, obstruct their movements from 
job to job at their own discretion, interfere 
with frei'dom of speech or of free association 
among friends. They would like to see civil 
rights firmly protected. 

The main lesson of this book, unintended as 
it was, is i^robably that such specific benefits 
and rights cannot be secure unless they are 
guardt'd by a freely elected, representative, 
and responsible government and indc'pendent, 
impartial courts of law. These again depend 
on a regime of freely created and operating 
political parties. But this is what the people of 
Russia are far too crushed to be able to rise 
and establish. 

In all government today, and so also through¬ 
out history, there is a very wide margin be¬ 
tween the depth of misery which people will 
tolerate and their readiness to cure it by 
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facing all the personal and family risks, in¬ 
calculable and gruesome, which revolt involves. 
Troops and police, inspired and exonerated by 
a fanatical ideology, and handling the machine 
guns and cannon as they did in the 1956 
slaughter in Budapest, have a powerful ad¬ 
vantage. 

The dictators of Russia have subjected them¬ 
selves to terrible mental and moral pressures, 
because they have set themselves such ambi¬ 
tious social and economic goals to be imposed 
in a very brief time. This leads to a personal 
desperation within each one of them. In de¬ 
mocracies the burden of initiative and fulfill¬ 
ment is lightened for the leaders because au¬ 
thority and responsibility is distributed on 
many shoulders. The desperation, and there¬ 
fore the dictatorship and the terror, of the 
Soviet leaders must continue, since they arc 
unlikely to abandon their plans, admit their 
errors, or surrender their favorite methods. 

When they express their contempt for other 
societies as ‘'capitalist,” they make an error of 
fact and perpetrate a trick of propaganda. 
These other societies are marked more funda¬ 
mentally by democracy, expressed as one man. 


one vote, and by governmental personnel and 
policies determined by the majority of such 
free votes. But this the Communist system 
abhors. 

However, the Russian people will tolerate 
much and forgive their dictators even more, if 
the promise of abundance becomes perform¬ 
ance. Now that the Soviet leaders have them¬ 
selves shown the importance of visiting the 
democracies and seeing for themselves the 
widespread plenty and the general happiness 
of foreign peoples and have talked to the 
Soviet people in terms of raising living stand¬ 
ards as high as those abroad, they have set 
themselves concrete goals that the people can 
also understand and use as criteria of quality 
and service. This docs make for the prospect 
of a more liberal society. Massive cultural 
exchanges swell the tide. It would seem that 
the Soviet rulers can hardly expect to make the 
economic progress they aim at without a more 
willingly consenting people; and, for success 
with their educated and aspiring younger gen¬ 
eration, pouting for more goods, they must 
move towards persuasion and collaboration 
and away from merely brutal command. 
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1. What is the status of religion in the Soviet 
Union? 

2. Evaluate the relationship between the aboli¬ 
tion of private property and the political system 
of the U.S.S.R. 

3. Discuss the position of the state in the 
Soviet Union in relation to education. 

4. Discuss the relations between the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment and art, literature, and culture. 

5. Analyze the chief features of the class sys¬ 
tem and political institutions of czarism. 

6. Compare the charac'ter and status of the 
“ruling class** in czarist Russia around 1900 with 
the “ruling class*’ in the U.S.A. 

7. Analyze the characteristics of Russian politi¬ 
cal thinkers and political parties l)efore 1917. 

8. Appraise the revolutionary theory and prac¬ 
tice of Leninism. 

9. “The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 was plain 
usurpation.” Explain. 

10. How do you account for the very easy suc¬ 
cesses of the Bolshevik revolt? 

11. Evaluate the main sociological influences in 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. that have given these 
countries tlieir vastly diiTcrent political systems. 

12. Analyze the status and role of the Com¬ 
munist party of Russia in the government of tlie 
Russian people before and after Stalin. 

13. What is meant by describing the Soviet 
government as “totalitarian,” “authoritarian,” “non- 
responsible,** and “a dictatorship”? 

14. Try to distinguish between the Marxist and 
Leninist theories of the state and the reality of 
the U.S.S.R. economy and policy. Do the same for 
Ru.ssian foreign policy, in relationship to the 
Leninist theory of imperialism.” 

15. List and explain the main features of tho 
Coastitution of the U.S.S.R. 

16. Describe the proc(?ss of lawmaking in the 
Soviet Union. Who makes the laws and what 
popular control of this process exists? 

17. Assess the relationship bet^veen the Prime 
Minister and Council of Ministers and the Su¬ 
preme Soviet. To what extent can it be said that 
the “executive branch” is “responsible**? 

18. Compare the idea of the sep.^ration of 
powers as held in the U.S.A. with that held in 
the Soviet Union. 

19. “It is a vain Imast that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is an example of federalism, for 
in principle there is not a trace of true federalism 


in it; it is centralization tempered by accident.” 
Coniinent. 

20. “The strength of our lead(*rship lies in its 
collectivity, solidarity, and inonolithity.” By what 
organizations and methods docs the government 
of the U.S.S.R. attempt to realize its own pre- 
scriptitm, and with what succe.s.s? 

21. Analyze civil rights as pronounced by the 
U.S.S.R. Constitution of 1936 and e.xainine their 
effectiveness and guarantees. 

22. Are the Soviet law courts reliable defenders 
of a citizen’s rights? If not, why not? 

2.3. If a Soviet citizen were dissatisfied with the 
laws passed by his Supreme Soviet, how could 
he get them altered to his satisfaction? Compare 
the situation with that in the United States and 
Great Britain. 

24. If a Soviet citizen is dissatisfied with a de¬ 
cision made by the ailministrative officials or the 
police, what rcanedics has he? Arc they as satis- 
lactory to you as the remedies available in the 
Unit<?d States and France? 

25. If a Soviet citizen is aggrieved by the ju¬ 
dicial interpretation of the law, what arc nis 
remedies? 

26. Discuss the C.P.S.U. as “the vocation of 
leadership.” 

27. Compare the admission to and expulsion 
from party membership in the C.P.S.U. and the 
political parties of the U.S.A. or Great Britain. 

28. What does the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union mean by the doctrine of “criticism 
and .self-criticism”? Discuss. 

29. Analyze the institutions at the summit of 
tho C.P.S.IJ., especially from the standpoint of 
tlie change in top leadership and in the light of 
"democratic centralism.” 

30. Discuss the conditions under which a leader 
like Stalin or Malenkov or Khrushchev can rise 
to the top position of political leadership in the 
Soviet Union. Do thc.se conditions give any 
grounds for anxiety to the statesmen of democratic 
countries? 

31. Distingui.sh and estimate the comparative 
force of the various motives, ideological and 
otherwise, that constitute the driving force in the 
leadership of the U.S.S.R. in its domestic policy. 

32. “The constitution of Soviet Russia is not that 
of 1936 but it is the constitution of the Rii.ssian 
Communist party.” Analyze and explain. 

33. Compare the po.sition of trade unions In 
Russia as to their economic and political influence 
with those in Britain or France or West Germany. 
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34. Analyze the relationship of the armed forces 
to the goveriiiiient and the C.P.S.U. Compare 
this relationship with that prevailing between the 
armed forces and the goveriiinent and parties of 
any democratic country. 

35. Describe concretely the organization and 
use of terror by the governing authority of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repiiblics over its own 
citizens. 

3C. Discuss the role of the police authorities, 
secret and otherwise, in the development and 
present position of the government of the Soviet 
Union and its effect upon the population's labor 
and morale. 

37. Compare the aims and machinery of eco¬ 
nomic planning in the Soviet Union, Britain, 
and the U.S.A. 

38. How would you account for the remarkable 
progress in Russian economic productivity since 
1926? 

39. Analyze the divcirse policies introduced by 
Khrushchev in the Soviet economy in the last few 
years. Why were they deemed necessary? What 


effects have they had on the structure of indus¬ 
try, agriculture, and the political system? 

40. Analyze the relationship between the Soviet 
government and agricultural production. 

41. Compare the provision of social services by 
the public authorities in the Soviet Union with the 
situation in America and Britain. 

42. It was Lenin’s idea that the communist state 
must be established in order to liquidate the 
class structure of society and abolish the exploita¬ 
tion of one man’s labor by anotlier. Has the Soviet 
Union succeeded in doing this? 

43. Analyze the mixture of persuasion and ter¬ 
ror that enables the government of the U.S.S.R. 
to function successfully. 

44. How has the Soviet Union in practice 
demonstrated that Karl Marx’s statement, “the 
state will wither away,” is false? 

45. Is it likely that in any foreseeable time 
the Soviet government may become a democracy? 
What does the? latter term mean? By what forces 
could so great a change be brought about? 



QUESTIONS FOR COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


1. Why h.is povcrninoiit hcmino ihc most 
potent force in modern society? 

2. Compare the institutional and behavioral 
problems raised by Bijj; Government in the U.S.A., 
Britain, and the U.S.S.K. 

3. “Tf you demand rights, you indirectly and 
perhaps directly demand government.” Comnienl. 

4. Estimate the importaiiee from all angles of 
the demand for a high standard of living on 
modern governments, deinoeralic and dictatorial. 

5. Some ilemoeratie critics condemn the Snvi«*l 
Union for being a planned economy. Most Rus¬ 
sian politicians c'ondemn Aim'iica and Britain for 
being “capitalist.” Ca)mpare this distinction with 
that between democracy and dictatorship. Are 
they the same thing as the critics eomxdain 
about? And which is the more fundamental di.s- 
tinetion? 

6. In what ways liavc modern govcrnmc'nts 
organized tliemselves to aeeoinplish economic 
planning? 

7. What probk'ins in demoeratie states are 
made especially acute by the advent of the “wel¬ 
fare state”? 

8. Is it true to say that the formal educational 
.sy.stein of a nation is a fundamental component of 
its political system? Explain why, and show in 
moefern democracy and dictatorial states how this 
is exemplified. 

9. On what grounds does the Soviet Union 
justify its claim to be the only real democracy? 
Are they sound? 

10. Is the government of the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, or West Germany a “class government”? 

11. Account fully for the fact that the parlia¬ 
ments of all democratic countries cxccqjt the 
United States contain w'orking-class representa¬ 
tives. Is it not strange that the U.S. Congre.ss does 
not? 

12. “Force is the midw'ife of an old .society 
leading to a new.” Comment and exemplify. What 
is “force”? 

13. “Power corrupts and absolute jjower tends 
to corrupt absolutely''. Is this true of government 
in any two countries among the following: the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, France, the U.S.S.R.? 

14. Is it possible to ban power from govern¬ 
ment? 

15. “Infinitely the most potent single agent of 
progress in every rcsi)cet in modem nations is the 
state.” Discuss the validity of this judgment by 
comparative appraisal of the role of government 
in France, in West Germany, and in the U.S.S.R. 


16. “The Briti.sh constitution is a i^attcrn of 
applied ethical .scruxdes; the Soviet constitution is 
a facade for the power of a single party.” Com¬ 
ment. 

17. Compare American and Soviet fcdcrali.sin. 

18. Ctnnixirc the qualities needed for top politi¬ 
cal leatlership in the U.S.A. with those neeifed in 
the U.S.S.R. {(i) to rise to the highest positions, 
and (b) to use the authority located there. 

19. “I'he inim ipal function of political iiartic’S 
is to eon(‘eivc\ commf'nd, ami establish a nationally 
visioned pattern of a good .society.” What 
fimetions ami organization does this entail? 

20. Do you think that the time is ripe for the 
enaetment in each democratic i>olitical system of 
a general statute to govern the eoiistitiilion and 
oi)eralion of political parties? If not, why not? If 
.so, what would you inefnde in it? 

21. Ought any political parties be outlawed? 
Why? 

22. What is ami what is likely to be the effect 
of the use of television in election campaigns in 
demoeratie countries? 

23. Is it possible to talk of “pressure groui)s” in 
the government of the Soviet Union? What form 
would they take compared with those of the 
democratic countries? 

21. In what sense, if any, can it be said that 
English political behavior is "better” than that in 
the* American political system? What meaning 
could you attach to the word “belter” in such u 
eonlexi? Througli what aspects f)f government 
could your an.swer be demonstrated? 

25. Analyze British political institutions from 
the criterion of the provision of leadc.Tship of the 
ma.sses in the iiKHlern state. Goinx)are with France 
or Rii.ssia. 

26. Bring to bear on the top political lead(*r- 
.ship of the U.S.A., that is, Congress and the 
President, all your critical talent to assess its 
adequacy for our own time. What is lacking? 
What reforms can you proimse? What would be 
required to make the reff)rms feasible? 

27. “The highest executive leadership in the 
American system of government depends cxcc.s- 
sively on a ‘gamblcj' the gamble of one man’s 
character and mind.** Analyze this appraisal and 
compare your diagnosis with the characteristics of 
equivalent leadership in the Soviet Union and 
Britain. 

28. Is a Government (the executive) entitled 
to withhold information from the public and even 
from the legislature? On what justifiable grounds? 
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29. “The chief international danger of the 
Soviet Unions government is^ that all its most 
potent processes are secretive.” Comment on this 
statement and compare the U.S.S.R. with demo¬ 
cratic governments in this respect. 

30. Consider and compare the conceptions of 
judicial review held in the U.S.A., France, Ger¬ 
many, and Britain. 

31. “No right is a right unless there is a 
remedy.” Discuss this in relatiun.ship to the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. and any other democratic 
political system. 

32. “Habeas corpus is the fundamental protec¬ 
tion of political opposition.” Compare tlie Soviet 
Union in this respect witli democratic countries. 

33. In which country can one be most sure of 
the subordination of the military forces to the 
orders of the civilian political commanders: the 
United States, Britain, Russia, Fnince, West Ger¬ 
many? Explain the conditions which determine the 
relative readiness to serve. 


34. Distinguish between politics and administra¬ 
tion and the relationship they bear to government. 

35. “The U.S.A. is far more in need of a class 
of civil servants like the British administrative 
class or the French civil administrators to head 
its administrative branch than those two countries 
themselves, c.spccially in view of the separation 
of powers that prevails in the U.S.A.” Discu.ss tlic 
significance of this suggestion fully. 

36. Analyze the quality of Soviet and British 
governmental structure and process in the service 
of the foreign policy of each nation. 

37. Discuss the impact of international tensions 
on the internal government of each country in¬ 
volved. 

38. What features of modern government and 
polities give you, personally, the most acute 
cause for anxiety? What would you propose and 
do to remedy them? 
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Jolm, by tbt; Rraco of Coil, Isin^ of Eiij^land, lord 
of Ireland, diiko of Normandy and Aiiiiilaine, 
and count of Anjoii, to his archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, carls, barons, justiciars, foresters, sheriffs, 
KoviTiiors, officcTS, and lo all bailiffs, and bis 
faithful subji'cts, ^'rcelinj?. Know ye, that we, in 
the prf\S('nce of Cod, and for the salvation of onr 
own sonl, and of the sonls of all oiir anci'stors, 
and (jf onr lii'irs, to tin* honor of Coil, and the 
CNaltation of the Holy ('hnrch and aniendment of 
onr kingdom [have j'ranted as nndcrwrittcnj by 
the cotinsi'l of o«ir venerable fathers . . . and 
others onr lie>;emen, 

1. We have in the first place granted to (^od, 
and by this onr present eharliT havi* eonfirined, 
for ns ami onr heirs forever, that the Enj^lish 
Chnreh shall be free, and shall have her whole 
rights and her liberties inviolable; and we will this 
to be observed in such a manner, that it may 
appear from thence, that tlu? freedom of elections, 
whiili was reputed most reipiisite to the English 
Chnreh, which we granted, and by onr charter 
confirmed, and obtained the confirmation of the 
same, from onr hird Pope fnnoeent the Third, be¬ 
fore the rupture between ns and onr barons, was 
of onr own fri'c will; which charter we shall ob¬ 
serve, and we will it to be observed with good 
faith by onr heirs forever. 

We have also granteil to all the freemen of onr 
kingdom, for ns and onr heirs forever, all the 
underwritten liberlic’s, to be cm joyed and held by 
them and by their heirs, from ns and from our 
heirs. . . . 

12. No scutage nor aid shall be imposed on onr 
kingdom, unless by the common council of onr 
kingdom; except to rc'dccnn onr person, to make 
onr eldest son a knight, and once to marry onr 
eldest daughter, and not for these, unless a reason¬ 
able aid shall be dc'iiianded. In like manner let it 
be concerning the aids of the city of London. 

13. And the city of London shall have all its 
ancient liberties and free customs. . . . 

14. And to have the common connc-il of the 
kingdom, to assess and aid, otherwise than in the 
tliroc cases aforesaid, and for the assessing of 


scutages, we will cause to be snininoncd the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater 
barons, individually by onr letters. And bc'sides, 
we will cause to be snmnioned in gencTal by onr 
.sheriffs and bailiffs, all those who hold of ns in 
chief, at a certain day, that is to say at the dis¬ 
tance of forty days at the least, tand to a certain 
place; and in all the* letters of sniimions, we will 
express the cause of the snmnions; and thci .snm- 
inons being thus made, the business shall proceed 
on the day appointc'd, according to the counsel of 
those w'ho shall be present, although not all who 
have been snmmonc'd have come. . . , 

17. Common pleas shall not follow onr court, 
bnt shall be held in some certain place. 

18. Trials upon the WTils of novel disseisin, of 
mart d'linrrstre, and darrein presentment shall not 
be takc'ii bnt in their propc’r conntic's, and in this 
nianiK'r: We, or onr c.*hief jnstic'iar if we are ont 
of tlm kingdom, will send two justiciars into each 
comity, four time's in the year, w'ho, with four 
knights of each comity, chosem by the county, shall 
hold the aforesaid assize’s within the comity on 
the day and at the place appointc'd. 

19. And if the aforesaid assizers cannot be taken 
on the day of the comity court, let as many 
knights anil freeholders, of those who were present 
at the county court remain Ixbind, as shall be 
.snflieient to do justice, according to the great or 
less imxxirtancc of the business. . . . 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chat¬ 
tels shall he distributed by the hand of his 
nearest relations and friends, by the view of the 
chnreh, saving to every one the debts which the 
defunct owed. 

28. No constable nor othc’r bailiff of ours shall 
take the grain or other goods of any one without 
instantly paying money for them, unless he can 
obtain respite by the free will of the seller. . . . 

38. No bailiff, for the future, shall put any iu.m 
to his law, upon his own simple affirmation, witli- 
out credible witnesses produced for that purpose. 

39. No freeman shall be seized, or imprisoned, 
or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way de- 
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stroyed, nor will we condemn him, nor will we 
commit him to prison, except hy the legal judg¬ 
ment of his peers, and hy the laws of tlie land. 

40. To none will we sell, to none will wc dtmy, 
to none will wc delay right or justice. . . . 

45, Wc will not make justiciars, constables, 
sheriffs, or bailiffs, except of such as know the 
laws of the land and are wc'll disposed to obscTvc 
them. . . . 

47. All forests which have been made in our 
time shall be iinmediatc'ly disforested, and it shall 
be so done with waterbanks which have been 
taken or fenced in by us during our rc*ign. . . . 

55. All fines that have been made by us un¬ 
justly or contrary to the laws of tlie laud, and all 
am(‘rceiueiits that have been imposed unjustly or 
contrary to the laws of the land, shall be wholly 
rc'initlcd, or ordered by the vc'rdict of the twenty- 
five barons, of whom nun!ion is made below fin 
the clause] for the sc'curity of the peace, or by 
the verdict of the greater part of them, togt tluT 
with the aforesaid Stephen, archbishop of (Canter¬ 
bury, if he can be present, and others whom he 
may think fit to bring with him; and if he eaiinot 
be presemt, the businc'ss shall proc<‘ed, nolw'ith- 
standing, without him; but so that if any one or 
more of the aforesaid tw’enty-fiv<* barons have a 
similar plea, let them be removed from that 
parlic'ular trial, and others elected and sw'orn by 
the residue of the same twenty-five, bo substituted 
in their room, only for that trial. . . . 

CO. Also all these customs and liberties afore¬ 
said, which we have granted to bo held in our 
kingdom, for so much of it as belongs to us, all 
our subjects, as W'cll ch’rgy as laity, shall observe 
towards their tenants as far as concerns them. 

61. But since we have granted all these afore¬ 
said, for God and for the amendment of our 
kingdom, and for the belter extinguishing the 
discord which has arisen between us and our 
barons, we being dc.sirous that these things should 
possess entire and unshaken stability forever, give 
and grunt to them the security underwTitteii, 
namely, that the barons may elect twenty-five 
barons of the kingchmi, whom they please, who 
shall with their whole pow'cr, observe, keep, an<l 
cause to be observed, the pc’aee and liberties 
which we have granted to them, and have 
exmfinned by this, our present charter, in this 
manner; that is to say, if we, or our justiciar, or 
our bailiffs or any of our officers, shall have in¬ 
jured any one in anything, or .shall have violated 
any article of the peace or security, and the in¬ 
jury shall have been shown to four of the afore¬ 
said twenty-five barons, the said four barons shall 
come to us, or to our justiciar if we be out of 
the kingdom, and making know to us the excess 
committed, petition that we cause that c.xcess to 
be redressed without delay. And if we shall not 
have redressed the excess, or, if wc have been 
out of the kingdom, our justiciar shall not have 


redressed it within the tenn of forty days, com¬ 
puting from the time when it shall have been 

made know'n to us, or to our justiciar if we have 

been out of the kingdom, the aforesaid four barons 
.shall lay that cause before the residue of the 
tw'eiity-five barons; and they, the twenty-five 
barons, with the community of the whole land, 

.shall distr('ss and harass us by all the ways in 

wliich they are able; that is to say, by the taking 
of our castles, lands, and i^osscssions, and by any 
other means in their powder, until the excess .shall 
have been redressetl, aei'oriling to their verclic-t, 
saving our person and the persons of our queen 
and eliildrt'U, and when it hath been redressed 
they shall behave to us as they have done before. 
And w'hoever of our land pleasetb may sw’ear that 
he w'ill obey the eomiiiands of the nforesnid 
Bvenly-five barons in aecomplishing all the things 
aforesaid, and that with them he will harass us 
to the utmost of his power; and w'e publicly and 
fret'Iy give leave to every one to swear who is 
willing to swear; and we will never forbid any 
to s\v<’ar. Blit all those of our land, who, of them¬ 
selves, anti (‘f their owm aeeord, are unwilling to 
swear to the twenty-five barons, to distress and 
harass ns together with them, w'c will compel 
them by our command to swear as aforesaid. And 
if any out? of the twenty-five barons shall die, or 
remove out of the land, or in any other way shall 
he prevented from exeenting the tilings above 
said, they who remain of the twenty-five barons 
shall elect another in his place, according to their 
owTi pleasure, who shall be sw'orn in the same 
manner as the rest. In all those things whieh are 
appointed to he done by these twcnly-Hvo barons, 
if it happen that all the twenty-five have been 
present, and have dilferrd in their opinions 
about any tiling, or if some of them who h;id been 
suiniuoiif'd would not or could not be presf'iit, 
that which the greater part of those who were 
present shall have provided and decreed shall be 
held as firm and as valid as if all the twenty-five 
had agreed in it; and the aforesaid twciily-fivo 
shall sw'oar that they will faithfully observe, and 
with all their iiower c*ause to be observed, all the 
things mentioned above. And W'e will obtain 
nothing from any one, by ourselves, nor by an¬ 
other, hy which any of these eoneessions and 
liberties may be revoked or diminislied. And if 
any such thing shall have been obtained, let it 
be void and null; and we will never use it, 
neither by ourselves nor by another. 

62. And we have fully remitted and pardoned 
to all men all the ill-will, rancor, and resentments 
which have arisen b(?tween us and our sid)jccts, 
both clergy and laity, from the conimcnceinenl of 
the discord. . . . 

63. Wherefore our will is, and we firmly com¬ 
mand, that the English Chiircb be free, and that 
the men in our kingdom have and hold the 
aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, well 
and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and en- 
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tirely, to them and their heirs, of ns and onr 
heirs, in all things and places for ever, as is 
aforesaid. It is also sworn, both on our part and 
on that of the barons, that all the aforesaid shall 
be observed in good faith and without any evil 


intention. Witnessed by the above and many 
others. Given by our hand in the meadow which 
is called Runningmede, between Windsor and 
Staines, this fifteenth day of June, in the seven¬ 
teenth year of our reign. 


BILL OF RIGHTS, 1689 

An Act Declannff the Rights and Liberties of the Subject 
and Settling the Succession of the Crown 


I. Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, assembled at Westminster, law¬ 
fully, fully, and freely representing all the estates 
of the people of this realm, did upon the thir¬ 
teenth day of February in the year of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred eighty-eight present 
unto their Majesties, then called and known by 
the names and style of William and Mary, Prince 
and Princess of Orange, being present in their 
proper persons, a certain declaration in writing, 
made by the said Lords and Commons in the 
words following, viz.— 

Whereas the late King James the Second, by 
the assistance of divers evil counselors, judges, and 
ministers employed by him, did endeavor to sub¬ 
vert and extirpate the Protestant religion, and the 
laws and liberties of this kingdom: 

1. 13y assuming and exercising a power of dis¬ 
pensing with and suspending of laws, and the 
execution of laws, without consent of Parliament; 

2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy 
prelates, for humbly petitioning to be excused from 
concurring to the said assumed power; 

3. By issuing and causing to be executed a 
commission under the Great Seal for erecting a 
court called the Court of Commissioners for Ec¬ 
clesiastical Causes; 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the 
Crown, by pretense of prerogative, for other time, 
and in other manner, than the same was granted 
by Parliament; 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, without 
consent of Parliament, and quartering soldiers 
contrary to law; 

6. By causing several good subjects, being 
Protestants, to be disarmed, at the .same time 
when Papists were both armed and employed con¬ 
trary to law; 

7. By violating the freedom of election of mem¬ 
bers to serve in Parliament; 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of King’s Bench, 
for matters and causes cognizable only in Parlia¬ 
ment; and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
courses; 

9. And whereas of late years, partial, comipt, 
and unqualified persons have been returned and 
served on juries in trials, and particularly divers 
jurors in trials for high treason, which were not 
freeholders; 


10. And excessive bail hath been required of 
persons committed in criminal cases, to elude the 
benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the 
subjects; 

11. And excessive fines have been imposed; 
and illegal and cruel punishments inflicted; 

12. And several grants and promises made of 
fines and forfeitures, before any conviction or 
judgment against the persons upon whom the 
same were to be levied. 

All which arc utterly and directly contrary to 
the known laws and statutes and freedom of this 
realm. 

And whereas the said late King James the 
Second having abdicated the government and the 
throne being thereby vacant, his Highness the 
Prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty 
Cod to make the glorious instrument of delivering 
this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) 
did (by the advice of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and divers principal persons of the 
Commons) cause letters to be written to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, being Protestants; 
and other letters to the several connti('s, eitics, 
universities, boroughs, and cinque ports, for the 
choosing of such persons to represent them, as 
were of right to be sent to Parliament, to meet 
and sit at Westminster upon the two-and-twentieth 
day of January in this year one thousand six 
hundred eighty and eight, in order to such an 
establishment, as that their religion, laws, and 
liberties might not again be in danger of being 
subverted; upon which letters, elections have been 
accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, pursuant to their respec¬ 
tive letters and elections, being now as.sembled in 
a full and free representation of this nation, taking 
into their most serious consideration the best 
means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the 
first place (as their ancestors in like case have 
usually done) for the vindicating and asserting 
their ancient rights and liberties, declare— 

1. That the pretended power of su.spcnding of 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of Parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal. 
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3. That the commission for erecting the late 
Court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, 
and all otlicr commissions and courts of like 
nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for c^r to the use of the 
Crown, by pretemse of prerogative, vvitliout grant 
of Parliament, for longer time or in other man¬ 
ner than the same is or shall be granted, is il¬ 
legal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to pe¬ 
tition the king, and all commitments and prose¬ 
cutions for such petitioning arc illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping of a standing 
army within the kingdom in time of peace, unless 
it be with the consent of Parliament, is against 
law. 

7. Tliat the subjects which are Protestants may 
have arms for their defense suitable to their con¬ 
ditions and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of inenibers of Parliament ought 
to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or 
proceedings in Parliament, ought not to be im¬ 
peached or questioned in any court or place out 
of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and 
returned, and jurors which pass upon men in 
trials for high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons before conviction 
arc illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, strengthening, and preserving 
of the laws. Parliament ought to be held fre¬ 
quently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon 
all and singular the premises, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties; and that no declarations, 
judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the preju¬ 
dice of the people in any of the said i)remises, 
ought in any wise to be drawn hereafter into con¬ 
sequence or example. 

To which demand of their rights they are par¬ 
ticularly encouraged by the declaration of his 
Highness the Prince of Orange, as being the only 
means for obtaining a fidl redress and remedy 
therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence tliat his 
said Highness the Prince of Orange will perfect 
the deliverance so far advanced by him, and will 
still preserve them from the violation of their 
rights, which they have here asserted, and from 
all other attemx^ts upon their religion, rights, and 
liberties: 

II. The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, assembled at Westminster, do resolve 
that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, be, and be declared, king and queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 


thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal 
dignity of the said kingdoms and dominions to 
them the said Prince and Princess during their 
lives, and the life of the survivor of them; and 
that the sole and full exercise of the regal power 
be only in, and executed by, the said Prince of 
Orange, in the names of the saiil Prince and 
Princess, during their joint lives; and after their 
deceases, the said crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs 
of the body of the said Princess; anil for default 
of such issue, to the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
and the heirs of her body; and for default of such 
issue, to the heirs of the body of the said Prince 
of Orange. And the I^ords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, do pray the said Prince and Prin¬ 
cess to acciqjt tlie same accordingly. 

III. Anil that the oaths hereafter mentioned be 
taken by all persons of whom the oaths of al¬ 
legiance and supremacy might be required by 
law, instead of them; and that the said oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 

I, A.B., do sincerely promise and swear that 
I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
their Majesties King William and Queen Mary; 
so help me God. 

I, A.B.. do swear that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure as impious anil 
heretical, that damnable doctrine and position 
that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed, or murdered by their sub¬ 
jects, or any other whatsoever. And I do de¬ 
clare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
stale, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminenci', 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realm; so help me Cod. 

IV. Upon which their said Majesties did ac¬ 
cept the crown and royal dignity of the kingdoms 
of England, France, and Ireland, and the domin¬ 
ions thiTi'unto belonging, according to the resolu¬ 
tion and desire of the said Lords and Coiuiiions 
contained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon their Majesties were pleased 
that the said Lords Spiritual and Teniimrah and 
Commons, being the two houses of Parliament, 
should continue to sit, anil with their Majesties' 
royal concurrence make efrcctual provision for 
the settlement of the religion, laws, and libi rties 
of this kingdom, so that the same for the future 
might not be in danger again of being sub¬ 
verted; to which the said Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, did agree and proceeil 
to act accordingly. 

VI. Now, in pursuance of the premises, the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled for the ratifying, con¬ 
firming, and establishing the said declaration, and 
the articles, clauses, matters, and things therein 
contained, by the force of a law made in due 
form by authority of Parliament, do pray that it 
may be declared and enacted that all and singular 
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tlie rights and liberties asserted and claimed in the 
said cleclaration are the true, ancient, and in¬ 
dubitable rights and liberties of the people of 
this kingdom, and so shall be esteemed, allowed, 
adjiulged, deemed, and taken to be; and that 
all and every the particulars aforesaid shall be 
firmly and strictly holden and observed, as they 
arc expressed in the said declaration; and all 
oflicers and ministers whatsoever shall serve their 
Majesties and their successors according to the 
same in all times to come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, seriously considering how it hath 
pleased Almighty God, in his marvelous providence 
and merciful goodness to this nation, to provide 
and preserve their said Majesties’ royal persons 
most happily to reign over us upon the throne of 
their ancestors, for which they render unto Him 


from the bottom of their hearts their humblest 
thanks and praises, do truly, firmly, assuredly, 
and in the sincerity of their hearts think, and do 
hereby recogni/e, acknowledge, and declare, that 
King James the Second having abdicated the 
government, and their Majesties having accepted 
the (Town and royal dignity as aforesaid, their 
said Majesties did become, were, are, and of right 
ought to be, by the laws of this realm, our 
sovereign liege lord and lady, king and queen of 
England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
tluTcunto belonging, in and to whose princely 
persons the royal state, crown, and dignity of the 
said realms, with all honors, styles, titles, regalities, 
prerogatives, powers, jurisdictions, and authoritic’s 
to the same bcloTjging and appertaining, are the 
most fully, rightfully, and entirely invested and 
incorporated, united and annexed. . . . 



The Government of France 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN AND CITIZEN, 1789 


The representatives of the French people, or¬ 
ganized in national assiJiiibly, considering that 
ignorance, forgetfulness, or contempt of the rights 
of man are the sole causes of tlie public miseries 
and of the corruption of governments, have re¬ 
solved to set forlli in a solemn declaration the 
natural, inalienable, and sacred rights of man, in 
ortler that tin’s declaration, being ever present to 
all the members of the social body, may unceas¬ 
ingly remind them of their rights and their duties; 
in order that the acts of the legislative power and 
those of the c*xecutivc powi.T may be each mo¬ 
ment compared with the aim of every political 
institution and thereby may be more nspcctcd; 
and in order that the demands of the c*iti/.cns, 
grounded henceforth upon simple and inconU*sta- 
blo principles, may always lake tlie direction of 
maintaining the constitution and the welfare of 
all. 

In consfNinence, the National Assembly recog¬ 
nizes and declares, in the i^restmce and under the 
auspices of the SnpriJine Being, the following 
rights of man and citizen. 

1. Men are born and remain free and eqn.al in 
rights. Social distinctions can be based only upon 
public utility. 

2. The aim of every political association is the 
preservation of the natural and imprescriptible 
rights of man. These rights are liberty, prot)erty, 
security, and resistance to oppression. 

3. The source of all sovereignty is essentially in 
the nation; no body, no individual can crxercLse 
authority that does not proceed from it in plain 
terms. 

4. Liberty consists in tlie power to do any tiling 
that docs not injure others; accordingly, the c-.\ct- 
cise of the natural rights of each man has no 
limits except those tliat secure to the other mem¬ 
bers of society the enjoyment of these same rights. 
These limits can be determined only by law. 

5. The law has the right to forbid only such 
actions as are injurious to society. Nothing can 
be forbidden that is not interdicted by the law. 
and no one can be constrained to do that which 
it does not order. 


6. Law is the expression of the general will. 
All citizens have the right to take part personally, 
or by their representatives, in its formation. It 
must be the same for all, whether it protects or 
X)uiush(\s. All citizens, being eipial in its eyes, are 
equally eligible to all public dignities, places 
and employments, aci-ording to their eapacilii*s, 
and witliont other distinction than that of tlic'ir 
virtues and their talents. 

7. No man can be accused, arrc’sted, or de¬ 
tained, exeept in the eases d(‘lerinined by the 
law and according to the forms that it has pre¬ 
scribed. 'I'hose who procure, expedite, execute, or 
cause to be exeeutc'd arbitrary orders ought to be 
punished: but every citizen snmmoni'd or seized 
in virtue of the law ought to render instant 
obedience*; be nnikes himself guilty by resistance. 

8. 'I’he law ought to establish only penalties that 
arc strictly and obviously nct'i'ssary, and no one 
can be pnnisheil except in virtue of a law es¬ 
tablished and promulgated i^rior to the offense 
and legally applied. 

9. F.vcry man being presumed innocent until 
he has been pronounced guilty, if it is thought 
indispensable to arrest him, all severity that may 
not be necessary to secure his i)erson ought to bo 
strictly supiircssi-d by law. 

10. No one should be ilistnrbcd on account of 
his opinions, even ri'ligious, provided their mani¬ 
festation does not derange the public order es¬ 
tablished by law. 

11. The free communication of ideas and opin¬ 
ions is one of the most precious of the rights of 
man; evcTy citizen then can freely speak, write, 
and print, subject to responsibility for tlu abuse 
of this freedom in the cases determined by law. 

12. The guarantee of the rights of man and 
citizen requires a public force; this force then is 
institiitcfl for the advantage of all and not for the 
personal benefit of those to whom it is entrusted. 

13. For the maintenance of the public force and 
for the rxp<*nses of administration a general tax 
is indispensable; it ought to be equally appor¬ 
tioned among all the citizens according to their 
names. 


A7 
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14. All the citizens have the right to ascertain, 
hy themselves or by their representatives, the 
necessity of the public tax, to consent to it freely, 
to follow the employment of it, and to detennine 
the (piola, the assessment, the collection, and 
the duration of it. 

15. Society has the right to call for an account 
of his administration from every public agent. 


16. Any society in which the guarantee of tlic 
rights is not secured, or the separation of powers 
not determined, has no constitution at all. 

17. Properly being a sacred and inviolable right, 
no one can be deprived of it, unless a legally 
established public necessity evidently demands 
it, under tlie condition of a just and prior indem¬ 
nity. 


PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC, 

1946 


On the morrow of the victory of the free peoples 
over the regimes that attempted to enslave and 
degrade the human person, the French people 
proclaims once more that every human b(?ing, 
without distinction of race, religion, or belief, 
possesses inalienable and sacred rights. It solemn¬ 
ly reaffirms the rights and freedoms of man and 
of the citizen consecrated by the Declaration of 
Rights of 1789 and the fundamental principles 
recognized by the laws of the Republic. 

It further proclaims as most vital in our time 
the following political, economic, and social prin¬ 
ciples: 

The law guarantees to women equal rights with 
men in all domains. 

Anyone persecuted because of his activities in 
the cause of freedom has the right of asylum witli- 
in the territories of the Republic. 

Everyone has the duty to work and the right 
to obtain employment. No one may sulfer in his 
work or his employment because of his origin, 
his opinions, or his beliefs. 

Everyone may defend his rights and interests 
by trade-union action and may join the union of 
his choice. 

The right to strike may be exercised witliin the 
framework of the laws that govern it. 

Every worker through his delegates may par¬ 
ticipate in collective bargaining to determine 
working conditions, as well as in the management 
of business. 

All property and all enterprises that now have 
or subsequently shall have the character of a 
national public service or a monopoly in fact must 
become the property of the community. 

The nation ensures to the individual and the 
family the conditions necessary to their develop¬ 
ment. 


It guarantees to all, and notably to the child, 
the mother, and the aged worker, protection of 
health, material security, rest, and leisure. Every 
human being who, because of his age, his physical 
or mental condition, or because of the economic 
situation, finds himself unable to work, has the 
right to obtain from the community the means to 
lead a decent existence. 

The nation proclaims the solidarity and equality 
of all Frenchmen with regard to the burdens 
resulting from national disasters. 

The nation guarantees equal access of children 
and adults to education, professional training, and 
culture. The establishment of free, secular, public 
education on all levels is a iluty of the state. 

The French Republic, faithful to its traditions, 
abides by the rules of international i)nblic law. It 
will not undertake wars of eonfiuest and will 
never use its arms against the freedom of any 
people. 

On condition of reciprocity, France accepts the 
limitations of sovereignty necessary to the organi¬ 
zation and defense of peace. 

France forms with the people of its overseas 
territories a Union based iq^on equality of rights 
and duties without distinction of race or religion. 

The French Union is composed of nations and 
peoples who wish to place in common or co¬ 
ordinate their resources and their efforts in order 
to develop their civilization, increase their well¬ 
being, and ensure their security. 

Faithful to her traditional mission, France pro¬ 
poses to guide the peoples for whom she has 
assumed responsibility toward freedom to govern 
themselves and democratically to manage their 
own affairs; putting aside any system of coloniza¬ 
tion based upon arbitrary power, she guarantees 
to all equal access to public office and the individ¬ 
ual or collective exercise of the rights and liberties 
proclaimed or confirmed above. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC, 1958* 


Preamble 

llie French people hereby solemnly proclaims 
its attachment to the Rights of Man and the 
principles of national sovereignty as defined by 
the Declaration of 1789, reaflirmed and coinple- 


* Fromultfatcd October 4, 1958. English translation by 
the French Embassy, New York. The temporary pro¬ 
visions (Arts. 90-92) are here omitted, and minor ainend- 
mt'nis have been made by the present author, particu¬ 
larly in Article 49, for clearer terminology. 
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merited by the Preamble of tlu^ Constitution of 
1946. 

By virtue of those principles and that of the 
free determination of peoples, the Republic 
lu'reby offers to the Overseas Territories that 
express the desin? to adhere to thiin, new in¬ 
stitutions based on the common ideal of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity and conceived with a view 
to tlieir democratic evolution. 


Art. ]. The Republic and the peoples of the 
Overseas Territories who, by an act of free deter¬ 
mination, adopt the present Constitution thereby 
institute a Community. 

The Community shall be based on the equality 
and solidarity of the peoples composing it. 

Title I; On Sovereignty 

Art. 2. France is a Republic, indivisible, secu¬ 
lar, democratic, and social. It shall ensure the 
equality of all citizens before the law, without 
distinction of origin, race, or religion. It shall re¬ 
spect all beliefs. 

The national emblem is the tricolor flag, blue, 
white, and red. 

Tlie nationiil anthem is the ‘^Marseillaise.” 

The motto of the Republic is ‘Tiibcrly, Kcpiality, 
Fraternity.” 

Its i^rinciple is government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

Art. 3. National sovereignty belongs to the 
people, which .shall exercise this sovereignty 
through its representatives and by means of icf- 
erendums. 

No section of the people, nor any individual, 
may attribute to themselves or himself the exercise 
thereof. 

Suffrage may be direct or indirect under the 
conditions stipulated by the Constitution. It shall 
always be universal, equal, and secret. 

All French citizens of both .sexes who have 
reached their majority and who enjoy civil and 
political rights may vote under the conditions to 
be determined by law. 

Art. 4. Political parties and groups shall be 
instrumental in the expression of the suffrage. 
They shall be formed freely and .shall carry on 
their activities freely. They must respet't the 
principles of national sovereignty and democracy. 

Title II: The President of the Republic 

Art. 5. The President of the Republic shall see 
that the Constitution is respected. He shall ensure, 
by his arbitration, the regular functioning of the 
governmental authorities, as well as the contin¬ 
uance of the state. 

He shall be the guarantor of national independ¬ 
ence, of the integrity of the territory, and of 
respect for Community agreements and treaties. 


Art. 6. The President of the Republic shall be 
elected for seven years by an electoral college 
comprising the inembors of Parliament, of the 
General Councils, and of the assemblies of the 
Overseas T^*rritories, as well as the elected repre- 
.sentatives of the municipal eoimeils. 

These representatives shall be: 

—the mayor for communes of fewer than 1,000 
inhabitants; 

—the mayor and the first deputy mayor for 
communes of from 1.001 to 2,000 inhabitants; 

—the mayor, first deputy mayor, and a municipal 
councillor chosen according to the ordtT in which 
ho appears on the council list for eomiiuines of 
from 2,001 to 2.500 inhabitants; 

—the mayor and the first two deputy mayors for 
communes of from 2,501 to 3,000 inhabitants; 

—the mayor, the first two deputy mayors, and 
three municipal councillors chosen according to 
the order in which they appear on lh»' eoimeil list 
for communes of from 3,001 to 6,000 inhabitants; 

—the mayor, the first two deputy mayors, and 
six municipal councillors chosen according to the 
order in which they appear on the council list 
for eommiincs of from 6,001 to 9,000 inhabitants; 

—all the municipal councillors for conmiiincs of 
more than 9,000 inhabitants; 

—in addition, for communes of more than 30,000 
inhabitants, delegates appointed by the municipal 
council in the ratio of one delt*gate for every 
1,000 inhabitants above 30,000. 

In the Overseas Territories of the Republic, the 
elected representatives of the councils of the 
administrative units shall also form part of the 
electoral col lego under the conditions to be 
determined by an organic law. 

The participation of member States of the Com- 
iminily in the electoral college for the Prc'sident 
of the Republic .shall he determined by agreement 
between the Republic and the member States of 
the Comirmnity. 

The procedures implriiMTiting the present 
article shall he determined by an organic law. 

Art. 7. 'Fhe President of (he Republic shall he 
elected by an absolute majority on the first ballot. 
If this is not obtained, the President of the Re¬ 
public shall be elected on a second ballot by a 
relative majority. 

The voting shall begin at the summons of the 
Government. 

The election of the new President shall take 
place twenty days at the least and fifly days at 
the most before the expiration of the powers of 
the President in office. 

In the event that the presidency of the Republic 
has been vacated, for any cause whatsoever, or 
impeded in its functioning as officially noted by 
the Constitutional Council, to which the matter has 
been referred by the Government, and which 
shall rule by an absolute majority of its members, 
the functions of the President of the Republic, 
with the exception of those provided for by 
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Articles 11 and 12 Mow, shall be temporarily 
exercised by the Prcskli*nt of the Scmatc?. In the 
case of a vacancy, or when the impediment is 
declared tlefinitive by the Constitutional Council, 
the voting for the election of a new President 
shall lake place, except in case of force majeure 
officially notetl by the Constitutional Council, 
twenty days at the least and fifty days at the 
most after the beginning of the vacancy or the 
declaration of the definitive character of the im¬ 
pediment. 

Art. 8. The President of the Republic shall ap¬ 
point the Premier {premier ministre]. He shall 
terminate the functions of the Prc’mier when the 
latter presents the resignation of the Government. 

On the proposal of the Premier, he shall appoint 
the other in(?mbers of the Government and shall 
terminate their functions. 

Art. 9. The President of the Republic shall pre¬ 
side over the Council of Ministers. 

Art. 10. The President of the Republic shall 
promulgate the laws within fifteen days following 
the transmission to the Government of the finally 
ailopted law. 

He may, before the expiration of this time limit, 
ask ParliauK'nt for a reconsideration of the law or 
of certain of its articles. This reconsideration may 
not be refused. 

Art. 11, Th« President of the Republie, on the 
proposal of the Government during [parlia¬ 
mentary] sessions, or on joint motion of the two 
assemblies, published in the Journal Officich may 
submit to a referendum any bill dealing with the 
organization of tlie governmental authorities, en¬ 
tailing approval of a Community agreement, or 
providing for authorization to ratify a treaty 
that, without being contrary to the Constitution, 
might affect the functioning of [existing] institu¬ 
tions. 

When the referendum decides in favor of the 
bill, the l*resident of the Republic shall promulgalt* 
it within the time limit stipulated in the 
preceding article. 

Art. 12. The President of the Republic may, 
after consultation with the Premier and the Presi¬ 
dents of the asscMiiblies, declare the dissolution of 
th(' National Assembly. 

General elections shall take place twenty days 
at the least and forty days at the most after the 
dissolution. 

The National Assembly shall convene by right 
on the second Thursday following its election. If 
this meeting takes place between the periods pro¬ 
vided for ordinary sessions, a session shall, by 
right, be held for a fifteen-day period. 

There may be no further dissolution witliin a 
year following these elections. 

Art. 13. TTie President of the Republic shall sign 
the ordinances and decrees decided upon in the 
Council of Ministers. 

He shall make appointments to the civil and 
military posts of the state. 


Councillors of Slate, the Grand Chancellor of 
the Legion of Honor, ambassadors and envoys 
extraordinary. Master Councillors of the Audit 
Office, prefects, representatives of the Government 
in the Overseas TcTritorics, general officers, rectors 
of academies [i.e., regional divisions of the public 
educational system], and directors of central ad¬ 
ministrations shall be appointed in meetings of the 
Council of Ministers. 

An organic law shall determine the other posts 
to be filled in meetings of the Council of Ministers, 
as well as the conditions under which the power 
of the President of the Republic to make appoint¬ 
ments to office may be delegated by him and 
exercised in his name. 

Art. 14. The President of the Republic shall 
accredit ambassadors and envoys extraordinary to 
foreign powers; foreign ambassadors and emvoys 
extraordinary shall be accredited to him. 

Art. 15. The President of the Republic shall 
bo commander of the armed forces. He shall pre¬ 
side over the higher councils and committees of 
national defense. 

Art. 16. When the institutions of the Republie, 
the ind<‘pendeneo of the nation, the int(‘grily of 
its territory, or the fnlfilliiKTit of its international 
commitments arc threatened in a grave and im¬ 
mediate manner and when the regular functioning 
of the constitutional governmental authorities is 
interrupted, the President of the R(?public shall 
take the measures commanded by these circum¬ 
stances, after oifKaal amsiiltation with the Premier, 
the Presiih'nts of the assemblies, and the Constitu¬ 
tional Couneil. 

He shall inform the nation of these measures 
in a message. 

These measures must be proinptetl by the de¬ 
sire to ensure to the constitutional governmental 
aulhoritic's, in the shortest possible lime, the means 
of fulfilling their assigned functions. The Con¬ 
stitutional Council shall be (?onsultcil with ri'gard 
to such incasures. 

Parliament shall meet by right. 

The National Assembly may not be dissolved 
during the exercise of emergency powers [by the 
President]. 

Art. 17. The. President of the Republic .shall 
have the right of parilon. 

Art. 18. The President of the Republic shall 
communicate with the two assemblies of Parlia¬ 
ment by means of messages, which he shall cause 
to be read, and which shall not be followed by 
any debate. 

Betwec'n sessions. Parliament shall be convened 
especially for this purpose. 

Art. 19. The acts of the President of the Re¬ 
public, otluT than those provided for under Arti¬ 
cles 8 (first paragraph), 11, 12, 16, 18, 54, 56, 
and 61, shall be countersigned by the Premier and, 
should circumstances so require, by the appropri¬ 
ate ministers. 
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Title III: The Government 

Art. 20. The CovcmiTient shall determine and 
direct the policy of the nation. 

It shall have at its disposal the adininistrjition 
and the armed forces. 

It shall be responsible to Parliament under the 
conditions and according to the procedures stipu¬ 
lated in Articles 49 and 50. 

Art. 21. The Premier shall direct the operation 
of the Government. He shall be responsible for 
national defense. He shall ensure the execution of 
the laws. Subject to the provisions of Article 13, 
he shall have regulatory powers and shall make 
appointments to civil and military posts. 

He may delegate certain of his powers to the 
ministers. 

He shall replace, should the occasion arise, the 
President of the Republic as chairman of the 
councils and coimnittees provided for under Arti¬ 
cle 15. 

He may, in exceptional instances, replace him 
as chairman of a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers by virtue of an explicit delegation and 
for a .specific agenda. 

Art. 22. The acts of the Premier shall be coun¬ 
tersigned, xvhen cireiimstances so require, by the 
ministers responsible for their execMition. 

Art. 23. The office of member of the Govern¬ 
ment shall be incompatible with the exercise of 
any parliamentary inaiidale, with the holding of 
any office at the national level in business, pro¬ 
fessional, or labor organizations, and with any 
public employment or professional activity. 

An organic law shall determine the conditions 
uiidcT which the holders of stieh mandates, func¬ 
tions, or employments shall be? replaced. 

The replacement of members of Parliament shall 
take place in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 25. 

Title IV: The Parliament 

Art. 24. The Parliament .shall comprise the 
National A.ssembly and the Senate. 

The deputies to the National Assembly shall be 
elected by direct suffrage. 

The Senate shall be elected by indirect suffrage. 
It shall ensure the reprc'seiitatioii of the territorial 
units of the Republic. Frenchmen living outside 
France shall be represented in the Senate. 

Art. 25. An organic law shall determine the 
term for which each assembly is elected, the num¬ 
ber of its members, their emoluments, the condi¬ 
tions of eligibility and ineligibility, and the offices 
incompatible with membership in the assemblies. 

It shall likewise detennine the conditions under 
which, in the case of a vacancy in cither as.scm- 
bly, persons shall be elected to replace the 
deputy or senator whose scat has been vacated 
until the holding of new complete or partial 
elections to the assembly concerned. 


Art. 26. No member of Parliament may bo 
prosecuted, sought, arrested, detained, or tried as 
a result of the opinions or votes expressed by 
him in the exercise of his functions. 

No member of i*arliament may, during parlia¬ 
mentary sessions, be prosecuted or arrested for 
criminal or minor offenses without the aiitlioriza- 
tiou of the assembly of whieh he is a member in 
the ca.se of flafirante ilvllcto, 

WhtMi Parliament is not in .session, no member 
of Parliament may be arri'sted without the author- 
i/atiou of the Secretariat of the assi*inbly of whieh 
he is a mi inbcr, except in the ease of jhfirantc 
delicto t of uuthori/ed prosecution, or of final 
conviction. 

'rhe detention or proseeution of a member of 
Parliament shall be suspemled if the assembly of 
which he is a membcT so demands. 

Art. 27. All binding instructions [upon mem¬ 
bers of Parliament] shall be null and void. 

The right to vole of the members of Parli.iment 
shall be personal. 

An organic law may, umlcr exc'(‘plional eirciim- 
slances, authorize the delegation of a vote. In 
this ease, no member may he ilelcgated more than 
one vote. 

Art. 28. Parliament shall convene, by right, in 
two ordinary se.ssions a year. 

'Hie first si'ssion shall begin on the first Tuesday 
of October and shall end on the third Friday of 
Dt'cember. 

'Ibi* second session .shall open on tin? last Tues¬ 
day of April; it may not last longer than three 
months. 

Art. 29. Parliament .shall convene in extra¬ 
ordinary .session at the rc'cpie.st of the Premier, or 
of the majority of the members c'omprising the 
National Assi'inhly, to consider a .specific agenda. 

When an extraordinary .session is held at the 
request of the members of the National Assembly, 
the closure decree shall take effect as soon as the 
Parliament has exhausted the agenda for which it 
was called, and at the late.st twelve days from 
the dale of its meeting. 

Only the Pr(*niier may ask for a new scission 
before the end of the month following the closure 
decree. 

Art. 30. Apart from cases in whicb Parliament 
meets by riglit, extraordinary .sessions shall hi* 
opened and closed by decree of the President of 
the Republic. 

Art. 31. The members of the Government shall 
have access to the two as.semblies. 'I'hcy .shall be 
heard when they so request. 

1'hf'y may call for the a.ssistance of conimi.ssion- 
ers of the government. 

Art. 32. The President of the National A.ssrm- 
bly shall be clcc*ted for the duration of the 
legislature. The President of the Senate shall be 
elected after each partial re-election [of the 
Senate]. 
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Art. 33. The meetings of the two assemblies 
shall be public. An in extenso report of the debates 
shall be published in the Journal OfficieL 

Each assembly may sit in secret committee at 
the request of the Premier or of one-tenth of its 
members. 

Title V: On Relations Between Parliament 
and the Government 

Art. 34. All laws shall be passed by Parliament. 
Laws shall establish the regulations concerning; 
—civil rights and the fundamental guarantees 
granted to the citizens for the exercise of their 
public liberties, the obligations imposed by the 
national defense upon the persons and propcTty of 
citizens; 

—nationality, status, and legal capacity of per¬ 
sons, marriage contracts, inheritance, and gifts; 

—determination of crimes and misdemeanors as 
well as the penalties imposed therefor, criminal 
procedure, amnesty, the creation of new juridical 
systems, and the status of magistrates; 

—the basis, the rate, and the motliods of collect¬ 
ing taxes of all types; the issuance of currency. 

Laws shall likewise detennine the regulations 
concerning: 

—the electoral system of the parliamentary as¬ 
semblies and the local assemblies; 

-the establishment of categories of public in¬ 
stitutions; 

—tlie fundamental guarantees granted to civil 
and military personnel employed by tlie state; 

—the nationalization of enterprises and the trans¬ 
fer of the property of enterprises from the public 
to the private seetf)r. 

Laws shall determine tlic fundamental principles 
of: 

—the general organization of national defense; 
-the free administration of local communities, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and their resources; 
—education; 

—property rights, civil and commercial obliga¬ 
tions; 

—legislation pertaining to employment, unions, 
and social security. 

The financial laws shall determine the financial 
resources and obligations of the state under the 
conditions and with the reservations to be pro¬ 
vided for by an organic law. 

Laws pertaining to national planning shall de¬ 
termine the objectives of the economic and social 
action of the state. 

The provisions of the present article may be 
developed in detail and amplified by an organic 
law. 

Art. 35. Parliament shall authorize the declara¬ 
tion of war. 

Art. 36. Martial law shall be decreed in a 
meeting of the Council of Ministers. 

Its prorogation beyond twelve days may be 
authorized only by Parliament. 


Art. 37. Matters other than those that fall 
within the domain of law shall be of a regulatory 
character. 

Legislative texts concerning these matters may 
be modified by decrees issued after consultation 
with the Council of State. Those legislative texts 
which may be x^assed after the x^resent Constitu¬ 
tion has become operative shall be modified by 
decree, only if the Constitutional Council has 
stated that they have a regulatory character as 
defined in the preceding paragraph. 

Anr. 38. The Government may, in order to 
carry out its program, ask Parliament to authorize 
it, for a limited period, to take through ordinances 
measures that are normally within the domain of 
law. 

The ordinances shall be enacted in meetings of 
the Council of Ministers after consultation with 
the Council of State. Th(.*y shall come into force 
upon their publication, but shall become null and 
void if the bill for their ratification is not sub¬ 
mitted to Parliament before the date set by the 
enabling act. 

At the expiration of the time limit referred to 
in the first paragraph of the present article, the 
ordinances may be modified only by law in those 
matters which are within the legislative domain. 

Art. 39. The Premier and the members of 
Parliament alike shall have the right to initiate 
legislation. 

Government bills .shall be discussed in tlie Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers after consultation with the Council 
of State and shall be filed with the Secretariat of 
one of the two assemblies. Finance bills shall be 
submitted first to the National Assembly. 

Art. 40. Bills and amendments introduced by 
members of Parliament shall not be considcrc'd 
when their adoption would have as a consequence 
cither a diminution of public financial resources 
or the creation or increase of public expenditures. 

Art. 41. If it appears in the course of the 
legislative procedure that a parliamentary bill or 
an amendment is not within the domain of law 
or is contrary to a delegation [of authority] 
granted by virtue of Article 38, the Government 
may declare its inadmissibility. 

In case of disagreement between the Govern¬ 
ment and the President of the assembly concerned, 
the Constitutional Council, upon the request of 
either party, shall rule within a time limit of 
eight days. 

Art. 42. The discussion of Government bills 
shall pertain, in the first assembly to which they 
have been referred, to the text presented by the 
Government. 

An assembly, given a text passed by the other 
assembly, shall deliberate on the text that is 
transmitted to it. 

Art. 43. Government and parliamentary bills 
shall, at tlie request of the Government or of the 
assembly concerned, be sent for study to com¬ 
mittees especially designated for this purpose. 
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Government and parliamentary bills for which 
such a request has not been made shall be sent 
to one of the permanent commillees, the number 
of which shall be limited to six in each assembly. 

Aht. 44. Members of Parliament and of the 
Government shall have the right of amendment. 

After the opening of the debate, the Govern¬ 
ment may oppose the examination of any amend¬ 
ment which has not previously been submitted 
to committee. 

If the Government so requests, the assembly 
concerned .shall decide, by a single vote, on all or 
part of the text undcT discussion, retaining only 
the ainendm(;nts proposed or accepted by the 
Government. 

Art. 45. Every Government or parliamentary 
bill shall be examined succc'ssivcly in the two 
assemblies of Parliament with a view to the 
adoption of an identical text. 

When, as a r(?sult of disagreement between the 
two assemblies, it has become impossible to adopt 
a Government or parliamentary bill after two 
readings by each assembly, or, if the Government 
has declared the matter urgent, after a single 
reading by (^acll of them, the PremitT shall have 
the right to have a joint committee meet, com¬ 
posed of an equal number from both assemblies 
and instructed to offer for consideration a text on 
the matters still under discussion. 

The text prepared by the joint coinmitteo may 
be submitted by the Government for approval of 
the two assemblies. No amendment shall be ad¬ 
missible except by agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

If the joint committee fails to approve a 
common text, or if tliis- text is not adopted under 
the conditions set forth in the preceding para¬ 
graph, the Government may, after a new reading 
by the National Assembly and by the Senate, ask 
the National Assembly to rule definitively. In this 
ease, the National Assembly may reconsitlcr 
cither the text prepared by the joint committee 
or the last text adopted [by the National Assem¬ 
bly], modified, when circumstances so require, 
by one or several of the amendments adopted by 
the Senate. 

Art. 46. Tlic laws that the Constitution char¬ 
acterizes as organic shall be passed and amended 
under the following conditions: 

A Government or parlitamenljiry bill shall be sub¬ 
mitted to the deliberation and to die vote of the 
first assembly to which it is submitted only at 
the expiration of a period of fifteen days following 
its introduction. 

The procedure of Article 45 shall be applicable. 
Nevertheless, lacking an agreement between the 
two assemblies, the text may be adopted by the 
National Assembly on final reading only by an 
absolute majority of its members. 

The organic laws relative to the Senate must 
be passed in the same manner by the two 
assemblies. 


Organic laws may be promulgated only after a 
declaration by the Constitutional Council on dieir 
constitutionality. 

Art. 47. Parliament shall pass finance bills 
under the conditions to be stipulated by an 
organic law. 

Shoidd the National Assembly fail to reach a 
decision on first reading within a lime limit of 
forty days after a bill has been filed, the Govern¬ 
ment shall refer it to the Senate, which must rule 
within a time limit of fifteen days. Tin? procedure 
set forth in Article 45 shall then be followed. 

Should Parliament fail to reach a decision 
within a time limit of seventy days, the provisions 
of the bill may be enforced by ordinance. 

Should the finance bill establishing the re¬ 
sources and expenditures of a fiscal year not be 
filed in time for it to be promulgated before the 
beginning of that fiscal year, the Government shall 
immediately recpiest Parliament for the authoriza¬ 
tion to collect the taxes and shall make available 
by decree the funds needed to meet tl)e Govern¬ 
ment commitments already voti‘d. 

The time limits stipulated in the present article 
shall be suspended when Parliament is not in 
session. 

The Audit Office shall assist Parliament and the 
Government in supervising the implementation of 
the finance laws. 

Art. 48. The discussion of the bills filed or 
agreed upon by the Government shall have pri¬ 
ority on the agenda of the assemblies in the order 
.set by the Government. 

One meeting a week shall bo reserved, by 
priority, for (piestions asked by members of 
Parliament and for answers by the Government. 

Art. 49. The Premier, after deliberation by 
the Council of Ministers, may submit the question 
of the responsibility of the Government to the 
National Assembly with regard to tlie program of 
the Government, or with regard to a declaration 
of general policy, as the case may be. 

The National Assembly may question the re- 
.sponsibilily of the Government by the vote of a 
motion of censure. Such a motion .shall be admis¬ 
sible only if it is signed by at least one-tenth of 
tile members of the National Assembly. The vote 
may only take place forty-eight hours after the 
motion has been filed; the only votes counted shall 
be those favorable to the motion of censure, which 
may be adopted only by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers comprising the Assembly. Should the motion 
of censure be rejected, its signatoric's may not 
introduce another motion in the course of the 
same session, except in the case provided for in 
the paragraph below. 

The Premier may, after deliberation by the 
Council of Ministers, submit the question of the 
Government's responsibility to the National Assem¬ 
bly on the vote of a text. In this case, the text 
shall be considered as adopted, unless a motion of 
censure, filed in the succeeding twenty-four hours. 
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is voted under the conditions laid down in llie 
previous paragraph. 

The Premier shall be enlilled to ask the Senate 
for approval of a general policy declaration. 

Art. 50. When the National Assembly adopts 
a motion of censure, or when it disapproves the 
program or a declaration of general i)olicy of the 
Government, the Premier must submit the resigna¬ 
tion of the Government to the President of the 
Republic. 

Aivr. 51. The closure of ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary sessions shall by right be delayed, should 
the occasion arise, in order to permit the applica¬ 
tion of the provisions of Article 49. 

Title VI: On Treaties and International 
Agreements 

Art, 52. The President of the Republic shall 
negotiate and ratify treaties. 

He shall be infonned of all negotiations leading 
to the conclusion of an international agreement 
not subject to ratification. 

Art. 53. IVace treaties, eommercial treaties, 
treaties or agrecMiients relative to international 
organization, those that imply a commitment for 
the finances of the state, those that modify pro¬ 
visions of a legislative nature, those relative to 
the status of persons, those that call for the cession, 
exchange, or addition of territory may be ratified 
or approved only by a law. 

Th('y shall go into effect only after having been 
ratifieil or approved. 

No cession, no exchange, no addition of terri¬ 
tory shall be valid without the consent of the 
populations concerned. 

Art. 54. If the Constitutional Council, the 
matter having been referred to it by the President 
of the Republic, by the Premier, or by the 
President of the other assembly, shall declare that 
an international cominitnient contains a clause 
contrary to the Constitution, the authorization to 
ratify or ai^provo this commitment may be given 
only after amendment of the Constitution. 

Art. 55. Treaties or agreements duly ratified 
or approved shall, upon their public'ation, have an 
authority superior to that of laws, subject, for each 
agreement or treaty, to its application by tlie 
other party. 

Title VII: The Constitutional Council 

Art. 56. Tlie Constitutional Council shall con¬ 
sist of nine mcmb<TS, whose term of office shall 
last nine years and shall not be renewable. One- 
third of the membership of the Constitutional 
Council shall be renewed every three yciurs. Three 
of its members shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic, three by the President of 
tlic National Assembly, three by the President of 
the Senate. 

In addition to the nine members provided for 
above, former Presidents of the Republic .shall be 


members ex officio for life of the Constitutional 
Council. 

The President shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic. He shall have the deciding 
vote in ease of a tie. 

Art. 57. The office of member of the Constitu¬ 
tional Council .shall be incompatible with that of 
minister or member of Parliament. Other incom¬ 
patibilities shall be determined by an organic law. 

Art. 58. The Constitutional Council shall ensure 
the regularity of the election of the President 
of the Republic. 

It shall examine complaints and shall announce 
the results of the vole. 

Aar. 59. The Constitutional Ckiunca’l shall rule, 
in the case of disagreement, on the regularity of 
the election of deputies and senators. 

Art. 60. The Constitutional Council .shall en¬ 
sure the regularity of referendum procedures and 
shall announce the results thereof. 

Art. 61. Organic laws, before their i)romulga- 
tion, and regulations of the Parliamentary assem¬ 
blies, before they come into ai^plieation, must be 
submitted to the Constitutional Council, which 
.shall rule on their constitutionality. 

To th(5 same end, laws may be submitted to the 
CoiLstitutional Council, before their promulgation, 
by the President of the R(*public, the Premier, or 
the President of one or the other assembly. 

In the eases proviiled for by the two preceding 
paragraphs, the Constitutional Council inu.st make 
its ruling within a time limit of one month. Never- 
thele.ss, at the recpiest of the Ckwermnent, in ease 
of emergency, this perioil shall b(.‘ reduced to 
eight days. 

In th('se same erases, referral to the Constitu¬ 
tional Council shall suspend the time limit for 
promulgation. 

Art. 62. A provision declared unconstitutional 
may not be promulgated or implemented. 

The decisions of the Constitutional Council may 
not be appealed to any jurisdiction whatsoever. 
They must be recognized by the governmental 
authorities and by all administrative and juridical 
authorities. 

Art. 63. An organic law .shall determine the 
rules of organization and functioning of the Con- 
stitutional Council, the procedure to be followed 
liefore it, and in particular the periods of time 
allowed for laying disputes before it. 

Title VIII: On Judicial Authority 

Art. 64. Tlie President of the Republic shall 
be the guarantor of the independence of the 
judicial authority. 

He shall be assisted by the High Council of 
the Judiciary. 

An organic law shall determine the status of 
magistrates. 

Magistrates may not be removed from ofiBce. 
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Art. 65, The High Council of the Judiciary 
shall be presided over by the President of the 
Republic. The Minister of Justice shall be its Vieo- 
Presidenl ex officio. He may preside in place of 
the President of the Republic. 

The High Council sliall, in addition, include 
members appointed by the President of the Re¬ 
public in conformity with the conditions to be 
determined by an organic law. 

The High Council of the Judiciary shall present 
nominations for judges of the Court of Cassation 
[i.e., Supreme Court of Appc^al] and for First 
Presidents of Courts of Appeal. It shall give its 
opinion, urulcr the conditions to be d(?termined 
by an organic law, on proposals of the Minister 
of Justice relative to the nomination of the other 
judges. It shall be consulted on (piestions of 
pardon under conditions to be d('termined by an 
organic law. 

The High Council of the Jutlieiary shall act as 
a disciplinary council for judges. In such eases, it 
shall be presided over by the First President of 
the Court of Cas.sation. 

Art. 66. No one may be arbitrarily detained. 

The judicial authority, guardian of individual 
lib('rty, shall ensure respect for this prineii)le 
under the conditions stipulated by law. 

Title IX: The High Court of Justice 

Art. 67. A High Court of Jusli<’e .shall bo in¬ 
stituted. 

It shall be composed of meiulxTS [of Parlia¬ 
ment! elected, in ecpial number, by the National 
Assembly and the Senate alU'r each geiuTal or 
partial election to these assemblies. It shall elect 
its President from among its members. 

An organic law shall dcteriuine the composition 
of the High Court, its rules, and also tlie procedure 
to be followed before it. 

Airr. 6iS. The Presid<Mit of the Republic shall 
not be h('ld aeeounlable for actions performed in 
the c.Ncrcise of his office except in the case of high 
trea.son. He may be indicted only by the two 
assemblies ruling by identiial vole in open ballot¬ 
ing and by an absolute maiorily of the uuinbers 
of said assemblies. He .shall be tried by the High 
Court of Justice. 

The mcmbcTS of the Government shall be 
criminally liable for actions performed in the 
c.xerci.se of their office and deemed to be crimes 
or mi.sdemeanors at the time they were eomuiitted. 
The procedure dc*fincd above shall be applied to 
them, as well as to their aceompliees, in c-ase of 
.a conspiracy again.st the security of the slate. Tn 
the ca.ses provided for by the present paragraph, 
the High Court shall be bound by the dcTinition 
of crimes and misdemeanors, as well as by the 
determination of i^enaltics, as they are established 
by the criminal laws in force when the acts arc 
committed. 


Title X: The Economic and Social Council 

Art. 69. 'I'he Fc'onoinic and Social Council, 

whenever the Ciovcrniucnt calls upon it, shall 

give its opinion on the Government bills, ordi¬ 
nances, and decree's, as well as on the parlia¬ 

mentary bills submitted to it. 

A member of the Economic and Social Council 
may bo tiesignated by the latter to pre.sent, before 
the parliamentary a.ssemblics, the opinion of the 
Council on the Government or parliamentary bills 
that have bec'n submitted to it. 

Art. to. 'The Economic and .Soiial Council 

may likewise be consulted by the (’ovc'rnment on 
any problem of an eeouomie or social eharac’ter 
of interest to the Republic or to the (a)mmunity. 
Any plan, or any bill dealing with a plan, of an 
economic or social eharaelt'r .shall be submitted to 
it for its advice. 

Art. 71. 'Fhe composition of the Economic and 
Social Council and its rules of proeedure .shall be 
deleriuined by an organic law. 

Title XI: On Territorial IInit.x 

Art. 72. I'he lerriloiial units of the Republic 
an? the? eoimniinc's, the Departments, the Overseas 
Territories. Other territorial units may be created 
by law. 

These units shall be free to govc'rn tbc'uiselves 
llirough c'lceled councils and under the conditions 
stipnlalc'd by law. 

In the depailmcnts and the territories, iho 
Deh'gaU^ of llu* Government shall lx* responsible 
for the national interests, for administrative* .super¬ 
vision, and for sec*ing that the laws arc* resi)eet(*d. 

Art. 73. Measures of adjustuu'ut rt'cinired by 
(Ih? particular situation of the Overseas Depart- 
inc'iils may he taken with rc*gard to their legisla¬ 
tive? system and administrative oigani/aliou. 

Art. 7-1. The Overseas Tc.Tritories of the Rc?- 
publie .shall have a spt'cial organi/ation, which 
lake's into aeeoiiiit tln*ir own interests within tho 
gc'iieral intiresls of tin? Repeihlii*. 'Jhis organi/a- 
lion shall be defined and mudifie'd by law after 
eoiisultation with llio te'rritorial assembly eon- 
Cf’rneel. 

Art. 75. Cili/.eus of the Republie who do not 
have ordinary civil status, the only status refi*rre‘d 
to ill Arlieh* .3-1, may keep their personal .status 
as long as th(*y have not reuounec'd it. 

Art. 76. 'riiC! Ovi'rseas 'JVnitories may retain 
tbc'ir status willu'n the* He*pul)lic. 

If the.'y c'xpre.ss the desire to do so by a decision 
of their territorial asseuihlies taken within tho 
time limit set in the first paragraph of Article 91, 
they shall become Overseas Departments of the 
Rc'public or irn'iiiber Stales of the Coinuiunity, 
either in groups or as single units. 

Title XII: On the Community 

Art. 77. In the CoRimunily institiiteul by the 
pre.sent Constitution, the States shall enjoy au- 
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tonomy; they shall administer themselves and 
manage their own affairs democratically and 
freely. 

There shall be only one citizenship in the Com¬ 
munity. 

All citizens shall be equal before tlie law, what¬ 
ever their origin, their race, and their religion. 
They shall have the same duties. 

Art. 78. The Community's jurisdiction shall 
extend over foreign policy, defense, currency, 
common economic and financial policy, as well as 
over policy on strategic raw materials. 

It shall include, in addition, except in the case 
of specific agreements, the supervision of the 
tribunals, higher education, the general organiza¬ 
tion of external transportation and transportation 
within the Community, as well as of telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

Special agreements may create other common 
jurisdictions or regulate any transfer of jurisdiction 
from the Community to one of its members. 

Art. 79. The member States shall benefit from 
the provisions of Article 77 as soon as they have 
exercised the choice provided for in Artic^le 76. 

Until the measures required for implementa¬ 
tion of the present title go into force, matters 
within the common jurisdiction shall be regulated 
by the Republic. 

Art. 80. The President of the Republic shall 
preside over and represent the Community. 

The institutional organs of the Community shall 
be an Executive Council, a Senate, and a Court of 
Arbitration. 

Art. 81. The member States of the Community 
shall participate in the election of the President 
according to the conditions stipulated in Article 6. 

The President of the Republic, in his capacity 
as President of the Community, shall be repre¬ 
sented in each State of the Community. 

Art. 82. The Executive Council of the Com¬ 
munity shall be presided over by the President 
of the Community. It shall consist of the Premier 
of the Republic, the heads of Government of 
each of the member States of the Community, 
and the ministers responsible for the common 
affairs of the Community. 

The Executive Council shall organize the coop¬ 
eration of members of the Community at Govern¬ 
ment and administrative levels. 

ITie organization and procedure of the Execu¬ 
tive Council shall bo determined by an organic 
law. 

Art. 83. The Senate of the Community shall 
be composed of delegates whom the Parliament of 
the Republic and the legislative assemblies of the 
other members of the Community shall choose 
from among their own membership. The number 
of delegates of each State shall be detennined 
according to its population and the responsibilities 
it assumes in the Community. 

The Senate of the Community shall hold two 
sessions a year, which shall be opened and closed 


by the President of the Community and may not 
last longer than one month each. 

The Senate of the Community, when called 
upon by the President of the Community, shall 
deliberate on the common economic and financial 
policy before laws on these matters are voted 
upon by the Parliament of the Republic and, 
should circumstances so require, by the legislative 
assemblies of tlie other members of the Commu¬ 
nity. 

The Senate of the Community shall examine 
tlie acts and treaties or international agreements, 
which are specified in Articles 35 and 53 and 
which commit the Community. 

The Senate of the Community shall make execu¬ 
tory decisions in the domains in which it has 
received delegation of power from the legislative 
assemblies of the members of the Community. 
Tliese decisions sh.all be promulgated in the same 
form as the law in the territory of each of the 
States concerned. 

An organic law shall determine the composition 
of the Senate and its rules of procedure. 

Art. 84. A Court of Arbitration of the Com¬ 
munity shall rule in litigations occurring among 
members of the Community. 

Its composition and its jurisdiction shall be de¬ 
tennined by an organic law. 

Art. 85. By derogation from the procedure 
provided for in Article 89, the provisions of the 
present title that concern the functioning of the 
common institutions shall be amendable by identi¬ 
cal laws passed by the Parliament of the Republic 
and by the Senate of the Community. 

Art. 86. A change of status of a member State 
of the Community may be requested, cither by 
the Republic, or by a resolution of the legislative 
assembly of the State concerned confirmed by a 
local referendum, the organization and supervision 
of which sh.all be ensured by the institutions of the 
Community. The procedures governing this change 
shall be determined by an agreement approved 
by the Parli.iment of the Republic and the legis¬ 
lative assembly concerned. 

Under the same conditions, a member State of 
the Community may become independent. It shall 
thereby cease to belong to the Community. 

Art. 87. The special agreements made for the 
implementation of the present title shall be ap¬ 
proved by the Parliament of the Republic and 
the legislative assembly concerned. 

Title XIII: On Agreements of Association 

Art. 88. The Republic or the Community may 
make agreements with States that wish to associ¬ 
ate themselves with the Community in order to 
develop their own civilizations. 

Title XIV: On Amendment 

Art. 89. The initiative for amending the Con¬ 
stitution shall belong both to the President of the 
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Republic on the proposal of the Premier and to 
the members of Parliament. 

'fhe Government or parliamentary bill for 
amendment must Im passed by the two assem¬ 
blies in identieal terms. Hie amendment shall 
become definitive after approval by a referendum. 

Neverthekss, the proposed amendment shall not 
be submitted to a referendum when the President 
of the Republic decides to submit it to Parliament 
convened in Congress; in this ease, the proposed 


amendment shall be approved only if it is a<y 
copied by a tliree-fifths majority of the votes cast. 
The Secretariat of the Congress shall be lliat ol 
the National Assembly. 

No amendment procedure may be undertaken 
or followed when the integrity of the territory is 
in jeopardy. 

Tlie republican fonn of government shall not DC 
subject to amendment. 



The Government of Germany 


BASIC LAW OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, 1949* 


Preamble 

The German people in the LiindtT of Baden, 
Bavaria, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower Sax¬ 
ony, North Rliinc-Wcstphalia, Rhineland-Palati- 
natc, Schleswig-Holstein, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern, 

Conscious of its responsibility before God and 
men. 

Animated by the resolve to preserve its national 
and political unity and to serve the peace of the 
world as an ccpial partner in a united Euro£)e, 

Desiring to give a new order to political life 
for a transitional period, has (macted, by virtue 
of its constituent power, this Basie Law of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

It has also act(‘il on behidf of those Germans 
to whom participation was denied. 

The entire German people* is called on to 
achi(?ve by free self-determination the unity and 
freedom of Germany. 

I. Basic Rights 

Art. 1. ( I ) The dignity of man is inviolable. 
To respect and protect it is the duty of all state 
authority. 

(2) The German people therefore acknowledge 
inviolable and inalienable human rights as the 
basis of every community, of peace, and of justice 
in the world. 

(3) The following basic rights bind the legisla¬ 
ture, the executive, and the judiciary as directly 
enforceable law. 

Art. 2. (1) Everyone has the right to the 

free development of his persoiiidity insofar as he 
does not violate the rights of others or offend 
against the constitutional order or the moral code. 

(2) Everyone has the right to life and to in¬ 
violability of his person. The freedom of tlic 
individual is inviolable. These rights may only be 
encroached upon pursuant to a law. 

Art. 3. (1) All persons are equal before the 
law. 

* Adopted by the Parliamentary Council, May 8, 1949; 
as amended to January 1, 1960. 


(2) Men and women have equal rights. 

(3) No one may be iirejiidiccd or favored be¬ 
cause of his sex, his parentage, his race, his 
language, his homeland and origin, his faitli, or 
his religious or political opinions. 

Art. 4. (1 ) Freedom of faith and of con¬ 

science, and freedom of creed, religious or ideolog¬ 
ical, are inviolable. 

(2) The undisturbed practice of religion is 
guaranteed. 

(3) No one may be compelled against his con- 
seienec to render war service as an armed com¬ 
batant. Details will be regulated by a fctleral law. 

Art. 5. (1 ) Everyone has the right freely to 

express and to disseminate his opinion by speech, 
writing, and pictures and fre(*ly to inform himself 
from generally accessible sources. Frt^edom of the 
press and freedom of reporting by radio and 
mf)tion pictures are guaranteed. There shall be no 
censorship. 

(2) These rights arc limited by the provisions 
of the general laws, the provisions of law for the 
protection of youth, and by the right to inviola¬ 
bility of personal honor. 

(3) Art and science, research, and teaching are 
free. Freedom of teaching docs not absolve from 
loyalty to the constitution. 

Art. 6. (1) Marriage and family enjoy the 

special protection of the stale. 

(2) Care and upbringing of children are the 
natural right of the parents and a duty primarily 
incumbent on them. The state watches ov(t the 
performance of this duty. 

(3) Separation of children from the family 
against the will of the persons entitled to bring 
them up may take place only pursuant to a law, 
if those so entitled fail in their duty or if the 
children are otherwise threatened with neglect. 

(4) Every mother is entitled to the protection 
ami care of the community. 

(5) Illegitimate children shall be provided by 
legislation with the same opportunities for their 
physical and spiritual development and their po¬ 
sition in society as are enjoyed by legitimate 
children. 


A18 
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Art. 7. (1) The entire educational system is 
under the supervision of the state. 

(2) ITic persons entitled to bring up a child 
have the right to decide whether it shall receive 
religious instruction. 

(3) Religious instruction forms part of the 
ordinary curriculum in state and municipal schools, 
except in secular schools. Without preiudice to 
the state’s right of supervision, religious instruction 
is given in accordance with the tenets of llic re¬ 
ligious communities. No teacher may he obliged 
against his will to give religious instruction. 

(4) The right to establish private schools is 
guaranteed. Private schools, as a substitute for 
state or municipal schools, require the approval 
of the slate and arc subject to the laws of the 
Liindcr. This approval must be given if private 
schools are not inferior to the stale or municipal 
schools in their educational aims, their facilities, 
and the professional training of their teaching 
staff, and if a segregation of the pupils according 
to the means of the parents is not promoted. This 
approval must be withheld if the economic and 
legal position of the teaching staff is not sufficiently 
assured. 

(5) A private elementary school shall be ad¬ 
mitted only if the educational aullunity finds that 
it serves a special pedagogic interest or if, on the 
application of persons entitled to bring up chil¬ 
dren, it is to be established as an interdenomina¬ 
tional or denominational or ideological school and 
a state or municipal elementary school of this 
type does not exist in the comiminily. 

(6) Preparatory schools remain abolished. 

Aivr. 8. (1) All (k-rmans have the right to 
assembly peacefully and unarmed without prior 
notification or permission, 

(2) With regard to open-air meetings this right 
may be restricted by or pursuant to a law. 

Art. 9. (1) All Germans have the right to 
form associations and societies. 

(2) A.ssoeialions, the objects or activities of 
which conflict with the criminal laws or which arc 
directed against the constitutional order or the 
concept of international understanding, are pro¬ 
hibited. 

(3) The right to fonii associations to safeguard 
and improve working and economic conditions is 
guaranteed to everyone and to all Iratles and pro¬ 
fessions. Agreements u’hich restrict or seek to 
hinder this right arc null and void; measures di¬ 
rected to this end are illegal. 

Art. 10. SecTfJcy of the mail and secrecy of 
posts and tclccoiiimimications are inviolable. Re¬ 
strictions may be ordered only pursuant to a law. 

Art, 11. (1) All Gennans enjoy freedom of 
movement throughout the federal territory. 

(2) This right may be restricted only by a law 
and only in cases in which an adequate basis of 
existence is lacking and special burdens would 
arise to the community as a result thereof or in 
which the restriction is necessary for the protec¬ 


tion of youth against ncglc'ct, for combatting tlic 
danger of epidemics, or for the prevention of 
crime. 

Art. 12.^ (1) All Germans have the right freely 
to choose their trade or profession, their place of 
work, and their place of training. The practice of 
trades and professions may be rcgulaleil by law. 

(2) No one may be compelled to perform a 
particular work except within the framework of a 
traditional compulsory public service which ap¬ 
plies generally and ecpially to all. Anyone who 
refuses on consciiaitioiis grounds to render war 
service involving the use of arms, may bo required 
to render an alternative service. The duration of 
this alternative service .shall n(»t exceed the dura¬ 
tion of military service. Details shall be regidaled 
by a law which shall not prcjiidieo freedom of 
conscience and shall provide also for the po.ssibility 
of an altcMualivt? scTvicc* having no connection 
with any unit of the Armed Forces. 

(3) Women shall not be re<iuircd by law to 
render sc'rvice in any unit of the Armed Forces. 
On no account shall they be employed in any 
.service involving the use of arms. 

(4) Forced labor may be imposed only in the 
event that a ptTson is deprived of his freedom 
by the senlcnci' of a court. 

Art. 13. (1) The home is inviolable. 

(2) Searches may he ordcTcd only by a judge 
or, in the event of dangi r in delay, by olhrT 
organs as providi'd by law and may be carried 
out only in the form prc'scribcd by law. 

(3) Otherwise, this inviolability may be en¬ 
croached upon t»r restrii’ted only to avert a com¬ 
mon danger or a mortal datiger to individuals, or, 
pursuant to a law, to prevent imminent danger to 
public security and order, especially to alleviate 
the housing shortage, to combat the danger of 
epidemics, or to protect endang(T(‘d juveniles. 

Arf. M. (1) I’roperty and the rights of inher¬ 
itance arc guaranteed. Their content and limits 
arc detennined by tlur laws. 

(2) Property imposes duties. Its use should also 
.serve the public wt'al. 

(3) Expropriation is permitted only in tlie 
public weal. It may take place only by or 
pursuant to a law which provides for kind and 
extent of the compensation. The coinjKuisalion 
shall be determined upon just a)n.sid(.'ration of the 
public intcri'sl and of the interests of the persons 
affected. In case of di.spiitc regarding the amount 
of compensation, recourse may be had to the 
ordinary courts. 

Art. 15. Land, natural rosoiirccs, and means of 
production may for the purpose of social‘v.ation 
be transferred into public ownership or other 
forms of publicly controlled economy by a law 
which provides for kind and extent oi the compen¬ 
sation. With respect to such compensation Article 

As amended March 19, 1956. 
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14, paragraph 3, sentences 3 and 4, apply mutatis 
mutandis. 

Art. 10. (1) No one may be deprived of his 
German citizenship. Loss of citizenship may arise 
only pursuant to a law, and against the will of 
the person affected it may arise only if such 
person does not thereby become stateless. 

(2) No German may be extradited to a foreign 
country. Persons persecuted for political reasons 
enjoy the right of asylum. 

Art. 17. Everyone has the right individually or 
jointly with others to address written requests or 
complaints to the competent autlioritics and to the 
representative assemblies. 

Art. 17a.- (1) Laws concerning military serv¬ 
ice and alternative service may, by provisions ap¬ 
plying to members of the Armed Forces and of 
alternative services during their period of military 
or alternative service, restrict the basic right freely 
to express and to disseminate opinions by speech, 
writing, and pictures (Article 5, paragraph 1, 
first half-sentence), the basic right of assembly 
(Article 8), and the right of petition (Article 17) 
insofar as it permits to address requests or com¬ 
plaints jointly with others. 

(2) Laws for defense purposes, including the 
protection of the civilian population, may provide 
for the restriction of the basic rights of freedom 
of movement (Article 11) and inviolability of the 
home (Article 13). 

Art. 18. Whoever abuses freedom of expression 
of opinion, in particular freedom of the press 
(Article 5, paragraph 1), freedom of teaching 

(Article 5, paragraph 3), freedom of assembly 

(Article 8), freedom of association (Article 9), 
the secrecy of mail, posts, and telecommunications 
(Article 10), property (Article 14), or the right of 
asylum (Article 16, paragraph 2), in order to 

attack the free democratic basic order, forfeits 
these basic rights. The forfeiture and its extent arc 
pronounced by the Federal Constitutional Court. 

Art. 19. (1) Insofar as under this Basic Law 
a basic right may be restricted by or pursuant to 
a law, the law must apply generally and not 

solely to an individual case. Furthermore, the law 
must name the basic right, indicating the Article. 

(2) In no case may a basic right be infringed 
upon in its essential content. 

(3) Tlie basic rights apply also to corjjorations 
established under German public Law to the extent 
that the nature of such rights permits. 

(4) Should any person’s right be violated by 
public authority, recourse to the courts shall be 
open to him. If no other court has jurisdiction, 
recourse shall be to tlie ordinary courts. 

II. The Federation and the Lander 

Art. 20. (1) The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 

many is a democratic and social federal state. 

* As amended March 19, 1056. 


(2) All state authority emanates from the 
people. It is exercised by the people by means of 
elections and voting and by separate legislative, 
executive, and judicial organs. 

(3) Legislation is subject to the constitutional 
order; the executive and the judiciary are bound 
by the law. 

Art. 21. (1) The political parties participate in 
the forming of the political will of the people. 
They may be freely formed. Their internal or¬ 
ganization must conform to democratic principles. 
They must publicly account for the sources of their 
funds. 

(2) Parties which, by reason of their aims or 
the behavior of their adherents, seek to impair or 
destroy the free democratic basic order or to en¬ 
danger the existence of the Federal Republic of 
Germany arc unconstitutional. The Federal Con¬ 
stitutional Court decides on the question of un¬ 
constitutionality. 

(3) Details will be regulated by federal legis¬ 
lation. 

Art. 22. The federal flag is black-rcd-gold. 

Art. 23. For the time being, this Basic Law 
applies in the territory of the Liindcr of Baden, 
Bavaria, Bremen, Greater Berlin, Hamburg, Hesse, 
Lower-Saxony, North Rhino-Weslphalia, Rhinc- 
land-Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein, Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, and Wurltcmbcrg-IIohenzollern. In otlier 
parts of Germany it shall be put into force on 
their accession. 

Art. 24. (1) The Federation may, by legisla¬ 
tion, transfer sovereign powers to international 
institutions. 

(2) For the m.aintcnance of peace, the Feder¬ 
ation may join a system of mutual collective 
security; in doing so it will consent to such 
limitations upon its sovereign powers as will bring 
about and secure a peaceful and lusting order in 
Europe and among the nations of the world. 

(3) For the settlement of disputes between na¬ 
tions, the Federation will accede to agreements 
concerning a general, comprehensive, and obliga¬ 
tory system of international arbitration. 

Art. 25. The general rules of public interna¬ 
tional law form part of the federal law. They take 
precedence over the laws and directly create 
rights and duties for the inhabitants of the federal 
territory. 

Art. 26. (1) Activities tending and undertaken 
with the intent to disturb peaceful relations be¬ 
tween nations, especially to prepare for aggressive 
war, are unconstitutional. They shall be made a 
punishable offense. 

(2) Weapons designed for warfare may be 
manufactured, transported, or marketed only with 
the permission of the Federal Government. Details 
will be regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 27. All German merchant vessels form 
one merchant fleet. 

Art. 28. (1) The constitutional order in the 

Lander must conform to the principles of republi- 
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can, democratic, and social government based on 
the rule of la\v, within the meaning of this Basic 
Law. In each of the Lander, counties [Kreise], 
and communities [Gemeinden], the people must 
be represented by a body chosen in universal, 
direct, free, equal, and secret elections. In the 
communities the assembly of the community may 
take the place of an elected body. 

(2) The communities must be guaranteed the 
right to regulate on tlieir own responsibility all 
the affairs of the local community within the 
limits set by law. Tlie associations of communities 
[Gerncindeverhande] also have the right of self- 
government in accordance with the law within 
the limits of the functions given them by law. 

(3) 'rhe Federation guarantees that the con¬ 
stitutional order of the Liindcr conforms to the 
basic rights and to the provisions of paragraphs 
1 and 2. 

Art. 29. (1) The federal territory shall be re¬ 
organized by a federal law with due regard to re¬ 
gional tics, historical and cultural connections, 
economic expcdienc'y, and social structure. Such 
reorganization should create TiUndcr which by their 
size and capacity arc able effectively to fulfill 
the functions incumbent upon tlicm. 

(2) In areas which upon the reorganization of 
the Liindcr aft(T May 8, 1945, became, without 
plebiscite, part of another Land, a specific change 
in the decision then taken regarding the Land 
boundaries may be domaiidod by popular initia¬ 
tive within a year from the coming into force 
of the Basic Law. 'Hie popular initiative requires 
the assent of one-ttmth of the population entitled 
to vote in Landtag r4cctions. Jf the popular 
initiative receives such ass<'nt, the I^Vdcral Govern¬ 
ment must include in the draft of the reorganiza¬ 
tion law a provision determining to which Land 
the area shall belong. 

(3) After the law has been passed, such part of 
th(? law as provides for the transfer of an area 
from one Land to another must be submitted to 
a referendum in that area. If a popular initiative 
received the as.sent required under paragraph 2, 
a referendum niu.st in any event be held in the 
area cont^erned. 

(4) Insofar as the law is rejected in at least 
one area, it must be rcintroiluced into the 
Bundestag. After it has been passed again, it 
requires to that extent accciJtance by a referen¬ 
dum in the entire federal territory. 

(5) In a referendum tlie majority of the votes 
cast decides. 

(6) The procedure shall be established by a 
federal law. The reorganization should be con¬ 
cluded before the expiration of three years after 
promulgation of the Basic Law and, .should it 
become necessary as a result of the accession of 
another part of Germany, within tw'o years after 
.such accession. 

(7) The procedure regarding any other change 
in the territory of line Liinder shall be established 


by a federal law which requires the consent of 
the Bundesrat and of the majority of the members 
of the Bundestag. 

Art. 30. The exercise of governmental powers 
and the discharge of governmental functions is 
incumbent on the Liindcr insofar as this Basic 
Law does not otherwise prescribe or permit. 

Art. 31. Federal law overrides Land law. 

Art. 32. (1) The conduct of relations with 

foreign states is the concern of llu? Federation. 

(2) Before the conclusion of a treaty alfecting 
the special inlcTcsts of a Land, this Land must be 
consulted in sufficient time. 

(3) Insofar as the Liinder have power to legis¬ 
late, they may, with die consent of the Federal 
Government, conclude treaties with foreign states. 

Art. 33. (1) Every German has in every Land 
the same civic rights and duties. 

(2) Every German is equally eligible for any 
public office according to his aptitude, (pialifica- 
tions, and professional achievements. 

(3) Enjoyment of civil and civic rights, eligi¬ 
bility foi public ollice, and rights ac(|uired in tho 
public scTvicc are independc*iit of religious denom¬ 
ination. No one may suffer disadvantage by reason 
of his adlu'n'ncc or noiiadherenec to a denomina¬ 
tion or ideology. 

(4) Tho exercise of state authority as a perma¬ 
nent function shall as a rule be caitrusted to 
members of the public sc‘rvice whose status, 
service, and loyalty are gov(*rned by public law. 

(5) The law of the public service .shall be regu¬ 
lated with due regard to the traditional principles 
of the permanimt civil service. 

Art. 34. If any person, in the exercise of a 
public office cntrusteil to him, violates his official 
obligations to a third party, liability rests in prin¬ 
ciple on the state or the public authority which 
employs him. In the case of willful intent or 
gross carelessness the right of recourse is re.served. 
With respect tj) the claim for compensation or the 
right of rccoursi*, the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts must not be exehuled. 

Art. 35. All federal and Land authorities render 
each other mutual legal and administrative assist¬ 
ance. 

Art. 36.® (1) Civil .servants employed in tin* 
highest federal authorities shall be drawn from all 
Liinder in appropriate proportion. Persons em¬ 
ployed in other federal authorities "hoiihl, as a 
rule, be drawn from tho Land in which they serve. 

(2) Military laws shall take into account the 
division of the Federation into Liinder and the 
latter's particular ethnic C'onditioiis. 

Art. 37. (I) If a Land fails to comply with its 
obligations of a federal character imposed by the 
Basic Law or another federal law, the Federal 
Government may, with the consent of the Bunde.s- 
rat, take the necessary measures to enforce such 

* As amended March 19, 1056. 
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compliance l>y the Land by way of federal 
compulsion. 

(2) To carry out such federal compulsion the 
Federal Government or its commissioner has the 
right to give instructions to all Lander and their 
authorities. 

III. The Lower House of Parliament 
(Bundestag) 

Art. 38. (1) Tlie deputies to the German 

Bundestag are elected in universal, direct, free, 
equal, and secret elections. They are representa¬ 
tives of the whole people, are not bound by 
orders and instructions, ancL arc subject only to 
their conscience. ^ 

(2) Anyone who has attained tlie age of twenty- 
one is entitled to vote; anyone who has attained 
the age of twenty-five is eligible for election. 

(3) Details will be regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 39. (1) Tlie Bundestag is elected for a 

four-year term. Its legislative term ends four 
years after its first meeting or on its dissolution. 
The new election takes place during the last 
three months of the term or within sixty days 
after dissolution. 

(2) The Bundestag assembles within thirty 
days after the election, but not before the end 
of the term of the previous Bundestag. 

(3) The Bundestag determines the termination 
and resumption of its meetings, Tlie President of 
the Bundestag may convene it at an earlier date. 
He must do so if one-third of the members, the 
Fcd(Tal President, or the Federal Chancellor so 
demand. 

Art. 40. (1) The Bundestag elects its Presi¬ 

dent, Vice-Presidents, and Secretaries. It draws 
up its rules of procedure. 

(2) The President exercises the proprietary and 
police powers in the Bundestag building. No 
search or seizure may lake place in the premises 
of the Bundestag without his permission. 

Art. 41. (1) The scrutiny of elections is the 
responsibility of the Bundestag. It also decides 
whethc.T a deputy has lost his scat in the Bundes¬ 
tag. 

(2) Against the decision of the Bundestag an 
appeal can be made to the Federal Constitutional 
Court. 

(3) Details will be regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 42. (1) llic meetings of the Bundestag 

are public. Upon a motion of one-tenth of its 
members, or upon a motion of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, the public may, by a two-thirds majority 
vote, be excluded. The decision on the motion 
is taken at a meeting not open to the public. 

(2) Decisions of the Bundestag require a major¬ 
ity of votes cast unless tliis Basic Law provides 
otherwise. For the elocutions to be made by the 
Bundestag the rules of procedure may provide 
exceptions. 


(3) True and accurate reports of the public 
meetings of the Bundestag and of its committees 
shall not give rise to any liability. 

Art. 43. (1) The Bundestag and its commillees 
may demand the presence of any member of the 
Federal Government. 

(2) The members of the Bundesrat and of the 
Federal Government as well as persons com¬ 
missioned by them have access to all meetings of 
the Bundestag and its committees. They must be 
heard at any time. 

Art. 44. (1) The Bundestag has the right, and 
upon the motion of one-fourth of its members the 
duty, to set up a committee of investigation which 
shall take the requisite evidence at public hear¬ 
ings. The public may be excluded. 

(2) The rules of criminal procedure shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to tlie taking of evidence. The 
.secrecy of the mail, posts, and telecommunications 
remains unaifccted. 

(3) Courts and administrative authorities are 
bound to render legal and administrative assist¬ 
ance. 

(4) The decisions of the committees of investi¬ 
gations are not subject to judicial consideration. 
The courts are frc'c to evaluate and judge the 
facts on which the investigation is based. 

Art. 45. (1) The Bundestag appoints a Stand¬ 
ing Committee'* which shall safeguard tlie rights of 
the Bundestag as against the F('(l(‘ral Government 
in the interval between two legislative terms. The 
Standing Committee has also the powers of a 
committee of investigation. 

(2) Wider powers, such as the right to legislate, 
to elect the Federal Chancellor, and to impeach 
the Federal President, arc not within the province 
of the Standing Committee. 

Art. 45a.*'* (1) The Bundestag shall appoint a 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and a Committee on 
Defense. Both committees shall function also in 
the intervals between any two legislative terms. 

(2) The Committee on Defense shall also have 
the rights of a committee of investigation. Upon 
the motion of one-fourth of its members it shall 
have the duty to make a specific matter the 
subject of investigation. 

(3) Article 44, paragraph 1, shall not be ap¬ 
plied in matters of defense. 

Art. 45b.® A Defense Commissioner of the 
Bundestag shall be appointed to safeguard the 
basic rights and to assist the Bundestag in exer¬ 
cising parliamentary control. Details shall be regu¬ 
lated by a federal law. 

Art. 46. (1) A deputy may not at any time 
be prosecuted in the courts or subjected to disci¬ 
plinary action or otherwise called to account out¬ 
side the Bundestag on account of a vote cast or 
an utterance made by him in the Bundestag or 

* In our discussion of tho special committees of control 
in Chapter 25 we call this the Permanent Committee. 

■ Added March 19, 1950. 

• Added March 19, 1956. 
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one of its committees. This does not apply to 
defamatory insults. 

(2) A deputy may be called to account or 
arrested for a punishable offense only by permis¬ 
sion of the Bundestag, unless ho is apprehended 
in the commission of the offense or during the 
course of tlie following day. 

(3) The permission of the Bundestag is also 
necessary for any otlier restriction of the personal 
freedom of a deputy or for the initiation of 
proceedings against a deputy under Article 18. 

(4) Any criminal proceedings and any proceed¬ 
ings under Article 18 against a deputy, any do- 
t('ntion, and any other restriction of his personal 
freedom shall bti suspended upon the rccpiest of 
the Bundestag. 

Art. 47. Deputies may refuse to give evidence 
concerning persons who have confidc'd facts to 
them in their capacity as deputies or to whom 
they have confided facts in such capacity, as well 
as concerning these facts thenisc'lvcs. To the ex¬ 
tent that this right to refuse to give evidence 
exists, no seizure of dociiiiK'nls may lake place. 

Art. 48. (1) Any pcT.son seeking election to 

the Bundestag is entitled to the leave necessary for 
his election campaign. 

(2) No one may be pr(?vented from aecc'pting 
and exercising the office of deputy. lie may not 
be dismissed from employment, with or without 
notice, on this ground. 

(3) Deputies are entitled to compensation adc- 
cpiate to ensure thc'ir independence. 1’hcy are 
entitled to the free use of all state-owned trans¬ 
port. Details will bo regulated by a federal law. 

Art. 49.“^ In respect of the mcanbers of the 
prc.sidciicy, the Standing Committee, the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Coinmitteo on 
Defense, as well as their principal substitutes. 
Articles 46, 47, and paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 
48 shall apply also in the intervals between any 
two legislative terms. 

IV. The Upper House of Parliament 
(Biindesrat) 

Art. 50. The Liindcr participate through the 
Bundesrat in the legislation and administration of 
the Federation. 

Art. 51. (1) The Bundesrat consists of mem¬ 

bers of the Liindcr gov('rnmcnts which appoint 
and recall tlicm. Other members of such govern¬ 
ments may act as substitutes. 

(2) Each Land has at least three votes; Lander 
with more; than two million inhabitants have four, 
Liindcr with more than .six million inhabitants, 
five votes. 

(3) Each Land may delegate as many mem¬ 
bers as it has votes. The votes of each Land may 
be cast only as a bloc vote and only by members 
present or their substitutes. 

* As amended March 19, 1956. 


Art. 52. (1) The Bundesrat elects its President 
for one year. 

(2) The President convenes the Bundesrat. He 
must convene it if the mombers for at least two 
Lander or the Federal Government so demand. 

(3) The Bunde.srat takes its decisions by at 
least a majority of its votes. It draws up its rules 
of i^rocediire. Its meetings are public. The public 
may be excluded. 

(4) Other members of, or persons commissioned 
by, Liintler governments may serve on the eom- 
mittces of the Bundesrat. 

Art. 53. 3'hc members of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment have the right, and on demand the duty, 
to take part in the debates of the Bundesrat and 
of its eominillees. They iiiiist be heard at any 
lime. The Bundesrat must be currently kept in¬ 
formed by tile Federal Govirnmcnt of the conduct 
of affairs. 

V. The Federal President 

Art. 54. (1) The Federal President is elected, 
W'ithout dc'bate, by the Federal Convention [Bun- 
desversammluug]. Every German is eligible who 
is entitled to vote for the Bundestag and who has 
attained the age of forty. 

(2) 3'he term of office of the Federal President 
is five years. Re-election for a consecutive term 
is permitted only once. 

(3) The Federal Convention consists of the 
members of the Bundestag and an cfpial number 
of members elected by the representative assem¬ 
blies of the Liindcr according to the rules of 
proportional representation. 

(4) The Federal Convention meets not later 
than thirty days b(‘forc the expiration of the 
term of office of the Federal President or, in the 
cjise of prcniatiire termination, not later than 
thirty days after this date. It is coiivc’iicd by the 
President of the Bundestag. 

(5) After expiration of the legislative term, the 
period specified in paragraph 4, first .sentence, 
begins with the first meeting of the Bundestag. 

(6) The person receiving the votes of the ma¬ 
jority of the members of the FcMleral Convention 
is elected. If such majority is not obtained by any 
candidate in two ballots, the candidate who re¬ 
ceives the largest number of votes in a further 
ballot is c4eetcd. 

(7) Details will be regulated by a federal law. 

Ajit. 55. (1) The P\ideral President may not 

be a member of the Govcrninc'nt or of a legisla¬ 
tive body of the Federation or of a Land. 

(2) 3’he Federal Pre.sident may not hold any 
other salaried office, nor engage in u trade, nor 
practice a profession, nor belong to the manage¬ 
ment or the lx)ard of directors of an enterprise 
carried on for profit. 

Art. 56. On assuming his office the Federal 
President takes the following oath before the 
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asscrnblotl members of the Bundestag and the 
Bundesrat: 

I swear that I will dedicate my efforts to tlie 
well-b(.‘inK of the Gmnan people, enhance its 
benefits, ward liarm from it, uphold and de¬ 
fend the Basic Law and the laws of the 
Federation, fulfill my duties conscientiously, 
and do justice to all. So help me God. 

The oath may also be taken without religious 
affirmation. 

AitT. 57. If the Federal President is prevented 
from exercising his powers, or if his office falls 
prematurely vacant, his powers will be exercised 
by the President of the Bundesrat. 

Aht. 58. Orders and decrees of the Federal 
President re(piire for th(?ir validity the counter¬ 
signature of the Fed(?ral Chancellor or the appro¬ 
priate federal minister. This does not apply to the 
appointment and dismissal of the Federal Chancel¬ 
lor, the dissolution of the Bundestag under Article 
63, and the rctiucst under Article 69, paragraph 3. 

Airr. 59. (I) The Federal President represents 
the Federation in its international relations. lie 
concludes treaties with foreign states on behalf 
of the Federation. He accredits and receives en¬ 
voys. 

(2) Treaties which regulate the political rela¬ 
tions of the Federation or relate to matters of 
federal legislation require the consent or partici¬ 
pation, in the form of a federal law, of the bodies 
competent in any specific case for such federal 
legislation. For administrative agreements the 
provisions concerning the federal administration 
apply mutatis mutandis, 

Akt. 59a.'* (1) The Bundestag shall determine 
when a case of defense has occurred. Its decision 
shall be promulgated by the Federal President. 

(2) If insurmountable difficulties prevent the 
Bundestag from assembling, the Federal President 
may, when there is danger in delay, make and 
promulgate this detcTinination, subject to counter- 
signature by the Federal Chancellor. The Federal 
Presidemt should previously consult the Presidents 
of the Bundestag and the Bundesrat. 

(3) Statements concerning the existence of a 
case of defense which involve international rela¬ 
tions shall not be issued by the Federal President 
until after such promulgation. 

(4) Any decision on the conclusion of peace 
shall be taken by means of a federal law. 

Art. 60.® ( I ) The Federal President appoints 
and di.smisscs the federal judges, the federal civil 
servants, the officers and noncommissioned officers, 
unless otherwise provided for by law. 

(2) He exercises the power of pardon on be¬ 
half of the Federation in individual cases. 

(3) He may delegate these powers to other 
authorities. 

■ Addod March 19. 1956. 

* As amended March 19, 1956. 


(4) Paragraphs 2 to 4 of Article 46 apply 
mutatis mutandis to the Federal President. 

Art. 61. (1) The Bundestag or the Bundesrat 
may impeach the Federal President before the 
Federal Constitutional Court for willful violation 
of the Basic Law or any other federal law. The 
motion for impeachment must be brought forward 
by at least one-fourth of the members of the 
Bundestag or one-fourth of the votes of the 
Bundesrat. The decision to impeach requires a 
majority of two-tliirds of tlie members of the 
Bundestag or of two-thirds of the votes of the 
Bundesrat. The prosecution is conducted by a 
Iverson commissioned by the impeaching body. 

(2) If the Federal Constitutional Court finds 
the Federal President guilty of a willful violation 
of the Basic Law or of another federal law, it may 
declare him to have forfeited his office. After 
impeachment, it may issue an interim order pre¬ 
venting the Federal President from exercising the 
powers of his office. 

VI. The Federal Government 

Art. 62. The Federal Government consists of 
the Federal Chancellor and the federal ministers. 

Art. 63. (I) The Federal Chancellor is elected, 
without debate, by the Bundestag on the i^roi^osal 
of the Federal President. 

(2) The person obtaining the votes of the ma¬ 
jority of the members of the Bundestag is elected. 
The person ehx’tcd must be appointed by the 
Federal President. 

(3) If the person proposed is not elected, the 
Bundestag may elect within fourteen days of the 
ballot a Federal Chancellor by more than one- 
half of its members. 

(4) If there is no election within this period, 
a n(*w ballot shall take place without delay, in 
which the person obtaining the largest number of 
votes is elected. If the person elected obtained 
the voles of the majority of the members of the 
Bundestag, the Federal President must appoint 
him within seven days of th» election. If the 
person elected did not receive this majority, the 
Federal President must within seven days either 
appoint him or dis.solve the Bundestag. 

Art. 64. (1) The federal ministers are ap¬ 

pointed and dismissed by the FodcTal President 
upon the proposal of the Federal Chancellor. 

(2) The Federal Chancellor and the federal 
ministers, on assuming office, take before tlie 
Bundestag the oath provided in Article 56. 

Art. 65. The Federal Chancellor determines, 
and is responsible for, general policy. Within tlie 
limits of this general policy, each federal minister 
conducts the business of his department au- 
tonomoiLsly and on his own responsibility. The 
Federal Government decides on differences of 
opinion between the federal ministers. The Federal 
Chancellor conducts the business of the Federal 
Government in accordance with rules of procedure 
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adopted by it and approved by the Federal 
President. 

Art. 65a. ( 1 ) Power of command in respect of 
the Armed Forces shall be vested in the Federal 
Minister of Defense. 

(2) Upon promulgation of the determination 
concerning the case of defense, the power of com¬ 
mand shall devolve on the Federal Chancellor. 

Art. 66. 'Ihc Federal Chancellor and the 
federal ministers may not hold any other salaried 
office, nor engage in a trade, nor practice a pro¬ 
fession, nor belong to the managcim'nt or, without 
the consent of the Bundestag, to the l)oard of 
directors of an enterprise carried on for profit. 

^ Art. 67. ( 1 ) The Bundestag can express its 

lack of confidence in llie Federal Chancellor only 
by electing a successor by the majority of its 
members and by recpiesling the F('(lcral President 
to dismiss the Federal Chancellor. 'I’he Federal 
President must comply with tlic reriuest and 
appoint the person elected. 

(2) Forty-eight hours must elapse between the 
motion and the election. 

Art. 68. (1) If a motion of tho Federal 

Chancellor for a vote of confidence is not assented 
to by the majority of tho members of the Bundes¬ 
tag, the Federal Pri'sident may, upon the pro¬ 
posal of the Feileral Chancellor, dissolve the 
Bundestag within twerity oiie days. The right to 
dissolve lapses as .soon as the Bunde.stag by the 
majority of its members elects another Fcrdi'ral 
Chancellor. 

(2) Forty-('ight hours must elapse between 
the motion and llic vote thereon. 

Art. 69. (1) '^h(^ Federal Chancellor appoints 
a federal minister as his deputy. 

(2) The tenure of office of the Federal Chancel¬ 
lor or a federal minister ends in any event on the 
first meeting of a new Bundestag; the tenure of 
office of a federal minister ends also on any other 
termination of the tenure of office of the Federal 
Chancellor. 

(3) At the rccpicst of the Federal President, 
the Federal Chancellor, or at the n quest of the 
Fed(‘ral Chancellor or of the h'ederal Presidcait, 
a federal minister is bound to continue to transact 
the business of liis office until the appointment of 
a successor. 

VII. Legislative Powers of the Federation 

Art. 70. (1) The Liinder have the power to 
legislate insofar as this Basic Law does not confer 
legi.sTativo powers on the Fede ration. 

(2) Tlie division of competence Ix^twcen the 
Federation and the Lander is dcternvncd by the 
provisions of this Basic Law concerning ex^i-sive 
and concurrent legislative powers. 

Art. 71. On matters within the exclusive leg¬ 
islative powers of the Federation the Lander have 

Added March 19, 1956. 


authority to legislate only if, and to the extent 
that, a federal law explicitly so authorizes them. 

Art. 72. (1) On matters within the coneurrent 
legislative powers the Lander have authority to 
legislate as long as, and to the c.xtent that, the 
Federation does not use its legislative power. 

(2) The Federation has the right to legislate on 
these matters to the extent that a need for a 
federal rule exists because; 

1. a matter cannot be effectively dealt with by 
the legislation of individual Liinder, or 

2. dealing willi a matter by Land law might 
prejudice the interests of other Liinder or of the 
entire eommiinily, or 

3. the maintenaneo of legal or economic unity, 
especially the maintenance of imifonnity of living 
conditions beyond the territory of a Land, ncce.s- 
sitates it. 

Aar. 73.*' Tho Federation has the exclusive 
power to legislate on: 

1. foreign affairs as well as deft'nse, including 
both mililary service for males over eightei n years 
and the protection of the civilian population; 

2. citi/enship in the Federation; 

3. freedom of movement, passports, immigration 
and emigration, and extradition; 

4. enrreney, money and eoinago, weights and 
measures, as wi‘ll as eomputation of lime; 

5. the unity of the customs ami coimnercial 
territory, commercial and navigation agn'cments, 
the freedom of movement of goods, and tho 
exeliangcs of goods and payiiii'nts with foreign 
countries, including customs and frontiiT protec¬ 
tion; 

6. federal railroads and air Irallic; 

7. postal and tehromumnicalion .scTviccs; 

8. the l(‘gal status of persons employed by the 
Fc'cleration and by federal bodies-corporatc under 
public law; 

9. industrial i^ropcrly rights, cui>yrights, and 
publication rights; 

10. cooperation of llie Federation and the 
Liinder in matters of criminal police and of pro¬ 
tection of tile coiKstitution, (stahlishment of a 
federal olfii-c of the criminal police, as well as 
international control of crime; 

11. statistics for federal purposes. 

Art. 74. Concurrent legislative powers extend 
to the following matters: 

1. civil law, criminal law and e.xccution of 
.sentences, the .system of l idicatiire, the procedure 
of the courts, the legal profession, notaries and 
legal advice; 

2. registration of births, deaths, and marriages; 

3. the law of association and assembly; 

4. the law relating to resitUmec and establish¬ 
ment of aliens; 

5. the protection of German cultural treasures 
against removal abroad; 

6. the affairs of refugees and expellees; 

* > As amended March 27, 1954. 
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7. public weif.irc; 

8. citizenshii? in the Lander; 

9. war damage and reparations; 

10. benefits to war-disabled persons and to de¬ 
pendents of those killed in the war, assistance to 
former prisoners of war, and care of war graves; 

11. the law relating to economic matters (min¬ 
ing, industry, supply of power, crafts, trades, 
comiiieree, banking and slock exchanges, private 
insurance); 

12. labor law, including the legal organization of 
entfirprises; protection of workers, employment 
exchanges and agencies, as well as social in¬ 
surance, including unemployment insurance; 

13. the promotion of .scienliiic re.scarch; 

14. the law regarding expropriation, to the ex¬ 
tent that matters enumerated in Articles 73 and 
74 arc concerned; 

15. transfer of land, natural resources, and 
means of production into public ownership or 
other forms of publicy controlled economy; 

16. prcw('ntion of the abuse of economic power; 

17. promotion of agricultural and forest produc¬ 
tion, saf(‘guarding of the supply of food, the 
import and export of agricultural and forest 
products, deep sea and coastal fishing, and pres¬ 
ervation of the coasts; 

18. dealings in real estate, land law and mat¬ 
ters concerning agricultural leases, housing, settle¬ 
ments, and homesteads; 

19. measures against epidemic and infectious 
disea.ses of humans and animals, admission to 
medical and otlur professions and practices in the 
field of healing, traffic in drugs, medicines, nar¬ 
cotics, and poisons; 

20. protection with regard to traffic in footl and 
stimulants as well as in necessities of life, in 
fodder, in agricultural find forest seeds and 
seedlings, and protection of trees and plants 
against diseases and pe.sts; 

21. ocean and coastal shipping as well as aids 
to navigation, inland shipping, meteorological serv¬ 
ices, sea waterways and inland waterways used 
for general traffic; 

22. road tralfic, motor transport, and construction 
and maintenance of long distance highways; 

23. railroads other than federal railroads, except 
mountain railroads. 

A»t. 75. Subject to the conditions of Article 72 
the Federation has the right to enact general 
rules concerning; 

1. the legal status of persons in the public 
service of the Liinder, communities, and other 
bodies-corporatc of public law; 

2. the general rules of law concerning the 
status of the press and motion pictures; 

3. hunting, protection of nature, and care of the 
countryside; 

4. land distribution, regional planning, and 
water conservation; 

5. matters relating to registration and identity 
cards. 


Art. 76. (1) Bills are introduced in the Bun¬ 
destag by the Federal Government, by members 
of the Bundestag, or by the Bundesrat. 

(2) Bills of the Federal Government shall be 
submitted first to the Bundc.srat. The Bundesrat 
is entitled to state its position on theso bills within 
three weeks. 

(3) Bills of the Bundesrat shall be submitted 
to the Bundestag by the Federal Government. In 
doing so the Federal Government must state its 
own views. 

Art. 77. (1) Federal laws are adopted by the 
Bundestag. Upon their adoption, they shall, with¬ 
out delay, be transmitted to the Bundesrat by the 
President of the Bundestag. 

(2) The Bundesrat may, within two weeks of 
the receipt of the adopted bill, demand that a 
committee for joint consideration of bills, com¬ 
posed of members of the Bunde.stag and the 
Bundesrat, be convened. The composition and 
the procedure of this committee are regulated by 
rules of procedure adopted by the Bundestag and 
requiring the consent of the Bundesrat. The mem¬ 
bers of the Bundesrat on this c?ommittec are not 
bound by instructions. If the con.scnl of the 
Bundesrat is required for a law, the demand for 
convening this committee may also be made by 
the Bundestag or the Fedc'ral Government. Should 
the committeo propose any amendment to the 
adopted bill, the Bundestag must again vote on 
the bill. 

(3) Insofar as the consent of the Bundesrat is 
not required for a law, the Bundesrat may, if the 
proceedings under paragraph 2 arc coinpli?ted, 
enter a protest within one week against a law 
adopted by the Bundestag. This period begins, in 
the case of paragraph 2, last sentence, on the 
receipt of the bill as readopted by the Bundestag, 
in all other cases on the conclusidn of the i>ro- 
ceedings of the committee provided for in para¬ 
graph 2. 

(4) If the protest is adopted by a majority of 
the votcjs of the Bundesrat, it can be rejected by 
a deci.sion of the majority of the members of the 
Bundestag. If the Bundesrat adopted the iirotesl 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of its votes, 
the rejoc'tion by the Bundestag requires a major¬ 
ity of two-thirds, including at least the majority of 
the members of the Bund(*stag. 

Art. 78. A law adopted by the Bundestag is 
dccaned to have be(m pa.ssed if the Bundesrat con¬ 
sents to it, docs not make a demand pursuant to 
Article 77, paragraph 2, docs not enter a protest 
within the time limited by Article 77, paragraph 
3, or withdraws such protest, or if the protest is 
overridden by the Bundestag. 

Aivr. 79.' “ (1) The Basic Law can be amended 
only by a law which expressly amends or supple¬ 
ments the t(?xf thereof. 


* * As amended March 27, 1954* 
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With respect to international treaties the subject 
of which is a peace sctlltMUcnt, die prepiu'ation 
of a peace settlement, or the abolition of an oc¬ 
cupation regime, or which are designed to serve 
the defense of the Federal Republic, it shall be 
sufficient, for the purpose of a clarifying inter¬ 
pretation to the effect that the provisions of the 
Basic Law are not contrary to the conclusion and 
entry into force of such treaties, to clfect a sup¬ 
plementation of the text of the Basic Law con¬ 
fined to this clarifying interpretation. 

(2) Such a law requires the alfirinativc vote of 
two-thirds of the members of the Bundestag and 
two-thirds of the votes of the Bundesrat. 

(3) An amendment of this Basic Law affecting 
the division of thn Federation into Lander, the 
participation in principle of the Lander lIT legisla¬ 
tion, or the basic principles laid down in Articles 
I and 20, is inadmissible. / 

Aht. 80. (1) The Federal Government, a fed¬ 
eral minister, or the Land governments may be 
authorized by a law to issue ordinances having 
the force of law. The content, purpo.se, and scope 
of the powers conferred must be .set forth in the 
law. The legal basis must be stated in the ordi- 
njini'e. If a law provides (hat a power may be 
further delegated, an ordinance luiving the force 
of law is necessary in order to delegate the power. 

(2) The consent of the Bundesrat is recpiirod, 
unle.ss otherwise! provided by f(.*deral legislation, 
for ordinances having the force of law i.ssued by 
the Federal Government or a federal iiiini.ster 
concerning basic rules for the use of facilities of 
the federal railroads and of postal and telecom¬ 
munication services, or charges therefor, or con¬ 
cerning the construction and operation of railroads, 
as well as for ordinances having the force of law 
issued on basis of federal laws that require the 
consent of vtie Bundesrat or that are executed 
by the Liinder as agents of the Federation or as 
matters of their own eoueern. 

Art, 81. (1) Should in the circumstances of 

Article 68 the Bundestag not bo dissolved, the 
Federal President may, at the reciucst of the 
Federal Government and witli the consent of the 
Bundesrat, declare a state of legislative emer¬ 
gency with respect to a bill, if the Bundestag re¬ 
jects tlie bill although the Federal Government 
has declared it to be urgtmt. The same applies 
if a bill has been rejected although the Federal 
Chancellor had combined with it the motion 
under Article 68. 

(2) If, after a state of legislative emergency 
has been declared, tlie Bundestag again rejects the 
bill or adopts it in a version declared to be un¬ 
acceptable to the Federal Govcrnmci.t, the bill is 
deemed to have been passed insofar as the Bun¬ 
desrat consents to it. 'Hie same ai^plies if the hill 
is not adopted by the Bundestag within four weeks 
of its reinlroduction. 

(3) During the term of office of a Federal 
Chancellor, any other bill rejected by the Bun¬ 


destag may be passed in accordance with para¬ 
graphs 1 and 2 within a period of six months 
after the first declaration of a state of legi.slative 
emergency. After expiration of this period, a 
further declaration of a state of legislative emer¬ 
gency is inadmissible during the term of office of 
tile same Federal Chancellor. 

(4) The Basie Law may not be amended nor 
be repealed nor suspended in whole or in part 
by a law passed pursuant to paragraph 2. 

Art. 82. (1) Laws pas.sed in accordance with 
the provisions of tin’s Basic Law will, after coun¬ 
tersignature, be signed by the Federal President 
and promulgated in the Federal Gazette. Ordi¬ 
nances having the force of law will be signed by 
the agency which issues them, and unless otherwise 
provided by law, will be proiniilgaled in the 
Federal Gazette. 

(2) Every law and every ordinance having the 
force of law should specify its effective date. In 
the absence of such a iirovision, it becximes effec¬ 
tive on the fourteenth day after the end of the 
day on which the Federal Gazette was published. 

VI11. The Execution of Federal Laws 
and the Federal Administration 

Art. 83. The Lander exc'cute federal laws as 
matters of their own concern insofar as this Basic 
Law does not otherwise provide or permit. 

Art. 84. (1) If the Liindc'r execute federal 

laws as matters of their own coneein, they provide 
for the establishment of authorities and the regu¬ 
lation of administrative procedures insofar as fed¬ 
eral laws consented to by the Bundesrat do not 
otherwise provide. 

(2) The Federal Government may, with the 
eon.sent of the Bundesrat, issue general administra¬ 
tive rules. 

(3) The Federal Government exercises super¬ 
vision to ensure that the Liinder execute federal 
laws in accordance with applicable law. For this 
purpo.se the Federal Government may send com¬ 
missioners to the highest Land authorities and, 
with their con.sent or, if this consent is refused, 
with the con.sent of the Bundesrat, also to sub¬ 
ordinate authorities. 

(4) Should any shortcomings which the Federal 
Government has found to exist in the execution 
of federal laws in the Lander not he corrected, 
the Bunde.srat decides, on the application of the 
Federal Government or (he I..and, whether the 
Land has acted unlawfully. The decision of the 
Bundesrat may be challenged in the Federal Con¬ 
stitutional Court. 

(5) For the execution of federal laws, the 
Federal Government may, by federal law requir¬ 
ing the consent of the Bunde.srat, be authorized 
to issue individual instructions for particular cases. 
They must be addressed to the highest Land 
authorities unless the Federal Government con¬ 
siders the matter urgent. 
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Art. 85. (1) Where the Liinder execute federal 
laws as agents of the Federation, the establish¬ 
ment of the authorities remains the concern of 
the Liinder insofar as federal laws consented to 
by the Diindesrat do not otherwise provide. 

(2) The Federal Government may, with the 
consent of the Bundesrat, issue general adminis¬ 
trative rules. It may regulate the uniform training 
of civil servants and salaried government cmiploy- 
ccs. The heads of authorities at intermediate 
level shall be appointed with its agreement. 

(3) The Land authorities are subject to the in¬ 
structions of the appropriate highest federal au¬ 
thorities. The instructions shall be addressed to 
the highest Land authorities unless the Federal 
Government considers the matter urgent. Execu¬ 
tion of the instructions shall be ensured by tlie 
highest Land authorities. 

(4) Federal supervision extends to the con 
formity with law and appropriateness of the exe¬ 
cution. The Federal Government may, for this 
purpose, require the submission of reports and 
documents and send commissioners to all au¬ 
thorities. 

Art. 80. Where the Federation executes laws 
by federal administrative agencies or by federal 
bodics-corporate or institutions under public law, 
the Federal Government issues, insofar as the 
law contains no special provision, the general 
administrative rules. It provides for the establish¬ 
ment of authorities insofar as the law docs not 
otherwise i^rovide. 

Art. 87. (1) Tlic foreign service, the federal 
finance administration, the federal railroads, the 
federal postal service, and, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 89, the administration of 
the federal waterways and of shipping are con¬ 
ducted as matters of federal administration with 
their own subordinate administrative structure. 
Federal frontier protection authorities and central 
offices for police information and communications, 
for the compilation of data for the purpose of 
protecting the constitution, and for the criminal 
police may be established by federal legislation. 

(2) Social insurance institutions whose sphere 
of competence extends beyond the territory of 
one Land .are conducted as federal bodies-corpo- 
ratc under public law. 

(3) In addition, independent federal higher au¬ 
thorities and federal bodic^s-corporatc and in.stitu- 
tions under public law may be established by 
federal law for matters on which the Federation 
has the power to legislate. If new functions arise 
for the Federation in matters on which it has the 
power to legislate, federal authorities at intermedi¬ 
ate and lower level may be established, in case of 
urgent need, with the consent of the Bundesrat 
and of the majority of the members of the Bun¬ 
destag. 

Art. 87a.'* The numerical strength and general 
organizational structure of the Armed Forces 


raised for defense by the Federation shall be 
.shown in the budget. 

Art. 87b. ( 1 ) The administration of the 
Federal Defense Forces shall be conducted as 
a federal administration with its own administra¬ 
tive substructure. Its function shall be to admin¬ 
ister matters pertaining to personnel and to the 
immediate supply of the material requirements of 
the Armed Forces. Ta.sks connected with benefits 
to invalids or construction work shall not be as- 
.signed to the administration of the Federal De¬ 
fense Forces except by federal legislation which 
.shall require the consent of the Bunde.srat. Such 
consent shall also be required for any legislative 
provisions empowering the administration of the 
Federal Defense Forces to int(?rfere with rights of 
third parlies; this shall, however, not apply in the 
case of laws concerning personnel. 

(2) Moreover, federal laws concerning defense 
including recruitment for military service and 
protection of the civilian population may, with the 
consent of the Bundesrat, stipulate that they 
shall be carried out, wholly or in part, either 
under federal administration with its own admin¬ 
istrative substructure or by the Liinder aeting as 
agents of the Federation. If sueh laws arc exe¬ 
cuted by the Lander aeting as agemts of the 
Federation, they may, with the consent of the 
Bundesrat, stipulate that the powers vested by 
virtue of Article 85 in the Federal Government 
and appropriate highest federal authorities shall be 
transferred wholly or partly to higher federal au¬ 
thorities; in such an event it may be enacted that 
these authorities shall not require the consent of 
the Bundesrat in issuing general administrative 
rules as referred to in Article 85, paragraph 2, 
first .sentence. 

Art. 88. The Federation cstabli.shes a note¬ 
issuing and currency bank as the federal bank. 

Art. 89. (1) The Federation is the owner of 
the former Reich waterways. 

(2) The Federation administers the federal 
waterways through its own authorities. It exer¬ 
cises the public functions relating to inland ship¬ 
ping which extend beyond the territory of one 
Land and those relating to maritime .shipping 
which are conferred on it by law. Upon rc(iuest, 
the Federation may transfer the administration of 
federal waterways, insofar as they lie within the 
territory of one Land, to this Land as an agent. 
If a waterway touches the territories of several 
Liinder the Federation may designate as its agent 
one Land if so requested by the Liinder con¬ 
cerned. 

(3) In the administration, development, and 
new construction of waterways tlie needs of soil 
cultivation and of regulating water supply shall 
be safeguarded in agreement with the Lander. 

Art. 90. (1) The Federation is the owner of 

Added March 19, 1956. 

Added March 19» 1956. 
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the former Reich motor roads [Autobahnen] and 
Reich highways. 

(2) The Liinder, or such self-governing bodics- 
corporatc as are competent under Land law. 
administer as agents of the Federation the federal 
motor roads and other federal highways used for 
long-distance traffic. 

(3) At the request of a Land, the Federation 
may take under direct federal administiation fed¬ 
eral motor roads and other federal highways used 
for long-distance traffic, insofar as they lie within 
the territory of that Land. 

Art. 91. (1) In order to avert any iinininent 
danger to the existence or to the free democratic 
basic order of the Federation or of a Land, a Land 
may rwpiest the services of the police forces of 
other Lander. 

(2) If the Land in which the danger is im¬ 
minent is not itself willing or able to fight the 
danger, the Federal Government may place the 
police in that Land and the police forces of other 
Lander under its own instructions. The order for 
this shall be rescinded after the danger is past, 
or else at any time on the demand of the Bun- 
desrat. 

IX. The Adnunistration of Justice 

Art. 92. 'riio judicial authority is vested in the 
judges; it is exercised by the Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Court, by the SuprQm^ J^Vderal Court, by 
the federal courts provided for in this Basic Law, 
and by the courts of the Liinder. 

Art. 93. (1) The Foderal^Constilulional Court 
decides: 

1. on the interpretation of this Basic Law in the 
event of disputes concerning the extent of the 
rights and duties of a supreme federal organ or 
of other parties concerned who have been en¬ 
dowed with "^independent rights by this Basic 
Law or by rules of procedure of a supreme federal 
organ; 

2. in case of differences of opinion or doubts on 
the formal and material compatibility of federal 
law or Land law with this Basn^Law, or on the 
compatibility of Land law with "other federal law, 
at tlie request of the Federal (Government, of a 
Land government, or of one-third of the Bundestag 
members; 

3. in case of differences of opinion on the rights 
and duties of the Fedc’ralion and the Lander, 
particularly in the execution of federal law by the 
Lander and in the exercise of federal supervision; 

4. on other disputes of public law between the 
Federation and the Lander, between different 
Liinder, or within a Land, unless recourse to 
another court exists; 

5. in the other cases provided for in this Basic 
Law. 

(2) The Federal Constitutional Court shall also 
act in such cases as are otherwise assigned to it 
by federal law. 


Art. 94. (1) Tlie Federal Constitutional Court 
consists of federal judges and other members. 
Half of the members of the Federal Constitutional 
Court are elected by the Bund^tag and half by 
the Bundesrat. They may not belong to the 
Bundcstagr~ the Bundesrat, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, or the corresponding organs of a Land. 

(2) Its constitution and procedure will be regu¬ 
lated by a federal law, which will specify in what 
cases its decisions shall have the force of law. 

Art. 95. (1) To preserve the uniformity of I 

application of federal law a Supreme Federal i 
Court will be established. 

(2) The Supreme Federal Court decides cases 
in which the decision is of fundamental importance 
for the uniformity of the administration of justice 
by the higher federal courts. 

(3) The judges of the Supreme Federal Court 
are selected jointly by the Federal Minister of 
Justice and a committee for the selection of judges 
consisting of the Land Ministers of Justice and an 
equal number of members elected by the Bun¬ 
destag. 

(4) In other respects, the constitution of the 
Supreme Federal Court and its i^rocedure will be 
regulated by federal legislation. 

Art. 96.(1) Higher federal courts shall be es¬ 
tablished for the fields of ordinary, administrative, 
finance, labor, and social jurisdiction. 

(2) Article 95, paragraph 3, applies to the 
judges of the higher federal courts, provided that 
the ministers competent for the particular matter 
take the place of the? Federal MinistcT of Justice 
and the Lund Ministers of Justice. 'Vho terms of 
service of these judges shall be regulated by 
special federal legislation. 

(3) The Federation may establish federal dis¬ 
ciplinary courts for disciplinary proceedings against 
federal civil servants and federal judges, as well 
as federal service courts for disciplinary proceed¬ 
ings against .soldiers and for proceedings concern¬ 
ing complaints of soldiers. 

Art. 96a.*® (1) The Federation may establish 
military criminal courts for the Armed Forces ns 
federal courts. They shall not c?xerci.se criminal 
jurisdiction except in the ca.se of d<?fcnse or over 
members of the Armed Forces serving abroad or 
on board warships. Details shall be regulated by 
a federal law. 

(2) The military criminal courts shall be within 
the sphere of busim^ss of the Federal Minister of 
Justice. Their full-time judges must be professional 
judges. 

(3) The Federal Supreme Court shall be llie 
superior federal court for the military criminal 
courts. 

Art. 97. (1) Tlie judges arc independent and 
subject only to the law. 

(2) Judges appointed pcrmanenlly on a full¬ 
time basis to an established post can, against 

As amended March 19. 1956. 

Added March 19, 1956. 
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their will, be dismissed, or permanently or tem¬ 
porarily suspended from office, or transferred to 
another post, or retired before expiration of their 
term of office only under authority of a judicial 
decision and only on j;rounds and in the form pro¬ 
vided for by law. Legislation may set age limits 
for the retirement of judges appointed for life. In 
the event of changes in the structure of the 
courts or their areas of jurisdic^lion, judges may 
be transferred to another court or removed from 
their office, provided they retain their full salary. 

Art. 98. (1) The legal status of the federal 

judges shall be regulated by a special federal law. 

(2) If a federal judge, in his official capacity 
or unofficially, infringes upon the principles of the 
Basic Law or the constitutional order of a Land, 
the Federal Constitutional Court may decide by 
a two-thirds majority, upon the rcciucst of the 
Bundestag, that the judge? be transf<?rred to an- 
otlicr office or placed on the retired list. In a case 
of an intentional infringement, his dismissal may 
be ordered. 

(3) The legal status of the judges in the Lander 
shall be regulated by special Land laws. The 
Federation may enact general rules. 

(4) The Liindcr may provide that the Land 
Minister of Justice together with a committee for 
the selection of judges shall decide on the appoint¬ 
ment of judges in the Liindcr. 

(5) The Liindcr may, with respect to Land 
judges, enact provisions corresponding with para¬ 
graph 2. Existing Land constitutional law remains 
unaffected. The decision in a case of impeachment 
of a judge rests with the Federal Constitutional 
Court. 

Art. 99. The d(?cision on constitutional disputes 
within a Land may be assigned by a Land law to 
the Federal Constitutional Court, and the decision 
of last instance in matters involving the applica¬ 
tion of Land law, to the higher federal courts. 

Art. 100. (1) If a court considers a law uncon¬ 
stitutional, the validity of which is relevant to its 
decision, the proceedings shall be stayed, and a 
decision .shall be obtained from the Land court 
competent for constitutional disputes if the mat¬ 
ter concerns the violation of the constitution of a 
Land, or from the Federal Constitutional Court 
if the matter concerns a violation of the Basie 
Law. This also applies if the matt(?r concerns the 
violation of this Basic Law by Land law or tlie 
incompatibility of a Land law with a federal law. 

(2) If, in the course of litigation, doubt exists 
whether a rule of public international law forms 
part of the federal law and whether such rule 
directly creates rights and duties for the individ¬ 
ual (Article 25), the court shall obtain the decision 
of the Federal Constitutional Coint. 

(3) If the constitutional court of a Land, in 
interpreting the Basic Law, intends to deviate from 
a decision of the Federal Constitutional Court or 
of the constitutional court of another Land, it 
must obtain the decision of the Federal Con¬ 


stitutional Court; if, in interpreting other federal 
law, it intends to deviate from the decision of the 
Supreme Federal Court or a higher federal court, 
it must obtain the decision of the Supreme Federal 
Court. 

Art. 101. (1) Extraordinary courts are inad¬ 
missible. No one may be removed from the 
jurisdiction of his lawful judge. 

(2) Courts for special fields may be established 
only by a law. 

Art. 102. Capital punishment is abolished. 

Art. 103. (1) In the courts everyone is en¬ 

titled to a hearing in accordance with the law. 

(2) An act can be punished only if it was a 
punishable offense by law before the act was 
committed. 

(3) No one may be punished for the same act 
more than once in pursuance of general penal 
legislation. 

Art. 104. (1) The freedom of the individual 
may lx? restricted only on the basis of a formal 
law and only with due regard to the forms pre¬ 
scribed therein. Detained persons may bo sub¬ 
jected neither to mental nor to physical ill-treat¬ 
ment. 

(2) Only judges may decide on admissibility 
or extension of a deprivation of liberty. Where 
such deprivation is not based on the order of a 
judge, a judicial decision must be obtained with¬ 
out delay. The police may hold no one on their 
own authority in their own custody longer than 
the end of the day after the arrest. Details shall 
be regulated by legislation. 

(3) Any person provisionally detained on sus¬ 
picion of having committed a punishable offense 
must be brought before a judge at the latest on 
the day following the arrest; the judge shall in¬ 
form him of the reasons for the detention, examine 
him, and give him an opportunity to raise objec¬ 
tions. The judge must, without delay, either issue 
a warrant of arrest setting forth the reasons there¬ 
for or order the release from detention. 

(4) A n;lativc of the i^erson dc'taincd or a per¬ 
son enjoying his confidence mu.st be notified with¬ 
out delay of any judicial decision ordering or 
extending a deprivation of liberty. 

X. Finance 

Art. 105. (1) The Federation has the exclusive 
X^wer to legislate on customs and fiscal monop¬ 
olies. 

(2) The Federation has concurrent power to 
legislate on: 

1. excise taxes and taxes on transactions, with 
the exception of taxes with localized application, 
in particular of the taxes on the acquisition of real 
estate, on increments in value, and for fire pro¬ 
tection; 

2. taxes on income, on property, on inheritances, 
and on donations; 
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3. taxes on real estate and businesses, with tlie 
exception of the fixing of the tax rates, 
if it claims the taxes in whole or in part to cover 
federal expenditure or if the conditions laid down 
in Article 72, paragraph 2, exist. 

(3) Federal laws relating to taxes tlio yield of 
which accrues in whole or in part to the Liinder 
or the communities (community associations) 
[Gemeitxde (Cemcindcvcrbdmle)] require the 
consent of the Biindcsrat. 

Aht. 106.*’ (1) Ihe yield of fiscal monopolies 
and receipts from the following taxes shall accrue 
to the Federation: 

1. customs duties, 

2. such excise taxes as do not accrue to the 
Liindcr in accordance with paragraph 2, 

3. turnover tax, 

4. transportation tax, 

5. nonrecurrent capital levies, and equalization 
taxes imposed for the purpose of implementing 
the equalization of burdens legislation, 

6. Berlin emergency aid tax, 

7. supplementary levies on income and corpora¬ 
tion taxes. 

(2) Receipts from the following taxes shall ac¬ 
crue to the Tiiinder: 

1. property tax, 

2. inheritance tax, 

3. motor-vehicle tax, 

4. such taxes on transactions as do not accrue 
to the Federation in accordance with paragraph I, 

5. beer tax, 

6. levies on gambling establishments, 

7. taxes on real estate and businesses, 

8. taxes with localized application. 

(3) Receipts from income tax and corporation 
tax shall accrue: until March 31, 1958, to the Fed¬ 
eration and the Lander in a ratio of 33Vli per¬ 
cent to 66% percent; .and from April 1, 1958, to 
the Federation and the Liindcr in a ratio of 35 
perc(‘iit to 65 percent. 

(4) The ratio of apportionment of the income 
and corporation taxes (paragraph 3) should be 
modified by a federal law rcciuiring the consent of 
the Bundesrat whenever the dcvclupmciit of the 
relation of revenues to expenditures in the Feder¬ 
ation differs from that in tlie Liinder and when¬ 
ever the budgetary needs of the Federation or 
those of the Liindcr exceed the estimated revenues 
by a margin substantial enough to call for a 
corresponding adjustment of the ratio of appor¬ 
tionment in favor of either the Federation or the 
Liindcr. Any such adjustment shall be based on 
the following principles: 

1. tlie Federation and the Liindcr .shall each 
liear the expenditures resulting from the adminis¬ 
tration of their respective tasks; Article 120, para¬ 
graph 1, shall not be affected; 


* ^ As amended December 23, 1955 and December 24, 
1056. 


2. tliere shall be equality of rank between the 
claim of the Federation and the claim of the 
L;indt‘r to havt' their respective necessary expen¬ 
ditures covcTcd from ordinary revemucs; 

3. the reciiiirements of the Fedi'ration and of 
the Liinder in respect of budget coverage shall be 
coordinatc'd in such a way that a fair ecpialization 
is achieved, any ovi^rbiircJening of taxpayers pre¬ 
cluded, and uniformity of living standards in the 
federal territory ensured. 

The ratio of apportionment may bo modified for 
the first time with effect from April 1, 1958, and 
subse<iuently at intervals of not lc;ss than tw'O 
years after the entry into force of any law deter¬ 
mining such ratio; providc'd that (his stipulation 
shall not affect any modific'ation of such ratio ef- 
fc'cted in aecordanee with paragraph 5. 

(5) If a federal law imposes additional expen¬ 
ditures on, or withdraws revenues from, the 
Liindcr, the ratio of apporlionmc'nt of the income 
and corporation taxes shall be inodilii'd in favor of 
the LiindtT, provided that conditions as envisaged 
in paragraph 4 hav*' developed. If the additional 
burden placi'd upon the Lander is limited to a 
period of short duration, such burden may be 
c'oiiipcnsatt'd by grants from the Federation 
undiT a fc'deral law recpiiring the conscait of the 
Bundesrat and which shall lay down the principles 
for asst'ssing the amounts of such grants and for 
distributing tluMU .among the Lander. 

(6) For the purposes of the presemt Article, 
revenues and exp<*nditurcs of communitic's (asso¬ 
ciations of eoumumitic‘s) shall be* de(‘nu*d to be 
Land revenues and expenditures. Whether and to 
what extent receipts from Land taxc*s arc' to accrue 
to communitic;s (associations of communities) .shall 
be determined by Land legislation. 

Aht. 107.' ‘* (1) Receipts from Land ta,\es .shall 
accrue to the individual Liinder to the extent that 
such taxes are c'ollec ted by revc*mic authorities 
within their respective territories (local receipts). 
FedcTal legislation requiring the consent of the 
Bundi'srat may provide in detail for the detc'nnina- 
tion and allotment of loc.al receipts from specific 
taxes (tax shares). 

(2) A Federal law requiring the cemsent of the 
Bundc'srat shall ensure a rea.sonable financial 
ecpialization between financi.'dly strong Liindcr 
and finaneially wi*ak Liindcr, due account being 
takc'n of the financial capacity .-ind requirements 
of communities (associations of eomnuinitics). 
Sueli law shall provide ha equalization grants to 
be paid to finaneially wc.ak Liinder from equali¬ 
zation contributions made by financially strong 
Liinder; it shall fiirlhcrinore specify the conditions 
governing equalization claims and equalization 
liabilities as well as the criteria for determining 
the amounts of erpializntion payments. Such law 
may also provide for grants to be made by the 
Federation from federal funds to financially weak 

> * As amended December 23, 1955. 
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Lander in order to complement tlie coverage of 
their general financial requirements (complemen- 
tal grants). 

Art. 108. (1) Customs, fiscal monopolies, the 
excise taxes subject to concurrent legislative 
powers, the transportation tax. tlic turnover tax, 
and the nonrecurrent capital levies arc adminis¬ 
tered by federal finance authorities. The organi¬ 
zation of these authorities and the procedure to 
be applied by them will be regulated by federal 
law. The heads of the authorities at intermediate 
level shall he appointed after consultation of the 
Land governments. The Federation may transfer 
the administration of nonrecurrent capital levies 
to the Land financial authorities as its agents. 

(2) If the Federation claims part of the income 
and corporation taxes for itself, it is entitled to 
administer them to that extent; it may, however, 
transfer the administration to the Land finance 
authorities as its agents. 

(3) The remaining taxes arc administered by 
Land finance authorities. The Federation may, by 
federal laws which require the consent of the 
Biindesrnt, regulate the organization of these au¬ 
thorities, the procedure to be applied by them, 
and the uniform training of the civil servants. 
The heads of the authorities at intermediate level 
shall be appointed in agreement with the Federal 
Government. The administration of the taxes ac¬ 
cruing to the communities (community associa¬ 
tions) may be transferred by the Liindor in whole 
or in part to the communities (community associa¬ 
tions). 

(4) Insofar as taxes accrue to the Federation, 
the Land finance authorities act as agents of the 
Federation. The Lander arc liable to the extent of 
their revenues for an orderly administration of 
such taxes; the Federal Minister of Finance may 
supervise the orderly administration, acting 
through authorized federal agents who have a 
right to give instructions to the authorities at 
intermediate and lower levels. 

(5) The jurisdiction of finance courts will be 
uniformly regulated by federal law. 

(6) The general admini.strativc rules will be 
issued by the Federal Government and, insofar as 
the administration is ineumbent upon the Land 
finance authorities, will require the consent of the 
Bundesrat. 

Art. 109. Tlie Federation and the Liinder arc 
autonomous and independent of each otlicr as 
regards their budgets. 

Art. 110. (1) All revenues and expenditures of 
the Federation must be estimated for each fiscal 
year and included in the budget. 

(2) The budget shall be established by a law 
before the beginning of the fiscal year. It must be 
balanced as regards revenue and expenditure. Ex¬ 
penditures will as a rule be authorized for one 
year; in special cases, they may be authorized for 
a longer period. Otherwise no provisions may be 
inserted in the federal budget law which extend 


beyond the fiscal year or which do not relate to 
the revenues and expenditures of tlie Federation 
or its administration. 

(3) The assets and liabilities shall be set forth 
in an appendix to the budget. 

(4) In the case of commercially operated en¬ 
terprises of tlie Federation the individual receipts 
and expenditures need not be included in the 
budget, but only the final balance. 

Art. 111. (1) If, by the end of a fiscal year, 
the budget for the following year has not been 
established by a law, the Federal Government 
may, until such law comes into force, make all 
payments which are necessary: 

(a) to maintain institutions existing by law and 
to carry out measures authorized by law; 

(h) to meet legal obligations of the Federation; 

(c) to continue building projects, procurements, 
and otlier services or to continue the grant of 
subsidies for these purposes, provided amounts 
have already been authorized in the budget of a 
previous year. 

(2) Insofar as revenues provided by special 
legislation and derived from taxes, levies, or other 
sources, or the working capital reserves, do not 
cover the expenditures set forth in paragraph 1, 
the Federal Government may borrow the funds 
necessary for the conduct of curremt operations to 
a maximum of one-quarter of tlie total amount of 
the previous budget. 

Art. 112. Expenditures in excess of budget 
items and extraordinary expenditures require the 
consent of the Federal Minister of Finance. The 
consent may only be given if there exists an un¬ 
foreseen and compelling necessity. 

Art. 113. Decisions of the Bundestag and of 
the Bundesrat which increase the budget expen¬ 
diture i)roposed by the Federal Government or in¬ 
volve new expenditure or will cause new expendi¬ 
ture in the future require the consent of the 
Federal Government. 

Art. 114. (1) The Federal Minister of Finance 
must submit annually to the Bundestag and to 
the Bundesrat an account of all revenues and 
expenditures as well as assets and liabilities. 

(2) This account shall be audited by an Audit 
Office, the members of which shall enjoy judicial 
independence. The general account and a sum¬ 
mary of the assets and liabilities .shall be submitted 
to the Bundestag and the Bundesrat in the course 
of the following fiscal year together with the 
comments of the Audit Office in order to secure a 
discharge for the Federal Government. The audit 
of accounts will be regulated by a federal law. 

Aur. 115. Funds may be obtained by borrow¬ 
ing only in case of extraordinary need and as a 
rule only for expenditure for productive purposes 
and only pursuant to a federal law. The granting 
of credits and the provision of security by tlie 
Federation the effect of which extends beyond 
the fiscal year may take place only pursuant to 
a federal law. The amount of the credit, or the 
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extent of the obligation for which the Federation 
assumes liability, must be fixed in tlic law. 

XI. Transitional and Concluding Provisions 

Art. 116. (1) Unless otherwise provided by 

law, a German within the meaning of this Basic 
Law is a person who possesses Gc.Tinan citi/eiiship 
or who has been admitted to the territory of the 
German R(*ieh, as it existed on December 31, 1937, 
as a refugee or expellee of German stock or as 
the spouse or descendant of such person. 

(2) Former German citizens who, between Jan¬ 
uary 30. 1933, and May 8, 1945, were deprived of 
their citizenship for political, racial, or religions 
reasons, and tln^ir descendants, shall be regranted 
German citizenship on application. They are con¬ 
sidered as not having been deprivc'cl of their 
German citizenship if they have established their 
domicile in Germany after May 8, 1945, and have 
not expressed a contrary intention. 

Art. 117. (1) Law which conflicts with Article 
3, paragraph 2, remains in force until adapted to 
this provision of the Basic Law, but not beyond 
March 31, 1953. 

(2) Laws which restrict the right of freedom of 
movement in view of the present housing short¬ 
age remain in force until rejicah^d by federal 
legislation. 

Art. 118. The reorganization of the territory 
compri.sing the Liinder of Baden, Wiirltcniberg- 
Badeii, and \Viirtt(Miiberg-II()hcnzollcrn may be 
effecteil notwithstanding tlie provisions of Article 
29, by agreement between the Liinder concerned. 
If no agrc'cment is reac’hed, the reorganization 
will be regiilatc'd by a federal law which must 
provide for a referendum. 

Art. 119. In matters relating to refugees and 
expellees, in particular as r(’gards tlieir distribution 
among the Liinder, the Federal Government may, 
with the consent of the Bundesrat, issue ordinances 
having the force of law, pemding settlement of 
the matter by federal h'gislation. Ihe Federal 
Ciovernment may in this matter be authorized to 
issue individual instructions lor particular cases. 
Except where there is danger in delay, the in¬ 
structions .shall be addressed to the higiu’st Land 
authorities. 

Art. 120. (1) Tlie Federation bears tlic ex¬ 

penditure for occupation costs and the other 
internal and external burdens caused as a con.se- 
fiueiiee of the war, as provided for in detail by 
a federal law, and the subsidies towanls the 
burdens of social insurance, including unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and public assistance for the un¬ 
employed. 

(2) The revenues are transferred to tne Federa¬ 
tion at tlie same time as the Federation assumes 
responsibility for the expenditures. 

Art. 120a.‘” (1) Laws concerning the imple¬ 
mentation of the erjiialization of burdens may, 
with tlie consent of tlie Bundesrat, stipulate that 


in the field of equalization benefits, they .shall be 
executed partly by the Federation and partly by 
the Liinder acting as agents of the Federation, 
and that the reli'vant powers vested in the Federal 
Government and the competent highe.st federal 
authorities by virtue of Article 85 .shall be wholly 
or partly delegated to the Federal Equalization 
Office. In the exercise of these powers the 
Federal Equalization Office shall not require the 
consent of the Bundesrat; with the exception of 
urgent cases, its instructions shall be given to the 
high(‘st Land authorities (Land Ecpialization Of¬ 
fices). 

(2) The provisions of Article 87, paragraph 3, 
second sentence, shall not be afb'cted hereby. 

Art. 121. W'ithin the meaning of this Basic 
Law, a majority of the members of the Bundestag 
and of the Feih'ral Convention is the majority of 
the number of their members establisheil by law. 

Art. 122. (1) From the time of the first meet¬ 
ing of the Bundestag, laws shall be passed ex¬ 
clusively by the legislative organs reeogni/i'd in 
this Basic Law. 

(2) Legi.slative bodies and bodies participating 
in legislation in an advisory capacity who.se com¬ 
petence ends by virtue of paragraph 1 are dis¬ 
solved from that date. 

Art. 123. (1) Law in force before the first 

meeting of tin* Bunde.stag remains in force, iiLsofar 
as it <loes not conflict with the Basie Law. 

(2) Subject to all rights and objections of the 
interested parties, the state treaties concluded by 
the German Reich concerning matters for which, 
under this Basic Law, Land legislation is compe¬ 
tent, remain in force, if they are and continue to 
be valid in accordance with general priTieiples of 
law, until new state treaties are concluded by the 
agenc'ies eoinpetent under this Basie Law, or 
until they arc in any other way terminated pursu¬ 
ant to their provisions. 

Art. 124. Law affecting matters within the 

e.xcliisive power to legislate of the Fedi’ialion be¬ 
comes federal law wherever it is applicable. 

Art. 125. Law affecting matters within the 

eoncurrent power to legislate of the Federation 
becomes federal law wherever it is applicable; 

1. insofar as it applies uniformly within one or 
more zones of occupation; 

2. in.sofar as it is law by which former Reich 
law has been amended after May 8, 1945. 

Art. 126. The Federal Constitutional Court 
decides disputes regarding the eontinuauce of law 
as federal law. 

Art. 127. Within one year of the promulgation 
of this Basic Law the Federal Government may, 
with tlie consent of the governm(.*nls of tlie 
Liinder concerned, extimd to the Liindt*r of 
Baden, Greater Berlin, Rhineland-Balatinate, and 
Wiirttcmberg-IIohen/oIlern any legislation of the 
Bizonal Economic Administration, insofar as it 

^ * Added August 14, 1952. 
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continucjs to be in force as federal law under 
Article's 124 or 125. 

Art. 128. Insofar as law continuing in force 
provides for powers to give instructions within 
the meaning of Article 84, paragraph 5, these 
powers remain in existence until otherwise pro¬ 
vided by law. 

Art. 129. (1) Insofar as legal provisions which 
continue in force as federal law contain an aii- 
thori/alion to issue ordinances having the force of 
law or general administrative rules or to perform 
administrative acts, the authorization passes to the 
agencies henceforth competent in the matter. In 
eases of doubt, the Federal Government will de¬ 
cide in agreement with the Bundf’srat; the deci¬ 
sion must be published. 

(2) Insofar as legal provisions which continue in 
force? as Land law contain such an authorization, 
it will be exercised by the agencies competent 
under Land law. 

(3) Insofar as legal provisions within the mean¬ 
ing of paragraphs 1 and 2 authorize their amend¬ 
ment or supplementation or the issue of legal 
provisions in place of laws, these authorizations 
have expired. 

(4) The provisions of paragraphs 1 and 2 apply 
mutatis inutatulis whenever legal provisions refer 
to regulations no longer valid or to institutions no 
longer in existence. 

Art. 130. (1) Administrative agencies and 

other institutions which serve the public adminis¬ 
tration or the administration of justice and are 
not based on Land law or treaties between 
Liinder, as W(?ll as the Association of Management 
of Southwest German Railroads and the Adminis¬ 
trative C^oiincil for the Postal Services and Tele¬ 
communications of the FrcTieh Zone of Occupa¬ 
tion, arc placed under the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government provitlcs with the consent 
of the Bundesrat for their transfer, dissolution, or 
liqtiidation. 

(2) The highest disciplinary superior of the i)cr- 
sonnc'l of these administrations and institutions is 
the appropriate federal minister. 

(3) Bodies-corporatc and institutions of public 
law not directly under a Land, and not based on 
treaties between Lander, are under the super¬ 
vision of the appropriate highest fedcTal authority. 

Art. 131. Federal legislation shall regidatc the 
legal stat!is of persons, including refugees and 
expellees, who, on May 8, 1945, were employed 
in the i^ublic service, have left the service for 
reasons other than those arising from civil service 
regulations or collective agreement rules, and have 
not until now been employed or arc employed 
in a position not corresponding to their former 
one. The same applies mutatis mutandis to per¬ 
sons, including refugees and expellees, who, on 
May 8, 1945, were cmtitlcd to a pension or other 
assistance and who no longer receive any assist¬ 
ance or any commensurate assistance for reasons 
other than those arising from civil service regula¬ 


tions or collective agreement rules. Until the fed¬ 
eral law comes into force, no legal claims can be 
made, unless otherwise provided by Land legis¬ 
lation. 

Art. 132. (1) Civil servants and judges who, 
when the Basic Law comes into force, are ap¬ 
pointed for life, may, within six months after the 
first meeting of the Bundc?stag, be placed on the 
retired list or waiting list or be transferred to 
another ofRcc with low('r remuneration, if they 
lack the personal or professional aptitude for their 
office. This provision applies mutatis mutandis 
also to salaried employees whose service cannot 
be terminated by notice. In the case of salaried 
employees whose service can be terminated by 
notice, periods of notice in excess of the periods 
fixed by collective agreement rules may be can¬ 
celled within the same period. 

(2) This provision docs not apply to members 
of the public service who are not affected by the 
provisions regarding the liberation from national 
socialism and militarism or who are recognized 
victims of naticmal socialism, unless there exists 
an important reason with respect to their person¬ 
ality. 

(3) Those affected may have recourse to the 
courts in accordance with Article 19, paragraph 4. 

(4) Details will bo rcgidatcd by an ordinance 
of the Fcd(.*ral Government which requires the con¬ 
sent of the Bundesrat. 

Art. 133. Tlie Federation succeeds to the 
rights anil obligations of the Bizonal Economic 
Administration. 

Art. 131. (1) Reich property becomes in prin¬ 
ciple federal property. 

(2) Insofar as the property was orginally in¬ 
tended to lx? used predominantly for administra¬ 
tive tasks which, under this Basic Law, are not 
administrative tasks of the Fi'deration, it shall be 
transferred without compensation to the autlioritic's 
now charged with such tasks, and to the LiindiT 
insofar as it is being used at pres(?nt, and not 
merely temporarily, for administrative tasks which 
under the? Basic Law arc now within the admin¬ 
istrative functions of the Liinder. The FeiliTation 
may also transfer other property to the Liinder. 

(3) Prop(?rty which was placed at the disposal 
of the Reich by the Liinder and communities 
(associations of communities) without compensa¬ 
tion slndl again become the property of the 
Lander and communities (comiiumity associa¬ 
tions), insofar as it is not required by the Feder¬ 
ation for its own administrative tasks. 

(4) Details will be regulated by a federal law 
which requires the consent of the Bundesrat. 

Art. 135. (I) If after May 8, 1945, and before 
the coming into force of this Basic Law an area 
has passed from one Land to another, the Land 
to which the area now belongs is entitled to the 
property located therein of the Land to which it 
formerly belonged. 
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(2) Property of Liinder and other bodies-corpo- 
rate and institutions under public law, which no 
longer exist, passes, insofar as it was originally 
intended to be used predominantly for administra¬ 
tive tasks or is being used at present, and not 
merely temporarily, predominantly for administra¬ 
tive tasks, to the Land or the body-corporate or 
institution under public law which now discharges 
these tasks. 

(3) Real estate of Lander which no longer 
exist, including appurtenances, passes to the Land 
within which it is located insofar as it is not 
included among properly within the meaning of 
paragraph 1. 

(4) If an overriding interest of the Federation 
or the particular interest of an area so requires, 
a seltleinent deviating from paragraphs 1 to 3 
may be affected by fcd(?ral law. 

(5) For the rest, the succession in law and the 
settl(?ment of the property, insofar as it has not 
been effected before January 1, 1052, by agree- 
iiK.'iit between the Liinder or bodies-coqioratc or 
institutions unch'r public law concerned, will be 
rc'gulated by a federal law which requires the con¬ 
sent of the Ihindesrat. 

(6) Interests of the formcT Land of Prussia in 
enlcTprisc's under private law pass to the l<'edc?r- 
alion. A federal law, which may also deviate from 
this provision, will regulate details. 

(7) Insofar as, on the coming into force of the 
Basic Law, properly which would fall to a Land 
or a body-corporate or institution under public 
law pursuant to i^aragraphs 1 to 3 has been dis¬ 
posed of through or undcT authority of a Land law 
or in any othc*r manner by the parly thus cmtilled, 
the passing of the properly is dc'cmed to have 
taken place bc*fore suc;h disposition. 

Art. 136. (1) The Bundcvsral assemblers for the 
first lime on the day of the first meeting of the 
Bundestag. 

(2) Until the election of the first Federal Prc\si- 
clent his powers will be exercised by the President 
of the Bundesrat. He has not the right to dissolve 
the Bundestag. 

Art. 137.*" (1) The right of civil servants, of 
salaried employee’s of the public services, of pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, of temporary voluntc’CT soldiers, 
and of judges to stand for elc'ction in the Federa¬ 
tion, in the Liinder, or in the communities may 
be restrieted by legislation. 

(2) The Electoral Law to be adopted by the 
Parliamentary Council applies to the election cjf 
the first Bundestag, of the first Federal Conven¬ 
tion, and of the first Federal President of the 
Federal Republic. 

(3) The function of the Federal Constitutional 
Court pursuant to Article 41, paragrai)h 2, shall, 
pending its establishment, be exercised by the 
German High Court for the Combined Economic 

* ^ As amended March 19, 1956* 


Area, which shall decide in accordance with its 
rules of procedure. 

Art. 138. Changes in the rules relating to no¬ 
taries, as they now exist in the Lander of Baden, 
Bavaria, Wiirltemberg-Baden, and Wiirtteinbcrg- 
Hohen/ollern, recpiire the consent of tlic govern¬ 
ments of these Liinder. 

Art. 139. The provisions of law enacted for the 
liberation of the Gennan people from national 
socialism and militarism arc not affected by the 
provisions of this Basie l.aw. 

Art. 140. The provisions of Articles 136, 137, 
138, 139, and 141 of the German Constitution of 
August 11, 1919, arc an integral part of this Basic 
Law: 

Art. 136. Civil and political rights and 
duti(‘S are neither dependent upon nor r<*- 
stricted by the practice of religious freedom. 

Th(* enjoyment of civil and political rights, 
as well as admission to official posts, <s inde¬ 
pendent of religious creed. 

No one is bound to disclose his religious 
convictions. The aullR>rilies have the rieht to 
make emiuiries as to membership of a religious 
body only when rights and duties depend 
upon it or when the collection of statistics 
ordered by law recpiires it. 

No one may be compelled to take part in 
any ecclesiastical act or ceremony or the use 
of any religious form of oath. 

Art. 137. There? is no state church. 

Freedom of association is guaranteed to 
religious bodies. There are no n strictions as 
to the union of religious bodies within tlic 
territory of tlu’ Ftsleralion. 

Each nh'gious body regulates and adminis¬ 
ters its affairs independently within tlu‘ limits 
of general laws. It ai)points its officials without 
the cooperation of the J^antl or of the civil 
community. 

Religious boilies a('(|uirf? legal rights in ac- 
eordanee with the general regulations of the 
civil code. 

Religious bodies remain coiporations with 
IRiblie rights insofar as they have been so up 
to the present. 

Ecpial rights sludl bo grant('d to other re¬ 
ligious bodies upon apnlieaticm, if their con¬ 
stitution and the number *»f their members 
offcT a guarantee of permaneney. 

When several such ri.h'gious bodies holding 
public rights combine to form one union, this 
union becomes a corporalir)n of a similar 
class. 

Religious bodies forming corpora*iems with 
iiblic rights are entitled to levy taxes on the 
asis of the civil tax rolls, in accordance with 
the prtwisions of Land law. 

Associations adopting as their work the com¬ 
mon encouragement of a world idiilosophy 
shall be placed ui3on an ccpial footing with 
religious bodies. 

So far as the execution of these provisions 
may require furtherr regulation, this is the duly 
of the Land legislatures. 

Art. 138. Land connections with religious 
bodies, depending upon law, agreement, or 
special legal titles, are dissolved by Land 
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legislation. The principle for such action shall 
be laid down by the Federal Government. 

Ownership and other rights of religions 
bodies and unions to their institutions, founda¬ 
tions, and other proi)erties devoted to purposes 
of public worship, education, or charity arc 
guaranteed. 

Art. 139. Sundays and holidays recognized 
by the Land sliall remain under legal protec¬ 
tion as days of rest from work and tor tbo 
promotion of spiritual purposes. 

Art. 141. Religious bodies shall have the 
right of entry for religious purposes into the 
army, hospitals, prisons, or other public in¬ 
stitutions, so far as is necessary for the ar¬ 
rangement of public worship or the exercise 
of pastoral offices, but every form of compulsion 
must be avoided. 

Art. 141. Article 7, paragraph 3, first sen¬ 
tence, has no application in a Land in which 
different provisions of Land law were in force on 
January 1, 1949. 

Art. 142. Notwithstanding the provision of 
Article 31, such provisions of Land constitutions 
as guarantee basic rights in conformity with Arti¬ 
cles I to 18 of this Basic Law also remain in force. 

Art. 142a. The provisions of this Basic Law 
arc not contrary to the conclusion and entry into 
force of the treaties signed in Bonn and Paris on 
May 26 and 27, 1952 (Treaty on relations between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Three 
Powers and Treaty establishing a European De¬ 
fense Community), with their related and addi- 

>» Added March 27, 1954. 


tional conventions, especially the Protocol of July 
26, 1952. 

Art. 143.^* The conditions under which it will 
be admissible to have recourse to the Armed 
Forces in case of a state of internal emergency 
may be regulated only by a law which fulfills the 
requirements of Article 79. 

Art. 144 (1) This Basic Law requires ratifica¬ 
tion by the representative assemblies in two-thirds 
of the German Lander in which it is for the time 
being to apply. 

(2) Insofar as the application of this Basic Law 
is subject to restrictions in any Land listed in 
Article 23 or in any part of such Land, the Land 
or the part thereof has the right to send represen¬ 
tatives to the Bundestag in accordance with Article 
38 and to the Bundesrat in accordance with 
Article 50. 

Art, 145. (1) The Parliamentary Council shall 
note in public session, with the participation of the 
representatives of Greater Berlin, the ratification 
of this Basic Law and shall sign and promulgate 
it. 

(2) This Basic Law shall come into force at the 
end of the day of promulgation. 

(3) It shall be i)ublished in the Federal Ga- 

xette* 

Art. 146. This Basic Law shall cease to be in 
force on the day on which a constitution adopted 
by a free decision of the German people comes 
into force. 

^ ^ As amended March 19, 1956. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.S.R., 1936 * 


Chapter T; The Social Structure 

Am*. 1. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a socialist slate of workers and peasants. 

Art. 2. The political foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
is the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, which 
grew and heeaine strong as a result of the over¬ 
throw of the power of the landlords and capital¬ 
ists and the conque.st of the diciator.ship of the 
proletariat. 

Art. 3. All power in the U.S.S.R. belongs to 
the working people of town and country as rep¬ 
resented by the Soviets of Working Peojile’s 
Deputies. 

Art. 4. The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. 
is the socialist system of economy and the so¬ 
cialist ownership of the inslrumcnls and means of 
production, firmly established as a result of the 
licpiidation of the capitalist .system of economy, 
the abolition of private ownership of the instru¬ 
ments and means of production, and the elimina¬ 
tion of the exploitation of man hy man. 

Art. 5. Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. e.xists 
either in tlie form of stale properly (belonging 
to the whole people) or in the form of ciKipera- 
tive and collective-farm properly (property of 
collective farms, property of cooperative societies). 

Art. 6. Tlic land, its mineral wealth, waters, 
forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, watiT and air 
transport, banks, communications, largo state-or¬ 
ganized agricultural enterprises (state farms, ma¬ 
chine and tractor stations, and the like), fis well 
as municipal enterprises and the bulk of the 
dwelling houses in the cities and industrial local¬ 
ities, arc state property, that is, belong to the 
whole people. 

Art. 7. The common enterijrises of collective 
farms and cooperative organizations, with their 
livestock and implements, the products of the 
collective farms and cooperative organizations, as 
well as their common buildings, constitute the com¬ 
mon, socialist property of the collective farms and 
cooperative organizations. 

* As amended to January 1, 1960. Articles 22-20c here 
omitted. 


Every household in a collective farm, in addition 
to its basic income from the common, collective- 
farm enterprise, has for its personal use a small 
plot of hoiKsehold land and, as its persona! prop¬ 
erty, a subsidiary husbandry on the plot, a dwell¬ 
ing house, livestock, poultry, and minor agiicul- 
tural implements—in accordance with the rule;{ of 
the agricultural artel. 

Aht. 8. 'Vhe land occupied by collective farms 
is .secured to them for their use free of charge and 
for an unlimited time, that is, in perpetuity. 

Art. 9. Alongside the socialist system of ec>on- 
omy, which is the predominant form of economy 
in the U.S.S.R., the law i)erinils the small private 
economy of individual peasants and lumdicrafts- 
lueii based on their own labor and pre(‘luding the 
exploitation of the labor of others. 

Art*. 10. The personal property right of citizens 
in their incomes and savings from work, in their 
dwelling houses and subsidiary home enterprises, 
in articles of domestic economy and use and 
articles of pcr.somd use and (?onvi*nience, as well 
as the right of citizens to inherit personal prop¬ 
erty, is protcct(?d by law. 

Art. 11. The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is 
determined and directed by the slate national- 
economic plan, with the aim of increasing the 
public wealth, of steadily raising the maleri.d and 
cultural standards of the working people, of con¬ 
solidating the independence of the U.S.S.R. and 
strengthening its defensive capacity. 

Art. 12. Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duly and 
a mattcT of honor for every ablc-boilied citizen, in 
accordance with the principle “He who docs not 
work, neither shall he cat.” 

The principle applied in the U.S.S.R. is that of 
socialism: “Erom each according to his ability, to 
each according to his work.” 

Chapter II: The State Structure 

Art. 13. Tlie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a federal slate, formed on the basis of a vol¬ 
untary union of equal Soviet Socialist Republics, 
namely: 
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The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Tlic Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Azerbaidzhan Sovi(‘t Socialist Republic. 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Tlie Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Art. 14. The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, as represented by its higher 
organs of state power and organs of state adminis¬ 
tration, embraces; 

(a) Representation of the U.S.S.R. in interna¬ 
tional relations, conclusion, ratification, and de¬ 
nunciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R. with other 
states, establishment of general procedure govern¬ 
ing the relations of Union republics with foreign 
states; 

(h) O*'cstions of war and peace; 

(c) Admission of new republics into the 
U.S.S.R.; 

(d) Control over the observance of the Con¬ 
stitution of the U.S.S.R., and in.suring conformity 
of the constitutions of the Union republics with 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R; 

(c) Confinnation of alterations of boundaries 
between Union rt^publics; 

If) Confirmation of the formation of new ter¬ 
ritories and regions and also of new autonomous 
republics and autonomous regions within Union 
republics; 

(g) Organization of the defense of the U.S.S.R., 
direction of all the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., 
determination of directing principles governing 
the organization of the military formations of the 
Union republics; 

(/i) Foreign trade on the basis of state monop¬ 
oly; 

(i) Safeguarding the security of the state; 

(/) Determination of tlic national-economic 
plans of the U.S.S.R.; 

(k) Approval of the consolidated state budget 
of the U.S.S.R. and of the report on its fulfillment; 
determination of the taxes and revenues which go 
to the Union, the republican, and the local 
budgets; 

(l) Administration of the banks, industrial and 
agricultural institutions and enterprises, and also 
trading enterprises of all-Union importance; the 
general guidance of industry and construction of 
Union-republican importance; 

(m) Administration of transport and communi¬ 
cations; 

(n) Direction of the monetary and credit sys¬ 
tem; 


( o ) Organization of state insurance; 

(p) Contracting and granting of loans; 

(g) Determination of the basic principles of 
land tenure and of the use of mineral wealth, 
forests, and waters; 

(r) Determination of the basic principles in the 
spheres of education and public health; 

(s) Organization of a uniform system of na¬ 
tional-economic statistics; 

(f) Determination of the principles of labor 
legislation; 

(fi) Legislation concerning the judicial system 
and judicial procedure; criminal and civil codes; 

(v) Legislation concerning Union citizenship; 
legislation concerning rights of foreigners; 

(w) Determination of the principles of legisla¬ 
tion concerning marriage and the family; 

(x) Issuing of all-Union acts of amnesty. 

Art. 15. The sovereignty of the Union republics 
is limited only in the .spheres defined in Article 14 
of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. Outside of 
thc.se spheres eacli Union republic ('xerc'ises state 
authority independently. The U.S.S.R. protects the 
sovereign rights of the Union republics. 

Art. 16. Each Union republic has its own con- 
.stitiition, which takes account of the specific 
features of the republic and is drawn up in full 
conformity with the Con.stitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 17. The right freely to secede from the 
U.S.S.R. is re.served to every Union republic. 

Art. 18. The territory of a Union republic may 
not be altered without its consent. 

Art. 18a. Each Union republic has the right to 
enter into direct relations with foreign states and 
to conclude agreements and exchange diplomatic 
and consular representatives with tliem. 

Art. 18b. Each Union republic has its own re¬ 
publican military formations. 

Art. 19. The laws of tlic U.S.S.R. have the 
same force within the territory of every Union 
republic. 

Art. 20. In the event of divergence between a 
Ltw of a Union republic and a law of the Union, 
the Union law prevails. 

Art. 21. Uniform Union citizen.ship is estab¬ 
lished for citizens of tlie U.S.S.R. 

Every citizen of a Union republic is a citizen 
of the U.S.S.R. 

[Articles 22-29c list the various autonomous re-- 
publics, territories, regions, and autonomous re¬ 
gions of each Union republic,] 

Chapter III: The Higher Organs of State Power 
in the Union of Soviet Socialbt Republics 

Art. 30. The highest organ of state power in 
the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 31. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
exercises all rights vested in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in accordance with Article 14 
of tile Constitution, insofar as they do not, by vis* 
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tue of the Constitution, come witliin the jurisdic¬ 
tion of organs of the U.S.S.R. that are accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.-lhat is, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and die 
ministries of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 32. The legislative power of die U.S.S.R. 
is exercised exclusively by the Siipromo Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 33. The Supreme Soviet of die U.S.S.R. 
consists of two chambers: the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Art. 34. 'llie Soviet of the Union is elected by 
the citizens of the U.S.S.R. voting by election dis¬ 
tricts on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 of the population. 

Art. 35. The Soviet of Nationalities is elected 
by the citizens of the U.S.S.R. voting by Union 
republics, autonomous republics, autonomous re¬ 
gions, and national areas on tlu' basis of twenty- 
five deputies from each Union repiiblie, eleven 
deputies from each autonomous republic, five 
deputies from each autonomous region, and one 
deputy from each national area. 

Art. 36. Tlie Supremo Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
is elected for a term of four years. 

Art. 37. The two chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Soviet of the Union and 
the Soviet of Nationalities, have ecpial rights. 

Art. 38. The Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities have equal powers to initi¬ 
ate legislation. 

Art. 39. A law is considered adopted if passed 
by both chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. by a simple majority vole in each. 

Art. 40. Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. are published in the languages of 
the Union republics over the signatures of the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of tin* U.S.S.R. 

Art. 41. Sessions of the Soviet of tlic Union 
and of die Soviet of Nationalities begin and ter¬ 
minate simultaneously. 

Art. 42. The Soviet of the Union elects a Chair¬ 
man of the Soviet of the Union and four Viee- 
Chainnen. 

Art. 43. The Soviet of Nationalities elects a 
Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities and four 
Vice-Chairmen. 

Art. 44. The Chairmen of the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities preside at 
the sittings of the respective chambers and have 
charge of the conduct of their business and pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Art. 45. Joint sittings of the two chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are presided 
over alternately by the Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and the Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities. 

Art. 46. Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. are convened by the Presidium of the 
Siiureine Soviet of the U.S.S.R. twice a year. 


Extraordinary sessions are convened by the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at 
its discretion or on the demand of one of the 
Union republics. 

Art. 47. In the event of disagreement between 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities, the question is referred for settlement 
to a conciliation commission formed by the cham¬ 
bers on a parity basis. If the conciliation coininis- 
.sion fails to arrive at an agreement, or if its de¬ 
cision fails to satisfy one of the chambers, the 
question is considered for a second time by the 
chambers. Failing agreement between the two 
chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. dissolves the Siipn'ine Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. and orders new elections. 

Art. 48. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
at a joint sitting of the two chambers elects the 
Pre.sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
consisting of a Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., fifteen Vicc- 
C'hairmen, a Secretary of the Presidium, and six¬ 
teen members of the Presidium of the Siipiemc 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is accountable to the Supreme Sovi<*t of 
the U.S.S.R. for all its activities. 

Art. 49. 'fhe Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R.: 

(a) Convenes the se.ssions of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the U.S.S.R.; 

(h) Issues decrees; 

(c) Gives interpretations of the laws of the 
U.S.S.R. in Operation; 

(d) Dissolves the Supreme Soviet of the 
U..S.S.R. in conformity with Article 47 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and orders new elec¬ 
tions; 

(c) Conducts nationwide polls (referendums) 
on its own initiative or on the demand of one of 
the Union republics; 

if) Annuls deei.sions and orders of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and of the Councils 
of Ministers of the Union republics if they do not 
conform to law; 

(g) In the intervals between se.ssions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., releases and ap¬ 
points ministers of the U.S.S.R. on the rtx'om- 
mendation of the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., subject to subseqiumt 
confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

(h) Institutes decorations (orders and medals) 
and tides of honor of the U.S.S.R.; 

(f) Awards orders and medals and confers titles 
of honor of the U.S.S.R.; 

(/) Exercises the right of pardon; 

(k) Institutes military titles, diplomatic ranks, 
and other .special titles; 

(!) Appoints and removes the high command 
of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R.; 
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(m) In the intervals between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., proclaims a state 
of war in the event of military attack on the 
U.S.S.R., or when necessary to fulfill international 
treaty obligations concerning mutual defense 
against aggression; 

(n) Orders general or partial mobilization; 

{()) Ratifies and denounces international 
treaties of the U.S.S.R.; 

(p) Appoints and recalls plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R. to foreign states; 

{q) Receives the letters of credence and recall 
of diplomatic representatives accredited to it by 
foreign states; 

(r) Proclaims martial law in separate localities 
or throughout the U.S.S.R. in the interests of the 
defense of the U.S.S.R. or of the maintenance of 
public order and the security of the state. 

Art. 50. Tlie Soviet of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities elect Credentials Com¬ 
mittees to verify the credentials of the members 
of the respective chambers. 

On the report of the Credentials Committees, 
the chambers decide whether to recognize the 
credentials of deputies or to annul their election. 

Art. 51. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
when it deems necessary, appoints commissions of 
investigation and audit on any matter. 

It is the duty of all institutions and officials to 
comply with the demands of such commissions and 
to sulimit to them all i)ecessury materials and 
documents. 

Art. 52. A member of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. may not be prosecuted or arrested 
without the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., or, wlicn the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is not in session, without the consent of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of tlie 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 53. On the expiration of tlie term of office 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or on its 
dissolution prior to the expiration of its term of 
office, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. retains its pow<Ts until the newly elected 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. shall have formed 
a new Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 54. On the expiration of the tenn of 
office of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or 
in the event of its dissolution prior to the expiration 
of its term of office, the Presidium of tlie Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. orders new elections to be 
held within a period not exceeding two months 
from the date of expiration of the term of office 
or dissolution of the Sux^reme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 55. The newly elected Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. is convened by the outgoing Pre.sid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. not 
later than three months after the elections. 

Art. 56. The Siiiwmc Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
at a joint sitting of tlie two chambers, appoints tlie 


Government of the U.S.S.R., namely, the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

Chapter IV: The Higher Organs of State 
Power in the Union Republics 

Art. 57. The highest organ of state power in 
a Union republic is the Supreme Soviet of the 
Union republic. 

Art. 58. The Supreme Soviet of a Union repub¬ 
lic is elected by tlie citizens of the republic for 
a term of four years. 

The basis of representation is established by the 
constitution of the Union republic. 

Art. 59. The Supreme Soviet of a Union repub¬ 
lic is the sole legislative organ of the republic. 

Art. 60. The Supreme Soviet of a Union re¬ 
public: 

(a) Adopts the constitution of the republic and 
amends it in conformity with Article 16 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; 

(h) Confirms the constitutions of the auton¬ 
omous republics forming part of it and defines the 
boundaries of their territories; 

(c) Apiiroves the national-economic plan and 
the budget of the republic, and constitutes the 
economic administrative areas; 

(d) Exercises the right of amnesty and pardon 
of citizens sentenced by the judicial organs of the 
Union republic; 

(e) Decides questions of representation of the 
Union republic in its international relations; 

if) Determines the manner of organizing the 
republic’s military formations. 

Art. 61. The Supreme Soviet of a Union repub¬ 
lic elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union republic, consisting of a Chairman of 
the Prc'sidium of tlu’ Supreme Soviet of the Union 
republic, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary of the 
Presidium, and members of the Presidium of the 
Suxireme Soviet of the Union reimblic. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Suiirerne 
Soviet of a Union republic are defined by the 
con.stitution of the Union republic. 

Art. 62. The Suxiremo Soviet of a Union re- 
l^iiblic elects a Chairman and Vice-Chairman to 
conduct its sittings. 

Art. 63. The Supreme Soviet of a Union re¬ 
public appoints the Government of the Union 
republic, namely, the Council of Ministers of the 
Union republic. 

Chapter V: The Organs of State Administration 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Art. 64. The highest executive and administra¬ 
tive organ of the state power of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is the Council of Min¬ 
isters of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 65. The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
is responsible and accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or, in the intervals be¬ 
tween sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 66. 1 he Coiineil of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R. issues decisions and orders on the basis 
and in pursuance of the laws in operation, and 

verifies their execution. 

Art. 67. Decisions and orders of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. are binding through¬ 
out the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 68. The Council of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R.: 

(a) Coordinates and directs the work of the 

•all-Union and Union-republican minislries of the 
U.S.S.R. and of other institutions under its juris¬ 
diction and governs tlie economic councils of the 
economic admiiiLstrative areas through the Coun¬ 
cils of Ministers of the Union republics; 

(h) Adopts measures to carry out the national- 
economic plan and the state Imdget, and to 
strengthen the credit and monetary sy.stcm; 

(c) Adopts measures for the maintenance of 
public order, for the prolc.ction of the interests of 
the state, and for the safeguarding of the rights 
of citizens; 

((/) Exerci.scs general guidance in the sphere 
of relations with foreign states; 

(c) Fixes the annual contingent of citizens to 
be called up for military service and directs the 
general organization of the Armed Forces of the 
country; 

(/) Sets up, whenever necessary, special com¬ 
mittees arul ccmtral administrations under the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for economic 
and cultural affairs and defense. 

Art. 69. The Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. has the right, in respect of those branches 
of admiiiLstration and economy which come within 
the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R,, to suspend dc- 
ci.sions and orders of the Councils of Ministers of 
the Union republics and of the economic councils 
of the economic administrative areas, and to annul 
orders and instructions of ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 70. The Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. and consists of: 

'llie Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

The First Vic’c-Chairmen of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Committee 
of the Council of Mini.stcrs of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the Commission of Soviet 
Control of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Vocational and 
Technical Education Committee of the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Labor and Wages 
Committee of tlie Council of Ministers of tlie 
U.S.S.R.; 


The Chairman of the State Automation and 
Machine Ruilding Committee of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Aviation Technology 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

Tlie Chairman of the Slate Defense Technology 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the Slate Radio Eh'ctronies 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Shipbuilding Com¬ 
mittee of the Couneil of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the Stale Chemistry Com¬ 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R.; 

I'lie Chairman of the State Con.struction Com¬ 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R.; 

The Cliairman of the State Crain Products 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

The C.'hairman of the Slate h^ireign Economic 
Relations Committee of the Council of Min¬ 
isters of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the Committee of Stat(* Se- 
curilv of the Council of Mini.sters of the 

U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the Board of the Slate Bank 
of the U.S.S.R.; 

The Director of the Centr.al Statistical Admini.s- 
tration of the Couneil of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R.; 

The Chairman of the State Scientific Economic 
Council of the Council of Ministers of the 

U.S.S.R. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. in¬ 

cludes the (l)hairmen of the Councils of MinisliTS 
of the Union ri*publies as ex ollicio members. 

Airr. 71. 'fhe Covernment of the U.S.S.R. or a 
minister of the U.S.S.R. to whom a ((iiestion of 
a member of the Supremo Soviet is addressed 
mu.st give a verbal or written reply in tluj respec¬ 
tive chamber within a period not exceeding three 
days. 

Anr. 72. The ministers of the U.S.S.R dfreel the 
bninches of stale administration which come Vv^ith- 
in the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 73. The ministers of the U.S.S.R., within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of thc*ir respix’tive 
ministries, issue orders and instructions on the 
basis and in pursuance of the laws in operation, 
and also of decisions and orders of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and verify their exe¬ 
cution. 

Art. 74. Tlie ministries of the U.S.S.R. are 
either all-Union or Union-republican ministries. 
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Art. 75. Each all-Union ministry directs the 
branch of state administration entrusted to it 
throiij^hout the territory of the U.S.S.R. either 
directly or through bodies appointed by it. 

Art. 76. The Union-republican ministries, as a 
rule, direct the branches of state administration 
entrusted to them through corresponding min¬ 
istries of the Union republics; they administer 
directly only a definite and limited number of 
enterprises according to a list confirmed by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 77. The following ministries are all- 
Union ministries: 

'^Tlie Ministry of Foreign Trade; 

The Ministry of McTcliant Marine; 

The Ministry of Railways; 

The Ministry of Medium Machine Building; 

The Ministry of Transport Construction; 

The Ministry of Construction of Electric Power 
Stations. 

Art. 78. The following ministries are Union- 
republican ministries: 

The Ministry of Internal Affairs; 

The Ministry of Higher and Specialized Sec¬ 
ondary Education; 

The Ministry of Geology and Conservation of 
Mineral Resources; 

The Ministry of Public Health; 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 

The Ministry of Culture; 

The Ministry of Defense; 

The Ministry of Communications; 

The Ministry of Agriculture; 

The Ministry of Finance. 

Chapter VI: llie Organs of State Administration 
of the Union Republics 

Art. 79. The highest executive and administra¬ 
tive organ of the state power of a Union republic 
is the Council of Ministers of the Union republic. 

Art. 80. The Council of Ministers of a Union 
republic is responsible and accountable to the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the Union republic, or, in the 
intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet 
of tlie Union republic, to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union republic. 

Art. 81. The Council of Ministers of a Union 
republic issues decisions and orders on the basis 
and in pursuance of the laws in operation of tlie 
U.S.S.R. and of the Union republic, and of tlie 
decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R., and verifies their execution. 

Art. 82. The Council of Ministers of a Union 
republic has the right to suspend decisions and 
orders of the Councils of Ministers of its auton¬ 
omous republics, and to annul decisions and orders 
of the Executive Committees of the Soviets of 
Working People's Deputies of its territories, re¬ 
gions, and autonomous regions, and also tlie de¬ 
cisions and orders of the economic councils of the 
economic administrative areas. 


Art. 83. The Council of Ministers of a Union 
republic is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union republic and consists of: 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Union republic; 

Tlie Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers; 

The Ministers; 

The Chairmen of the state committees and 
commissions and directors of other agencies 
of the Council of Ministers set up by the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union republic in ac¬ 
cordance with the constitution of the Union 
republic. 

Art. 84. The mini.sters of a Union republic di¬ 
rect the branches of stale administration which 
come within the jurisdiction of the Union republic. 

Art. 85. The ministers of a Union republic, 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of their respec¬ 
tive ministries, issue orders and instructions on the 
basis and in pursuance of the laws of the U.S.S.R. 
and of the Union republic, of the decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Council of Ministers of the Union republic, 
and of the orders and instructions of the Union- 
republican ministries of the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 86. The ministries of a Union republic arc 
cither Union-republican or republican ministries. 

Art. 87. Each Union-republican ministry di¬ 
rects the branch of state administration entrusted 
to it, and is subordinate both to tlie Council of 
Ministers of the Union republic and to the cor¬ 
responding Union-republican ministry of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Art. 88. Each republican ministry directs the 
branch of state administration entrusted to it and 
is directly subordinate to the Council of Ministers 
of the Union republic. 

Art. 88a. The economic councils of the eco¬ 
nomic administrative areas direct the branches of 
economic activity entrusted to them and are di¬ 
rectly subordinate to the Council of Ministers of 
the Union republic. 

The economic councils of the economic adminis¬ 
trative areas, within the limits of their jurisdiction, 
is.suc orders and instructions on the basis and in 
pursuance of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
Union republic, and of the decisions and orders 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Council of Ministers of the Union republic. 

Chapter VII: The Higher Organs of State 
Power in the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Art. 89. The highest organ of state power in 
an autonomous soviet socialist republic is the 
Supreme Soviet of the autonomous republic. 

Art. 90. Tlie Supreme Soviet of an autonomous 
republic is elected by the citizens of the republic 
for a term of four years on a basis of represen¬ 
tation established by the constitution of tho au¬ 
tonomous republic. 
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Abt. 91. T^e Supreme Soviet of an autonomous 
republic is tlie sole leRislative organ of the au¬ 
tonomous republic. 

Art. 92. Each autonomous republic has its own 
constitution, which takes account of the specific 
features of the autonomous republic anil is drawn 
up in full wnformity with the constitution of the 
Union republic. 

Art. 93. The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous 
republic eleels the Prcsiclium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the autonomous republic and appoints 
tlie Council of Ministers of the autonomous re¬ 
public, in accordance with its constitution. 

Chapter VIII: The Local Organs of 
Slate Power 

Art. 94. The organs of state power in terri¬ 
tories, regions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, 
cities, and rural localities (stanitsas, villages, ham¬ 
lets, kishlaks, auh) arc the Soviets of Working 
People’s Ocputic's. 

Art. 95. The Soviets of Working People’s Depu¬ 
ties of territories, regions, autonomous regions, 
areas, districts, cities, and rural localities (stan¬ 
itsas, villages, hamlets, kishlaks, auls) are elected 
by the working people of the respective IfTritories, 
regions, autonomous regions, areas, districts, cities, 
or niral localities for a term of two years. 

Art. 96. 'J’he basis of representation for Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies is determined by 
the constitutions of the Union republics. 

Art. 97. The Soviets of Working Peo|ile’s Depu¬ 
ties direct the work of the organs of adiiiiiiistra- 
tioii subordinate to th(‘m, ensure the maintenance 
of public order, the observanee of the laws, and 
the protect ion of the rights of citizens, direct 
local economic and cultural affairs, and draw up 
the local budgets. 

Art. 98. 'J'he Soviets of Working Pooi^le’s Depii- 
nties adopt dc'cisions and issue orders within the 
limits of the powers vested in them by the laws 
of the U.S.S.H. and of the Union republic. 

Art. 99. The executive and administrative 
organ of the Soviet of Working PeopUi’s Deputies 
of a territory, region, aiitonoiiiniis region, area, 
district, city, or rural locality is the Executive 
Committee elected by it, consisting of a Chainiiaii, 
Vice-Cliairincn, a Secretary, and members. 

Art. 100. Tlie executive and administrative 
organ of the Sovic't of Working People’s Deputies 
in a small locality, in accordance with the con¬ 
stitution of the Union republic, is the Chainiiaii, 
the Vice-Chairman, and the Secretary elected by 
the Soviet of Working Peoplc*’s Deputies. 

Art. 101. The executive organs of the Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies are directly account¬ 
able both to the Soviets of Working Peoples 
Deputies wliich elected tliem and to the execu¬ 
tive organ of the superior Soviet of Working 
People’s Deputies. 


Chapter IX: The Courts and the 
Procurator’s Office 

Art. 102. In the U.S.S.R. justice is administered 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., the Su¬ 
preme Courts of the Union republics, the courts 
of the territories, regions, autonomous republics, 
autonomous regions, and areas, the Special Court.s 
of the U.S.S.R. established by decision of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., and the Peojile’s 
Courts. 

Art. 103. In all courts cases are tried with the 
participation of people’s assessors, except in cases 
specially providetl for by law. 

Art. 104. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
is the high(\st judicial organ. The SuprLMiie Court 
of the U.S.S.R. is charged with the supervision of 
the judicial activities of all the judicial organs of 
the U.S.S.R. and of the Union rcpiihlii's. 

Art. 105. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Special Courts of the U.S.S.R. are elected 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term 
of five years. 

Art. 106. Tlie Supreme Courts of the Union 
republics arc elected by the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union republics for a tcTin of five years. 

Art. 107. The Supreme Courts of tlu! antono- 
inons republics arc elected by the Supreme Soviets 
of the autonomous republics for a tiTin of five 
years. 

Art. 108. The courts of territories, rc'gions, 
autonomous regions, and areas arc eh'cted by the 
Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of the 
re.si)eetive territories, regions, autonomous regions, 
or areas for a term of five yt'ars. 

Art. 109. People’s Courts are c*leeted by the 
eiti/ens of the districts on the ]>asis of miiviTsal, 
direct, and eipial suffrage by secret ballot for a 
tenii of three years. 

Art. no. Judicial proceedings are conducted in 
the language of the Union rc'piihlie, autonomous 
republic, or autonomous region, persons not know¬ 
ing this language being guaranteed the opportu¬ 
nity of fully acquainting themselves willi tlie 
material of the case through an interpreter and 
likewi.se the right to use their own language in 
court. 

Art. 111. Tn all courts of the U.S.S.R. ca.ses are 
heard in public, unless otherwise, provided for liy 
law, and the accused is guaranteed the right to 
defimse. 

Art. 112. Judges are iinh^pendenl and subject 
only to the law. 

Art. 113. Supreme supervisory power to en¬ 
sure the strict observance of the law by all min¬ 
istries and institutions subordinated to thcan, as 
well as by officials and citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
generally, is vested in the Procurator General of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 114. The Procurator General of the 
U.S.S.R. is appointed by the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. for a term of seven years. 
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Aht. 115. ProciiMtors of Union republics, terri¬ 
tories, regions, autonomous republics, and auton¬ 
omous regions are appointed by the Procurator 
General of the U.S.S.U. for a term of five years. 

Art. 116. Area, district, and city procurators 
arc appointed by the procurators of the Union 
republics, subject to the approval of the Procurator 
General of the U.S.S.R., for a term of five years. 

Art. 117. Tlie organs of the Procurator’s OlRcc 
perform their functions independently of any 
local organs whatsoever, b(?ing subordinate solely 
to the Procurator General of tlic U.S.S.R. 

Chapter X: Fundamental Rights and Duties 
of Citizens 

Art. 118. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to work, that is, the right to guaranteed 
employment and payment for their work in ac¬ 
cordance with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is insured by the socialist 
organization of the national economy, the steady 
growth of the i^roductive forces of Soviet society, 
the elimination of the possibility of economic 
crises, and the abolition of unemployment. 

Art. 119. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to rest and leisure. 

The right to rest and leisure is insured by the 
establishment of an eight-hour day for industrial, 
office, and professional workers, the rcdu<.*tion of 
the working day to seven or six hours for arduous 
trades and to four hours in shops where conditions 
of work are particularly arduous, by the institution 
of annual vacations with full pay for industrial, 
offi(’c, and professional workers, and by the pro¬ 
vision of a wide network of sanatoria, rest homes, 
and clubs for the accommodation of the working 
people. 

Art. 120. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to maintenance in old age and also in case 
of sickness or disability. 

ITiis right is insured by the extensive develop¬ 
ment of social insurance of industrial, office, and 
professional workers at state expense, free medi¬ 
cal service for the working people, and the pro¬ 
vision of a wide network of health resorts for the 
use of the working people. 

Art. 121.^ Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the 
right to education. 

This right is insured by universal and compul¬ 
sory eight-year education; by the extensive de- 

' It is instructive to compare the above version (amend¬ 
ment of December 25, 1058) with that of 1936, which 
runs: 

''Citizens of tho U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 

"This right is insured by universal and compulsory 
elementary education; by free education up to and in¬ 
cluding the seventh grade; by a system of state stipends 
for students of higher educational cstaltlishmonts who 
cxc<'l in their studios; by instruction in schools being 
conducted in the native languages; and by the organiza¬ 
tion in the factories, state farms, machine and tractor 
stations, and collective farms of free vocational, technical, 
and agronomic training for the working people.** 


velopmcnt of secondary general polytechnical 
education, technical vocational education, and spe¬ 
cialized secondary and higher education on the 
basis of a link between training and life and 
production; by the comprehensive development of 
evening and correspondence education; by free 
education in all types of schools; by a system of 
state stipends; by instruction in die schools in the 
native languages; and by the organization at 
plants and state and collective farms of free 
vocational, technical, and agronomic training for 
the working people. 

Art. 122. Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded 
equal rights with men in all spheres of economic, 
government, cultural, political, and other public 
activity. 

The possibility of exercising these rights is in¬ 
sured by women being accorded an equal right 
with men to work, iiayment for work, rest and 
leisure, social insurance, and education, and by 
state protection of the interests of mother and 
child, state aid to mothers of large families and 
unmarried mothers, maternity leave with full pay, 
and the provision of a wide network of maternily 
homes, nurseries, and kindergartens. 

Art. 123. Equality of rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality or race, 
in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, 
political, and other public activity, is an indefeasi¬ 
ble law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights 
of, or conversely, the cstablishrncmt of any direct 
or indirect privileges for, citizens on account of 
their race or nationality, as well as any advocacy 
of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt, is punishable by law. 

Art. 124. In order to insure to citizens freedom 
of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is 
.separated from the state, and tlic school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and free¬ 
dom of antireligious propaganda is recognized for 
all citizens. 

Art. 125. In conformity with tho interests of 
the working people, and in order to strengthen 
tlie socialist system, the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
.are guaranteed by law: 

(a) freedom of speech; 

(b) freedom of the press; 

(c) freedom of assembly, including the holding 
of mass mcc'tings; 

(d) freedom of street processions and demon¬ 
strations. 

These civil rights are insured by placing at tlie 
disposal of the working people and their organi¬ 
zations printing presses, stocks of p.aper, public 
buildings, tlic streets, communications facilities, 
and other material requisites for tlie exercise of 
these rights. 

Art. 120. In conformity with the interests of 
the working people, and in order to develop the 
organizational initiative and political activity of 
the masses of the people, citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
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are guaranteed the right to unite in public or¬ 
ganizations: trade uniuns, cooperative societies, 
youth organizations, sport and defense organiza¬ 
tions, cultural, technical, and scientific societies; 
and the most active and politically conscious 
citizens in the ranks of the working class, w'orking 
peasants, and working intelligentsia voluntarily 
unite in the Coniiiiunist party of the Sovi< t Union, 
which is the vanguard of the working pc'oplo in 
their struggle to build communist society and is 
the leading core of all organizations of the working 
people, both public and state. 

Art. 127. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guar¬ 
anteed inviolability of the person. No person may 
be placed under arrest c.\cept by a decision of 
a court or with the sanction of a i^rocurator. 

Art. 128. The inviolability of the homes of 
citizens and privacy of correspondence are pro¬ 
tected by law. 

Art. 129. The U.S.S.R. affords the right of 
asylum to foreign citizens pcTsecuted for defend¬ 
ing the interests of the working people, or for 
scientific activities, or for struggling for national 
liberation. 

Art. 130. It is the duty of every citizen of tlie 
U.S.S.R. to abide by the Constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, to observe the laws, 
to maintain labor discipline, honestly to perform 
public duties, and to respe(?t the rules of socialist 
intercourse. 

Art. 131. It is the duty of every citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. to safeguard and fortify public, socialist 
property as the sacretl and inviolable foiindaiion 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth 
and might of the country, as the source of the 
prosperity and culture of all the working people. 

Persons committing offenses against public, so¬ 
cialist property are enemies of the people. 

Art. 132. Universal military service is law. 

Military service in th(? Armed Forces of the 
U.S.S.R. is an honorable duty of tlie citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Art. 133. To defend ihe country is the sacred 
duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. Treason to 
the Motherland-violation of the oath of alle¬ 
giance, desertion to the enemy, impairing the mil¬ 
itary power of the state, espionage—is punishable 
with all the severity of the law as the most 
heinous of crimes. 

Chapter XI: ITic Electoral System 

Art. 134. Members of all Soviets of Working 
Peoples Deputies-of the Supreme Sovi<t of the 
U.S.S.R., the Supreme Soviets of the Union re¬ 
publics, the Soviets of Working People's Deputies 
of the territories and regions, the Supreme Soviets 
of tlie autonomous republics, the Soviets of Work¬ 
ing People s Deputies of the autonomous regions. 


and the area, district, city, and niral (stanitsa, 
village, hamlet, kishlak, aul) Soviets of Working 
People's Deputies—are chosen by the electors on 
the basis of universal, equal, and direct suffrage by 
secret ballot. 

Art. 135. Elections of deputies are universal: 
all citizens of the U.S.S.R. who have reached the 
age of eighteen, irrespective of race or nationality, 
sex, religion, education, domicile, social origin, 
property status, or past activities, have the right 
to vote ill the election of deputies, with the ex¬ 
ception of insane persons ami persons who have 
been convicted by a court of law and whose sen¬ 
tences include deprivation of electoral rights. 

Every citizen of the U.S.S.R. who has reached 
the age of tw^enty-three is eligible for election to 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., irrespective 
of race or nationality, sex, religion, education, 
domicile, social origin, property status, or past 
activities. 

Art. 130. Elections of deputies arc equal: each 
citizen has one vote; all citizens participate in 
elections on an ecpial footing. 

Art. 137. Women have the right to elect and 
be elected on equal terms with men. 

Art. 138. Citizens serving in the Armed Forces 
of the U.S.S.R. have the right to elect anti be 
elected on equal terms with all other citizens. 

Art. 139. Elections of deputies are direct: all 
Soviets of Working People's Deputies, from rural 
and city Soviets of Working People's Deputies to 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., arc elected 
by the citizens by direct vote. 

Art. 140. Voting at elections of deputies is 
secret. 

Art. 141, Candidates are nominated by elec¬ 
tion districts. 

Ihe right to nominate candidates is secured to 
public organizations anil societies of the working 
people: Communist party organizations, trad** 
unions, cfK)pcralives, youth organizations, and 
cultural socii'tics. 

Art. 142. It is the duty of every deputy to 
report to his electors on his work and on tho work 
of his Soviet of Working People's Deputies, and he 
may be recalled at any time upon decision of a 
majority of the electors in the manner established 
by law. 

Chapter XII: Arms, Flag, Capital 

Apt. 143. The arms of tho Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics arc a sickle and hammer 
against a globe depicted in the rays of the sun 
and surrounded by cars of grain, with the in¬ 
scription “Workers of All Countries, Unite!" in 
the languages of the Union republics. At the top 
of the arms is a five-pointed star. 
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Art. 144. The state flag of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is of red cloth with the sickle 
and hammer depicted in gold in the upper corner 
near the staff and above tlic.*m a five-pointed red 
star bordered in gold. Tlie ratio of the width to 
the length is 1:2. 

Art. 145. The capital of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is the city of Moscow. 


Chapter XIII: Procedure for Amending 
the Constitution 

Art. 140. Tlie Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
may be amended only by decision of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. adopted by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of the votes in each. of 
its chambers. 


STATUTES OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION* 


I. The Party. Party Members, Their Duties 
and Rights 

1. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 
a voluntary militant union of Communists holding 
the same views, fonniid of people of the working 
class, the working peasantry, and the working in¬ 
telligentsia. 

Having organized the alliance of the working 
class and working peasantry, the Communist 
Party accomplished, through the great October 
socialist revolution of 1917, the overthrow of the 
rule of the capitalists and landowners, the organ¬ 
ization of the clictatorslup of the proletariat, the 
liquidation of capitalism, and abolition of exploita¬ 
tion of man by man, and insured the construction 
of a socialist society. 

Tlie chief tasks of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union now arc to build a communist so¬ 
ciety by gradual transition from socialism to com¬ 
munism, to bring about a constant rise in the 
living standards and cultural level of society, to 
educate the members of socii'ty in internationalism 
.'ind establishment of fraternal Ixmds with the 
working people of all countries, and to strengthen 
in every respect the active defense of the Soviet 
country against aggressive actions of its enemies. 

2. Any working person who is a Soviet citizen 
not exploiting jinyonc else’s labor, accepting the 
Program and Statutes of the Party, taking active 
part in effecting them, working in one of the Party 
organizations, and carrying out all the decisions of 
the Parly may become a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Members of the Party pay the established 
membership dues. 

3. It is the duty of a Party member: 

(a) To guard the unity of the Party in every 
way, as the prime condition of the Party's strength 
and might. 

• From Current Soviet Policies, edited by Leo Gridiow, 
Frederick A. Prneger, Inc., New York, 1953. Copyright 
by the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, publisher of 
the Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New York. 

The “Draft of the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Communist Party: Revised Statutes of the Party," 
published in Pravda, August 20, 1952, pp. 3-4. is identical 
with the Statutes adopted by the Ninc?tecnth Congress 
(above), except for additions indicated by italic type and 
deletions by square brackets. 

The footnotes indicate amendments adopted by the 
Twentieth Congress, 1956. Based on Current Soviet Pol¬ 
icies, II, edited by Leo Cruliow, Praeger, 1957. 


(b) To be an active fighter for the fulfillment 
of Party decisions. Mere agreement with Party 
decisions does not suffice for a Party member; it 
is the Parly mcmbcT*s duty to fight for the fulfill¬ 
ment of Party decisions. A passive and form.ql at¬ 
titude on the part of Communists toward the 
decisions of the Party weakens the effectiveness of 
the Party and is therefore incompatible with mem¬ 
bership. 

(c) To set an example on the job and to master 
knowledge of it, constantly increasing his working 
skills; in all ways to safeguard and strengthen 
public socialist property as the sacred and inviola¬ 
ble basis of the Soviet system. 

(d) Day in and day out to strengthen eonlact 
with the masses, to respond promptly to the de¬ 
sires and needs of the working people, and to 
explain to the non-Parly masses tlie meaning of 
the Party policy and decisions, mindful that the 
strength and invincibility of our parly lie in 
close, inseparable tics with the people. 

(e) To work at increasing his political aware¬ 
ness, at mastering the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

(/) To observe Party and State discipline, 
obligatory for all Party members alike. There can 
be no two discijilines in the Party, one for the 
leaders and another for the rank and file. The 
Party has only one discipline, one law for all 
Communists, irre.sjiective of th»'ir services and the 
offices they hold. Violation of Party and Stale 
discipline is a great evil, harming the Parly and 
hence incompatible with membership. 

(g) To develop self-criticism and criticism from 
below, to expose and seek to eliminate shortcom¬ 
ings in work, and to fight against a show of well- 
being and against being carried away by successes 
in work. Suppression of criticism is a great evil. 
He who .silences criticism and substitutes o.stenta- 
tion and Ixiastfulncss in its place cannot remain in 
the ranks of the Party. 

(h) To report to leading Party bodies, right up 
to the Party Central Committee, shortcomings in 
work, irrespective of the persons involved. A 
Party member has no right to conceal an unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs or ignore wrongdoings 
which damage the interests of the Party and State. 
He who hinders a Party member from carrying 
out tliis duty must be severely punished as vio¬ 
lating tlie will of the Party. 
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(<) To be tnilhful and honest before the Party 
and never permit concealment or distortion of 
truth. Unlruthfulness of a Communist toward tlie 
Party and deception of the Party are grave mis¬ 
deeds incompatible with Parly mcmbersliip. 

(;•) To keep Party and Stale secrets and to dis¬ 
play political vigilance, keeping in mind that the 
vigilance of Communists is necessary on every 
sector and in all circuinstanc*es. Disclosing Party 
or Slate secrets is a crime before the Party and 
incompatible with Party membership. 

(k) At any post entrusted to him by the Party, 
to carry out without fail the Party directives on 
correct selection of c^adres with regard to political 
and working fpialifications. Violating these direc¬ 
tives—sch'cting cadres on the basis of friendship, 
personal loyalties, local allegiance, or kinship—is 
incompatible with Party iiKanbership. 

4. 'rh(i Party member has the right: 

(a) To take part in free and businesslike dis¬ 
cussion, at Party meetings and in the Party press, 
of matters of Parly i)oliey. 

(b) To crilicizo any Party functionary at Parly 
meetings. 

(r) 'Po edect or be clect('d to Party bodies. 

(d) To insist on personal parlieipalion in all 
cases when decisions are adojited concerning his 
activities or behavior. 

((?) To address any (piestions or statements to 
any Parly body, at any level, right up to the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. 

5. Admission to membership in the Party is 
granted exclusively on an individual basis. New 
members of the Party are aeeeplcil from among 
candidates who have completed their period as 
candi<latcs. Workers, peasants, and intelligentsia 
who are politically aware, active*, and devoted to 
the Cominuiiist cause are accepted as Party mem¬ 
bers. 

They must have attained the age of eighteen. 

The method of admitting candidates into the 
Party is as follows: 

(<i) Persons to be admitted to the Party must 
be sponsoH'd by three members of the Parly of 
at least three years’ standing who have been ac¬ 
quainted with the candidate in their joint work 
for a period of not less than oiu^ year. 

(b) 1'he question of admission to Party mem¬ 
bership is discussetl and decidet! by a general 
meeting of the primary Party organization; its de¬ 
cision comes into force upon ratification by the 
district Party commillce, and, in cities where 
there is no district subdivision, upon ratification 
by the city Parly committee. When discussing ad¬ 
mission to the Party, the presence of the persons 
recommending admission is not essential. 

(c) Young people up to twenty years of age in¬ 
clusive can join the Party only via the Young 
Communist League. 

(d) Persons who have left other parties are 
admitted to the l*arty on the recommendation of 


five Party members—three having a membership of 
ten years and two who were Party members be¬ 
fore the Revolution—and only through the primary 
Parly orgaiii/ation with the approval of the Cen¬ 
tral Commillce of the Communist Party of iho 
Soviet Union. 

6. The sponsors bear responsibility for their 
recommendations. 

7. The Party membership of candidates ad¬ 
mitted to the ranks of the Party dates from 

adoption, by the genc'ral meeting of tlio primary 
l*arty organization concerned, of a resolution con¬ 
firming the given comrade’s membership in the 
Party. 

8. Each member of one Party organization, upon 
moving to a district under another organization’s 
jurisdiction, is cnrolleil as a member of the latter 
organization. 

9. Party members and candidates who have 

failed to pay thc*ir membcTship dues without valid 
reason for three months are c‘onsidi'red to have 

automatically dropped out of the Parly, and the 
primary Parly organization adopts a ri'solulion to 
that effect, which is ratified by the district or 
city Parly committee. 

10. The qiH'stion of expcdling a Communist 

from tho Party is decided by the g(*n(‘ral meeting 
of the primary Party organization of which he is 
a memlxT, and the n’solnliou is confirmed by 
the district or (‘ity Party cominiltc(*. Tho resolution 
of the district or city committee to expel a lucin- 
hor from the Parly comes into force only when it 
has been confirnu'd hy the* i)rovirice Party t'om- 
miltec, the territory Party committee*, or tlu^ Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Commiinist Party of a 
Union Republic. 

Until the province Parly committee, the terri¬ 
tory Party committee, or the Central Coinmittco 
of tile Communist Party of the Union Rt'pnblic 
ratifies the resolnlion expelling the me'iiiher from 
the Parly, his Party membership card remains in 
his hands and he has the right to attend closed 
Parly meetings. 

11. The primary Parly organization cannot 
adopt a resohition to exelnde from the Party nr 
to rcltim to caudidatc status any Cominnnisl who 
is a member of the Ontral Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the Central 
Committee of the Cnmmniiist Party of a Union 
Rrxmhlic, or a territory, province, region, city, or 
district Party committee. 

The question of expelling a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Coiiiiminist Party of a 
Union Republic or of a territory, province, re¬ 
gion, city, or district Party commitlce from mem¬ 
bership in the committee or the Party nr of 
returning the member to candidate status is dc- 
cide<l at a i)lcnary session of the committee 
concerned by a two-thirds majority. 

12. The question of expelling a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union from the Central Committee or 
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from membership in the Party or of returning the 
member to candidate status is decided by the 
Party Congress or, in the interval between Con¬ 
gresses, by a plenary session of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union by a two-thirds majority. A person expelled 
from the Central Committee is automatically re¬ 
placed by a candidate for membership in the 
Central Committee in the order established by 
the Congress in electing candidates to the Central 
Committee. 

13. In cases where a Party member has com¬ 
mitted an offense punishable by the courts, he is 
expelled from the Party on receipt of the reports 
on his misdeeds from the administrative and ju¬ 
dicial authorities. 

14. When deciding the question of expulsion 
from the Party, the maximum care and comradely 
concern must be exercised, and a v(‘ry careful 
examination must be made of whether the accusa¬ 
tion leveled against the Party member is justified. 

Minor misdeeds should be punished by Party 
educational measures and other means of influenc¬ 
ing the individual (warning, reprimand, etc.) and 
not hy expulsion from the Party, which is the 
severest form of Party punishment. 

When it is necessary as a measure of Party 
discipline, a Party organization may transfer a 
member of the Party to the status of candidate 
for a p(‘riod of up to one year. The decision of 
a primary Party organization to return a Party 
member to carulidate status is subject to ratifica¬ 
tion by the district or city Party committee. On 
expiration of the established period the person 
who has been returned to candidate status is ad¬ 
mitted to Party membership on a regular basis 
and retains his former length of Party member¬ 
ship. 

15. Appeals by those expelled from the Party 
and the decisions of Party organizations to expel 
members from the Party must be reviewed by 
the Party Iwdies concerned within a period of 
twenty days from the day of receipt. 

II. Candidates for Party Membership 

16. All persons wishing to join the Party pass 
through a candidate stage, which is essential in 
order that the candidate may acquaint himself 
with the Program, Statutes, and tactics of the 
Party and that the Party organization may verify 
his personal qualifications. 

17. The method of admitting candidates (in¬ 
dividual admission, presentation of recommenda¬ 
tions and their verification, the resolution of the 
primary organization on admission and its rati¬ 
fication) is identical with that of admission to 
Party membership. 

18. The status of candidate lasts one year. 

The Party organization is obliged to help candi¬ 
dates to prepare to become Party members. On 
tile expiration of the candidature, the Party or¬ 


ganization must take up the question of the 
candidate’s Party membership at a Party meeting. 

If the candidate has been unable to prove 
himself for reasons which the Party organization 
considers valid, the primary Party organization 
may prolong his candidature for a period not 
exceeding one year. In cases where it has become 
clear during the course of the candidature that in 
his personal qualifications the candidate is not 
worthy of admission to Parly membership, the 
Party organization adopts a resolution to expel 
him from Parly candidature. Decisions of the 
primary Party organization prolonging candidature 
or expelling from candidature come into force 
after their ratification by the district or city Party 
committee. 

19. Candidates for Party membership take part 
in meetings of the organization of which they are 
members, with the right to a consultative vote. 

20. Candidates for Party membership pay the 
usual membership dues into the fund of the local 
Party committee. 

III. Structure of the Party. 

Inner Party Democracy 

21. Tlic guiding principle of the organizational 
structure of the Party is democratic centralism, 
meaning: 

(a) Election of all Party governing bodies from 
bottom to lop. 

(b) Periodic accountability of Parly bodies to 
their Party organizations. 

(c) Strict Party discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority. 

(d) The decisions of higher bodies arc uncon¬ 
ditionally binding upon lower ones. 

22. The Party stnicturo rests on a territorial- 
production basis: the Party organization serving 
any given area is regarded as superior to all Party 
organizations serving parts of this area, and a 
Party organization serving an entire branch of 
production is regarded as superior to all Party 
organizations serving sections of this branch of 
production. 

23. All Party organizations are autonomous in 
deciding local questions, provided that the deci¬ 
sions arc not contrary to the Party’s decisions. 

24. The highest governing body of each Parly 
organization is the general meeting (for primary 
organizations), the conference (for district and 
province organizations, for example), and the Con¬ 
gress (for the Communist Parties of Union Repub¬ 
lics and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union). 

25. The general meeting, conference, or Con¬ 
gress elects the bureau or committee which is 
the governing body and directs the entire current 
work of tlie organization. 

26. In the election of Party bodies, voting by 
lists is forbidden. Voting must be on individual 
candidates. Moreover, all Party members are as- 
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siired the unrestricted right to challenge candi¬ 
dates and to criticize them. Elections are held by 
closed (secret) balloting on candidates. 

27. In cities and district centers the aktiv of city 
and district Party organizations is convened for 
discussion of the more important decisions of the 
Party and government. Moreover, the aktiv must 
be convened not for appearance’s sake or for 
mere formal approval of these decisions, but for a 
genuine discussion of them. 

28. The free and businesslike discussion of ques¬ 
tions of Party policy in individual Party organiza¬ 
tions or in the Party as a whole is the inalienable 
right of each Party member, a right which steins 
from inner Party democracy. Only on the basis of 
inner Party democracy can [Bolshevist] self-criti¬ 
cism be developed and Party discipline be 
strengthened. This must be conscious, not me¬ 
chanical discipline. 

However, broad discussion of questions of Party 
policy, c.spcci.ally discussion on an all-Union scale, 
must be organized in such a way as not to lead 
to attempts by an insignificant minority to impose 
its will on the Party majority, or to attempts to 
form fractional groupings destructive of Party 
unity, or to schismatic efforts which may shake the 
strength and stability of the socialist system. 

Broad discussion on an all-Union scale can be 
considered essential only in the following cases: 

(a) If it is considered essential by at least sev¬ 
eral local Parly organizations on the province or 
republic level, 

(b) If within the Central Coininiltce of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union there does 
not exist a sufficiently firm nnijority on major 
questions of Party policy. 

(c) If in spite of the fact that a firm majority 
in the Central Committee adheres to a definite 
view, the Central Committee nevertheless regards 
it as essential to verify the correctiK’SS of its policy 
by means of a discussion in the Party. 

Only by meeting these conditions can the Party 
be safeguarded against misuse of inner Party 
democracy by anti-Parly elements. Only under 
these conditions can one count on inner Party 
democracy to serve the cause and not be used 
to harm the Party and the working class. 

IV. The Supreme Bodies of the Party 

29. The highest body of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union is the Party Congress. Hegular 
Congresses are convened not less often than once 
every four years. Extraordinary Congresses arc 
convened by tlie Party Central Committee on its 
own initiative or on the demand of at least one 
third of the total number of members represented 
at the previous Party Congress. 

Convocations of the Party Congress and its 
agenda are announced not later than one and 
one-half months before the Congress is to convene. 


Extraordinary Congresses are convened on two 
months’ notice. 

A Congress is considered valid if there is rep¬ 
resented at it not less than one half of all members 
of the Party represcntinl at the previous regular 
Congress. 

Tlic norms of representation at the Party Con¬ 
gress are fixed by the Central Committee. 

30. If no extraonlinary Congress is convened 
by the Central Committee within the term indicat¬ 
ed in Article 29, Party organizations demanding 
the convocation of an extraordinary Congress have 
the right to form an organizational committee 
possessing the right of the Central Committee to 
convene an extraordinary Congress. 

31. The Congress; 

(a) Hears and approves reports of the Party 
Central Conimitteo, the Central Inspection Com¬ 
mission. and other central organizations. 

(h) Reviews and amends the Program and 
Statutes of the Party. 

(e) Determines the tactical lino of the Parly on 
fundamental questions of current policy. 

(d) Elects the Central Coiumitlec of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union and the Central 
Inspection Commission. 

32. The number of members of the Party Cen¬ 
tral Committee and Central Inspection Commis¬ 
sion is determined and their members are ek'cted 
by the Congress. In the event of loss of members of 
the Central Committee, its membership is re¬ 
plenished from among tlic candidates elected by 
the Congress. 

33. The Central Cominiltee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union holds not less than one 
plenary session every six months. Candidates for 
inoinbersliip in the Central Committee attend 
plenary sessions of the Central Committee with 
the right to a eonsiillalive vote. 

34. The Central Committee of the Communist 
Parly of the Soviet Union organizes a I'residium 
to direct the work of the Central Committee be¬ 
tween plenary sessions and a Secretariat to direct 
current work, chielly as concerns verification of the 
fulfillment of Party decisions and selection of 
cadres. 

35. The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union organizes a Parly Con¬ 
trol Coiiimittee under the Central Committee. 
The Party Control Committee under the Party 
Central Committee: 

(«) Verifies tlie observance of Parly discipline 
by Parly members and candidates; calls to account 
Communists guilty of violating the Parly Program 
and Statutes or of brcaclies of Party and Slate 
discipline, as well ns violators of Parly ethics 
(those guilty of deception of the Party, dishonesty 
and insincerity in relation to the Parly, slander, 
bureaucracy, moral turpitude, etc.). 

{b) Examines appeals against decisions of the 
Central Committees of the Communist Parties of 
Union Republics and of territory and province 
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Party committees concerning expulsions from the 
Party and Party disciplinary measures. 

(c)* Has its representatives, independent of 
local Party bodies, in the Republics, territories, 
and provinces. 

36. In the intervals between Congresses the Cen¬ 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union directs the whole work of the Party; 
represents the Party in its relations with other 
parties, organizations, and institutions; organizes 
various Party institutions and directs their activity; 
appoints editorial boards of central organs of the 
press, which function under its control, and con¬ 
firms the editorial boards of Party publications of 
large local organizations; organizes and directs 
undertakings of social significance; distributes the 
manpower and resources of the Party; and ad¬ 
ministers the central fund. 

The Central Committee guides the work of the 
central Soviet and public organizations through 
the Party groups within them. 

37. For purposes of strengthening administrative 
and political work, the Party Central Committee 
has the right to set up political sections and assign 
Party organizers of the Central Committee to in¬ 
dividual sectors of socialist constniction which 
may assume a special importance for the national 
economy of the country as u whole and, likewise, 
when these have fulfilled their tasks, to abolish 
them or turn them into ordinary Party bodies 
constituted on a territorial-production basis. 

The political sections work on the basis of spe¬ 
cial instructions handed down by the Central 
Committee. 

38. Tlie Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union keeps the Party organi¬ 
zations regularly Informed about its work. 

39. The Central Inspei'tion Commission inspects: 
(a) the speed and correctness of the conduct 
of affairs in central bodies of the Party and the 
organizational condition of the apparatus of the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee; (b) the 
treasury and institutions of tlie Party Central 
Committee. 

V. The Province, Territory, and Republic 
Organizations of the Party 

40. The highest body of the province, territory, 
and Republic Party organizations is the province 
or territory Party conference or the Communist 
Party Congress in Union Republics, and, in the 
intervals between them, the province committee, 
territory committee, or the Union-Republic Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. These are 
guided in their work by the decisions of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and its 
governing bodies. 

41. A regular province or territory conference 
or Union-Republic Party Congress is convened 

^ 1956: this paragraph was deleted. 


by the province or territory committee or the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic once every eighteen months,^ 
and extraordinary sessions by decision of the prov¬ 
ince committee, territory committee, or Central 
Committee of a Union Republic or on the demand 
of one third of the total membership of organiza¬ 
tions subordinate to the province, territory, or 
Republic Party organizations. 

The norms of representation at the province or 
territory conference and the Union-Republic Party 
Congress are fixed by the province committee, 
territory committee, or Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Union Republic. 

The province or territory conference or the 
Communist Party Congress of a Union Republic 
hears and approves the reports of the province or 
territory committee or the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Union Republic, the 
Inspection Commission, and other province, ter¬ 
ritory, or Republic organizations; it discusses ques¬ 
tions of Party, Soviet, economic, and trade-union 
work in the province, territory, or Republic, and 
elects the province committee, territory committee, 
or Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Union Republic, the Inspection Commission, 
and delegates to the Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

42. '^riic province or territory committee or the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Union Republic elects an executive body ('onsist- 
ing of not more than eleven persons, including 
three secretaries whose election is ratified by the 
Party Central Committee.*’ Party membership of 
not less than five years is compulsory for the 
secretaries. 

In the province and territory committees and 
the Communist Party Central Committees of the 
Union Republics, Secretariats are formed to han¬ 
dle current questions and check on fulfillment. 
The Secretariat reports to the bureau of the 
province committee, territory committee, or Party 
Central Committee of the Union Republic on the 
decisions adopted. 

43. The province committee, territory commit¬ 
tee, or Union Republic Party Central Committee 
organizes various offices of the Party within the 
province, territory, or Republic, and directs dicir 
activity; sees to undeviating fulfillment of the 
Party's directives and to developing criticism and 
self-criticism and educating the Communists in 
an uncompromising attitude toward shortcomings; 
directs the study of Marxism-Leninism by Party 
members and candidates; organizes the communist 
training of the working people; appoints the edi¬ 
torial boards of the province, territory, and Repub¬ 
lic Party press organs, which function under its 
control; directs the activity of the province, ter¬ 
ritory, and Republic Soviet and public organiza- 

* 1956: every two years, except for province confer¬ 
ence, which may convene every four years. 

* 1956: the number of secretaries was deleted. 
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tions through the Party groups in them; organizes 
and directs undertakings of general importance 
for the province, territory, or Republic; distributes 
within the jurisdiction of its organization the man¬ 
power and resources of the Party; administers the 
province, territory, or Republic Party funds; keeps 
the Party Central Committee regularly informed 
and, at specified times, submits to the Central 
Committee reports on its activity. 

44. The plenary session of the province com¬ 
mittee, territory committee, or Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Union Republic is 
convened not less than once in two months.^ 

45. The Party organizations of llie Autonomous 
Republics, as well as of national and other prov¬ 
inces within territories and Union Republics, work 
under the direction of the territory committee or 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Union Ih^public and, in their internal life, 
arc guided by tile regulations set forth in Section 
V of the Party Statutes concerning province, 
territory, and Republic organizations. 

VI. Regional Organizations of the Party 

46. In the provinces, territories, and Republics 
which have regions, regional Party organizations 
arc formed in the latter. 

The highest body of the regional Party organ¬ 
ization is the regional Party conference, convened 
by the regional committee not less than once in 
eighteen months,"’ and cxlracrdinary conferences 
convened by decision of the regional committee or 
on the demand of one third of the total number 
of members of the organizations siilnirdinatc to the 
regional organization. 

The regional conference hears and approves re¬ 
ports of the regional coininittce, the Inspection 
Commission, and other regional Party organiza¬ 
tions, and elects the regional committee of the 
Parly, the Inspection Commission, and the dele¬ 
gates to the province or territory conference or 
the Party Congress of the Union Republic. 

47. The regional committee elects a bureau con¬ 
sisting of not more than nine persons, including 
three secretaries of the regional comniiltce." A 
three-year Party membership is compulsory for the 
secretaries. The secretaries of the regional com¬ 
mittee arc confirmed by the province committee, 
the territory committee, or the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Union Republic. 

The plenary session of the regional committee is 
convened not less than once in one and one-half 
months.^ 

48. The regional committee organizes various 
offices of the Party within the region and directs 
their activities; sees to undeviating fulfillment of 
Party directives; the development of criticism and 

* 1956: not less than once in four months. 

* 1956: every two years. 

* 1956: the number of secretaries was deleted. 

' 1956: not less than once in three months. 


self-criticism, and the training of Communists in 
an uncompromising attitude tow;urd shortcomings; 
directs the .study of Marxism-Leninism by Party 
members and candidates; organizes the commu¬ 
nist training of the working people; appoints the 
editorial boards of the regional Parly press organ, 
which functions under its direction and control; 
directs the activity of regional Soviet and public 
organizations through the Party groups in them; 
organizes undertakings of regional imp<^)rtance; 
distributes within tlie region the manpower and 
the resources of the Party; and administers tlie 
regional Party funds. 

VII. City and District (Rural-District; 

Urban-Borough) Organizations of the Party 

49. The city or district Party conference is con¬ 
vened by the city or district committee not less 
than once a year,* and extraordinary conferences 
by decision of the city or district commillec or 
upon demand of one third of the total meinbership 
of the organizations subordinate to the city or 
district organization. 

The city or distric-t confcTcnce hears and ap¬ 
proves reports of the city or district committee, 
the Inspection Commission, and other city or dis¬ 
trict organizations iind elects the city or district 
committee, the Inspection Commission, and the 
delegates to the territory or province conference 
or the Union-Republic Party Congress. 

50. "rhe city or district committee fjleels a bu¬ 
reau consisting of from sown to nine persons, 
including three secretaries of the city or district 
Party committee.” Party membership of not less 
than three years is compulsory for the seerc*taries 
of the city or district committee. The secretaries 
of city and district committees arc confirmed by 
the province committee, the territory eouunittee, 
or the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Union Republic. 

51. The city or district committee organizes 
and approves the primary Party organizations at 
enterprises, Stale farms, Machine and Tractor 
Stations, collective fanns, and offices; directs their 
activity and keeps the records of the Communists; 
secs to fulfillment of Party din^ctives, the develop¬ 
ment of criticism and self-criticism, and the train¬ 
ing Communists in an uncompromising attitude 
toward shortcomings; organizes the study of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism by Party members end candidates; 
carries on the communist training of the working 
people; appoints the editorial boards of city or 
district Parly jiross organs, which function under 
its direction and control; directs the activity of 
the city or district Soviet and public organizations 
through the Party groups in them; distributes 
within the city or district the manpower and 
resources of the Party; and administers the 
city or district Party funds. 


■ 1956: every two yearn. 

* 1956: the number of secretaries was deleted. 
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The city or district committee submits reports 
on its activity to the province committee, tlie ter¬ 
ritory committee, or tlie Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Union Republic at the 
times and in the manner specified by the Party 
Central Committee. 

t52. Plcmary sessions of city or district com¬ 
mittees are convened not less than once a month. 

53. With the permission of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, borough organizations subrirdinate to tlie 
city committee are established in large cities. 

VIII. Primary Organizations of the Party 

54. The primary Party organizations arc the 
foundation of the Party. 

The primary Party organizations are set up in 
factories, plants, State farms, Machine and Tractor 
Stations and other agricultural enterprises, collec¬ 
tive fanns, units of the Soviet Army and Navy, 
villages, offices, educational institutions, etc., 
wherever there are no less than three Party mem¬ 
bers. 

Candidates' groups or Party and Young Com¬ 
munist League groups are formed at industrial 
enterprises, collective fanns, institutions, etc., 
where there are fewer than three Party members; 
these groups are headed by a Party organizer 
assigned by the district or city Party committee 
or the political section. 

The primary Party organizations are chartered 
by the district or city committees or the appropri¬ 
ate political departments. 

The highest otRan of the primary Party organiza¬ 
tion is the Party meeting, which is convened not 
less than once a month. 

55. At industrial enterprises, institutions, and 
collective farms, etc., where tlicre are more than 
100“ Party members and candidates within a 
single primary Party organization encompassing 
the entire enterprise or establishment. Party or¬ 
ganizations may be established in shops, sectors, 
departments, etc., in each case with the sanction 
of the district or city Party committee or the 
appropriate political section. 

Within the shop, department, etc., organizations, 
as well as within the primary Party organizations 
numbering fewer than 100“ members and candi¬ 
dates, Party groups may be set up by brigades or 
sectors in the enterprise. 

56. In large enterprises and establishments hav¬ 
ing more than 300 Party members and candidates. 
Party committees may be formed, but the shop 
Party organizations of these enterprises and estab¬ 
lishments retain the rights of primary Party or¬ 
ganizations; in each individual case the sanction 
of the Party Central Committee^* is required for 
this. 

1 ^ 1956: not less than once in three months. 

'' 1956: fifty. 

* > 1956: fifty. 


57. The primary Party organization links the 
mass of workers, peasants, and intelligentsia with 
the Party governing bodies. Its task consists of: 

(a) Agitation and organizational work among 
the masses for carrying out the public appeals and 
decisions of the Party, and providing the leader¬ 
ship of the primary press (house organs, wall 
newspapers, etc.). 

(b) Enlisting new members in the Party and 
organizing their political training. 

(c) Organizing the political education of Party 
members and candidates and seeing that they 
acquire a certain minimum knowledge of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

(d) Cooperation with the district Party com¬ 
mittee, city Party committee, or political section 
in all their practical work. 

(e) Mobilization of the masses in industrial 
enterprises. State farms, collective farms, etc., to 
fulfill the production plan, strengthen labor disci¬ 
pline, and develop socialist competition. 

(/) Struggle against laxity and thriftlessness in 
management of enterprises, State farms, and col¬ 
lective? farms, and constant concern for improving 
the cultural and living conditions of the workers, 
employees, and collective farmers. 

(g) Development of criticism and self-criticism 
and the training of Communists in an uncompro¬ 
mising attitude toward shortcomings. 

(/i) Active participation in the economic and 
political life of the country. 

58. In ord(?r to increase the role played by the 
primary organizations of production and trade en- 
tcrijrises, including State farms, collective farms, 
and Machine and Tractor Stations, and their 
responsibility for the state of work in these estab¬ 
lishments, these organizations are given the right 
to supervise the work of the managements of the 
enterprises. 

Party organizations of Ministries, which, by 
virtue of the special conditions of work in Soviet 
establishments, cannot exercise supervisory func¬ 
tions, arc obliged to signalize defects in the work 
of the establishment, report shortcomings in the 
work of the Ministry and its individual workers, and 
submit their data and views to the Central Com¬ 
mittee and to the heads of the Ministries. 

The secretaries of the primary Party organiza¬ 
tions in Ministries are confirmed by the Central 
Committee of the Party. 

All Communists working in the central appara¬ 
tus of a Ministry form part of a single Party 
organization for the entire Ministry. 

59. The primary Party organization eleets a bu¬ 
reau to conduct current work, consisting of not 
more tlian eleven members and serving one year. 

The bureaus of the primary Party organizations 
are set up in Party organizations numbering not 
less than fifteen members. In Party organizations 
numbering less than fifteen Party members, bu- 

> * 1956: the province committee, the territory commit¬ 
tee, or the Central Committee of the Union Republic. 
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reaus are not set up, but the primary Party or¬ 
ganization elects a sccretiury instead. 

With the aim of rapid dcvclopmetit and educa¬ 
tion of Party members in the spirit of eollcclive 
leadership, shop Party organizations numbering 
not less than fifteen and not more than 100 Party 
members have the right to elect a bureau of the 
shop Party organization consisting of from three 
to five persons, while those numbering more than 
100 Parly members have a bureau of from five to 
seven persons. 

In primary Parly organizations embracing not 
more than 100 Party members, Party work is car¬ 
ried out, as a rule, by persons not excused from 
their jobs. Party mcmbersliip of not less than one 
year is compulsory for sccrehu-ies of primary and 
.shop Party organizations. 

IX. The Party and the Young Gomiuuni.st League 

60. The Young Communist League carries out its 
work under the guidance of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The Young Communist 
League Central Committee, which is the govern¬ 
ing body of the Young Communist League, is 
subordinate to the Ct'iilral Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, llie work 
of local organizations of the Young Communist 
League is guided and controlled by the respec¬ 
tive Republic, territory, province, city, and district 
Party organizations. 

61. Young Comnumist League members who 
become Party members or candidates leave the 
Young Communist League from the inomcnl they 
join the Party, unless they occupy executive posts 
in Young Communist League organizations. 

62. The Young Coiuiiiuiiist League is the active 
aide of the Party in all State and economic wx)rk. 
Young Communist League organizations must be 
channels for active application of Piurty directives 
in all fields of socialist construction, especially 
where there is no primary Parly organization. 

63. Young Communist League organizations 
have the right of broad initiative in discussing and 
submitting to the appropriate Party organizations 
all problems in the work of industrial cnterpri.se.s, 
eollcclive farms, Stale farms, and offices con¬ 
nected with the aim of eliminating shortcomings 
in their operations and rendering them help 
needed to improve work, organize socialist com¬ 
petition, carry out mass campaigns, etc. 

X. Party Organizations in the Soviet Army, 
Navy, and Transportation 

64. Party work in the Soviet Anny and Navy 
is directed by the Chief Political Administrations 
of the Soviet Army and Navy of the U.S.S.R. and 
in transportation by the political administrations 
of the U.S.S.R. Ministries of Railroads, Merchant 
Marine, and Inland Shipping.*^ The political ad¬ 
ministrations function with the powers of depart¬ 
ments of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 


Parly organizations in the Soviet Army and 
Navy and in transportation function on the basis 
of special instructions handed down by tlie Cen¬ 
tral Coinmillee. 

65. Party membership of five years is compul¬ 
sory for heads of the political administrations of 
regions, fleets, and armies, and heads of political 
.sections of railroads; Party membership of three 
years is eompiil.sory for heads of political adminis¬ 
trations of divi.sk)ns and l>rigades. 

66. The political bodies [in the Army, Navy, 
and transportation.—Trans.] must maintain close 
contact with local Party eommilters through con¬ 
stant participation in the local Parly committiH's 
by the heads of the politic'al bodies, as well as 
through regular hearing by Parly couuuittees of 
reports by the heads of the political bodies on 
political work in military imits and in the politi¬ 
cal sections in trunsportntion. 

XI. Party Groups in Non-Party Organizations 

67. At all congresses, confiTcnces, and elections 
of governing bodies of Soviet, trailo-union, cooper¬ 
ative, and other mass organizations in which tliere 
arc at least three Party members, Parly groups arc 
organized, the ta.sk of which is to intensify the 
Parly's inlluenet! in every way, to carry out its 
policies among non-Party inemhtrs, to strengthen 
Party and Slate di.scipline, to combat biircaneracy, 
and to check on fulfillnK'nt of Parly and Soviet 
directives. For current work the group elects a 
secretary. 

68. Tlie Party groups are sulM)rdinate to the 
appropriate Parly organizations (the Central Com- 
inilteo of the Communist Parly of the Soviet 
Union, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Parly of the Union Republic, or the territory, 
province, region, city, or district Party committee). 

In all matters the Party group must he striclly 
and iindevialingly guided by the decisions of the 
Party governing bodies. 

XII. Party Finance.^ 

69. The financial rc.sources of the Party and its 
organizations consist of membership dues, revenue 
from Party undertakings, and other rev(?nue. 

70. 'rhe monthly membership dues for Party 
members and candidates arc cstabli.shed as follows 
(in percent of irieonie): 


Monthly Income Percent 

Below 500 rubles .... % 

Above 500 but not above 1,000 rubles —. 1 

From 1,001 to 1,500 rubles .. 1% 

From 1,501 to 2,000 rubles . 2 

Above 2,000 rubles. .. 3 

71. Initiation fees are assessed upon admission 
to the ranks of Party candidates in the sum of 2 
percent of monthly income. 


1956: the references to transportation in this section 
were deleted. 
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As I observed in the Preface, this is not in¬ 
tended to be a complete bibliography nor neces¬ 
sarily to include studies referred to already in the 
footnotes or the text. It is a beginners working 
list of books, chosen, often, because they contain 
bibliographical leads to further study and re¬ 
search. 

Those titles especially important for beginners 
arc marked with an 

General 

There are several books that contain documents, 
some duplicating the contents of others. It is a 
pity that tliis very useful kind of work does not 
give a full critical bibliography. 

L. H. Laing et at. (cds.). Source Book in 
European Governments, New York, 1950. 

W. E. Rappard et al. (cds.), Source Book of 
European Governments, New York, 1939. 

H. VV. Stoke and N. Hill (cds.). Background 
of European Governtnents, 3d cd.. New York, 1951. 

On many topics, a further analysis is to be 
found in my Theory and Practice of Modern Gov¬ 
ernment, 2 vols., London, 1932, and the one- 
volume revised edition. New York, 1949. Their in¬ 
dexes will facilitate discovery. 

The Government of Great Britain 

Historical and Cultural 

•G. B. Adams and R. L. Schuyler, Constitutional 
History of England, New York, 1934. A good brief 
survey. 

•Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution, 
World's Classics, London and New York, 1928. A 
classic not to be omitted. 

G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate, The British 
People: 1746-1946, 2d ed., New York, 1947. The 
sufferings and emergence of the working class. 

W. C. Costin and J. S. Watson, Law and Work¬ 
ing of the Constitution: Documents, 1660-1914, 2 
vcHS.. London and New York, 1952. Most intelli¬ 
gent selection of in.structive material. 

•W. H. B. Court, A Concise Economic History 
of Britain, 1750 to Recent Times, Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land, 1954. Succinct, learned, lucid. 

•A. V. Dicey, Introduction to the Stutly of the 
Law of the Constitution, cd. E. C. S. Wade, 9th 
ed., London and New York, 1039. A classic that 
mu.st be read. 

•K. G. Foiling, A History of England,^ New 
York, 1951. This is superior to Trevelyan's but 
harder to read. 


•Morris Ginsberg (ed.). Law and Opinion in 
England in the Twentieth Century, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1959. Several experts explain tlie relation- 
.ship between the developing public philosophy and 
changes in the law. It is a kind of successor to 
Dicey's Law and Opinion in England in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Sir Ivor Jennings, The Law and the Constitution, 
4th cd., London, 1958. A commentary on Dicey. 

Sir David L. Kcir, The Constitutional History of 
Modern Britain, 1487-1937, 5th ed., London, 1953. 

Sir David L. Keir and F. H. Lawson, Cases in 
Constitutional Law, 4th cd., Oxford and New 
York, 1954. The contribution of the judicial deci¬ 
sions to the nature of the British constitution. 
Necessary. 

G. 11. L. Lc May (compiler), British Govern¬ 
ment, 1914-1953, London, 1955. Selections from 
official and political documents. 

C. L. Mowat, Britain Between the Wars, Chi¬ 
cago, 1955. 

H. M. Felling, Origins of the Labour Party, 
1880-1900, London, 1954. A frc.sh look at the facts. 

K. B. Smellic, The British Way of Life, London, 
1955. 

•K. B. Smellie, A Hundred Years of English 
Government, 2d ed., London, 1950; New York, 
1951. Both very valuable. 

C. Stephenson and F. G. Marcham (eds. and 
trans.), Sources of English Constitutional History, 
New York, 1937. The largest collection of docu¬ 
ments. 

G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, any in¬ 
expensive edition. 

Institutions 

C. K. Allen, Law and Orders, London, 1945. 
Expressing fear of bureaucracy. 

P. A. Bromhead, The House of Lords and Con¬ 
temporary Politics, 1911-1957, London, 1958. An 
excellent account of the activities of the Lords 
leading to reform. 

•D. E. Butler, British General Election, London, 
1955. Refers also to the series of such studies, 
1945, 1950, and 1951. Excellent modern insight 
and statistical penetration. A volume on the elec¬ 
tion of 1959 is clue. 

C. T. Carr, Concerning English Administrative 
Law, New York, 1941. A wise commentary by a 
famous official. 

B. E. Carter, The Office of Prime Minister, 
Princeton, N.J., 1956. An attempt to define the 
superior status of Prime Minister to the Cabinet. 

•C. A. R. Crosland, The Future of Socialism, 
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London, 1950. An important review of Labour 
acliievcinenls and prospects foreshadowing the 
problems of the election defeat of 1959. 

H. E. Dale, The llivjier Civil Service, London, 
1939; New York, 1941. 

Frank Diinnill, The Civil Service: Some Human 
Aspects, London, 1956. A brilliant “inside*' ac¬ 
count. 

®H. H. Eckstein, The English Health Service, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1958. An important account of 
the nationalized health services after ten years of 
operation. 

R. S. Edwards and H. Townsend, Business Enter- 
prise. New York, 1958. 

•Herman Finer, English Local Government, 
London, 1950. 

•S. E. Finer, Anonymous Empire, London, 1957. 
The best succinct discussion of English pressure 
groups. 

Alexander Fleck et ah. Report on Organiz/Jtion, 
National Coal Board, London, 1955. 

•Roger Fulford, The Liberal Case, London 
(Penguin), 1959. Its policy as stated for the gen¬ 
eral election of 1959. 

George Gordon, Baron Hewart, The New Des¬ 
potism, New York, 1920. The most notable of the 
attacks on “administrative law.” 

•Viscount Ilailshain, The Conservative Case, 
London (Penguin), 1959. A restatement of the 
Gonservative attitude for the election of 1959. 

R. M. Jackson, The Machinery of Justice in 
England, 2d cd., Cambridge, England, and New 
York, 1953, 

Sir Charles Jeffries, The Colonial Office, Lon¬ 
don, 1956. 

•Roy Jenkins, The Labour Case, London (Pen¬ 
guin), 1959. Its policy as stated for the general 
election of 1959. 

•Sir Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government, 3d ed., 
Cambridge, England, and New York, 1958. The 
standard work on theory and practice. Valuable 
bibliography. 

Sir Ivor Jennings, Parliament, New York, 1958. 

A. B. Keith, The British Cabinet System, 1830- 
1938, 2d ed., London, 1952. A very comijetent 
treatment, with good bibliography, 

R. Kelf-Cohen, Nationalization in Britain, New 
York, 1958. 

R. K. Kelsall, The Higher Civil Service of 
Britain, London, 1955. A study in social mobility. 

J. D. Kingsley, Representative Bureaucracy, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1944. History of develop¬ 
ment, a little marred by a “class” thesis. 

•R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties, Lon¬ 
don and New York, 1955. Comprehensive and 
analytical. Hie bibliography lists earlier and other 
works, and also the principal political biographies. 

•W. J. M. Mackenzie and J. W. Grove, Cen¬ 
tral Administration in Britain, London, 1957. The 
best account extant. 

Sir John P. R. Maud and S. E Finer, Local 
Government in England and Wales, 2d cd., Ox¬ 
ford and New York, 1953. An excellent brief 
account with bibliography. 

•Herbert S. Morrison, Government and Parlia¬ 
ment, Oxford and New York, 1954. Firsthand 
account by a notable participant. 


Sir Frank Newman, The Home Office, London, 
1954. 

•H. M. Pelling, History of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, London, 1957. The first scholarly 
account. 

H. M. IVlling and Frank Boalcy, Labour and 
Politics, 1900-1906, London, 1958. The formative 
years towards parliamentary n'prcscntation in 
contemporary perspective. 

•P. S. Richards, Honourable Members, London, 
1959. Interesting account of rank-and-file M.P.'s. 

•W. A. Robson, Justice and Administrative 
Law, London, 1947. 

W. A. Robson (cd.), Political Quarterly, num¬ 
ber devoted to the civil ser\'ice, October, 1954. 

W. A. Robson (ed.), Problems of Nationalized 
Industry, London, 1952. Has bibliography. 

B. Schwartz, Law and the Executive in Britain, 
New York, 1949. 

J. D. Stewart. British Pressure Groups, Oxford, 
1958. The most extensive treatment .so far of this 
important subject, authoritative and judicious. 

Lord Strang, The Foreign Office, London, 1955. 

•Eric Taylor, The House of Commons at Work, 
London (Penguin), 1951. A valuable close-up of 
active procedure. 

J. Whccler-Bennett, George VI, London, 1952. 
The monarch in operation. 

Political Theory 

Sir Ernest Barker. Political Thought in England, 
1848 to 1914, 2d ed.. New York, 1947. 'rhis and 
the following titles contain bibliograpliii s. 

G. P. Gooch, From Bacon to Halifax, London, 
1937. 

Flic Halevy, The Growth of Philosophic Radi¬ 
calism, London and New York, 1949. 

II. J. Laski, Political Thought in England: 
Locke to Bentham, New York, 1950. 

•Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Back¬ 
ground, New York, 1941. 

The Dominions 

•Alexander Brady, Democracy in the Domin¬ 
ions, 3d eil., I'oronto, 1958. 

J. D. Miller, The Commonwealth in the World, 
Cambridge*, Mass., 1958. A consideration of tlie 
cohesivene.ss of the British dominions and their 
international relations. 

•K. C. Wheare, Federal Government, 3d cd., 
I^ndon, 1953. An acute analysis of fedend systems, 
including the British dominions, with emphasis on 
their institutions. 

Periodicals 

The student can keep hiin.sclf an fait with 
developing events and ideas by relying in the 
first place on the weeklies: The Eeonomist, The 
New Statesman and Nation, and the weekly edi¬ 
tions of the Manchester Guardian and The Times, 
A remarkably inexpensive and valuable journal is 
The Listener, published weekly by the B.B.C., 
since it contains verbatim the principal broadcasts. 
The journals. Political Studies, Public Administra¬ 
tion, The Sociological Review, and the Political 
Quarterly, are published at longer intervals. 
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quoted, 611-12, 658 
replaced Bulganin, 626 
Komsomols. 551, 595, 630, 662, 694-95, 727 
Kreis, 530 ff. 

Kropotkin, Prince Peter, 575 
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Kulaks; see Agriculture, U.S.S.R. 

Labour party in Britain, 69-71 
platform of, 70 
structure of, 79, 81 
and trade unions, 82 

Laissez faire, 6, 31, 47, 50, 173, 235, 262, 340, 342, 
565 

Lander, 449, 462 

control of local government, 534-35 
representation in Bundesrat, 495-500 
in Weimar Republic, 432 
Liinderrat, 449 
Landrat, 532 

Landtag, Confederation of the Rhine, 416 

Landtag, Trussian, 420-21 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, 426 

Law as government in Jiction, 3-4 

Law courts; see Judiciary 

Law lords; see House of Lords 

Law, nature of just, 3 

Law, Roman, 231-32 

Law, rule of, 22, 122, 370, 397, 455, 463, 646 
Leadership in government, 14-16, 253 
Legislature, nature of, 97 

Legislatures; sea Parliament and House of Com¬ 
mons, National Assembly, Bundestag and 
Bundesrat, Supremo Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Lenin, 568, 571, 583-84, 588, 604, 616, 649, 726-27, 
729 

biography of, 577-81 
Bolshevik party, rise of, 578-79 
as dictator, 589 ff. 
and Marxism, 579-81 
October revolution, 587 
quoted, 608 
and Trotsky, 579 

Liberal Party in Britain, 65 ff., 71-72 
Liberalism, 46-47, 244, 272, 389, 396-97, 433-34, 
529 

Local government in Britain 
appraisal of, 194-95 
central control c»f, 194 
cominittee system in, 193 
county councils, 192 
decentralization of control, 190-92 
development of, 191-92 
districts, 192 
grants-in-aid, 193 
municipal councils, 192 
officials of, 192-93 
powers of, 192 
reasons for, 189-90 
revenues, 193 
status of, 190-92 
system of, chart, 189 
Local government in Prance, 238, 354-64 
areas, 356 

compared with English, 356-57 
expenditures and revenues, 361-62 
rants-in-aid, 362 
ierarchical structure, 360 
officials, 359-60 

political and legal principles, 355 
sociological factors, 355 
Local govermnent in Germany 
chart, 531 
education, 403-4 
finance, 534 


history, 528-30 
organization, 532-33 
powers, 458 ff., 530-32 
spirit and efforts of improvement, 533-34 
ill 'I'hird Reich, 443 
units, 529, 530 
Local government in U.S.S.R. 
administration, 643 
chart of, 639 
early, 569 
soviets, 616 
units of, 616 

Locke. John, 26, 46-47, 52. 66. 71 

LortI Chancellor, 59-60, 113, 127, 134, 155, 187 

Lortls; (see House of Lords) 

Louis Napoleon, 244-45, 257 

Ix)uis Philippe, 244 

Loyalty of officials, 186, 336, 346-47 

Liibke, Heinrich, 506-7 

Luther, Martin, 42, 408 

Ly.scnko. T. D., 601 

MacMahon, Marshal, 246 ff. 

.Macmillan, Harold, 71. 85, 99. 136 
Maf^istratverfassunf', 532 
Magna Carta, 39-40, 42, 52, 55, 57 
text, A 2-4 

Maistre, Joseph dc, 241, 212 
Majority rule, theory of, 4, 46, 49, 64, 272 
Majority Socialists, 430-31 
Malenkov, Georgi, 597, 602-3, 685, 691 
Managerial class, U.S.S.R., 282, 596, 603, 625, 
' 091-92 

Marx, Karl, 30, 245, 417-18, 480, 543, 550, 575, 579 
ff., 601, 617, 057, 088, 726 
Marxism and Lenin, 579-81 
Mayor, 192-93, 311, 358 ff. 

Mediation committees, in Germany, 498 
Mein Kampf, 437, 439 

Mendc^s-France, Pierre, 219, 227, 272. 275-76, 

309, 325 

Menshi.'viks, 579, 583, 587, 590; (see also Com¬ 
munist Party, U.S.S.R.) 

Mill, John Stuart, 48, 50, 177, 242, 293, 575, 581 
Milton, John, 27 

Ministry of Finance, in PVance, 343, 346 
Ministry of Finance, in Germany, 513 
Ministry of p’inance, in U.S.S.R., 642 
Ministry of the Interior, in France, 359-61, 363 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, in U.S.S.R., 642-43, 
653, 695-97 

Ministry of Justice, in France, 367-68 
Molotov, V., 604, 609, 688 
Monarchy, British, 163-69 
civil list, 165-66 
and the Cominonwcallh, 165 
and the dominions, 168-69 
duties of, 166-08 
education of, 166 
heredity, value of, 164 
history of, 163-64 
nature of, 164-66 
powers of, 166-68 
royal vc?to, 167 
si^ificanco of, 168-69 
status of sovereign, 163-64 
symbolic value, 169 
title, 165 

titles and honors, 167-68 
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Monnet Plans, 206, 211, 279, 281,314,341-42 
Montesquieu, 51, 214, i^4-35, 627 
Mouvement R^jniblicain Populaire, 270-79 
Municipal council, in France, 357-58 
Murrow, Edward R., quote'll, 124-25 
M.V.D., 642-43, 653, 695-97 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 238-41, 339, 355 
Narodniks, 575-76, 582 
Nation and state, 22-23 

National Assembly, French, 261-63, 289-310, 323- 
24, 378 

chamber, 297, 305 
deputies, 297-99 
debate on legislation, 305-7 
driifting legislation, 305 
financial legislation, 307-9 
in First Republic, 236-37 
party representation, 295, 380 
President and Bureau, 300-301 
powers, 299 
sessions, 299-300 
voting, 306 

National Assembly, in Weimar Republic, 431 ff. 
National Federation of Agricultural Unions, 208 
National income, by nations, 30 
British, 29-30 
French, 206 
German, 391 
U.S.S.R., 720-24 

National Liberal Front, 226-27, 376 ff. 

National liberal party in Second Empire, 425 
National Socialist German Workers party; see 
Nazi party 

Nationalism, 10-11, 71, 226, 374, 396, 401, 467, 
610, 639, 040, 660,684 

Nationalized industries, 32, 51, 64, 70, 109, 153, 
157, 171-73, 210, 255, 273, 279, 340-43 
Natural rights, 45, 49, 104, 456-58 
Nazi party, 401, 431, 435, 437 ff., 444, 451, 482-83 
Nazism, 537-38; (see also Hitler) 

Nechaev, Sergei, 576-78, 660 
Neo-Nazi parties, 469-70, 484 
New Ec'onomic Policy in Russia, 591-94 
Newspapers and radio; (see Press) 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 400, 429 
Nihilism in Russia, 575-76 
Noblesse oblige in Britain, 52-53 
Nonconfonnism, British, 26, 34, 42, 51, 53 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 223, 
602 

North Gennan Confcdcriition, 421 
Niirnberg Tribunal, 445, 451-52 

Oblasts, 610, chart, 644 
Obrigkeitsstaat, 390 

Occupation, Military, of Germany, 448-55 
Occupations, in France, 206 
Occupations, in Germany, 392 
Okhrana; see M.V.D. 

Opposition 

in Britain, 21, 65, 87-88, 94, 149-50 
in France, 274 

in Germany, 500-501, 518-19 
in U.S.S.R.. 620, 657 
Overconsumption, in France, 221 
Overseas parties, French, 287-88 

Papen, Franz von, 441 ff. 

Paris, local government, 358-59 


Parlements, 232 

Parliament, British, 20, 21, 22, 24, 40-43, 97-125 
budget, 157 
criticisms of, 124 
customs of, 56 
dissolution of, 104 
drafting legislation, 113-18 
House of Lords, 126-32 
and judicial decisions, 56 
laws enacted, number, 121-22 
Parliament Act of 1911, 129-30 
Parliament Act of 1949, 130-31 
Parliamentary Counsel, 113 
perspective on, 123-25 
and pressure groups, 114-15 
public interest in legislation, 115 
public and private bills, 110-11 
role of Commons, 97-98 
a rubber stamp?, 124 
sessions, 104 
sovereignty of, 56-57, 61 
statutes of, 55 
term of, 104 
and U.S. Congress, 124 

Parliament, French, 201, 289-315; (see also Na¬ 
tional Assembly; Senate) 

Parliament, German, 468, 486-501; (see also Bun¬ 
destag; Bundesrat) 

Parliamentarianism, spirit of, 105 
Parliamentary commissions, in Franco, 248, 301-4, 
305-6, 307-9, 323, 331 
Parliamentary Council, German, 453-54, 501 
Parliamentary Refonn Act of 1832, 126 
Parquet, 367, 368 

Parti Radical et Radical Socialiste; see Radical 
parly, in France 

Particumrism, 394, 416, 422, 460 
Partition of Germany, 450 
Patronage in Britain, 45, 74 
Peasant parlies, in France, 208, 280-82 
Peasants 

British, 31, 571 

French, 230, 238, 244, 269, 278, 280 
Gennan, 408, 439 

Russian, 570 ff., 595, 597-98, 713, 715 ff., 723 
Peasants' War, 408 
Peerage, British, 41, 75, 126 ff. 

People, British, 22-26 
People, French, 200-228 
People, German, 388-400 
and democracy, 536-38 
ethnic origins, 394 
political altitude, 451 
People, Russian, 549-51, 558-63 
Personal cabinet, 336 
Personnel; see Civil Service 
P6tain, Henri P., 213, 254 
Peter the Great, 549, 562, 567 
Petition of Right, 42, 55 
Pflimlin, Pierre, 279, 374-77 
Physiocrats, 235 

Pinay, Antoine, 281-82, 280, 320, 332 
Planning, in Britain, 32 

Planning, in France, 211, 342-43; see also Monnet 
Plans 

Planning, in Germany, 393, 445-40 
Planning, in U.S.S.R., 700-724 
agriculture, 713-20 
consumer reaction, 709 
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decentralization, 703-5 
enterprise or firm, 706-8 
five-vear plans, 702-3 
freedom to work?, 711-12 
(iosplan, 701-2 
industrial goals, 701-2 
industrial progress, 712-13 
Law of planning, 700-702 
motivation, need for, 708 
nature of, 700 
official prices, 722 
social relations in factories, 710-11 
socialist system appraised, 729-32 
Stakhanovites, 710-11 
standard of living, 720-24 
wages and salaries, 709-10 
Plekhanov, Gcorgi, 575-70 
Police 

in Britain, 57, 362 
in France, 239, 358, 362-63 
in Germany, 444-45, 531-32 
in U.S.S.R., 599; (ftee also M.V.D.) 

Political leaders as M.P/s, 95-96 
Political officials, in (Germany, 519-20, 523 
Political parties, nature and role, 8-9 
Political parties in Britain 
candidates, 80-87 
character of, 74-75 
compared, 72-75 
comparison with U.S., 68 
continuity of, 74 
development of, 44-45 
discipline in House of Commons, 102 
evolution of, 65-67 
features of, 68-72 
finances, 93-94 
functions of, 67-68 
leaders, 84-86 
officials. 83-84 
organization chart, 80 
proportional representation, 77-78 
stnicture of, 78-84 

Political parties in France, 211, 260-88 
in cabinet, 332 

clienteles, 268-71, 273, 275, 278, 280, 283-84 

distribution in Parliament, 261, 311 

in elections of 1946-58, 295 

finances, 267 

in First Republic, 236-37 

fissiparousness, 264 

leadership, 268 

organization, 266-68, 272-73, 275, 278, 280, 283, 
284-85 

policy, 271, 273-74, 276, 278-79, 280-82 
in Third Republic, 247-50 
Political parlies in Germany, 453-54, 468-85 
in Bundestag, 487-88 
and Bundestag eommittees, 490-91 
character, 474 ff. 
and civil service, 528 
clienteles, 474 ff., 478, 479, 481-83 
constitutionality, 469-71 
in Land elections, 499 
organization, 475-76, 480, 482 
political issues, 476-77 
role. 469-71 

in Second Empire, 424-27 
in Weimar Republic, 431, 436 


Political parties in U.S.S.R., 578-79, 583-84, 580; 

{sec also Communist Party of the U.S.S.R.) 
Political thought 

British, 45-51, 66. 177, 181 
French, 214-15, 231-36, 241-43 
German, 395-401, 429, 436 ff. 

U.S.S.R., 6, 574 ff.; {see also Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, Khrushchev, Communist party of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Poor laws, British, 42 
Positivism, 242 

Pouiadist parly, 210, 286-87, 292-93 
Prefect, 240, 356, 359-60 
Premier, French; sec Prime Minister 
Prerogative, 372 
Prerogative, royal, 42-43 
Pre.sident of the Republic, French 

Fifth Republic. 202. 316, 327-30. 331-34 
Fourth Republic, 317-18 
Third Republic, 248-49 

President, (German, 423 ff., 433, 502-7, 515-17 
Presidents" Conft‘rf*nce, 304 

Presidium of the Communist party; sec Communist 
party, U.S.S.R. 

Presidium of the Council of Ministers; sec Council 
of Ministers 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 600, 603, 623-24 
appraisal of. 624 
powers. 623-24 
status, 623 
Press, the 

British, 26-28, 66, 90,115 
French, 217-19 
German, 401-6 
Ru.ssian, 555-58 

Pre ssure groups, in Britain, 92, 107, 113 ff., 122 
Pressure groups, in France, 206-i I, 262-64, 270, 
303, 309. 313-15 

Pressure groiips, in Germany, 427, 476, 478, 490, 
527 

Pressure groups in modem society, 9-10 
}*rime Minister, in Britain, 136-41, 320 
Prime Minister, in France, 250, 318-27, 330-31 
Prime Minister, in U.S.S.R., 625-26 
Primogeniture, 33, 41, 163, 560 
Procurator General, U.S.S.R., 544, 638, 649, 652, 
654 

Productivity tables, five nations, 720-21 
Proportional representation, 292-96, 433, 471-73 
Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, 242-43 
Pru.ssia, 410-15, 416-17, 419-21, 422-23, 427, map 
of growth, 411 

Public admini.stration, problem of, 12-13; {see also 
Administration) 

Public-opinion polls, 537 

Public schools in Britain, 35 

Purges, 591, 595, 597, 662. 663, 687. 693, 728 

Queen; see Monarchy, British 
Que.stion hour, in Britain, 151-52, 323 
Questions, France, 323-24, 331 
Questions, Germany, 493-94 

Radical party, in France, 275-70 
Radio and television 
in Britain, 28, 90 
in France, 291 
in Germany, 405-6, 489-90 
in U.S.S.R., 557 
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Raions, 616; see also Local Government, U.S.S.R. 

Raison d'j^tat, 46, 413-14 

Rally of the French People, 282-84 

Recall, the, in U.S.S.R., 544, 627, 631, 650 

Rechtsstaai; (sec Law, rule of) 

Referendum, 239, 271, 379, 500-501 
Refugee party; (see G.B./B.II.E.) 

Regionalism, 364 
Regions; ( see Oblasts) 

Reichsrat in Weimar Republic, 432, 442 
Reichstag 

in Holy Roman Empire, 408 
in Second Empire, German, 424 
in Third Reich, 443 
in Weimar Republic, 432-33 
Reichswehr, 435, 437, 441 
Reinsurance Treaty, 429 
Religion 

in Britain, 25-26 
in France, 212-13, 230 
in Germany, 394-95, 446 
in U.S.S.R., 550-51, 564-66 
Representation, theory of, in Britain, 94 
Republics, U.S.S.R., 616; (see also Federalism) 
Resources 

in Britain, 29-30 
in France, 206 
in Germany, 391 
in U.S.S.R., 548-49 
Restoration, Bourbon, 243-44 
Revisionism in U.S.S.R., 610-11, 728 
Revolutions 

British, 42, 44, 45, 52 

French, 65-66, 71, 203, 217-18, 231 ff., 230 ff., 
243-44, 367, 409 
German, 417-18 

Russian, 542, 574, 581-84, 584-88 
Right-wing parlies in France, 279-82 
Right-wing parties in Germany, in Second Empire, 
424-25 

Rights; ( see Civil rights) 

Roman Gatholic Church, 42, 58, 163, 210, 213, 215, 
233, 240, 249, 277-78, 395, 404, 421, 425-26, 
446, 474, 477, 504 
Roman law; ( see Law, Roman) 

Rou.s.seau, Jean Jacques, 9, 45, 49, 50, 201, 234-36, 
248, 263 

Royal Commissions in Britain, 27, 116-17, 168, 178 
Russia 
art in, 563 
autocracy in, 564-70 
the church in, 564-66 
civil liberties?, 652-53 
class system of czarism, 570-74 
classes in, 553 

cominunications, mass, 555-58 
czar’s institutions, 566-70 
economic factors, 554 
economic growth, 552-53 
economy, 551-55 
education in, 558-61 
appraisal of education, 561 
expansion of, 546-48 
families in, 550 
geography of, 546-49 
growth of, map, 547 
higher education in, 560-61 
history of, 564-613 
illiteracy, decline in, 558 


intelligentsia, 596 
kulaks destroyed, 595 
labor force in, 551 
landlords and serfs, 570-73 
New Economic Policy, 591-94 
people of, 549-51 
political thought in, 574-77 
postwar corruption, 601 
postwar Russification, 601 
proletariat, early, 573 
religion in, 550-51 
resources, 548-49 
revolution, origins, 574-85 
science in, 562-63 
standard of living, 720-24 
technology in, 552 
upper class, early, 573-74 
in World War 1, 584-85 
in World War II, 598-600 
Russia and the satellites, 610-13 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri, 241, 244, 282 
Scandals, in France, 252, 337 
Scharnhorst, G. J. I), von, 414 
SchopcnhaiKT, Arthur, 438 
Schumacher, Kurt, 479 
Science in Russia, 552, 560, 562-63 
Scotland, 24-25, 26, 121-27 
Sea powcT, British, 36 
Second-ballot system, 247 
S(?cond Empire, German, 422-29 
Second Republic, French, 244-45 
Secrecy, 336, 525, 543, 605, 617, 672 
Secretariat 

in Britain, 155-57, 158-60 
in France, 334-35 

in U.S.S.R.; (see Communist Parly. U.S.S.R.) 
Section Francaise de YInternationale Ouvridre; 

(see Socialist parly, in France) 
“Self-determination” for Algeria, 379-80 
Senate, French, 310-12, 318, 324, 330 
and cabinet, 312 
I)owers, 312 
representation, 310-12 
in Third Republic, 247-48 
Seniors* Council, 489, 494 
Separation of powers 

in Britain, 9, 46, 76, 118, 171 
in France, 201, 235, 365-66 
in Germany, 399, 450, 463 
in U.S.S.R., lacking. 627-28, 654 
Separatism; (see Particularism) 

Septennate, 422 

Serfdom in Russia, 570-73; (see also Peasants) 

“Shadow cabinet** in Britain, 85, 99, 149, 315 

Siberia, 548, 581, 583, 592 

Sicyes, Abbe, 236 

Smith, Adam, 44, 47, 235 

Social classes 

in Britain, 30-31, 126-28 
in France, 203, 206-11, 214, 233-34 
in Germany, 393-94. 404, 438-39 
in U.S.S.R., 570-74, 664-66, 673, 690-98, 706, 
709-10 

Social contract, 46, 48, 49,235-36 
Social Democratic party, in Germany, 426-27, 457, 
479-82, 500-501 
Social dissensus, in France, 203 
Social Republican party, in France, 283 
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Socialism, 50-51, 70, 208, 211, 219, 241-43, 296, 
393, 397, 425-26, 431, 458, 530, 543. 578, 
594 ff., 606, 615, 634, 649, 729 
Socialist party, in France, 250, 262, 271-74, 277, 
292-93, 296, 301,314 

Soustclle, Jacques, 215, 227, 283 ff., 307, 332. 374, 
378, 381, 382 
Soviet, meaning of, 616 
Spenglcr,^ Oswald, 438 
“Splinter” parlies, in Germany, 483-84 
Stadtratvcrfassunff, 532 
Stakhanovism, 596, 710-11 
Stalin, Josef, 579, 637, 676-77, 728 
and the constitution, 615 
crimes of, 677, 686-87 
Grciit Purge of 1935-39, 597 
and indnslriali/ation, 594 
and Lenin, 593 
origin, 591-92 
quoted, 657, 660 
and the llevolution, 592-93 
and Tito, 610-11 
Trotsky exiled, 596 
in World War 11, 599-600 
Standard of living 
in Britain, 29-31 
in France, 206, 242 


in Germany, 451 
in U.S.S.R., 596-97, 712, 720 
State planning in the U.S.S.R.; (sea Planned 
economy) 

Statutes; (.see House of Commons, National As¬ 
sembly, Bundestag, Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R.) 

Statutes of the CcMiiimmist parly of the Soviet 
Union, /e.v^, A46-53 
Stein, Freiherr vom, 414-15, 528-29 
Strike, right to 
in Britain, 185-86 
in Franec?, 345-47 
in Ceriiiany, 525 

Structure of French government, r/ier/, 290 
Study groups, 264, 281 
Subprefecl, 361 

Subversion, in French Third Republic, 251-52 
Suez affair, 20, 89, 99, 103, 146-47, 279 


Suiiimit conference of I960, 612-13 
Supreme Court 
German, 416 
U.S.S.R., 648, 651 

Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 617-23 
composition of, 621-22 
deputies’ privileges, 621-22 
history of, 618-19 
opposition, lack of, 620 
organization charts 618 
powers of, 617-18 
Presidium of, 623-24 
proceedings of, 620-21 
relations with Presidium, 619-20 
Surete nationale, 363 
Syndicats; (see Trade unions) 


Tax evasion, in France, 220-21 
Taxation 

in Britain, 33, 39, 41, 51, 119 
in France, 231, 233-34, 252, 362 
in Germany, 461, 534 
in U.S.S.R., 555, 706-8, 714-15, 719 


Technology in Russia, 552. 560, 562-63 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe, 240 
'rhird force, 274 
Third Reich, 442-47 
'riiird Republic, French, 222, 246-54 
Thirty Years’ War, 408-9 
Thomas Aquinas, 277-78 
Three-class .system, 418, 427 
'I'iinetable, legislative 
in Britain, 108-10 
in France, 304 
in G<‘rmany, 489 

Tito, Marshal, 605-6, 610-11, 687 
Trade, 36, 44, 221, 224, 723-24 
Trade unions 

in Britain, 30-31, 50, 53, 64. 69-70, 81-82, 86. 93 
in France, 209. 253. 269-71, 277-78, 315 
in Germany, 392-95, 426, 434, 446, 479, 481 
in U.S.S.R., 590, .596, 692 93 
Treasury, British, 101, 118, 120, 150-59, 176-77, 
179, 182, 18.5, 186, 188 
'Irealy of Versailles, 222 
Treaty of Westphalia, 222, 409, 412 
Treitsehke, Heinrich von, 400, 429 
Tributmux mbnmistratifs, 363 
Tripartisme, 266 
Trotsky, Leon, 243, 650, 689 
biography of, 581-82 
exiled, 596 
and lamin, 579, 587 
and the revolution, 593 

TuteUc, 238, 354, 359-61, 528 ff., (set? oho Cen¬ 
tralization ) 

U-2 plane incident, 613 

Ukraine, 549, 598, 600-601, 037, 666. 684 

Ultraiiiontani.sm, 240 

Ulyanov, V’ladimir Ilieh; (sea Lenin) 

Unicameralism, in France, 244 

Union anil Fraternity of France; (see Poujadist 
parly) 

Union for the Nirw Republic, 284-86, 380 
Unitary government, 21, .39, 189, 299, 634 
United Europe, 223, 467 
United Nations, veto power, 602 
Universities 
British, 34 
French, 216-17 
Germ.iii, 403-4 
Riussian, 560-61, .562 

Unwritten eonstitiitinn, British, 38 ff.; (see also 
Constitution, British ) 

Urban and rural areas, in France, 210-11, 248 
U.S.S.R., ffu/p of, 541; (see also Rii.s.sia) 

Vichy Regime, 210-11, 254, 336, 349, 361 

Volk, German, 398-401, 436, 444 

Voltaire, Francois Mai’c Arouet, '15, 214, 234-35 

Vole of censure, 321, 330 

Vote of confidence, 321, 330, 509-10 

Voting 

in Britain, 44, 67, 75, 82, 87-88, 91; (see also 
Elections) 

in Franco, 210-11, 265, 269, 273, 278, 280, 283, 
287, 288, 291, 293 ff.; (.vcv; also Elections) 
in Germany, 469, 471-73, 474, 476-77; (see also 
Elections) 

in U.S.S.R., 628, 630-31, 632; (see also Elec¬ 
tions ) 
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Wales, 24,25.124 
Wars for unification, German, 421 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 50 
Weimar Republic, 430-42, 509-10 
Welfare state, 6-8 
in Britain, 22, 48, 69, 71 
in France, 221, 245, 255, 262, 273, 342 
in Germany, 392-93, 419, 425-28, 458, 521 
William the Conqueror, 24, 39 
William II, Kaiser, 428-29 
Working class 

in Britain, 30, 32, 51, 66, 71,82 
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